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want of relief and variety is Jipflki^Qtly painful of itself in a work 
of such length ; but its worst effect is, that it gives an air of 
falsetto and pretension to the whole strain of the composition^ 
and makes us suspect the author of imposture and affectation^ 
even when he has good enough cause for his agonies and rap» 
tures. How is it possible, indeed, to commit our sympathies^ 
without distrust, to the hands of a writer, who, after painting 
with infinite force the anguish of soul which pursued the fallen 
Roderick into th^ retreat to which his crimes had driven him, 
proceeds with redoubled emphasis to assure us, that neither his 
remorse nor his downfal were half so intolerable to him, as the 
shocking tameness (f the sea birds who flew round about him in 
that utter solitude, and were sometimes so familiar as to brush 
liis cheek with their wings ? 

‘ For his lost crown 
And sceptre never had he felt a thought 
Of pain : repentance had no pangs to spare 
For trifles such as these, . . the loss of tliesa 
Was a cheap penalty : . . that he had fallen 
Down to the lowest depth of wretchedness. 

His hope and consolation. But to lose 
His human station in the scale of things, • « 

To see brute Nature scorn hin^ and renounce 
Its homage to the human form divine ! • • 

Had then almighty vengeance thus reveal’d 
His punishment, and was he fallen indeed 
Below fallen man, • « below redemption’s reach, • • 

Made lower than the beasts ? ’ p.. 17. 

This, if we were in bad humour, we should be tempted to 
was little better than drivelling;— and certamly the folly of 
it is greatly aggravated by the tone of intense solem^pity in which 
it is conveyed : But the worst fault by far, and the most inju- 
rious to the cfiect of the author’s greatest beauties, is the extreme 
diSiiseness and verbosity of his style, and his unrelenting anxiety 
to leave nothing to the fancy, the feeling, or even the plain un- 
derstanding o£1u 8 readers,— but to have every thing set down, 
and impressed and hammered into them, whidh it may any how 
conduce to his glory that they should comprehend. There n^ 
ver was any author, we are persuaded, who had so great a dis- 
trustof his readers’ capacity, or such an unwillingness to leave 
Ay opportunity of shining unimproved ; and accordingly, we 
ratlm think there is no anmor, who, with the same talento and 
attainments, has been so genoraliy thou^t tedious, or acquire, 
on ’die whole, a popularity so inferior to his real deservings*' 
On Jlipresent occasion, we have already said, fais deservings 
^n^^usimusiiaUygre^ and lA feulu lem than oottnoonTy * 
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conspicuous. Bat though there is less childishness and trifling 
in this, than in any of his other productions, there is still, we^re 
afraid, enough of tediousnrss and aflected energy, very inate^ 
mlly to obsttuct the popularity which the force, and the tcn« 

» derness, and the beauty of its better parts, might have other- . 
wise commanded. 

There is one blemish, however, which we i think peculiar to 
the work before us ; and that is, the outrageously religious, or 
rather fanatical, tone which pervades its whole structure;-^ 
the excessive horror and abuse with which the Mahometans are 
uniformly spoken of on account of their religion alone, and the 
offensive frequency and familiarity with which the name and the 
sufferings of our Saviour are referred to at every turn of the 
story. The spirit which is here evinced towarcis the Moors, 
not only by their valiant opponents, but by the author when 
speaking in his own person, is neither that of pious reprobation,' 
nor patriotic hatred, but of savage and bigotted persecution ; 
^nnd the heroic character and heroic deeds of his favourites are 
debased and polluted by the paltry superstitions, and sanguin- 
ary fanaticism, which he is pleased to ascribe to them. This,* 
which we are persuaded would be revolting in a nation of zeal- 
ous Catholics, must excite a degred of nausea, we think, among 
sober Protestants ; while, on tne other hand, the constant in- 
troduction of the holiest persons, and most solemn rites of re- 
ligion, for the purpose of helping on the flagging interest of a 
story devised for amusement, can scarcely fail to give scandal 
and offence to all persons of right feeling or just taste. Thi^ 
remark may be thought a little rigorous by those who have not; 
looked into the work to which it is appli^ — for they can have 
no idea of the extreme frequency, and palpable extravagance, 
of the allusions and invocations to which we have, referred. — 
One poor woman, for example, who merely appears to give alms 
to the fallen Roderick in the season pf his humiliation, is very 
needlessly^ made to exclaim, as %hc offers her pittance^ 

* Christ Jesus, for his Mother’s sake, 

Hav^jpmercy on thee. ’ 

— and soon after, the King himself, when he hears one of his 
subjects uttering curses on bU name, is pleased to, say^ 

* Oh, for me love of Jesus curse him not ! 

O brother, do not curse that smful soul, 

Wliich Jesus suSerM'on the cross to si(^e I * 

TVhereupon, one of. the mOte charitable auditors rejoins, 

^ < Christ bless brother^ for that Christian speech I * 

—and so the talk goes on through the mWlhr part of the jpoem. 
-Now, we inu^ say we think thu both mdecent and uhgi^ceibt $ 
and look upon it as almost as exceptionable a way of incre.tsitig 

A Si ’ ' . 
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tjbe solennity of poetry, as common swearing is of adding to the 
enemy of discourse. 

We are not quite sure whether we should reckon his choice of 
a subject, among Mr Southey’s errors on the present occasion ; 
— but certainly no theme could well have been suggested, more 
utterly alien to all English prejudices, tradition, and habits of 
pc^ical contemplation, than the domestic history of the last Go- 
thic King of Spain,— a history extremely remote and obscure in 
itself, and treating of persons and places and events, with which 
no visions or glories are associated in English imaginations. The 
subject, however, was selected, we suppose, during that period, 
when a zeal for Spanish liberty, and a belief in Spanish virtue, 
spirit and talent, were extremely fashionable in this country ; 
and before • the universal Spanish people ’ had made themselves 
the objects of mixed contempt and compassion, by rushing 
prone into the basest and most insulted servitude that was ever 
asserted over human beings. From this degradation we do not 
think they will he redeemed by all the heroic acts recorded in. 
this poem,— the interest of which, we suspect, will be consider- 
ably lowered, by the late revolution in public opinion, as to the 
merits of the nation to whose fortunes it relates. After all, 
however, we think it must be allowed, that any author who in- 
terests us in his story, has either the merit of choosing a good 
subject, or a still higher merit ; — and Mr Southey, in our opi- 
nion, has made his stoiy very interesting. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, that by the choice which he has made, be has secured 
immense squadrons of Moors, with their Asiatic gorgeousness, 
and their cymbals, turbans, and Paynim chivalry, to give q pic- 
turesque e&ct to his battles, — and veiled virgins and ladies in 
armour,— and hermits and bishops,— and mountain villagers, — 
and torrents and forests, and cork trees and sierras, to remind 
us of Don Quixote, — and store of sonorous names : — and alto-» 


gether he might have chosen worse among more familiar ob- 
jects. 

The scheme or mere outline of the fable is extreitiely short 
and sinifil^ Roderick, the valiant and generousAing of the 
Goths, being unhappily married, allows his aficctioin to wander 
on the lovely daughter of Count Julian ; and is so far over- 
mastered by his passion, as, in a moment of frenzy, to offer vio- 
lent to her person. Her fetber, in revenge of this cruel wrongs 
invites the Moors to seize on the kingdom of the guilty mo- 
narch ; — and assumibg their failb, guides them at last to a sig* 
nal and sanguinary victory. Roderick, after performing prea- 
mp of Y^our, in a slsvcn-days fight, feels at kngth thatHeaveir 
Saiii ordained all this oamage as thepenalty of bis offences ; and, 
■s^ninrthelmed wkh remorse and inward agony, hills fsom fai» 
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tuattle horse in the midst'of the carnage : Stripping ofF his rich ar- 
mour, he then puts on the dress of a dead peasant ; and,, pursued 
with revengeful furies, rushes desperately on through his lost 
and desolated kingdom, till he is stopped by the sea, on the 
rocky and lonely shore of which he passes more than a year in 
constant agonies of penitence and humiliation, — till he is roused 
at length by visions and impulses to undertake something for the 
deliverance of his people. Grief and abstinence have now so 
changed him, that he is recognized by no one ; and being univer- 
sally believed to have fallen in battle, he traverses great part of his 
former realm, witnessing innumerable scenes of wretchedness and 
valour, and rousing, by his holy adjurations, all the generous 
spirits in Spain, to unite against the invaders. After a variety of 
trials and adventures, he at last recovers his good war horse on 
the eve of a great battle with the infidels ; and, bestriding him 
in Ins penitential robes, rushes furiously into the heart of the 
tight, where, kindling with the scene and the cause, he instinc- 
^tively raises his ancient war cry, as he deals his resistless blows 
*on the heads of the misbelievers; and the thrilling words of 
‘ Roderick ihe Goth ! Roderick and victory l * resouiiding over 
the astonished field, are taken up by his inspired followers, and 
animate them to the utter destruction of the enemy. At the 
close of the day, however, when the fidd is won, the battle 
horse is found without its rider, and the sword which he wield- 
ed lying at his feet. The poem closes with a brief intimation^ 
that it was not known till many centuries thereafter, that the 
heroic penitent had again sought the concealment of a remote 
hermitage, and ended his days in solitary penances. The poem, 
however, both requires and deserves a more particular ana- 
lysis. 

The first book or canto opens with a slight sketch of the 
invasion, and proceeds to the fatal, defeat and heart-struck flight 
of Roderick. The picture of the first descent of the Moorish 
invaders, is a good specimen of the author’s broader and more 
impressive manner. He is addressing the rock of Gibraltar* 

* Thou saw’st the dark blue waters flash before 
Their ominous way, and whiten round their keels ; 

Their swarthy myriads darkening o’er thy sands. 

There on the beach the misbelievers spread 
Their banners, flaunting to the sun and breeze : 

Fair shone the sun upon their proud array, 

AVhite turbans, glittering armour, shields engraird 
With gold, and scymitars of Syrian steel ; 

And gently did the breezes, as in sport, 

I'url their long flags outrolling, ana display 
The blazon’d scrolls of blasphemy.^ p. 2; 
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The afiony of the distracted king;, as he flies in vain from 
jhimself through his lost and ruined kini^om ; and the spectacle 
which every where presented itself of devastation and terror, 
and miserable ^emigration, are represented with great force of 
colouring. At the end of the seventh day of that solitary and 
despairing flight, he arrives at the portal of an antient convent, 
from which all its holy tenants had retired on the approach of 
the Moors, except one aged priest, who staid to deck the altar, 
and earn, his crown of martyrdom from the infldel host. By 
him Roderick is found grovelling at the foot of the cross, and 
drowned in bitter and penitential sorrows. He leads him in with 
compassionate soothings, and supplicates him before the altar to 
be of comfort, and to trust in mercy. The result is told with 
great feeling and admirable eflcct. 

* Then Roderick knelt 
Before the holy man, and strove to speak. 

Thou seest, he cried, . . thou seest, . . but memory 
And suftbeating thoughts represt the word, 

And shiulderings, like an ague fit, from head 
To foot convulsed him ; till at length, subduing 
His nature to the eflbrt, he exclaim’d, 

Spreading his hands and lifting up his face. 

As if resolved in penitence to bear 
A human eye upon his shame, . . Thou seest 
Roderick the Goth ! That name would have sufficed 
To tell the whole abhorred history : 

He not the less pursued, . . the ravishcr. 

The cause ot all this ruin ! Having said, 

In the same posture motionless he knelt. 

Arms straii’htened down, and hands outspread, and eyes 
Raised to the Monk, like one who from his voice 
Expected life or death. ’ p. 11, 12; 

The worthy father weeps and watches with his penitent through 
the night, and in the morning resolves to forego the glories of 
martyrdom for his sake, and to boar him company in i he re- 
treat to which he is hastening. They set out together, and fix 
themselves in a little rocky bay, opening out to the lonely roar 
of the Atlantic. 

i * Behind them was the desert, offering fruit 
And water for their, need ; on either side 
Tlie white sand sparkling to the sun ; in front, 

Great Ocean with its everlasting voice, 

As m perpetual jubilee, proclaim'd 
The wonders of the Almighty, filling thus 
The pauses of their fervent orisons. 

' Where better could the wanderers rest than here ? ’ p. 14 , 
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The Second Book beginfi with stming, that Roderiek passed 
twelve months io penance and apsterities, in this romantic retreat. 
— At the end of that time, his ghostly father dies, and his 
nies become more intolerable, in the utter desolation to which 
he is now left. The author, however, is here a liitle unlucky 
' in two circumstances, which he imagines and describes at great 
length, as amp*avatiug his unspeakable misery ; — one is tho 
tameness of the birds, of which we have spoken already— the 
other is the reflection which he very innocently puts into the 
mouth of the lonely king, that ail the trouble be has taken- m 
digging his own grave, will be thrown away, as there will pro* 
bably be nobody to stretch him out, and cover him decently up 
in it. However he is clearly made out to be very miserable ; 
and prays for death, or for the imposition of some more active 
penance-^ * any thing 

But stillness, and this dreadful solitude ! ' 

At length he is visited, in his sleep, by a vision of his tender 
mother, who gives him her blessing in a gentle voice, and says, 
V** Jesuh have mercy on thee/ 

— — 'Twas that voice 
Which sung his fretful infancy to sleep 
So patiently ; which sooth'd his childish griefs; 

Counneird, with aiiguis>h and prophetic tears, 

His headstrong youth ! * p. 23. 

The air and countenance of this venerable shade, as she bent 
in sorrow over her unhappy son, are powerfully depicted in the 
following allusion to her domestic calamities. He traced therci 
not only the settled sadness of her widowhood— 

* But a more mr rtaV wretchedness than when 
Witiza’s ruffians and the red-hot brass 
Had done thr ir work, and in her arms she held 
Her eyeless husband ; wiped away the sweat 
Whijh still his tortures forced from every pore ; 

Cool'd his scorch’d lids with medicinal herbs. 

And pray'd the while for patience for herseif 
And him, — and pray'd for vengeance too, and found 
Best comfort in her curses. ' p. 23, 24*. 

While he gazes on this piteous countenance, character of 
the vision is suddenly altered ; and the verses describing the al- 
teration afford a good specimen both of Mr Southey’s command 
of words, and ot the profusion with which he sometimes pour§ 
them out on his readers. 

^ And lo ! her form was changed ! 

Radiant in arms she stood ! a bloody Cross 
Gleam'd on her breastplate, in her shield display'd 
l$rect a f^ion ramp’d ; hec^helmed head 
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Rote like the Berecjnthian Goddess crown’d 
With towers, and in her dreadful hand the sword 
Red as a fire-brand blazed. Anon the tramp 
Of borsemen, and the din of multitudes 
Moving to mortal conflict, rung around; 

The battle-song, the clang of sword and shield, 

War-cries and tumult, strife and hate and rage, 

Blasphemous prayers, confusion, agony, 

Rout and pursuit and death ; and over all 
The shout of Victoi^ . • . Spain and Victory ! * p. 24, 25. 

In awaking from this prophetic dream, he resolves to seek 
occasion of active service in such humble capacity as b^omes 
Ills fallen fortune, and turns from this first abode of his penitence 
and despair. 

The Third Book sets him on his heroic pilgrimage, ond opens 
jwith a fine picture. 

* ’Twas now the earliest morning ; soon the Sun, 

Rising above Albardos, pour’d his light 
Amid the forest, and with ray aslant 
Entering its depth « illumed tne branchless pines. 

Brighten’d their bark, tinged with a redder hqe 
Its rusty stains, and cast along the floor 

Long lines of shadow, where they rose erect. 

Like pillars of the temple. With slow foot 
Roderick pursued his way. ’ p. 27- 

We do not know that we could extract from the whole book 
.a more characteristic passage than that which describes bis e« 
motion on his first return to the sight of man, and the altered 
aspect of liis fallen people. He approaches to the walls of 
Xeyria. 

* *Twas eyen-song time, but not a bell was heard ; 

Instead thereof, on her polluted towers. 

Bidding the Moors to their unhallow’d prayer. 

The cryer stood, and with his sonorous voice 
Fill’d tne delicious vale where Lena winds 

Through groves and pastoral meads. The sound, the jjglit 
Of turban, girdle, robe, and scyraitar, 

And tawny skins, awoke contending thoughts 
Of anger, shame, and anguibh in the Goth ; 

The unaccustom’d face of human' kind 
Confused him now, and through the streets he went 
With bagged mien, and countenance like one 
Cbized or bewilder’d. All who met him turn’d. 

And wonder’d as he past. One stopt him short. 

Put dms into his hand, and then desired, 

|n hfoken Gothic fpeech,. the moon-struck man 
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To bless him. With a look of vacancy 
Roderick received the alms ; his wandering eye 
Fell on the moneyi and the fallen King, 

Seeing his own royal impress on the pie.ce, 

Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 

That seem’d like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groans supprest : the Mussleman 
Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified 
The name of Allah as he hasten’d on. 

A Christian woman spinning at her door 
Beheld him, and with sudden pity tpuch’d 
She laid her spindle by, and running in 
Took breadi and following after call’d him back| 

And placing in his passive hands the loaf. 

She said, Christ Jesus for his Mother's sako 
Have mercy on thee 1 With a look that seem'd 
Like idiotcy he heard her, and stood still, 

Staring awhile ; then bursting into tears 
Wept like a child, and thus relieved his heart* 

Full even to bursting else with swelling thoughts. 

So through the streets, and through the northern gate^ 

Did Roderick, reckless of a resting place, 

With feeble yet with hurried step, pursue 
His agitated way ; and when he reach'd 
The open fields, and found himself alone 
Beneath the starry canopy of Heaven, 

The sense of solitude, so dreadful late. 

Was then repose and comfort. There he stopt 
Beside a little rill, and brake the loaf ; 

And shedding o’er that unaccustomed food 
Painful but quiet tears, with grateful soul 
He breathed thanksgiving forth ; then made his b6d 
On heath and myrtle. * p. 28 — SO. 

After ibis, he journies on through deserted hamlets and deso* 
lated towns, till, on entering the silent streets of Auria, yet 
black with conflagration, anq stained with blood, the vestigea 
of a more licrrfic resistance appear before him. 

< Helmet and turban, scymitar and sword. 

Christian and Moor in death promiscuous lay 

Each where they fell ; and blimd-fiakes, parch'd and crack’d 

Like the dry slime «>f some receding flood ; 

And half-burnt bodies, which allured from far 
The wolf and raven, and to impious food 
Tempted the houseless dog. ’ p. 56. 

While he is gazing on this dreadful scene with all the sympa- 
thies of admiration and sorrow, a voung and lovely womaq 
pushes from the ruins, and implores mm to assist her in bury- 
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ing the bodiei of her child, husband, and parents, who lie man- 
gled at her feet. He sadly coiopl*es ; ana listens^ with bearing . 
heart and kindling eyes, to rhe veheiiient narrative and i ^fty vow 
of revei»ffe with which this benane clones her »*i(>ry. The story 
itself is a little coninionplace; turning mainl} upon her midnight 
' daughter ot the Moorish captain, who made love to her after the * 
sacrifice of all her fa'oily $ but the expression of her patriotic de- 
votedness and religious ardour* f revenge, is given wirn great en- 
ergy, as well as the eff ct which it produces <\n the waking spi- 
rit of the king. He re[>eafs the Sv.lcinn vow which she has just 
taken, and consults her a^ to the steps that may be taken for 
rousing the valiant of the land to their assiNtance. The high- 
minded Amazon then asks the name ol‘ her first proselyte, 

A^k any thing but that ! 

The fallen king replied* My name was lost 
When from the Qoths the sceptre pa^t away. ’ 

She rejo ns, rather (ess lelicituuaiy, * Then be thy name Afizc- 
cabev t ’ and sends him on an embassage to a witrdiy ablxit on 
the niountains, to whom he forthwith repot t$ what he had seen*%i 
«nd witnessed. Upon hearing the story of her magnanimous 
devotion, the worthy priest instantly divines the name of the 
heroine. 

^ Oh none but Adosinda ! • • none but she, • , 

None but that noble heart, which wa« the heart 
Of Auria while it stood, its life and strength, 

More than her father’s presence, or t'le arm 
Of her brave lord, all valiant as he was. 

Hers was the spirit, which inspired old age, 

Ambitious boyhood, girls in timid youth, 

And virgitib in the beauty of their spring. 

And youthful mothers, doting, like herself 
With ever-anxious love : She breathed through all 
That zeal and that devoted faithfulness. 

Which to the invader’s threats and promises 
Turn’d a deaf ear alike, ’ Ac. p. 53-i. 

Tlie king then communes on the affairs of Spain with this 
wenerable ^clesiastic and bis associates, who are struck with 
wonder at the lofty mien which still shines through his sunk and 
fortified frame. 

^ They scann’d his countenance ; but not a trace 
Betray’d-^the royal 0 oth : sunk was that eye 
Of sbvereignty ; and on the emaciate cheek 
llad penitence and anguish deeply drawn 

. Their furrows premature, . • furhstalling time. 

And shedding upon thirty’s brow more snows 
Than* threescore winters in their natural course 
blight else have sprinkled there. ’ p. 
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Atleni^thi the prelate lays his consecrating hands on him, and 
sends him to Pelayo, the heir-apparent of the sceptre, then a 
prisoner or hostage at the court of the Moorish prince, to say 
that the mountaineers are still unsubdued, and call on him to 
guide them to vengeance. 

These scenes last through two books ; and at the beginning 
of the Fifth, Roderick sets out on his mission. Here, while 
he reposes himself in a rustic inn, he hears the assembled guests 
at once lamenting the condition of Spain, and imprecating curses 
on the head of its guilty king. ‘ He says a few words vehemently 
for himself $ and is supported by a venerable old man, in whom 
he soon recognizes an antient servant of his mother’s houses' 
the guardian and playmate of his infant days. Secure from 
discovering himself, he musters courage to ask if his mother 
^be still alive ; and is soothed to milder sorrow by learning that 
she is. At dawn he resumes his course ; and kneeling at a bro- 
ken crucihx on the road, is insulted by a Moor, who 
accosts him with a kick, and the dignified address of 
■^curse confound thee ! ’ for which Roderick knocks him down, 
and stabs him with his own dagger. The worthy old man, 
whose name is Siv^rian, comes up just as this feat is performed, 
and is requested to assist in * hiding the carrion ; ’ after which 
they proceed lovingly together. On their approach to Cordoba, 
the old man calls sadly to mind the scene which he had witnessed 
at his last visit to that place some ten years before, when Rode- 
rick, in the pride of' his youthful triumph, had brought the haugh- 
ty foe of his father to the grave where his ashes were interred, 
and his gentle mother came to see that expiation made. The 
narrative founded on these touching recollections is given with 
great tenderness and effect ^ and reminds us of the touching and 
pure style of those narratives which form the great charm of 
the Greek dramatic writers. 

— * Three coal-black steeds 
Drew on his ivory chariot : by his side. 

Still wrapt in mourning for the long-deceased, 

Rusilla sate ; a deeper paleness blanch'd 
Her faded countenance, but in her eye 
The light of her majestic nature shone.' 

* Gracious God, 

Only but ten short years, « . and all so changed ! 

Ten little years since in yon court he* check’d 
His fiery steeds. The steeds obey’d his hand. 

The whirling wheels stood still, and when he leapt 
Upon the pavement, the whole people heard, 
their deep silence, open-ear’d, the sound^ 


politely 
‘ Gcid^s 
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With slower movement from the ivory seat 
liusilla rose, her arm, as down she slept, 

Extended to her son's supporting hand ; 

Not tor default of firm or agile strength, 

But that the feeling of that solemn hour 

Subdued her then, and tears bediinm’d her sight, ’ &e» 

^ Iloderick stood up, and reaching to the tomb 
His hands, my hero cried, Theodnfred I 
Father ! I stand before thee once again, 

According to thy prayer, when kneeling down 
Between thy knees 1 took my last farewell ; 

And vow’d by all thy sufferings,* all thy wrongs, 

And by my mother’s days and nights of woe. 

Never again to see my father’s face. 

Nor ask my mother’s blessing, till 1 broug[ht, 

Dead or in chains, the Tyrant to thy feet. 

Boy as I was, before all saints in Heaven, 

And highest God, whose justice slumbereth not, 

1 made the vow. According to thy prayer, 

In all things, 0 my fath^, is that vow 
Perform’d, alas too well ! for thou didst pray, 

While looking up 1 felt the burning tears 

Which from thy sightless sockets stream’d, drop down, • • 

That to thy grave, and not thy living feet, 

The oppressor might be led. Behold him there. ' p. 85—87. 

Tlie sketch of the guilty tyrant in this hour of retribution, is 
also very finely executed. 

. * Thus while the hero spake, Witira stood 
Listening in agony, with open mouth, 

And head, half raised, toward his sentence turn’d ; 

His eyelids stiffen’d and pursed up, . . his eyes 
Bigld, and wild, and wide ; and when the King 
Had ceased, amid the silence which ensued, 

The dastard’s chains were heard, link against link 
Clinking. ’ p, 87. 

The King listens to this commemoration of his past glories 
with deep, but suppressed emotion ; and entering the chapel, 
falls prostrate on the grave of his father. A majestic figure starts 
forward at that action, in the dress of penitence and mourning; 
and the pilgrims recognize Pelayo, to whom they both cotne 
commission^. This closes the Sixth Book. 

The Seventh contains their account of the state of affairs, and 
Pelayo’S||8ollmn acceptance of the dangerous service of leading 
the meditated insurrection. The abdicated monarch, tben kneels 
down and hails him King of Spain ; and Siverian, 
l^mful jcmembranccF, follows the high example. ' - ' 
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The Eighth Book continue this midnifi^it oonversfition, and 
introduces the young Alphonso, Pelayo’s fellow prisoner at the 
Moorish court, who is then associate to their counsels, and 
enters with eager delight into their plans of escape. These two 
^oks are rather dull ; though not without force and dignity. 
The worst thing in them is a bit of rhetoric bf Alphonso, who 
complains that uis delight in watching the moon setting over hk 
^native hills, was all spoiled on looking up and seeing tne Moor- 
ish crescent on the towers. The best, perhaps, is the following, 
short sketch of the day dawning on their anxious vigils* 

— * The lamps and tapers now grew pale. 

And through the eastern window slanting fell 
llie roseate ray of morn. Within those walls 
Returning day restored no cheerful sounds. 

Or joyous motions of awakening life ; 

But in the stream of light the speckled motes, 

As if in mimickry of inFect play. 

Floated with mazy movement. Sloping down 
Over the altar pass'd the pillar’d beam, ^ 

And rested on the sinful woman’s grave. 

As if it enter’d there, a light from Heaven. ' p. 103, lOf. 

TJie Ninth Book intrc^uces an important person, — Florinda^ 
the unhappy daughter of Ootint Julian. She sits muffled by 
Pelayo’s way, as he returns from the chapel, and begs a boon <if 
him in the name of Roderick, the chosen friend of his youth. 
He asks who it is that adjures him by that beloved but now uu- 
uttered name. 

* She bared her face, and, looking up, replied, 

Florinda ! . . Shrinking then, with both her hands 
She hid herself, and bowed her head abased 

Upon her knee. 

Pelayo stood confused : he had not seen 
Count Julian’s daughter since in Roderick’s court, 

Glittering in beauty and in innocence, 

A radiant vision, in her joy she moved : 

More like a poet’s dream, or form divine. 

Heaven’s prototype of perfect womanhood, 

>, So lovely was the presence, • . than a thing 
Of earth and perishable elements.' p. 110. 

She then tells him, that wretched as she is, the renegade Or- 

S as seeks her hand ; and begs his assistance to send her beyond 
is reach to a Christian land. He promises that she shall 
share his, fate; and they part till evening. 

The Ted^ Book sends all the heroic party upon their niglit 
jpillprii^piw mountains of Asturia. R.oderick and 8ive- 

itan had gone before. Pelayo, with Alphonso and PJorind^ 
follow in me disguise of peasants. Their midnight march in 
that superb climate is well described* 
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— — * The favouring moon arose» 

To guide them on their flight through upland path® 

Remote from frequcntage, and dales retired, 

Forest and mountain glen. Before their feet 
The ftre-fiies, swarming in the woodland shade. 

Sprung up like*sparks, and twinkled round their way; 

The timorous blackbird, starting at their step, 

^ Fled from the thicket, with shrill note of fear ; 

And far below them in the peopled dell, 

When all the soothing sounds of eve had ceased. 

The distant watch-dog*6 voice at times was heard, 

Answering the nearer whlf. All through the night 
Among the hills they travelled silently; 

Till when the stars were setting, at what hour 
The breath of Heaven is coldest, they beheld 
Within a lonely grove the expected fire, 

Where Roderick and his comrade anxiously 
Look’d for the appointed meeting. - 
^ Bright rose the fiamg replenish’d ; it illumed 
The cork-tree’s furrowed rind, its rifts and swells 
And redder scars, • • and where its aged boughs 
O’erbower’d the travellers, cast upon the leaves 
. A floating, grey, unrealizing gleam. ’ p» 117» 118. 

The rest soon sink in serene and untroubled sleep ; but Ro* 
dcrick and Florinda, little dreaming of each other’s presence, are 
kept awake by bitter recollections. At last she approaches him ; 
and, awed by the sanctity of fais air and raiment, kneels down 
before him, and asks if he knows who the wretch is who thus 
grovels before him. He answers that he does not. 

* Then said she, Here thou seest 
One who is known too fatally for all, . . 

The daughter of Count Julian. . • . Well it was 
For Roderick that no eye beheld him now ! 

From head to foot a sharper pang than death 
Thrill’d him : his heart, as at a mortal stroke, 

Ceased from its functions ;* his breath faifd. ’ p. 130« 

The darkness and her own emotions prevent lier from ob« 
serving him, and she proceeds — 

* Father, at length she said, all tongues amid 
" This general ruin shed their bitterness 
On Broderick, load his memory with reproach, 

A^d^ith their curses persecute his soul. . . • 

Why shouldst thou tell me this ? exclaim’d the Cfpdi^ 

From. bis cold forehead wiping as he make 

The deathJike moisture ? . • ^y of Roderick’s gi^ . 

Tell roe i Or thinkest tliou I know it not ? v / 

Alas ! who bath not heard &e hideous tale 

6f Roderick’s riiame 1 
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• There ! she cried^ 

Drawing her body backward where she knelt, 

And stretching forth her arms with head upraised, . • 

There it pursues me still ! . . I came to thee. 

Father, for comfort, and thou heapest fire 
Upon m>' head. But hear me patiently. 

And let me undeceive thee I self-abased. 

Not to arraign another, do I orme : . . 

I come a self-accuser, self-condcnm’d. 

To take upon myself the pain deserved ; 

For I have drank the cup of bitterness. 

And having drank therein of heavenly grace, 

1 must not put away the cup of shame. 

Thus as she spake she falter’d at the close. 

And in that dying fall her voice sent forth 
Somewhat of its origiital sweetness. Thou ! . • 

Thou self-abased ! exclaim’d the astonish’d King ; • . 

Thou self condemn’d 1 . . The cup of shame for Siee ! • • 

^ f Thee . . thee, Florinda ! . . But the very excess 
Of passion check’d his speech. * p. 121, 122. 

Still utterly unconscious of her strange confessor, she goca 
oa to explain herself— 

— • I loved the King, . • 

Tenderly, passionately, madly Inved him. 

Sinful it was to love a child of earth 
With such entire devotion as 1 hned 
Hoderick, the heroic Prince, :he glorious Goth ! 

He was the sunshine of my soul, and like 
A dower, 1 lived and flourish’d in his light. 

Oh hear not with me thus impatiently ! 

No tale of weakness this, th it in the act 

Of penitence, iiiduleent to itself 

With garrulous palliation half repeats 

The sin it ill repents. 1 will be brief ’ p. 123, 124i, 

She then describes the unconscious growth of their mutual 
passion,— enlarges upon her own imprudence in affording him 
opportunities ofdeclaring it, — and expresses her conviction, that 
the wretched catastrophe was brought about, not by any preme- 
ditated guilt, but in a moment of delirium, which she had her* 
self been instrumental in bringing on. 

* Here then, O Father, at thy feet I own 
My»elf the guiltier ; for full wed I knew 
These wei^ his thoughts ; but vengeance master’d me. 

And in my agony I curst the man 
Whom i fovM best. 

Do<^t thou recall that curse f 

Cried B ederic k, in a 

ipUgfj^ra jwm w" 
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Still with his head depress’d, and covering still 
Hisicountenance* Recall it \ she exclaim’d ; 

Father, I come to thee because 1 gave 

The reins to wrath too long, . . because I wrought 

His ruin, death, and infamy. . • O God, 

Forgive the wicked yengeance thus indulged, 

As 1 forgive the King ! ’ p. IStl. 

Roderick again stops her enthusiastic self accusation, and re- 
jects her too generous vindication of the King and turning to 
Siverian, adds — 

To that old man, said he, 

And to the mother of the unhappy Goth, 

Tell, if it please thee, not what thou hast pour’d 
Into my secret ear, but that the child 
' For whom they mourn with anguish" unallay’d, 

Sinn’d not from vicibos will, or heart corrupt. 

But fell by fatal circumstance betray’d. 

And if in charity to them thou say’st 
Something to palliate, something to excuse 
An act of sudden frenzy when the fiend « 

O’ercame him, thou wilt do for Roderick 
All he could ask thee, all that can be done 
On eardi, and all his spirit could endure. 

Venturing towards her an imploring look. 

Wilt thou join with me for his soul in prayer i 
He said, and trembled as he spake. That voice 
Of sympathy was like Heaven’s influence, 

Wounding at once and comforting the soul. ^ 

* O Father, Christ requite thee ! she exclaim’d ; 

Thou hast set free the springs' which withering griefs 

Have closed too long. ’ 

■ — * Then in a firmer spensh, 

For Roderick, for Count Julian and myself, 

Three wretchedest of all the human race. 

Who have destroyed, each other and ourselves, 

Mutually wrong’d and wrpngtag, let us pray ! ’ p. 1S3— 4. 

There is great power, we think, and great dramatic talent, 
hi this part of the poem. Hie meeting' of Roderick and FIo- 
xinda was a touchstone for a poet who had ventured on such a 
subject ; and Mr Southey has come out of the test, of standard 
weight and purity. 

The Eleventh Book brings them in safety to the castle of 
CSount l^edro, tbe father of the young Alphon^ formerlv the 
feudal but now the Joval soldier ot Pelayo^ 1%^ find him 

arming in his courts with fdl his vassafe, to tnstaoriy a- 

gainst tbe Moors: And their joyfiri wekome^ 

24ight of father imd mother at the' return of thetiP iscblie bbjt 
are very beaaUfully described. 
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The Twelfth Canto continues these preparations.— T ie Vest 
part of it is the hasty and hopeful investiture of the younsr Al« 
phonso, with the honours of knighthood. The mixture of do- 
mestic affection with military ardour, and the youthful inno- 
cence, ingenuous modesty, and unclouded hopes of that bloom- 
* ing age, are feelingly combined in the following amiable picture. 

* Rejoicing in their task, 

The servants of the house with emulous love 
Dispute the charge. One brings the cuirass, one 
The buckler ; this exultingly displays 
The sword, his comrade lifts the helm on high : 

The greaves, the gauntlets they divide ; . . a spur 
Seems now to dignify the officious hand 
Which for such service bears it to his Lord. 

Greek artists in the imperial city forged 
That sph'ndid armour, perfect in their craft ; 

With curious skill they wrought it^ framed alike 
To shine amid the pageantry of war, 

And lor the proof of battle. Many a time 
Alphonso from his nurse’s lap had stretch’d 
His infant hands toward it eagerly. 

Where gleaming to the central fire it hung 
High in the hall ; and many a time had wish’d 
With boyish ardour, that the day were come 
When Pedro to his prayers would grant the boon. 

His dearest heart’s desire. 

No season this for old solemnities, 

For wassailry and sport ; • . the hath, the bed. 

The vigil, . . all preparatory rites 
Omitted now, , • here in the face of Heaven, 

Before the vassals of his father’s house. 

With them in instant peiil to partake 
The chance of life or death, the heroic boy 
Dons his first arms ; the coated scales of steel 
Which o’er the tunic to his knees depend, 

The hose, the sleeves of mail : bareheaded then 
He stood. But when Count Pedro took the spurs, 

And bent his knee in service to his son, 

Alphonso from that gesture half drew hack, 

Starting in reverence, and a deeper hue 

Spread o’er the glow of joy which flush’d hi-s cheeks. 

Do thou the rest, Pelayo ! said the Count ; 

So shall the ceremony of this hour 

Exceed in honour what in form it lacks. ’ p. 147 — 149. 

The ceremony is followed by a solemn vow of fidelity to SpaiOf 
and eternal war with the lofidel, administered by lioderick, auU 
Vot. XXV. NO. 49. B 
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devoutly taken by the young Knight, and all his assembled fol- 
lowers. 

‘ Silently' 

The people knelt ; and when they rose, such awe 
Held them in silence, that the eagle*s cry, 

* Who far above them, at her highest dight • 

A speck scarce visible, wheel’d round and round, 

Was heard distinctly ; and the mountain stream. 

Which ^rom the distant glen sent forth its sound 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 
In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 
Of waters in the stillness of the night. ’ p. 154. 

The Thirteenth Book contains a brief account df the defeat 
of a Moorish detachment by this faithful troop, and of the 
oiwardice and rebuke of Count Eudon, who had tamely yielded 
to the invaders, and is dismissed with scorn to the castle which 
his brave countrymen had redeemed. They then proceed to 
guard or recover the castle of Pelayo. 

The Fourteenth Book descrilies their happy arrival at thaV 
fortress, at the fall of evening ; where, though they do not find 
his wife and daughters, who bad retired for safety to a sacred 
cave in the mountains, they meet a joyful and triumphant band 
of his retainers, returning from a glorious repulse of the Moors, 
and headed by the inspiring heroine Adosincla, who speedily re- 
cognizes in Roderick her mournful assistant and first proselyte at 
Auria, while he at the same moment discovers among the ladies 
of her train the calm and venerable aspect of his beloved mother 
Rusilla. 

The Fifteenth Book contains the history of his appcaraTicc 
before that venerated parent. Unable to sleep, he had wander- 
ed forth before dawn, 

— that morn 

With its cold dews might bathe his throbbing brow, 

And with its breath allay the feverish beat 
That burnt within. Alas ! the gales of morn 
Reach not the fever of a wounded heart ! 

How shall he meet his Mother’s eye, how make 
His secret known, and from that voice revered 
Obtain forgiveness ! ’ p. 179^ 

While he is meditating under what pretext to introchice him- 
self, the^ood Siverian comes to say, that his lady wishes to see 
tbe^holy fibber who had spoken so charitably of her tinlmppy 
son.-— The succeeding scene is very finely conceived^ and 
ported with great judgnient and foeling. • * 

‘ Count Julian’s daughter with Ilusilia sa^ ; 

]foth had been weeping, both were pale, but 
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With hc^d as for humility abased 
Roderick approach’d, and bendbg, on his breast 
He cross’d his humble arms. Rusilla rose 
In reverence to the priestly character, 

And with a mournful eye regarding him, 

Thus she began. Good Father, I have heard 
From my old faithful servant and true friend. 

Thou didst reprove the inconsiderate tongue. 

That in the anguish of its spirit pour’d 
A curse upon my poor unhappy child. 

0 Father Maccabee, this is a hard world. 

And hasty in its judgements ! Time has been, 

When not a tongue within the Pyrenees 
Dared whisper in dispraise of Roderick’s name. 

Now if a voice be raised in his behalf, 

'Tis noted for a wonder, and the man 

Who utters the strange speech shall be admired 

For such excess of Christian charity. 

' Thy Christian charity hath not been lost; . . 

* Father, I feel its virtue : • . it hath been 

Balm to my heart : . • with words and grateful tears, • . 

All that is left me now for gratitude, • • 

1 thank thee, and beseech thee in thy prayers 

That thou wilt still remember Roderick’s name. ’ p. 180, 181. 
The all-enduring king shudders at these words of kindness;-— 
but repressing his emotion — 

* O venerable Lady, he replied. 

If aught may comfort that unhappy soul 
It must be thy compassion, and thy prayers. 

She whom he most hath wrong’d, she who alone 
On earth can grant forgiveness for his crime, 

She hath forgiven him ; and thy blessing now 
Were all that he could ask, . .all that could bring 
Profit or consolation to his soul. 

If he hath been, as sure we may believe, 

A penitent sincere. ’ p. 182. 

Florinda then asks his prayers for her unhappy and apostata 
father, and his advice as to the means of rejoining him. 

* While thus Florinda spake, the dog who lay 
Before Rusilla’s feet, eyeing him long 
And wistfully, had recognized at length, 

Changed as he was and in those sordid weeds, 

His royal Master. And bet,i;ose and lick’d 
His wither’d hand, and earnestly Ibok’d up 
With ewes whose human il^eaning did not need 
aid of speech ; .and moan’d; as if at oncai 
To court and chide the Iq^^thheld caress. 

A feeling uncommix’d witfi^ense of guilt 
B 3 * 
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Or shame, yet painfullest, tlirill’d through the King ; 

But he, to selF-controul now long inured, 

Represt his rising heart. ’ &c* p* 186. 

He makes a short and pious answer to the desolate Florinda;-— 
and then — 

* Deliberately, in self-possession still, 

Himself from that most painful interview 
Dispeeding, he withdrew. The watchful dog 
Follow’d his footsteps close. But he retired 
Into the thickest grove ; there yielding way 
To. his o’erburthen’d nature, from all eyes 
Apart, he cast himself upon the ground. 

And threw his arms around the dog, and cried. 

While tears stream’d down. Thou, Theron, then hast known 
Thy poor lost master, . . Theron, none but thou ! ’ p. 1 87- 

The. Sixteenth Book contains the reunion of Pelayo’s family 
in the cave of Covadonga. His morning journey to the place 
of this glad meeting, through the enchanting scenery of his 
native hill-, and with the joyous company of sell-approving 
thoughts, is well described^ We can find room only for a 
slight sketch of its latter stages, when he has ascended near to 
the source of the clear mountain torrent. 

^ No fields of waving corn were here, 

Nor wicker storehouse for the autumnal grain. 

Vineyard, nor bowery fig, nor fruitful grove ; 

Only the rocky vale, the mountain stream. 

Incumbent crags, and bills that over hills 
Arose on either hand, here hung with woods, 

Here rich with heath, that o’er some smootli ascent 
Its purple glory spread, er golden gorse ; 

Bare here, and striated with many a hue. 

Scored by the wintry rain ; by torrents here 
Riven, and with overhanging rocks abrupt. p. 

* And never had Pelayo till that hour 
So deeply felt the force of solitude. 

High over head the eagle soar’d serene, 

And the grey lizard on the rocks below 
Bask’d in the sun : no living creature else 

In this remotest wilderness was seen. ’ p. 193. 

Arrived at lost upon .the lonely platform which masks the 
^ve in which the springs burst out, and his children are con- 
ceal^ ^ie^aounds his bi^le note; and the rock gives up its in- 
batiliiits. There is something animating and impressive, but 
withal a litd^ too classTcal and rdpturous, in the &u length pie- 
^re of this ddightfu) scene. 

^ But when a third and broader blast 
Rung in tilt echoing archway, ne'er did wand. 
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With magic power endued^ call up a sight 
So strange, as sure in that wild solitude 
It seem’d, when from the bowels of the rock 
The mother and her children hasten’d forth. 

She in the sober charms and dignity 
Of womanhood mature, nor verging yet 
Upon decay ; in gesture like a queen, 

Such inborn and habitual majesty 
Ennobled all her steps : • . Favila such 
In form and stature, as the Sea Nymph’s son, 

When that wise Centaur from his cave well-pleased 
Beheld the boy divine his growing strength 
Against some shaggy lionet es^^ay, 

And fixing in the half-grown mane his hands. 

Roll with him in fierce dalliance intertwined. 

But like a creature of some higher sphere 
His sister came ; she scarcely touch’d the rock, 

So light was Hermesind’s aerial speed. 

Beauty and grace and innocence in her 
In heavenly union shone. One who had held 
The faith of elder Greece, would bure have thought 
She was some glofious nymph of seed divine, 

Oread or Dryad, of Diana’s train 
The youngest and the loveliest : yea she seem’d 
Angel, or soul beatified, from realms 
Of bliss, on errand of parental love 
To earth re-sent. ’ p. 197, 19^. 

Many a slow century since that day hath fill’d 
Its course, and countless multitudes have trod 
With pilgrim feet that consecrated cave ; 

Yet not in all those ages, amid all 
The untold concourse, hath one breast been swoln 
W'ith such emotions as Pelayo felt 
That hour. ’ p. 201. 

The Seventeenth Book brings back the story to Roderick, 
who, with feelings more rcconcilecl, but purposes of penitence 
and mortification as deep as ever, and as resolved, muses by 
the side of the stream on past and future fortunes. 

^ Upon a smooth grey stone sate Roderick there ; 

The wind above him stirFd the hazel boughs, 

And murmuring at his feet the river ran. 

He sate with folded arms and head declined 
Upon his breast, feeding on bitter thoughts. 

Till Natu^ gave him in the exhausted sense 
Of woe a respite something like repose ; 

And then the quiet sound of gentle winds 
And waters with their lulli^ consonance 
Beguiled him of himself. Of all within 
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Oblivious there he sate, sentient alone 
Of outward nature, . . of the whispering leaves 
That sooth’d his' ear, . . the genial breath of heaven 
That fanned his cheek, . . the stream’s perpetual flow, 

That, with its shadows and its glancing lights. 

Dimples and thread-like motions infinite, 

For ever varying and yet still the same, 

Like time toward eternity, ran by. 

Resting his head upon his Master’s knees, 

Upon the bank beside him Theron lay. * p. 205, 206. 

In this quiet mood, he is accosted by Siverian, who enter- 
tains him with a long account of Pelayo’s belief in the innocence, 
or comparative innocence of their beloved Roderick, and of his 
own eager and anxious surmises that he uiay still be alive. 

The Eighteenth Book, which is rather long and heavy, con- 
tains the account of Pelayo’s coronation. The best part of it, 
perhaps, is the short sketch of his lady’s affectionate exultation 
in his glory. When she saw the preparations that announced 
this great event, — — ■ *■ her eyes 

Brightened ; the quickened action of the blood 
Tinged with a deeper hue her glowing cheek. 

And on her lips there sate a smile which spake 
The honourable pride of perfect love, 

Rejuicing, for her husband’s sake, to share 
The lot he chose, the perils he defied, 

The lofty fortune which their faith foresaw. * p. 218. 

Roderick bears a solemn part in the lofty ceremonies of this 
important day, and, with a calm and resolute heart, beholds the 
allcGriance of his subjects transferred to bis heroic kinsman. 

The Nineteenth Book is occupied with an interview between 
Roderick and his mother, who has at last recognized him ; and 
even while she approves of his penitential abandonment of the 
world, tempts him with bewitching visions of recovered fame and 
glory, and of atonement made to Floiinda, by placing her iit 
the lank of his queen. He continues firm, however, in hislof* 
fy purpose. ■■■■ ■■ — * From the hour, 

When in its second best nativity. 

My soul was born again through grace, this heart 
Died to the world. Dreapis such as thine pass now 
Like evening clouds before me ; if 1 think 
How^beautiful they seem, ’tis but to feel 
Hbw soon they fade, how fast the night shuts in. 

. .But in that World to which my hopes look on, 

Time enters not, nor Mutability ; 

Beauty and Goodness are unfaaing there ; 

. Whatever there is given us to enjoy, 

^ ^hat we enjoy for fever, still tlie same. . , • 
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Much might Count Julian’s sword achieve for Spain 
And me ; but more will his dear daughter’s soul 
EiFect ill Heaven ; and soon will she be there 
An Angel at the Throne of Grace, to plead 
In his behalf and mine. * p. 238. 

* The pious Princess soon acquiesces in those pious resolutions; 
and, engaging to keep his secret, gives him her blessing, and 
retires. 

The Twentieth Book conducts \k to the Moorish camp and 
the presence of Count Julian. Orpas, a baser apostate, claims 
the promised hand of Florinda ; and Julian appeals to the Moor- 
ish Prince, whether the law of Mahomet ad n[) its of afbrcedmip* 
riage. The Prince attests that it docs not ; and then Julian, 
who has just learned that his daughter was in the approaching 
host of Pelayo, obtains leave to despatch a messenger to invite 
her to his arms. There is something touching in the terms of 
the message thus publicly given by the vindictive, relenting, de* 
sohtc and most affectionate father. 

‘ Say to her, that her father solemnly 
Annuls the covenant with Orpas pledged, 

Nor with solicitations, nor with threats, 

Will urge her more, nor from that liberty 
Of faith restrain her, which the Prophet’s law, 

Liberal as Heaven from whence it came, to all 
Indulges. Tell her that her father says 
His days are number’d, and beseeches her 
By that dear love, which from her infancy 
' Still he hath borne her, growing as she grew, 

Nursed in our weal, and strengthen’d in our woe, 

She will not in the evening of his life, 

Leave him forsaken and alone. Enough 
Of sorrow, tell her, have her injuries 
Brought on her father’s head ; let not her act 
Thus aggravate the burthen. , Tell her too, 

That when he pray’d her to return, he wept 
Profusely as a child ; but bitterer tears 
Than ever fell from childhood’s eyes, were those 
Which traced his hardy cheeks. 

With faltering voice 
He spake, and after he had ceased from speech 
His lip was quivering still. ’ p. 252, 253. 

The Twenty-first Book contains the meeting of Julian with 
Ills daughter and Roderick, under whose protection she comes 
at evening to the Moorish camp, and finds her father at his ab- 
lutions at the door of his tent, by the side of a clear mountain 
spring ; — on her approach, he clasps her in his arms with 
Rowing love. 
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* Th^U hflst not then forsaken me, my child. 

Howe’er the inexorable will of Fate 

May in the world wliich is to come divide 
Our everlasting destinies, in this 
Thou wilt not, O my child, abandon me ! 

And then with deep and interrupted voicep 
Nor seeking to restrain his copious tears, 

My blessing be upon thy head, he cried, 

A father’s blessing ! though all faiths were false* 

It should not lose its worth ! . • . She lock’d her hands 

Around his neck, and gazing in his face 

Tlirough streaming tears, exclaim’d, Oh never more* 

Here or hereafter, never let us part ! ’ p. 258. 

He is at first offended with the attendance and priestly habit 
of Roderick, and breaks out into some infidel taunts upon creeds 
and churchmen ; but is forced at length to honour the firmness, 
the humility and candour of this devoted Christian. He poses 
him, however, in the course of their discussion, by rather an un- 
lucky question. •- 

* Thou preachest that all sins may be effaced :* 

Is there forgiveness, Christian, in thy creed 

For Roderick 8 crime ? . . For Roderick and for thee. 

Count Julian, said the Goth \ and as he spake 
Trembled through every fibre of his frame, 

The gate of Heaven is open. Julian threw 
His wrathful hand aloft, and cried, Away ! 

Earth could not hold us both, nor can one Heaven 
Contain my deadliest encmjrand me ! 

My father, say not thus ! Florinda cried ; 

I have forgiven him ! I have pray’d for fiim ! 

For him, for thee, and for myself I pour 
One constant prayer to Heaven * In passion then 
She knelt, and bending back, with arms and face 
Raised toward the sky, the supplicant exclaim’d. 

Redeemer, heal bis heart ! * p. 269. 


This ' ethical dialogue is full of lofty sentiment and strong 
images ; but is, on the whole, rather tedious and heavy. — One 
of the newest pirtur^ is the following ; and the sweetest scone, 
perhaps^H^at wniefa doses the book immediately after. 

. . ^ Methtnks if ye would know 

How visitations of calamity 
AfltA the pious soul, 'tls shown ye there ! 


Look yonder at that cloud, which through the sky 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career , 

The roUing tnoon ! 1 watch’d it as it came, ' 


And the deep opaque would blot her beams f 

jneltiog like a wreath of snow, it bangs 
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In folds of wavy silver roundt and clothes ‘ 

The orb with richer beauties than her own^ 

Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. — 

ThuM having said* the pious sufferer sate, 

Beholding with fix'd eyes that lovely orb, 

Till quiet tears confused in dizzy light 
The broken moonbeams. They too by the toil 
Of spirit, as by travail of the day 
Subdued, were silent, yielding to the hour. 

The silver cloud diffusing slowly past, 

And now into its airy elements 
Resolved is gone ; while through the azure depth 
Alone in heaven the glorious Moon pursues 
Her course appointed, with indifferent beams 
Shining upon the silent hills around, 

And the dark tents of that unholy host. 

Who, all unconscious of impending fate. 

Take their last slumber there. The camp is still ; 

The (ires have moulder'd, and the breeze which stirs 
The soft and snowy embers, just lays bare 
At times a red and evanescent light, 

Or for a tpoment wakes a feeble dame. 

They by the fountain hear the stream below. 

Whose murmurs, as thd wind arose or fell, 

Fuller or fainter reach the ear attuned* 

And now the nightingale, not distant far, 

Began her solitary song ; and pour’d 

To the cold moon a richer, stronger strain • 

Than that with w'hich the lyric lark salutes 
The new-born day. Her deep and thrilling song 
Seem’d with its piercing melody to reach* 

The soul, and in mysterious unison 

Blend with all thoughts of gentleness and love. 

Their hearts were open to the healing power 
Of nature ; and the splendour of the night, 

The flow of waters, and tliat^sweetest lay 
Came to them like a copious evening dow 
Falling on vernal herbs which thirst for ridn. * 274*2*76. 

The Twenty- second Book is fuller of 'bufiness than of poetry. 
The vindictive Orpas persuades the Moorish leader, that Julian 
meditates a defection from his cause; and, by working on his 
Auspicious spirit, obtains his consent to bis assassination on the 
first convenient opportunity. 

The, Twenty-tbird Book recounts the carnage and overthrow 
of the Moors in the strait of Covadonga. Deceived by false 
telKgence, and drunk with deceitful hope, they advance iip t^ 
long and precipitous defile, along the cliffs and ridges of which 
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t Pelayo had not only stationed his men in ambush, but had piled 
huj^e stfJiies and trunks of trees, ready to bre pushed over upon 
the ranks of the enemy in the lower pass. A soft summer mist 
hanging upon the side of the clifls helps to conceal these prepara- 
tions; and the whole line of the Infidel is entered irretrievably 
in the ^?ulph, when Adosinda appears on a rock in the van, and, 
with her proud defiance, gives the word, W'hich is the siCTal for 
the assault. The description is, as usual, a litUe oveiv* 

worked, but is unquestionably striking and impressive. 

* As the Moors 

Advanced, the Cliieftain in the van was seen 
Known by his arms, and from the crag a voice 
Pronounced his name, • . . Alcahman, boa ! look up, 

Alcahman ! As the floating mist drew up 
Jr. had divided there, and opened round 
The Cross ; part clinging to the rock beneath. 

Hovering and waving part in fleecy folds, 

A canoj)}^ of silver light condensed 

To shape and substance. In the midst there stood * 

A female form, one liand upon the Cross, 

The other raised in menacing act; below 

Jioose flow’d her raiment, but her breast was arm'd. 

And helmeted her head. The Moor turn'd pale. 

For on the walls of Auria he had seen 

That wclUknoivn 6gure, and had well believed 

She rested with the dead. What, hoa ! she cried, 

Alcahman ! ^ In the name of all who fell 
At Auria in the massacre, this hour 
1 summon thee before the throne of God 
To answer for the innocent blood ! This hour, 

Moor, Miscreant, Murderer, Child of Hell, this hour 
1 summon thee to judgment ! ... In the name 
Of God \ for Spain and Vengeance ! 

From voice to voice on either side it past 
With rapid repetition, . . In4he name 
Of God ! for Spain and Vengeance ! and forthwith 
On either side along the whde defile 
The Asturians shouting in the name of God, 

Set the whole ruin loose ; huge trunks and stones, 

And loosen'd crags, down down they roil’d with rush * 

And bound, and thundering force. Such was the fall 
Ail^lien son»e city by the labouring earth 
HeUved from its strong foundations is cast down, 

And all its dwelling^ towers, and palaces 
f'ln one wide desolation prostrated, 
from end to end of that long straight, the. crash 
Was heard continuous, and commixt with sound« 

dreadfaij shrieks^of horror and despair, . t 
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And death, • . the wild and agonizing cry 
Of that whole host in one destruction whelm’d. ’ p. S98, S99. 
The Twenty-fourth Book is full of tragical matter, and is per- 
haps the most interesting of the whole piece. A Moor, on ti^^ 
,histigation of Orpas and Abulcacem, pierces Julian with a mor- 
tal wound; who thereupon exhorts bis captains, already disgust- 
ed with the jealous tyranny of the Infidel, to rejoin the stniulard 
and the faith of their countr}', and then requests to be bnrue 
into a neighbouring church, where Florinda has been praying 
for his conversion. 

‘ They raised him from the earth ; 

He, knitting as they lifted him his hiow, 

Drew in through open lips and teeth firm-closed 
His painful breath, and on the lance laid hand, 

Xiest its long shaft should shake the mortal wound. 

Gently his men with slow and sWdy step 
Their suffering burthen bore, and in the Church 
Before the altar laid him ^own, his head 
Upon Florinda's knees. ’ p. 307, 308. 

He then, on the solemn adjuration of Roderick, renounces the 
bloody faith to which he had so long adhered ; and reverently 
receives at his hand the sacrament of reconciliation and peace. 
There is great feeling and energy we think in what folluwa. 

* That dread office done, 

Count Julian with amazement saw the Priest 
Kneel down before him. By the sacrament 
Which we have here partaken, Roderick cried, 

In this most awful moment ; by that hope, « . 

That holy faith which comforts thee in death. 

Grant thy forgiveness, Julian, ere thou Idiest ! 

Behold the man who most hath injured thee i 
Roderick, the wretched Goth, the guilty cause 
Of ail thy guilt, . . the unworthy instrument 
Of thy redemption, . . kneels b^ore thee here. 

And prays to be forgiven ! 

Roderick! exclaim’d 

The dying Count, . . Roderick ! . . ahd from the floor 
With violent effort half he raised himself; 

The spear hung heavy in his side, and pain 
And weakness overcame him, that he feU 
Back on his daughter s lap. O Death, cried he, . . 

Passing his hand across his cold damp brow, . . 

Thou tamest the strong limb, and conquercst 
The stubborn heart ! But yesterday I said 
One Heaven could not contain mine enemy 
And mo ; and now 1 lift my dying voice 
To say. Forgive me, Lord, as I forgive 

who hath done the wrong ! • . lie closed bis eyes 
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A moment ; then with sudden impulse crledf • . 

Roderick, thy wife is dead, . . the Church hath power 
To free thee from thy vows, •*. the broken heart 
Might yet be heafd, the wrong redress’d, the throne 
Rebuilt by that same hand which pull’d it down, 

And these curst Africans ... Oh for a month 
Of that waste life which millions misbestow ! . • ’ p. 311, 312. 
Returning weakness then admonishes him, however, of the 
near approach of death ; and he begs the friendly band of Ro- 
derick Co cut short his dying p«ings, by drawing forth the, wea- 

E on which clogs the wound in his side. He then gives him his 
and in kindness, — blesses and kisses his heroic daughter, and 
expires. The concluding lines are full of force and tenderness. 

* When from her father’s body she arose, 

Her cheek was flush’d, and in her eyes there beam’d 
A wilder brightness. On the Goth she gazed ; 

While underneath the emotions of that hour 
Exhausted life gave way. O God 1 she said. 

Lifting her hands, thou hast re^^tored me all, . • ^ 

All • . in one hour ! • • and round his neck she threw 
Her arms and cried. My Roderick ! mine in Heaven ! 
Groaning, he claspt her close, and in that act 
And agr ny her happy spirit fled. * p. 313. 

The Last Book describes the recognition and exploits of Ro- 
derick in the last of his battles. After the revolt of Julian’s 
army, Orpas, bv whose counsels it had been occasioned, is sent 
forward by the Moorish leader, to try to win them back ; and 
advances in front of the line, demanding .a parl^, mount^ on 
the beautiful Oreli 9 , the famous war horse of Roderick, who, 
roused at that sight, obtains leave from Pelayo, to give the rene- 
gade his answer ; and after pouring out upon him some words 
of abuse and acorn, seizes the reins of his trusty steed ; and 
— How now, he cried, 

Orelio ! old companion, . • my good horse, . . 

Off with this recreant burthen ! • . . And with that 
He raised his hand, ai^ rear’d, and back’d the steed. 

To that remember’d voice and arm of power 
Obedient. Down the hdpless tiaitor fell 
Violendy thrown, and Roderick over him 
Thrice kd, with just and unrelenting hand, - 
The trampling hoofs. Go join Witiza now, 

Wkf ^ he lies howling, the avenger cried. 

And tell him Roderick sent theel ’ p.'SlS, 319; 

Hef then vaults upon the noble horse | and fitting Count Ju- 
lu^’a smrd to his gtasp, rushes in the van of the Christian ar- 
il^, into the thick array of the Infidel,— • where, unarmed as he 
lUkd clothed in his penitential robes of waving Jbil^, he 
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icatters death and terror around hinut and cuts his way clean 
through the whole host of his opponents. He there descries the 
army of Pelnyo advancing to cooperate ; and as he rides up to 
them with his wonted royal air and gesture, and on his well- 
known steed of royalty, both the King and Siverian are instan- 
taneous!} struck with the apparition, and marvel that the weeds 
of penitence should so long have concealed their sovereign.— 
Roderick, unconscious of this recognition, briefly informs them 
of what has befallen, and requests the honourable rites of 
Chrbtian sepulchre for the unfortunate Julian and his daughter. 

^ In thi;; and all things else, 

Pelayo answer’d, lookina wistfully 
Upon the Goth, thy pleasure shall be done. 

Then Roderick saw thnt he was known, and turn’d 
His head away in silenoe. But the old man 
Laid hold upon his bridle, and look’d up 
In his master’s face, weeping and silently. 

Thereat the Goth with fervent pressure took 
His hand, and bending down toward him, said. 

My good Siverian, ao not thou this day 
To war ! I charge thee keep thyself from- harm ! 

Thou art pa<t the age for combats, and with whom 
Hereafter should thy mistress talk of me 
If thou wert gone ? ’ p. 330, 

He then borrow^ the delensive armour of this faithful servant ; 
and taking a touching and affectionate leave of him, vaults a- 
gain on Uie back of Orelio ; and placing himself without ex- 
planation in the van of the army, leads them on to the instant 
assault. The renegade leaders fall on all sides beneath his re- 
sistless blows. 

— * And in the heat of fight 
Rejoicing and forgetful of all else 
Set up his cry as he was wont in youth, 

Roderick the Gqth ! ... his war-cry known so welL 
Pelayo eagerly took up the word. 

And shouted out his kinsman’s name beloved, 

Roderick the Goth ! Roderick and Victory ! 

Roderick and Vengeance ! Odoar gave it forth ; 

Urban repeated it, and through his ranks 
Count Pedro sent the cry. Not from the field 
Of his great victory, when Witiza fell, 

With louder acclamations had that name 
Been borne abroad upon the winds of heaven. * 

O’er the field it spread. 

All hearts and tongues uniting in the cry ; 

Mountains and rocks and vales re-echoed round 
And he rejoicing in his strength rode on, 
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Laying on the Moors with that good sword, and smote. 

And overthrew, and scattered, and destroy'd, 

And trampled down ; and still at every blow 
Exultiugly he sent the war-cry forth, 

Roderick the Goth ! Roderick and Victory ! 

Roderick and Vengeance ! * p, 334-, 335* c 

The carnage at length is over, and the field is won ! — but 
where is he to whose name and example the victory is owing i 

‘ Upon the banka 

Of Sella was Orelio found, his legs 
And flanks incarnadined, his poitral smear'd 
With froth and foam and gore, his silver mane 
Sprinkled with blood, which hung on every hair. 

Aspersed like dew-drops : trembling there he stood 
From the toil of battle, and at times sent forth 
His tremulous voice far-echoing loud and shrill, 

A frequent, anxious cry, with which he seem'd 
To call the master whom he loved so well, 

And who had thus again forsaken him*. 

Siverian's helm and cuirass on the grass 
Lay near ; and Julian's sword, its hilt and chain 
Clotted with blood ; but where was he whose hand 
Had wielded it so well that glorious day ? • . . 

Days, months, and years, and generations past. 

And centuries held their course, before, far off 
Within a hermitage near Viseu's walls, 

A humble tomb was found, which bore inscribed 
In ancient characters King Roderick's name. ’ p, 339, 

These eopious extracts must have settled our readers’ opinion 
of this poem ; and though they are certainly taken from the 
better pat’ts of it, we have no wish to disturb the forcible irn- 

S ression which they must have been the means of producing, 
ts chief fault undoubtedly is the monotony of its tragic and so* 
Icmn tone, — the perpetual gloom with which all its scenes are 
overcast, — and the tediousness with which some of them are de* 
veloped. There are many dull passages in short, and a consid- 
erable quantity of heavy reading; — some silliness, and a great 
deal of affectation i But the beauties, upon the whole, prepon- 
derate; — ^and theae, we hope, speak for themselves in the passa- 
ges we have already extracted^ 

versification is smooth and melodious, though too uni-* 
formly dravm 6at into a long and linked sweetness. The die- 
ikp is as usual more reoiarkimle for comousness than force 
though less defaced than formerly^ith phrases of affected 
. simplicity and itifim tine pathos, is still too much speckled with 
etronge words 5 whkfli, whether they are old or newi are aof 
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English at the present dav^ — and we hope nerer will become so. 
What use or ornament does Mr Southey expect to derive for 
his poetry from such words as avid and aureate^ and auriphry* 
giatc ? or leman and wedery^ jrequmtage and ytndhhead^ and 
twenty more as pedantic and affected ? What good is therc> 
we should like to know, in talking of ^ oaken galilees, ’ or ^ in- 
carnadined poitrals, * or ‘ all-able Providence, ^ and such other 
points of learning? — If poetry is intended for general delighi, 
ought not its language to be generally intelligible ? 


Art. II. De la Litterature dii Midi de V Europe. Par J. C. 1^. 

SiMONDE DE SiSMONDi. 4 Tom. Paris, 1813. 

^T^Hrs is another great work from the pen of the celebrated 
historian of the Italian Republics : though we think it 
, written, on the whole, with less force and spirit than, that ad- 
mirable historJ^ The excellent author has visibly less enthu- 
siasm as a critic than as a politician ; and therefore he interests 
us less in that character, and at the same time inspires us ra- 
ther with less than greater confidence in the accuracy of his o- 
pinions; for there can be no real love of liberty, or admiration 
of genius, where there is no enthusiasm — and no one who does 
not love them, will ever submit to the labour of a full pnd fair 
investigation of their history and concerns. A cold, calculating 
indifference in matters of taste, is generally the effect of want of 
feeling; as affected moderation in politics is (nine times out of ten) 
a clonk for want of principle. Notwithstanding the very great 
pleasure w^e have received from the work before us, we should 
nave been still more gratified, therefore, if the author 'had him- 
self appeared more delighted with his task, and consequently 
imparted to it a more decided and original character. In hia 
Republics, he descril)es events and characters in the history of 
modern Italy with the genuine feelings of an enlightened rea- 
soner, indignant at the wrongs, the vices, and the degradation 
of the country of his ancestors : In judging of its literature, he 
too often borrows French rules and German systems of criti- 
cism. His practical taste and speculative principles do not, 
therefore, always coincide ; and, regarding this work on Lite-* 
rature as an appendage to his History, it is impossible not to 
observe, that he is glad, upon all occasions, to slide into his old 
and favourite subject ; to pass from the professor’s chair into the 
lostrum ; and to connect, in glowing terms, the rise or fail 6f 
letters ^ith the political independence or debasement of lb# 
iiaies ut which they flourished or decayed. 
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If we were to hazard any other preliminary remark of a ge« 
neral character, it should be, that the author appears to have 
a more intimate acquaintance with, and a great pr^ilection for, 
the more modern and immediately popular writers of Italy, than 
for those who appear to us objects of greater curiosity and ad- 
miration* Thus, he dismisses Dante, Petrarca and Boccacio, 
in fewer pages than he devotes to Metastasio alone— an author 
whose chief nserit he himself defines to be, the happy adaptation 
of his pieces to the musical recitative of the opera, and which, 
therelbre, in a literary point of view, must be comparatively 
uninteresting. Again, Ariosto makes, in his hands, a very 
slender appearance by tfic side of Tasso — an appearance by 
no means proportioned to the size of the men, or to the inter- 
est which is felt in them, or to the scope for criticism in their 
dillerent works. The account of the two modern Italian dra* 
matists, Alfieri and Goldoni, though given ihuch at length, is 
not certainly liable to the same kind of objection, as the infor- 
mation with respect to them is valuable from its novelty. 

The present volumes contain a general view of the literature 
of the South of modern Europe,— of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Pioven9al. The author proposes, in another work, to 
examine tlmt of the North, particularly of England and C^r- 
niany. The publication now before us was (we {.re informed 
in the preface) originally composed to be delivered to a class of 
young persons at Geneva : and this circumstance, while it has 
added to its value and comprehensiveness ns a book of reference, 
has made it less entertaining to the general reader. A body of 
criticism, like a body of divinity, .must contain a great deal of 
matter leas pleasant than profitable in the perusal. In our ac- 
count of it, we shall direct the reader’s attention to what most 
forcibly arrested our own — premising merely, that among the 
writers to whom M. Sismondi is forward to acknowledge his ob- 
ligations, are, Profemr Buutterwek on modern literature in ge- 
neral, Millot’s history of the Troubadours, Tiraboschi and M. 
Guiguen^ on the Italian, literature, Velasquez on the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and* William Scblegel for the dramatic litera- 
ture of all these nations. It is to this last author that he seems 


to be indebted for a great part of his theoretical reasoning and 
C(*iijvciurat criticism on the general principles of taste and the 
piwress of liuman genius. 

'file first Tqiuoie commences with an account of the Proven- 
poetry, . wliich is by no means the least or curU 

ous' pjprt of extensive and elaborate work.^ snail endca- 
give tiohie g^^nera) idea of it io oiir The la)^- 

wl^h prevailed m all die South of Eitrqpe, after the da- 
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iHniction of the Rotban empiret a bartiarous mixture of 
Latin with the diffsreiit languages of the Northern invaders. It 
was in the south of France that this language first took a 
insistent form, anfi became the vehicle of a gay and original 
poetry. The causes which cratributed to invest it with this 
^distinction, were^ according to M, Stsmondi, 1. The ctunpa- 
rative exemption of the Francs from* perpetual successive in-^ 
roads of barbarous conquerors; and, 2. The collateral influence 
of the Moorish or Arabian literature, through the connexion 
between the kingdoms of Spain and Provence. The descrip- 
tion given bv the author of the Arabian literature, which * rose 
like an exhalation, ’ and dis ppeared ^dmost as soon, is splen- 
did in the extreme. In a hundred and fifty years, human genius 
Is said to have produced more prodigies in that prolific region, 
than it has done in the history of ages in all the world besides. 
Arts and sciences had their birth, maturity and perfection; — al- 
most all the great modern discoveries (as they have been consider- 
• edj were anticipated, and again forgotten, — paper, printing, the 
Atariner’s compaasi glass, gunpowder, &c. In the exercise of fan^ 
cy and invention, they infinitely surf)a>^sed all former or sucCeed- 
itig ages, Asaii instance of the prodigious scale on which these 
matters were conducted In the East, and of the colossal size to 
which their literature had swelled in all its brandies, it is stated 
that the Thoosandra^ One Stories forming the Arabian Nights^ 
Entertainment, constitute .only a six-and-thirticth part, of the 
original collection. We suspect that there is some exaggeration 
in all this; though the brilliant theories of our author have, 
no doubt, very considerable foundation in fact. We hope there 
is none for the eloquent, but melancholy, reflections he makes cm 
the sudden disappearance of io miicb imellectual magnificence 
from the face of the earth. 

• * Such,* he says, * was the lustre with which literature and sciences 
shone forth from the ninth to the fotirteeijath centuty of our era, in 
tl\c vast regions which were subjected The most 

melancholy reflexions are attached ;)p the long ^Uitie|ratioit of names 
unknown to us, and which were nevritbeless ^fllustrh)tu,~.if works 
buried in manuscript in some dusty Tep6sitorfes-r>iiH^£ch yet for a 
time had a powerful influence on the culture hlih^n mind. 

What remains then of so much glory { Five or m can 

visit the treasures of Arabian man uscripU shut’ u.p ,;i|L-4^ 
die Escdrial; and some few hundrediji be8id<^i• ,s<^l^^"over all 
Europe, themsdves, by obsunate ri^ dig ^ 

< -these .persons can 

rare and/'tibscure 

- they never attain but a part.' '' 

vd4'‘«^' >iSo. 49. C •' ^ :>S: ; 
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^xteiided regions where Mahometlsm reignedt and tfUl reigns, are 
dead to all the sciences. Those i'ich plains of Fez and Morocco^ 
dinnnined fiTe centnries ago by so many academies, so many oni* 
Tersities, and so many libraries, are now nothing bat deserts of bum* 
mg sand, for which tyrants dispute wiih trgers. AH the gay and 
fertile shore of Mauritania, where commerce, die arts, and agricul*' 
tare had been raised to the highest prosperity, are now the nests, of 
pirates, who spread terror on the seas, and who relax from their la* 

' hour in shameful debaucheries, till the plague, which returns yearly, 
comes to mark out its rictims, and to azenge offended humanity. 
iBgypt is nearly swallowed in the sands, which it' once fertilized— « 
Syria and Palestine are desolated by wandering Bedouins, less for* 
midable, however, than the Pasha who oppresses them. Bagdad, 
formerly the abode of luxury, of power, and of knowledge, is min- 
ed ; the once celebrated universities of Cufa and Bassora are shut, 
—those of Samarcande and of Balch are also destroyed. In this 
immense extent of country, twice or three times as large as our Eu* 
rope— nothing is found but ignorance, slavery, terror and death. 
Few of the inhabitants can read any of the writings of their illastrt* 
OU8 forefathers few could comprehend them— none could proedre 
them. The immense literary riches of the Arabs, of which we have 
given some glimpses, exist no more in any of the countries which 
die Arabs and Mnssulmen rule.<9-It is apt there that we must now 
seek either the renown of them great men or thehr writings. What 
has been saved of them, is efttiielyin the hinds their enemies— 
in the convents of the monks, or in the Kbimries of the Kings of 
Europe. And yet these countries have not been conquered. It 
not the foreigner who has despoiled them of their wealth, wasted 
their population, destroyed their laws,, their morals, and their na« 
donal spirit. The pobon was within them— it developed itself, and 
has annihilated all things. 

* Who knows if,, some centuries hence, this same Europe, where 
the reign of literature and sdences rs now transported— w^hieh shines 
with such lii8tre--wbi.ch jddges so well of, times past— which com- 
pares so well the sacm^ iuluence of antient literature and morals, 
may not be deserted,, wild as the bills of Bfanritanra, dm sand* 
of Egypt, and t^ vs^jmsuf ? Who knows whediier, in a 
country entmly new, in the high lands where the Oronokn 

and the, An^Mioa co^t fbm streams, perhaps in the now impene- 
tmhte,cncloWreuf^^ mountafos of Holland, there may not be 
fotm«jinat||^uu^ other langnages, other thoaghls, 

other .religspi^ who? shall again renew the human Jund, 

eurseim j&e dines pqu, and who, wtds 
. been^ and' have known'' wka&dim|a^kll Jenow^ 

like them In dUrebiUtyusi^|flH|^^ pity; 

; and shall rc;ica| the 

' ^rvain 

!; ) whtdi fote denies 
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The more immi^iate ^hicti ^ve binh to the poetry 
of the Proveni^al^ and By cons^enct? to all our modern lite- 
rature, are afterwards detailed in the following passa^, which' 
is interesting both in point of fact^ and as matter of specula- 

' In Italy» at the time of the renovation of its language, each 
province;, each small district,, had a particular dialect. This great 
number of different petots, was owing to two causes ( the great num* 
her of barbarous tribes with Whom the Romans had successively 
been confomded by the frequent invasions of their country, and' thr 
great number of independent sovereignties which had been kept ttp' 
Siere. Neither of those canoes operated on the Gauls in the forma*, 
tion of the Roni^eiique. Three hordes established themselves there 
nearly at the same time,— the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and tha 
IPranks ; and after the conquest of these last, no northern barbarianik 
could again form a fiied establishment there, except the Normans, 
in a sin^e province ; no mixture of Germans, much less of the Scla^- 
• Vontans and Scythians, came again to produce a change in language 
anS moralsi; The Gauls then been employed in consolidating 
themselves into one nation, vdth one language, for four ages : during 
which Italy had been successively the prey of the Lombards, the 
Francs, the Hungarians; the Saracens, and the Germans. The birth of 
the Romanesque in 6aul|..^iite thus to precede th^t of the Italian Ian* 
guage. ' It w^s divided, into two principal dialects : — the Provencal 
Romanesque, spolmii In , all the provinces to the south of the Loire, 
which bad been originally conquered by the Visigoths and the But« 
gundians ; and the WaUoon llomanesque, in the protuices to the 
north of the Loire, where the Franks had the aiddndant. The po- 
litical divisions remained conformable to this first division of nations 
and languages., In spite of the independence of the great feudato- 
Hes, northern France always formed one |K>litical body ^ the inha^ 
bitants Of the difierent provinces met in the same naHonal assemhliesi 
and ill the same armies. Southern Francei on its sid^i 'after having 
been the inheritance of some of the successors of (jharlemagde, had 
(seen raised, in 879, to the rank of au in^dqiendfot kingdom, by . 
Bosop, who was crowned at Nantes; tuider^ttb tide of King of Ar^ 
les or of ProveUce; and who subjected to hit 'doxhtnation Pro^ 
Vence, Dauphiny, Savoy, the Lyonese; and fpme counties of Burj. 
jnindy. The title of kingdom gave plaeet^ iU'MSa to that of earl- 
dbro, finder Bokon 11., without the dismendWiaiient of l^veniw;' or 
its* separation from the House of Burgundy*, I, had 

been the founder. This hoUse*was eXtingSdied m m the per- 
bop of Gilltlieiy^ left two daughters onlyV bet’^^iOP whhm he di<« 
bided hij|.q||gi|^pae, Paydide, married Alphonse^ of Toti- 
"pr. Douce; married Raymond GpUoc 

e:finioA of Provence during two .fiilpdrM and 
j fipdw a line of princes who played w emty WUItane 
jpart b^oiid tbMr owto territory, and who are almost forgotten by his- 

C S 
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toryy but who suffered uq invasion ; who, a paternal administra* 
tiun, augmented the riches, and extended the population of the state, 
and favoured coftimeree, to which Aeir maritime situation invited 
them, sufficed to consolidate the laws, the manners, and the language 
of the Provencals. It was at this epoch, but in a deep obscurity, 
that in the kingdom of Arles, the Prov^c^ Romanesque took com-' 
pletely the place of the Latin. The latter was still made use of in 
the public acts ; but the former, which was spoken universally, be- 
gan also to be made use of in literature. 

* The succession of the Count of Barcelona, Raymond Berengcr, 
to the sovereignty of Provence, gave a new turn to the national 
spirit, by the mixture of the Catalonians with the Provencals. Of 
the three Romanesque languages, which the Christiiin, inhabitants of 
Spain then spoke, the Catalonian, the Castillian, and the Gallician, 
or Portuguese, the first was almost absolutely like the Proven 9 al; 
0ii though It has since been much removed from it, especially in the 
kingdom of Valencia, it has always been called after the name of a 
French province. The people of the country call it Llemosin or 
Limousin. The Catalans, therefore, could make themselves v^ell 
understood by the Provencals ; and their intercourse at the same 
court served to polish the one language by means of the other. The 
first of these nations had already been much, advanced, either by 
their wars and their intercourse with the Moors of Spain, or by the 
great activity of the commerce of Barcelona. This city enjoyed the 
most ample privileges: the cithens felt their freedom, and made 
their princes respect it, — at the same time that the wealth which they 
had acquired rendered the taxes more productive, and permitted the 
court of the Counts to display a magnificence unknown to other so- 
vereigns. Raymond Bereuger, and bis successor, brought into Pro- 
vence at once the spirit of liberty and chivalry, the taste vf elegance 
and the arts, and the sciences of the Arabs. From this union of 
noble sentiments, arose the poetry which shone at the s*ime time in 
Provence, and all the south of Europe, as if an electric spark had, in 
the midst of the thickest, darkness, kindled at once in all quarters its 
brilliant radiance. 

‘ Chivalry arose wi^ the Provencal poetry ; it was in some sort the 
soul of every modem Iheriittire: and this character, so different from 
all antiquity bad kqown,— 4hat invention, so rich in poetical ef- 

fects, is the first" subject fer observation, which modern literary his- 
tory jWesents us. , We roust not, however, confound feudalism with 
'/Feudalism is the real world at this epoch-.- with its advan- > 
its virtues and its vices ; chivalry is this < 
imA as it has existed only in the invention of the rp- 
character is a devotion to w<|p^ and an in- 
vfoisMs m h^^^ ; but the ideas which the'|i^^i;^mrested 

iAen, as constituted the perfection of a li^y, 

Were hot t>f thehr invention. They 

witblNtt^ ipputpr being followed by them; aud had ' 
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quired more consistence in their heroic songs, they reacted in their 
turn upon the people, among whom they originated, and thus ap- 
proximated the real feudal system to the ideal notions of chivalry. 

^ Without doubt, there can be few finer things than the bold 
and active kind of life which characterized the feudal times ; than the 
• independent existence of each nobleman in his castle ; than the per- 
suasion which he felt, that God alone was his judge and master ; than 
that confidence in his own power which made him brave all opposi- 
tion, and offer an inviolable asylum to the weak and unfortunate, 

which made him share with his friends the only possessions which they 
valued, arms and horses,— 4did rely on himself aione for his liberty, his 
honour, and his life. But, at the same time, the vices of the human 
character had acquired a development proportioned to the vigour of 
men’s minds. Among the nobility, whom alone the laws seemed to 
protect, absolute power had produced its habitual effect, — an intoxi- 
cation approaching to madness, and a ferocity of which later times 
afford no example. The tyranny of a baron, it is true, extended 
only a few leagues round his chateau, or the town which belonged to 
him : If any one could pass this boundary, he was safe ; but, within 
tffese limits, in which he kept his vassals like herds of deer in a park, 
he gave himself up, in the plenitude of his power, to the wildest 
caprices ; and subjected those who displeased him to the most fright- 
ful punishments. His vassals, who trembled before him, were de- 
graded below the human species ; and, in the whole of this class, 
there is hardly an instance of any individual displaying, in the course 
of ages, a single trdt o^ greatness or virtue^ Frankness and good 
faith, which are essentially the virtues of chivalry, are indeed, in ge- 
neral, the consequence of strength and courage ; but, in order to 
render an adherence to them general, it is indispensable that pu- 
nishment or shame should be attached to their violation. But the 
seignoral lords were placed in their chateaus above all fear; and 
opinion had no force in restraining men who did not feel the re- 
lations of social life. Accordingly, the history of the middle ages 
furnishes a greater number of scandalous perfidies than any other pe- 
riod. Lastly, the passion of love had, it is true, taken a new cha- 
racter, which was much the same in reality and in the poetry of the 
time. It was not more passionate or more tpider than among the 
Greeks and Romans, but it was more respectnil; something myste- 
rious was joined to the sentiment. Some traces of that religious 
respect were preserved towards women, which the Germans felt to- 
wards their prophetesses, 'fhey were conmdered as f sort pf angelic 
beings, rather than as dependants, submitted to the will of their 
masters : It was a point of honour to serve and to defend them, as if 
Biey were 1|be organs of the divinity on earth ; and at the same tme 
there «rai JoSived to this deference, a warmth of. sentiment, a turbu- 
lence ^he Germans had known little 

bui' #bich ^ chari^pteristic of ihp people of The’ $bcith, and of 
%hich they bt^l^rowed the expression from the Arabians. In our i- 
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deos of chivalry, love always, retains this rdlgious purity of charac^ 
ter ; but in the actual feudal system, the disorder was extreme ; and 
the corruption of manners has left t^hind it traces more scandalous 
llum in any other period of society. Neither the droentes nor the 
canzos of the troubadours, por the fables of the trouveres, nor the 
romances of phivalry* can be read without blushing: the gross licen- 
tiousness of the language is equalled only by the proibund corrup- 
tion of the characters, and the profligacy of the moral. In the South 
pf France, in particular, peace, riches, and the example of courts, 
had introduced amor^ the nobility an extreme dissipation : they 
might be said to live only for gallantry, ^he ladiest who did not ap- 
pear in the world till after they were married, prided themselves in 
the homage which their lovers paid to their charms : they delighted 
in being celebrated by their troubadour; they answered in their turn, 
and expressed their sentiments in the most tender and passionate ver- 
ses. They even instituted Courts of Love, where questions of gal- 
lantry were gravely debated, and decided by their suffrages. In 
short, they had given to the whole of the South of France the move- 
ment of a carnival, which contrasts singularly with the ideas of re- 
straint, of virtue, and of modesty, which we connect with the good 
old times. The more we study history, the more we shtdl be con- 
yinced that chivalry is an almost purely poetical invention. We ne- 
ver can arrive by any authentic documents at die scene where it 
nourished : it is always represented at a distance, both in time and 
place. And while contemporaity jhistorians give us a distinct, detailed^ 
complete idea of the vices of comta and of the gveat, of the feroci- 
ty or licentiousness of the nobliee,, end the degradation of the pep« 
pie ; one is astonished to see, id^er a lapse of time, the same ages 
animated by the pppts with fictitious and splendid accounts of virtue* 
beauty, and loyalty. The romancers of the twelfth century placed 
tlie age of chivalry in the reign of Charlemagne ; Francis I. placed 
it in Sieir time : We at present believe we see it flourishing in the 
persons of Du G^ss^lin and of Bayard, at the courts of Charles V.^ 
and Francis the I. 0ut when we come to examine anv of thesp 
periods, though we fijnd Sofme heroic characters in all of them, we 
are soon forced to confess that it is necessary to remove the age of 
chivalry three or four e^turies before any kind of reality. " p. 91. 

This, we cannot help jinking, is a little hard on the good 
eld times ; Aough the M^iiftens of llieir poetry, which are sub- 
joined, go far to justify Ws ferity. They certainly indicate 
neither refinement of sentimentj nor elevation of fanc^. They 
are merely war or Ipve^soogs,^ tdating to the personal feelings or 
situatifin of tbo individual who. composed them. The Provei\- 
5 a^.jA|try, ind^, is in a great measure lyrical least it ia 
certa^ that it is neither epic nor dramatic. were,' 

a sort of eclogues, or disputes in ver8ej^,^ii|i^^ twci 
9 ^ %ree persons maintained their favourite anjr 
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given subject; And they appeer to have been for thi^ most part 
extemporaneous effusions. The following example will give some 
idea of the state of manners and literature at this period. 

* Severed ladi^ who assisted at the Courts of Love, as they were 
called, used to reply themselves to the verses which their beauty in- 
' epired. There is left but a small portion of their compositions, but 
they have almost always the advantage over the troubadours. Poet- 
ry did not then aspire either to creative power, or to sublimity of 
thought, or to variety of imagery. Those powerful efforts of ge- 
nius, which have given birth at a later period to dramatic and epic 
poetry, were then unknown ; and in the simple expression of feeling, 
an inspiration, more tender and more delicate, would give to the 
poetry of women a more natural expression. One of the most pleas- 
ing of these compositions is by Clara Anduse : it is left unfinished ; 
but, as far os a prose translation can convey the impression, whicli 
depends so much on the harmony of the metre, it is as follows. 

In what cruel trouble, in what profound sadness, jealous calum-* 
nlators have plunged my heart! With what malice these perfi- 
dious destroyers of all pleasure have persecuted me! They have 
forced you to banish yourself from me, you whom 1 love more than 
life i They have robbed me of the happiness of seeing you, and of 
seeing you without ceasing 1 Ah, I shall die of grief and rage ! 

But let calumny ami itself against me : the love with which you 
inspire me braves all its shafts : they will never be able to reach my 
heart t notliitig can increase its tenderness, or give new force to the 
desires with which it is inflamed. There is no one, though it were 
my enemy, who would not become dear to me, by speaking well of 
you : but my best friend would cease to be so, from the moment be 
dared to reproach you. 

** No, my sweet friend, no : do not believe that I have a heart trea- 
cherous to you : do not fear that I should ever abandon you for an- 
other, though 1 sliould be solicited by all the ladies of the land« 
Love, who holds' me in his chains, has said, that lUy lieart should be 
devoted to you alone ; and I swear that k shall always be so. Ah, 
if I was as much mistress of my hand, he who now possesses, should 
never have obtained iu ' 

** Beloved ! such is the grief which I feel at being separated from 
you, such my despair, that when 1 Widi to sing, i sigh and 
weep. I cannot finish this couplet. Ales I my soc^g^ibawtmt obtain 
for my heart what it desires. 

The poets of this period were almost nil of Aeih dbevaliers ; 
and it is ip their war-songs, that, accordiiig to M. Si|mond]V 
we find most of the enthusiasm bf.pdetiy, Guillaattih de St 
Oregory, tbu^ chants his love for wap; and seems to be in^ir* 
od by sight of the field of battle. ^ 

jwa the gay season of the approach' of spring^ trliich co- 
vers otir with leaves and flowers ! How I Uve the sweet war- 
Isbnf ef \ke hird8f which make the woods resoupd with tbeif songs ^ 
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But how much more delightful still it is to see the tents and pavil- 
lions pitched in the meadows ! llbw I feel my courage swell, when 
I see the armed chevaliers oh their horses, marching in long array ! 

I love to see the cavaliers put to flight, — the common people, who 
strive to carry away their most precious eflFects : 1 love to see th^ 
thick battalions of soldiers, who advance in pursuit of the iugitives ; 
and my joy redoubles when I observe the siege laid to the strongest 
castles, and hear their battered walls fall with a dreadful crash ! 

** Yes, I repeat it again, the pleasures of the table, or of love, 

are not to be compared, in my mind, with those of the furious fight 
• • , when 1 heat the horses neighing on the green meadows, and the 
cry repeated on all sides, To arms, to arms ! ** when the great and 
the vulgar load the earth with their bodies, or roll, dying, into the 
ditches ; and when large wounds from the blows of lance mark 
the victims of honour. *’ 


This poetic rhapsody of the eleventh or twelfth century is not 
altogether univorthy of the spirit of the nineteenth; so we shall 
not stop to moralize upon it. One of the most heroic.and mag- 
nanimous personages of the same period was Bertrand de Bor^ 
yicompte Hautefort. He was a great maker of war. and verses. 

* The most violent, ’ says M. SisiUondi, ‘ the most impetuous of the 
Trench chevaliers, breathing nothing but lyar ; exciting, inflaming 
the passions of his neighbours and his supeHors,' in order to engage 
them in hostilities, be troubled the provinces of Guieutie by his arms 
and bis intrigues, during all the^cond half of the twefth century; 
and the reigns of the Kings of Etjglnnd, Henry II. and Richard Cceur 
de Lion. He first stripped his brother Constantine of his paternal in- 
heritance, and iiAdde waf upon Richard who protected him. He then 
attached himself to Henry, the brother of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and afterwards m^de war upon him, after having engaged him in a 
conspiracy against his father. For this l^st ofience he is put by 
Pante into his hell. In all his enterprises, he encouraged Jhiniself by 
composing sirvenies^ ihat is, songs in which he sounded the war- 
whoop, in the manner of some writers nearer our own times. Let 
the reader judge for himsehi 

** What signify to me happy or miserable days ? Wliat are weeks 
or years to me I At all times, my only wish, is, to destroy whoever 
dares to oflfend me 1 Let ^others, if they please, Embellish their 
houses ; let ^ly procure .the conveniences of life : but, for 
myself, to comet lances, helmets, swords and implements of dejstruc- 
tioD, shall he, the only object of my life ! 1 am f atigued with advice» 
and sweariaeyer to attend to it IV 

nuticef Richard Ccjeur dc Lion gives a strik- 
ing am moTis favourable picture of the manners .of the lime. 
Ejjgy one is acquainteef with the story of his 

by the fi^lity of his servaiit Blondel^ rgseue 

jjUPrthe Saraceneby the gallant device of Guillanllf^'Preaux^ 
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viho attracted the fury, of the assailants to his own- person, by 
crying out, * Spare me ; for 1 am the King of England ! ’ M. 
Sismondi gives the following as the words of the celebrated song 
(a little m^crnized) composed by Richard during the captivity 
to which be was treacherously subjected by Leopold of Austria, 
^fter his return from the Holy Land. 

Si prisonnier ne dit point sa raison 

Sans UP grand trouble, et douloureux Roup9on, 

Pour son consort qu’iJ fasse une chanson 
J’ai prou d’amis, luais bien panore est leur don ; 

Hohte ils auront, si laute de ran^on, 

Je suis deux hivers ^iris. 

Qu’ils sachent bien, mes hommes, mes barons. 

Anglais, Normands, Poitevins et Gascons, 

Quo je n’ai point si pauvres compagnons 
Que pour argent n’ouvrisse leurs prisons. 

Point Qe les veux taxer de trahison, 

^ Maiaaois deux hivers pris. 

Pour un captif plus d’ami, de parent ! 

Plus que ses jours ils epargnqpit I’argent ; 

Las ! que je sens me douloir ce pourment ! 

Et si je meurs dans mon confinement, 

Qui bauvera le renom de ma gent. 

Car suis deux hivers pris ? 

Point, au chagrin ne vaudrais suecomber ! 

Le roi fran^ois peut mes terres bri^ler, 

Fausser la paix qu’il jura de garden ; 

Pourtant inoii cceur je sens se rassurer. 

Si je Ten crois, inos fers vont se briber, 

Mais suis deux hivers pris. 

Fiers ennemis, dont le coeiir est si vain, 

Pour guerrayer, atteiidez done la fin 
De mes ennemis ; me trouverez enfin, 

Dites-le leur, Chail et Pensavin, 

Chers. troubadours, qui me plaignez en vain 
Car suis deux hivers pris. 

Among the most distinguished troubadours, we find the ns^mes 
of Arnaud de Marveil, and of Arnaud Daniel, celebrated by 
Petrarch and Dante, Rambaud de VagueiraS, and Pierre Vida), 
both warriors and poets, and Pierre Cardinal, the satirist of 
Priivence. The Proven jal literature does . not however appear 
to have pmdtic^ any one great genius or lasting work. T heir 
poetry,, did not aim at immortality but appears to 

nave ^^e^-^jpQfi^idered chiefly as an ornamental appeitdage of 
e^urts, as indolent amusement of great lords and 
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It consists, therefore, entirely of occasibnal and fugitive pieces. 
*Ile ambition of the poet seems never to have reached higher 
than to express certain habitual sentiments, or record passing 
events in agreeable verse, so as to gratify himself or his immedi* 
ate employers ; and his genius never appears to have received that 
high and powerful impulse, which makes the unrestrained deve-' 
lopment of its own powers its ruling passion, and which looks to 
future ages for its I'eward. 

The Proven9al poetry belongs, in its essence as well as 
form, to the same class as the Eastern or Asiatic; that is, 
it has the same constitutional warmth and natural gaiety, but 
without the same degree of magniAcence and force. During 
its most flourishing period, it made no perceptible progress; 
and it has left few traces of its influence behind. Tlie civil 
wars of the Albigeois, the crusades which made the Italian 
known to all the rest of Europe, and the establishment of the 
court of Charles of Anjou, the new sovereign of Provence, at 
Naples, were fatal to the cukiyatioin of a literature which o^ed 
its encouragement to political and local circumstances, and to 
the favour of the great. M» J^ismondt conipai'es the effects of 
the Proven9al poetry to the northern lights, which illumine the 
darkness of the sky, and spread their cedours almost from pole 
to* pole; but suddenly vani^, and leave Neither; light nor neat 
behind them. After thf literatiire of the troubadours had 
disappeared from the which gave it birth, it lingered 

for a while in the kingdoms of Arragon and Catalonia, where it 
was cultivated with success by Don Henri of Arragon, Marquis 
of Villera; by Ausias, who has been called the Petrarch; and 
by Jean Martorell, the Boccacio of the Proven9aI tongue, and 
the well-known author of the history of Tirante t]be White, 
which is preserved, by Cervantes with such marks of reject, 
when Don Quixote^s library is condemned to the AapeSp 

Our author next enlcrs at great length, and with nnuch acute- 
ness, into the literatuiw of the North of France, or the UomoH 
Wallm^ which succeeded the Proven9a]. The great glory of the. 
writem cd* this language, was the invention of the romances of 
chivaliy. M. Sismondi divides these romances into three classes 
or periods, and supposes them all to be of Norman origin, in con- 
tradictidn to the veiy general theory which traces them to the 
Ara^or Moors. The first class relates to the exploits of King 
Artm^the son of Pendragon, and the last British king whb 
defjyed England against the Anglo-Saxons. It is at the court 
D^ms kingi atid oi liis wife Geneura, that we j[^|^^;«rith the 
^planter MerKn, and the institution of the 
pd all the ch( valicrs, Tristram de Leott^^|^uiiceh>| 
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of the Lake^ and many others. The romance of Launcelot of 
the Lake was begun by Chretien de Troyesi and continued, af> 
ter his death, by Godfrey de Ligny: that of Tristram, the 
son of King Meliadus of Leonois, the first that was written in 
prose, and which is the most frequently cited by the old au- 
thors, was composed in 1 ISO by one of the trouveree or North- 
ern troubadours, whose name is unknown. The second class of 
chivalrous romances, is that which t;ominences with Amadis of 
Gaul, the hero of lovers, of which the events are more fabu- 
lous, and the origin more uncertain. There are numerous imi* 
tations of this work, Amadis of Greece, Florismarte of Hir- 
cania, Galaor, Florestan, Esplandian, which are considered aa 
of Spanish origin, and which were in their greatest vogue at 
the time of the appearance of Don Quixote. The third class 
considered by our author, as undoubtedly of French origin, re- 
lates to the court of Charlemagne and his peers. The most an- 
tient monument of the marvellous history of Charlemagne, is 
• the chronicle of Turpin, or Tilpidf, Archbishop of Rheiins. 
Bcfth the name of the author and the date are, however, doubt- 
ful. It relates to the last expedition of Charlemagne into Spain, 
to which he had been miraculously invited by St Jaques of Ga- 
licia, and to the wars of the Christians against the Moors* M. 
Sismondi is inclined to refer this composition to the period when 
Aiphonso VI. king of Cftstile and Leon, achieved, in the year 
1085, the conquest of New Castile atul* Toledo, 

* He was followed, ’ it is said, * in thi&triumphant expedition, hj a 
great number of French chevaliers, who passed the Pyrenees to com- 
bat the infidels by the side of a great king, and to see the Cid, the 
hero of his age. The war against the Moors in Spain was then un- 
dertaken from a spirit of religious zeal, very different from that 
which, twelve years later, kindled die first crusade. Its object pro- 
fessedly was, to carry succour to neighbours, to brodiers who ador- 
ed the same God, and who revenged common injuries, of which the 
romancer seemed to wish to recal the remembrance : whereas the 
end of the first crusade was to deliver the Holy Sepulchre, to re- 
cover the inheritance of our Lord, and to bring assistance to God 
rather than man, as one of the troubadours expressed it. This zeal 
for the Holy Sepulchre, this devotion pointing towards the East, 
appears nowhere in the Chronicle of Archbishop Turpin ; which, 
nevertheless, is animated by a burning fanaticism, and full of all 
sorts of miracles. This chronicle, however fabulous, cannot itself 
be considered as a romance. It consists alternately of incredible 
feats of arms, and of miracles, of monkish superstition and monkish 
preduUty. We find there several instances of enchantment: the 
formidable kword of Roland, Durandal, with every stroke opens a 
0 Wound s Fbriagns is all over enchanted and invulnerable : the 
||peadfid bom of Roland, which he sounds at Ronceevalles to padl 
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for succour, is heard as far as St Jean Pied de Port} where Charle* 
magne was with his army ; but the traitor Ganeton prevents the 
monarch from giving assistance to his nephew. Roland, losing all 
liope, is himself desirous to break his sword, that it may not fall in- 
to the hands of the infidels, and thus hereafter bathe itself in the 
blood of Christians : he strikes it against tall trees, against rocks^ 
—but nothing caij resist the enchanted blade, guided by an arm so 
powerful ; the oaks are overturned, the rocks are shattered in pieces, 
^nd Durandal remains entire. Roland at last ' thrusts it up to the 
hilt in a hard rock, and twisting it with violence^ breaks it between 
his hands. Then he again sounds his horn, not to demand succour 
from the Christians, but to announce to them his last hour ; and he 
blows it with such, violence, that his veins burst, and he dies covered 
with his own blood. All this is sufficiently poetical, and indicates a 
brilliant imagination; but in order to its being a romance of chival- 
ry, it was necessary tliat love and women should be introduced — and 
there is no allusion made to one or the other. ' p. 289. 

This, we think, is rather an arbitrary decision of our author, 
and certainly does not proi^ that the work is not a romance of 
any kind. He concludes this chapter in the following manner. 

* But all these extraordinary facts, which in the Chronicle of Tur- 
pin passed for history, were consigned soop after to the regions of 
romance, when the crusades were finished, and bad made us ac- 
quainted with the East, at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
during the reign of Philip the Hardy. The kmjf at arms rf this 
monarch, Adenez, wrote iu verse the romance or Bcrlhe-au^grand^ 
the mother of Charlemagne, that of Ogier the Dane, and Cleo- 
madis. Huon de Villeneuve wrote the history of llenaud de.Mon- 
tauban. The four sons of Ajmon, Huon de Bourdeaux, Doolih de 
Mayence, Morgante the giant, Maugis the Christian magician, and 
several other heroes of this tllusirious coyrt, were celebrated then or 
afterwards by romancers, who have placed in broad day^^all the cha- 
racters, and all the events of this period of glory, of which the di- 
vine poem of Ariosto has consecrated the mythology. — The creation 
of this brilliant romantic chivalry, was completed at the end of the 
fifteenth century ; all (bat essentially characterizes it, is to be found 
* the romances of Adenes. His chevaliers no longer wandered, like 
those of the Round Table, through gloomy forests in a country half 
civilized, and which seemed always covered with storms and snow ; 
the entire universe was expanded before their eyesi The Holy 
Land was the grand object of their pilgrimage : but by it they en- 
teredinto communication with the fine and rich countries of the-East. 
THot., geography was as confused as all iheir other knowledge. 
Tiifi^oyages from Spain to Cathay, from Denmark to Tunis, were 
Made, it is true, tvitb a facility, a rapidity more astonishinjr than ■ 
the enchanttp^ts of Maugis or Morgana : but these fanebfut voyages 
afiarded the romance writers the means of embellishing thw ^citals 
with £he most brilliant colours. All the softness and the perliune* 
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of the countries, the most favoured by nature, were at their dispos- 
al : All the pomp and magnificence of Damascus, of Bagdad, and 
Constantinople, might be. made use of to adorn the trium^ of their 
heroes ; and an acquisition more precious still, was the imagination 
Itself of the people of the East and South ; that imagination so 
4)Tilliant, so various, which was employed to giVe life to the som- 
bre mythology of the North. The fairies were no longer hide- 
ous sorceresses, the objects of the fear and hatred of the peoplct^ 
but the rivals or the friends of those enchanters, who disposed 
in the east of Solomon’s ring, and of the genii who were attached to 
it. To the art of prolonging life, they had joined that of augment- 
ing its enjoymeot* : they were in some sort the priestesses of nature 
and of its pleasures. At their voice* magnificent palaces arose in 
the deserts; enchanted gardens, groves, perfumed with orange- 
trees and myrtles, appeared in the midst of burning sands, or on 
barren rocks in tlie middle of the sea. Gold, diamonds, pearls, co- 
vered their garments, or the inside of their palaces : and their love, 
far from being reputed sacrilegious, was often the sweetest recom- 
pense of the toils of the warrior. It was thus that Ogier the Dme, 
the valiant paladin of Charlemagne, was received by the fairy Mor- 
gana in her castle of Avalon. She placed on his head the fatal 
crown of gold, covered with precious stones, and leaves of laurel, 
royrde, and ro^s, to which was attached the gift of immortal 
youtli, and, tt the same time, the oblivion of every other sentiment 
than Ae love oLMorgana. From this moment the hero no longer 
remembered thfcourt of Charlemagne i nof the glory which be had 
acquired in France ; nor the crowns 'of Denmark, of England, Acre, 
Babylon, and Jerusalem, which he had worn in succession ; nor all 
the battles he had fought, nor the number of giants he had van- 
quished. He passed two hundred years with Morgana in the intoxi- 
' cation of love, without being sensible of the flight of time ; and 
when, by chance, his crown fell off into a fountain, and his memo- 
ry was restored, he thought Charlemagne still living, and demand- 
ed with impatience, tidings of the brave paladins, his companions in 
arms. In reading this elegant fiction, we easily discover, that it was 
written after the Crusades had opened a communination between the 
people of the East and those of the West, and had enriched the 
French with all the treasures of the Arabian imagination * ^ 

M. Sismondi also justly ascribes the invention of the Myste- 
ries, the first modern eflibrts of the dramatic art, to the French; 
but the inference which he draws from it, that this was owing 
to the great dramatic genius of that people,, must expite a 
smile in many of his readers. For, certainly, if there ever 
was a nation utterly and universally incapable of forming a con- 
eeptiim of any other manners or characters than those which 
eXm themselves, it is the French. The learned author 

ii in saying that die IVIystery of the Passions, 




and the moralities perFormecl by the French company of players^ 
bM the foundation of the drama in various parts of Europe, 
and also suggested the first probable hint of the plan of the 
Divine Comedy of Dante ; but it is not right to say that the me« 
rit of this last work consists at all in the design. , The design is 
clumsy, inechanica], and monotonous ; the invention is in the 
style. 

We have hitherto followed M. Sismondi in his account of the 
progress of modern literature, before the Italian language had 
been made the vehicle of poetical composition, and before the 
revival of letters. The details which he gives on the last sub- 
ject, and the extraordinary picture he presents. oC the pains and 
labour undergone by the schobrs of that day in recovering an- 
tient manuscripts, and the remains of antient art, are high- 
ly interesting. * It is from this important event, and also from 
Uie work of Dante, . the first lasting monument of modern ge- 
nius, that we should strictly date the origin of modern literature; 
and, indeed, it would not be difficult to show, that it is still the 
emulation of the antients, working, indeed, on very different 
materials, from different principles, and with very different re- 
sults, that has been the great moving spring of the grandest e& 
forts of human genius in our own times. Our author next fol- 
lows the progress of the Italian language, particularly at thi$ 
court of the Sicilian Monarchs, to the period of which we are 
spetking. He thii » introducea his account of the first great name 
in modem literature. 


^ Nevertheless, no poet had as yet powerfully affected the tnind, no 
philosopher had penetrated the depths of thought and sentiment^ 
when the greatest of the Italians, the father of their poetry, I)ante; 
appeared, and showed to the world how a powerful genius is able to 
arrange the gross matmals prepared for him, in such a manner as to 
rear from them lui iedMce, magnificent as the universe, of which it 
was the image#. uf love songs, addressed to an imagina^ 

ry mistress,—- insteado| ,mAdrigals, full of cold conceits,— -of sonnets 
painfully barmontou^^W allegories false and forced, the only models 
which Danmfaad beforebiseyes in any modem tongne, he conceived in 
his mind an image of Aeii^liple invisible world, and unveiled it to the 
eyes of his astonished readers. . In the country, indeed, of Dante^ 
that is, at Hpmnce, Oki the 1st of May, 1304,’ (our author says)j 
* all the of hdl were placed before the eyes of the people, 

at ajfernlde Vq^vesentatioh appointed for a festival day ; the first 
ideiw|||bicb wa$ tio doubt taken from the Inferno. The bed of the 
itpipIKo was to represent the gulf of hell ; and all the yariety of 
fnEnts ^hicb iht imagination of monks or of the poet had invent- 
^W'Streamtof bofifaig pitch, flames, ,ice, serpents, were touted oh 
||ib} lieieons# and groans rendered the eotiipletm 
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* The subject, then, which Dante chose for his immortal poeq]* 
when he undertook to celebrate the invisible world, and the three 
kingdoms of the dead, hell, purgatory, and paradise, was in that 
age the most popular of all ; at once the most profoundly jeligious, 
and the most closely allied to the love of country, of glory, and o£ 
party-feelings, inasmuch as all the illustrious dead were to appear on 
this extraordinary theatre ; and in short, by its immensity, the most 
loftily sublime of any which the mind of man has ever, conceived. 
The commentaries on Dante, left us by Boccace and others, famish 
a new proof of the superiority of this great man. We are there 
astonished to find his professed admirers unable to appreciate his real 
grandeur. Dante faimself, as well as his commentators, attaches hts 
excellence to parity and correctness : yet he is neither pure nor cor* 
rect ; but he is a creator. His characters walk and breathe ; bis pic* 
tures are nature itself; bis language always speaks to the imagine* 
tion, as well as to the understanding; and there is scarcely a stanza 
in his poem, which might not be represented with the pencil. ’ 

M. Sismondi seems to have understood the great poet of Ita* 

’ ly little better than his other commentators ; and indeed the Z)f* 
vMe Comedy must completely baffle the common rules of French 
criticism, which always seeks for excellence i|i the external imagCf 
and never in die internal power and feeling. But Dante is no* 
thing but power^ passion, self-will. In all that relates to the 
imitative part of poetry, he bears no comparison with many other 
poets ; but there is a gloomy abstraction in his conceptions, which 
lies like a dead*weigfat upon the mind; a benumbing stupor from 
the intensity of the impression ; a terrible obscurity like that 
which oppresses us in dreams ; an identity of interest which 
moulds every object to its own purposes, and clothes all things 
with the passions and imaginations of the human soul, that 
make amends for all other deficiencies. Dante is a striking in* 
stance of the essential excellences and defects of modern ge* 
nius. Hie immediate objects he presents to the mind, are not 
much in themselves;— they generally want grandeur, beautVt 
gnd order ; but they become every thing by die force of the 
character which he impresses on them. His mind lends its own 
power to the objects which it contemplates, inst^d bf borrow* 
ing it from them. He takes advantage even the nakedness 
and dreary vacuity of his subject. His imeginatioii peoples the 
shades of death, and broods over the barren yastnesses of illi* 
ipitable space. In point of diction aiifl style,' he is the semrest 
of all writers, the most opposite to the flowery aiid jittering*-* 
who relies most on his own powder, and the sense nf powier in 
the T^er— -who leaves most to* the imgginatioiK * 

, I Ml I . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' H , H 

# See, aniiOOg ^ thousand instances, the concluttoft^ Ae ^tpryof 
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Dante’s only object is to interest ; and he interests only by ex- 
citing our sympathy with the emotion by which he is himself 
possessed. He does not place before us the objects by whicif^ 
that emotion has been excited ; but he seizes on the attention^ 
by showing us the effect they produce on his feelings ; and his 
poetry accordingly frequendy gives us the thrilling and over-* 
whelming sensation which is c night by gazing on the face of a 
person who has seen some object of horr^tr. The improbability 
of the events, the abruptness and oidnotony in the Inferno, are ex- 
cessive s but tbe iriterc^'t never flags, from the intense earnestness 
' of the author’s mind. Diuite, as well ns Milton, appears to have 
been indebted to the writers of th^ Oil Tcsiiuhent for the gloomy 
tone of his mind, for the prof>h€tic fury which exalts and kindles 
his poetry. But there is more deep*w()rkir)g pnssion in Dante, 
and more imagination in MiltoiK Miliun, nK've rerhaps than 
any other poet, elevated his subject, by combining image with 
miRge in lofty gradation. Dante’s great power is in combining, 
intemal feelings with familiar objects, 'rims the gate of Hell, 
on which that wi(herii«g in'^crif'tion is written, seems to be en- 
dowed with speech end consciousness, and to utter its dread 
'xviiming, not without a se?)se oi’ mortal woes. ^ Thfe beauty to 
be found in DantC^is of the same severe character, or mixed 
^th deep sentiment! The storj' of Geneutt^ to which we have 
full alluded, is of this class. S* is the affeenhg' apostrophe, ad- 
dressed to Dante by one.i^ his countiymien, whom he meets in 
the other world. 

“ Sweet is the dialect of Arno's vale ! 

“ Though half consrini'^d, T gladly turn to bear. ” * 

And another example, even still fliicr, if any thing could ba 
finer, is his description of the poets and great men of antiquity, 
whom he rcpresei^ * serene ai^d smilirg, ’ though in-the shades, 
of death, because on earth tneir names 

** In eterrial records shine for aye. . 

This is the finest idea ever given of the love of fame. 

Dante habitually unites the al)<%olutely local and individual 
with the greatest wildness and mysticism. In tbe midst of ibe 
^.obscure and shadowy rejgidiis of the lower world, a tomb sud- 
denly risw up, with tbltrintgU'iptinn, “ I am the tomb of Pope 
Anastaaiu6:the Sixth half the personages whom be bai 

crowded iiito the Fnfi^rnoarehisown acquaintance. AIIthis'4|i|||ida 
to hsigfatfith the by l3ie b<dd intern. ixture of realitiesy^nd 
thenppral, as k ^ere, ti» the individual knowledge and exp^, 
rience of tire ripd^ There are occasional striking ioia^ejSi iia 
Daitte^^but thiii^ and besides, 

|pg only iirQni tlie , weight of consequences attadinM^^^. 

the poet retains aud associatw^i^I'iidilm^' 
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of nature^ not according to their external forms^ bi:^t thejr inward 
. qualities or powers ; as when Satan is compared to a cormorant. 
It is not truei then, that Dante’s excellence consists in natural de- 
scription or dramatic invention. His characters are indeed * in- 
» stinct with life ’ and sentiment ; but it is with the life and sen- 
timent of the poet. In themselves they have little or no drama-^ 
tic variety, except what arises immediately from the historical 
facts mentioned; and they afford, in our opinion, very few sub- 
jects for picture. There is ind^ one gigantic one, that of 
Count Ugolino, of which Michael Angelo made a bas-relief, 
and which Sir Joshua Reynolds ou^rht not to have painted. Mi- 
chael Angelo was naturally an admirer of Dante, and has left a 
Sonnet to his memory. 

The Purgatory and Paradise are justly characterized by our 
author as ‘ a falling off*’ from the Inferno. He however points 
out a number of beautiful passages in both these divisions of 
the poem. That in which the poet describes his ascent into 
haaven, completely marks the character of his mind. He em- 
ploys no machinery, or supernatural agency, for this purpose ; 
but mounts aloft * by the sole strength of his desires— fixing an 
mtense regard on the orbit of the sun ! ' This great poet was 
born at Florence in ^1265, of the noble family of the Alighieri 
—and died at Ravetina, September Htb, 1321. Like MiUon, 
he was unfortunate in his political connexions, and, what is 
Worse, in those of bis private life. He had a few imitators after 
his death, but none of any eminence. 

* M. Sismoncli professes to have a prejudice sfgainst Petrarclil 
in this he is not, as he supposes, singular ; but we suspect that 
he is wrong. He seems to have reasoned on a very common, 
but very false hypothesis, that because there is a great deal of 
false wit and afiecration in Petrarch’s style, be is therefore with- 
out sentiment. The sentiment certainly does not consist in the 
conceits ; — but is it not there in spite of them ? The fanciful al- 
lusions, and the quaintnesses of style lie on the surface ; and it 
is sometimes found convenient to make these an excuse for not 
seeking after that which lies deeper and is of more value. * It^ 
has been well observed, by a contempoifarv critic^ thitt not with- ^ 
standing the adventitious ornaments wim which . their style is 
encumbered, tliere is Aorc truth and filling in Cowley aud .Sir 
Philip Sidney, than in a host of' in^id and mere]|y natural 

♦ The late Mr Burke was a writer of a very splendid imagina- 
tiptu^d great command^ of words. This was, with many |)ersohs, 
concluding that he was a mere rhetorician, 
thought or solidity of judgment.^ 
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Mrriten. It is not improbable^ that if I%ak9petre had writ* 
ten nothing but hia sonnets and smdler poems, he would, for 
the same reason, have been assigned to the class of cold, artifi* 
dal writers, who had no genuine sense of nature or passion. 
Yet, taking his plays for a .^ide to our decision, it require 
no very great Mgadty or faiddness to discover that his other 
poems contain a rich vein of thought and sentiment. We 
apprehend it is the same with Petrarch. Thf , sentiments them* 
saves are often of the most pure and natural land* even where 
the expression is the most laboured and &r-&td^ed. Nor does 
it follow, that this artificial and scholastic Ityfo was the re- 
mit of affoctation in the author. All pedaihltry is not affecta- 
tion. Inveterate habit is not affectation. The technical jar- 

S n of professional men is not affectation in them: for it is 
e langusjm with which their ideas have the strongest associa- 
tions. Milton’s Classical Pedantry was perfectly involuntary: 
it was the style in which he was accnstomra to think and feel ; 
and it would have required an effort to have expressed himself 
otherwise. The scholastic style is not indeed the natural style 
of the passion or sentiment of love } but it is quite fdse to ar- 
gue, that an author did not feel this passion because he express- 
ed himself in the usual language in which this and all other pas- 
sions were expressed, in the particular age and country in which 
he lived- On the contrary, the more true and profound the 
feeling itself was, the more it might be supposed to be identifi- 
ed wim his other habits and pursuits — to tinge all his thoughts, 
and to put in requisition every faculty of his soul— to mve addi- 
tional perversity to his Avit, subtlety to his understanding, and 
extravagance to his expressions. Like all other strong passions, 
H seeks to ettpMSS-itself In exaggerations, and its char^teristic 
is less to be uaipieHlian emphatic. The language oriovc was . 
never more finely expressed dian in the play of Uomeo and Ju- 
liet } and yet assuredly the force or beauty of that language does 
not arise from its umplici^. It is the fine rapturous enthusiasm 
of youthful sensibility, which tfies all ways to express its emo- 
tions, and finds ncme of them .half tender or extravagant e- 
'%ough. The sonnet of Petrarch lamenting the death of Laura, * 

* ' Oii occdii di ch' io parlai si caldamente 

b bvaccia, e le moni, e i pied!, e ’1 vise 
^di^e n* havean si da me stesse diviso, 
tJtSlUta sii^lar fra 1’ altra gente ; 
ibe criqie ^iome d* or puro Idcente, 

*(' lampn^iar de f angelico riso, 

Che adeah far io terra uu paradiso, . ■} 
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which is quoted'hy Sisnumdi, and of which he ooniphiiu si 
having * too much wit, * would be a justificadon of diese re- 
marks ; not to mention numberless others. 

M. Sismondi wishes that the connexion between Petrarch uid 
Laura bad been more intimate, and his passion accompanied 
with more interesting circumstances. The whole is in betiei' 
keeping as it is. The love of a man like Petrarch would have 
been less in character, if it had been less ideal For the rar- 
poses of inquiadon, a single interview was quite sufficient. The 
smile which sank into his neart the first time he ever beheld her, 
played round her fipa ever after : the look with which her eyes 
first met his, never passed away. The image of his mistress still 
haunted his mind, and was recalled by every object in nature. 
Even death could not dissolve die fine illusion : for that which 
exists in the ima^nation is alone imperishable. As our feelings 
become mere ideal, the impression of the moment indeed be- 
comes less violent; but theolSct is more general and permanent. 
The blow is felt only by reflection ; it is the rebonna that is fii- 
tal. We are not here standing up for this kind of Platonic at- 
tachment but only endeavouring to explain the way in which 
the passions very commonly operate in minds accustomed to 
draw their strongest interests from constant contemplation. 

Petrarch is at present ciuefly remembered for bis sonn^ and 
the passion which they celebrate : he was equally distinguished 
in his lifetime by his Latin poems, and as one of the great re- 
storers of learning. The following account of him, is in many 
respects interesting. 

Foco pulvere son die nulla sente I 
Ed io pur vivo f onde mi doglio e sd^no. 

Rimaso senza '1 lume, ch’ amai tanto, 

In gran fortuna, e *n disarmato legno. 

Or sia qui fine al mio amoroso canto. 

Sccca e la vena de 1' usato ingegno 
£ ia cetera mia rivolta in pianto. ’ 

Literally as follows. * Those eyes of which I spoke su wattaly, and 
the ams, and the hands, and the feet, and the face, whiidl have rob*' 
bed me of myself, and made me different firom others ; .those crisp- 
ed locks of pure shining gold, and the lightning of that angelical 
smile, which used to make a heaven upon earth, are now alitMdusC 
which feels nothing! — And 1 stili remain ! whence I lament indffis- 
dain myself, left without the light which 1 loved so ia * 

trwMed sea, and with dismantled bark. Here fiioimust-lMd ell my - 
ai^F^ songs. Dry is the vein of my exhaustOj^ gdim, 
iyfe ebswers only in Idroentations ! ’ , , 
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* Pe'trarchi the sod of a Florentine who had been exiled as well 
as Dante, was born at Arezzo, in the night of the 19th of July 
and died at Arqua, near Padua, the l^th July 1374. He had been, 
during the century of which his life occupied three^fourths* the cen- 
tre of all tlie Italian literature- Passionately fond of letters, history, 
and poetry, and an enthusiastic admirer of antiquity, he communicat- 
ed by his discourse, his writings, and his example^ to alt his cotempo- 
raries, that impulse towards research and the studj of the Latin ma« 
nuscripts, which so particularly distinguished the fourteenth. century ; 
which preserved the chif-<rccuvres of the classic writers, at the mo- 
ment when, perhaps, they were about to be lost for ever; and which 
changed, by means of these admirable models, t)ie whole march of 
the human ‘mind. . Petrarch, tormented by. the passion which has 
contributed so mvich to his celebrity, wishing to fly from himself, or 
to vary his thoughts by the distraction of diiTcrent objects, travelled 
during almost the whole course of his life. He explored France, 
Germany, all the states of Italy : he visited Spain : and, in a con- 
tinual activity directed to the dtscofery of the monuments of anti- 
quity, he associated himself with all the learned, with all the poejs 
and philosophers of his time. From one end of Europe to the other, 
he made them concur in this great object ; he directed their pur*' 
suits ; and his correspondence became the magic chain which for 
the first time uuited the whole literary republic of Europe. The 
age in which he lived was .that of small states. No sovereign had as 
yet established any of those colossal empires, the authority of which 
makes itself dreaded by nations of different languages. On the con- 
trary, each country was divided into a great number of sovereign- 
ties ; and the monarch of a small city was without power at the 
distance of thirty leagues, and unknown at the distance of a hun- 
dred. Bat the more political power was circumscribed, the more 
the glory of letters was extended: and Petrarch, the friend of Azzo 
of Correggio, prince of Parma, of Luchin and of Galea^^zi Vis- 
conti, princes of Milan, and of Francis of Carrara* priace of Pa- 
dua, was better known and more respected by Europe at large 
than all these sovereigns. The universal glory which his great 
knoidedge had procured him, and wdiich he directed to the ser- 
vjl^f letters, also frequently called him into the political career. 
No man of learning, . or poet, has ever been charged with so great 
number of embassies to so many great potentates,— the empe- 
ror, the Pope, the king of France, the senate of Venice, and alt 
^e prinCj^kojlf Italy I and, what is remarkable, is, that Petrarch did 
not nflssions as belonging to the state with whose interests 

he wasNl^ged, but as belonging to all Europe. He received his 
glory ^ and when he treated between different powers, 
«t arbiter whose suffrage each was desirous to se- 
In fine, he gave to his age that enthustasm for 
ahti^ity, that veneration for learning, which reno- 
and deterxmned that of all succeeding times^ 
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It was in some- sort in the name of grateful Europe^ that Petrarch 
was crowned in the Capitol by the senator of Kome, the Sth.of April 
1341 ; and tht 5 | triumph, the most glorious which has ever been de- 
creed to any one, was not disproportioned to the influence which this 
great man has exerted over the ages which succeeded him. ’ 

• Boccacio was also one of the most indefatigable and success- 
ful of the restorers of ancient learning ; and is classed by M. 
iSismondi as one of the three inventors of modern letters, — hav- 
ing done for Italian prose what Dante and Petrarch hud done 
for Italian poetry. He was born at Paris in 1S13, the son of 
a Florentine nierdiant ; and died at Certaldo, in Tuscany, in 
the house of bis forefathers, December 1375, at the age of 
sixty-two years. He wrote epic poems and theology: But his 
Tales are nis great work. 

‘ The Decameron, * says our author, * the work to wliich, in the 
present day, Boccacio owes his highest celebrity, is a collection of a 
hundred novels, which he has arranged in an ingenious manner, by 
supposing, that in the dreadful plague in 134S, a society of men 
and women, who had retired into the country to avoid the conta- 
gion, had imposed on themselves an obligation, for ten days toge- 
ther, to recite each a novel a day. The company consisted of ten 
persons ; and the number of novels is, of course, a hundred. Tho 
description of the delicious country round Florence, where these 
joyous hermits took up their abode, — that of their walks — their fes- 
tivak-^their repasts, has given Bocc.acio an opportunity to display 
all the riches of a style the most flexible andt graceful. The novels 
themselves, which are varied with infinite art, both as to the subject 
and manner, from the most touching and tender to the most play- 
ful, and unfortunately also to the most licentious, demonstrate liis 
talent for recounting in every style and tone. His description of 
the plague of Florence, which serves as the introduction, ranks as 
one of the finest historical portraits whicli any age has left us. Fi- 
nally, that which constitutes the glory of Boccacio, is tlie perfect 
purity of the language, the elegance, the grace, and above all, the 
naivete of the style,' which is the highest merit*of this class of writ- 
ing; and the peculiar charm of the Italian language./. 

All this is true; though it might be said of many UUlhors: 
But what ought to have been said of him isi, that tfaureis in Boc- 
cacio’s seiious pieces a truth, a pathos, and m eitqi^i^ite.refine- 
ment of sentiment, which is not to be niet with iix^nj .other 
prose writer whatever. Wc think M. Sismondi 
. Bnc opportunity of doing the author* of the 
justice whicli has not been done him by the wpi;lcL 
general passed for a mere narrator of lascivioua tales 
This character probably originated in the early, 
attacks pn the monks, and has been kept up by 
^ian]^4nd| who revenged their own want of 
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cacio, and only saw m his writings what suited the coarseness of 
their own tastes. Biit the truth isi that he has carried sentiment 
of every kind to its very highest purity and perfection. Etv sen- 
tj^nent we would here understand the habitual workings or some 
one powerful feelingt where the heart reposes almost entirely up-» 
on itselfy without the violent excitement of opposing duties or un- 
toward circumstances. In this wayi nothing ever came up to the 
story of Fredsrigo Alberigi and his falcon. The perseverance in 
attachment, the spirit of gallantry and generositydisplayed in it^ 
has no parallel in the history of heroied sacrihees. The feeling 
is so unconscious too, and involuntary, is brought out in such 
small, unlooked-for, and unostentatious circumstances, as to show 
it to have been woven into the very nature and soul of the au- 
thor. The stoiy of Isabella is scarcely less fine, and is more 
affecting in the circumstances and the catastrophe. Drydeu 
has done justice to the impassioned eloquence of the Tancred and 
Sigismunda $ but has not given an adequate idea of the wild 
preternatural interest of the story of Honoria. Cinlon and I- 
phigene is by no means one of the best, notwithstanding the 
popularity of the subject. The proof of unalterable affection 
given in the story of Jeronymo, ond the simple touches of na- 
ture and picturesque beauty in the story of toe two holiday lo- 
vers, who were poisoned by tasting of a leaf in the garden at 
Florence, are perfect masterpieces. The epithet of Divine was 
well bestowed on this great painter of the human heart. The 
invention implied in bis different tales is immense t but we are 
not to infer t^at it is all his own. He probably availed himself 
of all the common traditions which were floating in his time, 
and which he was the first to appropriate. Homer appears the 
most original of all authors— probably for no other reason than 
that we can trace the plagiarism no farther. Several of Shake- 
apeare’s plots are tiiken from Boccacio ; and indeed he has fur^ 
nished subjects to numberless, writers since his time, both dra- 
matic and narrative. .The story of Guselda is borrowed front 
the Decommm by Chaucer; as is the Knight’s Tale (Palamon 
mul Arcite} from his poem of the Theseid. 

M. SisRKmdi follows the progress of Italian literature with 
great accuracy and judgment, from this period to that of their 
l^ic a^.rmofeitic writers. Bulci and Boyardo preceded Ari- 
ostp! liii^^aaao; It has been observed that there is a great re- 
jminUlil^ the style of Pulci’s Morganti M^gipre and 

tbi4i^^p|keire. Thus, one of tbe penffli^es in hi. poem be- 
a| to the articles of hi. faith, says, that ‘ he be^ 
lieyes ^ ^ bottle of wine. ’ His hero 

gpte of a monastery, on which some 
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showered down fragihents of rocks from the neighbouring moun- 
tain every night and morning, is advised by the Abbot to make 
haste in, * for that the manna is going to fall ! ’ This kin# of 
levity of allusion, was characteristic or :he literature of the age. 
One of these giants, to wit, Morganti, is converted by Orian- 
do; but makes a very indifferent Christian after all. This writer 
has a certain familiar sarcastic gaiety in common with Ariosto, 
but none ,df his enthusiasm or elevation. The Orlando Amo- 
roso of Boyardo, who was governor of Reggio, and one of 
the courtiers of Duke Hercul^ of Ferrara, was the foundation 
of Ariosto’s poem* 

* This poem,’ says our author, ^ which is at present known only 
from the more modern edition of Berni, who revised it sixty years 
after, is superior to that of Pulci, in the variety and novelty of the 
•adventures, the richness of the colouring, and in the interest it ex- 
cites. The women here appear, what they ought to be in a romance, 
the soul of the work ; Angelica here shows herself in all her charms, 
and with all her power over the bravest knights. All those warriors, 
nf^cther Moors or Christians, whose names have become almost his- 
torical, rfjpeived from Boyartlo their existence, and the characters 
which they have preserved ever since. We are told that he took the 
names of sevetal, as Gradasso, Sacripant, Agramant, Mandiscardo, 
from those of his vassals at his estate of Scandiano, where these fa- 
milies still remain : but it seems he wished for a still more sounding 
name for the most redoubtable of his Moorish chiefs. While on a 
hunting party, that of Rodomont came into his mind ^ On the instant 
he returned full gallop to his chateau, and had the Jb^lls rung and 
the cannon fired in sign of a fete, to the great astouishment of the 
peasants, to whom this new saint was quite unknown. The style of 
Boyardo did not correspond with the vivacity of his imagination : It 
is little laboured; the verse is harsh and tedious; and it was not with- 
out reason that in the following itge it w^ judged proper to give a 
new form to his work. ’ 

The account given of Ariosto and Tasso is in general correct 
as to the classification of their different styles, and the enu- 
meration of their partitrular excellences or 'defects i but we 
should be inclined to give the preference the dCidtrary way. 
Ariosto’s excellence is (what it is here deathbed) infinite grace 
and gaiety. He has fine animal spirits, op heroic disposition, 
sensibility mixed with vivacity, an bye for nature^ -great rapidity 
of narration and facility of style, and, above all, a gniiis buoy- 
ant, and with wings like the Griffin-horse df Rdgero, he 

turns and winds at pleasure. He never labours und^ ^ ikib- 
jeeti never pauses; but is always setting out on 
fod^, his excessive desire not to overdo any 
|uui;io rcs^ort to the Unnecessary expedient of 
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ing off in the middle of hift story, and going on to something 
else. His work is in this respect worse tiian, Tristram Shandy ; 
for there the progress of the narrative is interrupted by some 
Incident, in a dramatic or humorous shape; but here the whole 
fault lies with the author. The Orlando Furioso is a tissue of 
these separate stories, crossingand jostling one another; and is 
therefore very inferior, in the general construction of the plot, to 
the Jerusalem Delivered. But the incidents in Arimto are more* 
lively, the characters more real, the language purer» the colouring 
more natural: even the sentiments show at least as much iceling, 
with less appearance of afTectatioh. There is less effort, less dis- 
. play, a less imposing use made of the common ornaments of style 
and artifices of composition. Tasso was the more accpmplishcd 
writer, Ariosto the greater genius. There is nothing in 'J'asso 
which is not to be found, in the same or a higher degree, in others; 
Ariosto’s merits were his own. The perusal of the one leaves a 
peculiar and very high relish behind it; there is a vapidness in 
the other, which palls at the time, and goes ofi' sooner after- 
wards. Tasso indeed sets before^us a dessert of melons, mingled 
with roses: — but it is not thefirst time of its being served up: — the 
flowers arc rather faded, and the fi*uit has lost its freshness. 
Ariosto writes on as it happens, from the interest of his subject, 
or the impulse of his own mind. He is intent only on the ad- 
venture be has in hand, — the circumstances which might be sup- 
posed to. attend it, the feelings which would naturally arise out 
of it. He attaches himself to his characters for their own sakes ; 
and relates their acbievmentsTor the mere pleasure he has in 
telling them. This method is certainly liable to great disadvan- 
tages ; but we on the whole pref^ it to the obtrusive artifices of 
style shown in the Jerusalem, — ^wbere tjie author seems never to 
introduce any character but as a foil to some other,— makes one 
situation a contimK to the preceding, and his whole poem a codf- 
tinued antitliesis in style, acdon, sentiment, and imagery. A 
fierce is opposed to a .Render, , a blasphemous to a pious charac- 
ter. A lover jjtilia’ bis mistress in disguise, and a husband, end 
wife are iHB^ttesenled defending their lives, by a pretty ambiguity 
of sitm^n' jpnd ^n^nient, warding off the blows which are .aim- 
ed^ blasts, but at' each other’s. The same 

love produces grossness of character, 

^bo is tricked out with all the ostentatious crap- 
Tasso has more of what is usually called 
-that i^ inore tropes and, ornaments, and 
Itlspd elaborate diction. The l|difr is deficient 
figures and comparisons he in^/idjijtccs do not 
^^t which they are fought to illasli^te.;, 
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are, for the most part, mere parallel cases; and his direct 
description, simple end striking ns it uniformly is, aeems to 
us of a far higher order of merit than the ingenious allusions of 
his rival. We cannot, however, agree with M. Sismoncli, that 
there is a want of f^entiment in Ariosto, or that he excels only as 
* a painter of objects, or a narrator of events. The instance 
which he gives from the story of Isabella, is an exception to hia 
general power. ^Flie episodes of Herminis, and of 1 ancred 
and Clorinda, in Tasso, are exquisitely beautiful ; but they do 
not come up, in romantic interest or real passion,' to the loves of 
Angelica and Medoro. We might instance, to the same pur- 

E ose, the character of Bradamante; — the spirited apostrophe to 
nighthood, ** Oh ancient knights of true and noble heart ; — 
that to Orlando, Sacripant, and the other lovers of Angelica— or 
the triumph of Medoro — the whole pr(»gress of Oriauuo's pas- 
sion, and the still more impressive description of Ins sudden re- 
covery from his fatal infatuation, after the restoration of his 
senses. Perhaps the finest thing in Tasso is the famous de- 
scription of Carthage, as the warriors pass by it in the enchant- 
ed bark. “ Giace 1* alta Cartago, ** &c. Thi*^ passage, how- 
ever, belongs properly to the class of lofty philosophical elo- 
quence; it owes its impressiveness to the grandeur of the gene- 
ral ideas, and not to the force of individual feeling, or imme* 
diate passion. The speech of Satan to his companions is saia 
to have suggested the tone of Milton's character of the Devil. 
But we see nothing in common in the fiend of the two poets. 
Tasso describes his os a mere deformed monster. Milton was the 


first poet who had the magnanimity to paint the devil witliout 
horns and a tail; to give him personal beauty and intchectual 
grandeur, with only moral deformity. 

The life of Tasso is one of the most interesting in the world. 
Its last unfortunate events arc related thus by our author. — 

* Tasso, admitted into the society of the great, thought himself 
suflSciently their equal, to fall in love with women of rank ; and 
found,, himself sufficiently their inferior, to suffer from the consequen- 
4||of his passion. His writings inform us, that he was attached to 
a ndy of die name of Leonora : but it would seem , that ; he was al- 
ternately in love with Leonora of Este, sister: to the Dul^^Alphon- 
so ; widi Leonora of San Vitale, wife of Julius pf' Ti^agj^,and with 
Lucretia Bendidio, one of the maids of honour to th'^ . • • 

It is said, that one day being at court with: ^e Piike 
cess Leonora, he was so struck with the beauty qf 
a transport of love, he approached her suddenly,' , aqd 
in the eyes of the whole assembly. The Duke, 
cQurtiers, sa(id tU them— What a pity that so gteauolHflh 
” and on this pretence, had 




pital of St Anne, a receptacle for lohatics at Ferranu His confine* 
ment disordered his imagination. His body was enfeeHed by the a- 
gitation of his mind s he believed himself by turns poisoned, or tor- 
mented by witchcraft ; he fancied that he saw dreadful apparitions, 
and passed whole nights in painful watchfulness. He addmsed let- 
ters of complaint to all his friends, to all the princes of Italy, to the 
city of Bergamo his native place, to the emperor, to the holy of- 
fice at Rome, imploring their pity and his liberty. To add to his 
misfortunes, his poem was published without his permission, from an 
imperfect copy. He remained confined in the hospital seven years; 
during which, the numerous writings that proceeded from his pen, 
could not convince Alphonso It. that he was in his senses. The 
princes of Italy in vain interposed for his release, which the Duke 
refused to grant, chiefiy to mortify his rivals, the Medici. At length, 
he was released fi^om his captivity at the instance of Vincent de Gon- 
zago, Prince of Mantua, on the occasion of the marriage of the sis- 
ter of this nobleman with the unrelenting Alphonso. ’ 

It was during this melancholy interval, that he was seen by 
Montaigne in his confinement, who, after some striking reflec- 
tions on the vicissitudes of genius, sa^s, — ♦ I rather envied 
than pitied him, when I saw him at Ferrara m so piteous a 
plight, that he survived himself ; niisacknowledgrng both htat* 
self and his labours, which, unwitting to him, and even to hfs 
face, have been pablisbcd both uncorrected and maimed ! ’ — 
Tasso died at Rome in 1599, when he was fifty-one veavs old. 
After the Jerusalem, the most celebrated of his worits, is his 



pastoral poem of Atriihia, on wjbich the Pastor I^o of Gua- 
rani is considered by M; Sismondi as an improvement. He 
published both comedies and tragedies. He composed a trage- 
dy, called II Torrismmdo^ while in prison, and de<licatcd it to 
his liberator, the Prince of Mahtiia. The conciuditig chorus 
of this tragedy possesses the most profound pathos ; and the 
poet, in writing it, had evidently an eve to his own misfnrtum 
and his glory, which he saw, or dioiignt^he saw, vanishing from 
him — * Like the swift Alpine torrent, like the sudden lightning 
in the calm night, hike the passing wind, the melting vapbor^W 
the wing^ arrow, vanishes our fame; and all our gioijpa 
but a filing flower. What then can we hope, or what expect 
tiwmphs Sind palms, all Chat remains for tlie soul,^ 
is and regret ; neither loye nor friendship 

esjgiHidlW but only tears and grief 1 * * 

Itflis gone through M. Sismondi’s account of the 
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.modern brethren ot' the^driwhi, nid of the 
^^ ‘guese writer, in general: Bat we 'cannot ,0 
idid catalogue of ibreigners, inthotit 
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ourselves drawn to the native glories of two of our own wri- 
tersi' who were certainly indebted in a great . degree to. the early 
poets of Italy, and must be considered as belonging to the same 
school.— Wa mean Chducer and Spenser— who are now, we 
are afraid, as little known to the ordina^ run of English read*- 
•ers as their tuneful contemporaries in the South. To those a- 
mong ouf own countrymen who agree with* M. Sismondi in con* 
aidering the reign of Queen Anne as the golden period of English 
poetry, it may afibrd some amusement at least to .accompany os 
for a little in these antiquarian researdies. 

Though Spens^ waamucb later than Chancer, his obligations 
to preceding poets were less. He has in some measure borrow* 
cd the plan of his poem from Ariosto ; but he has engrafted 
upon it au exuberance of fancy, and an endless voluptuousness 
of sentiment, which are not to be (bund in the Italian writer. 


—Farther, Spenser is even more of an inventor in the subject- 
matter. lliere is a richness and variety in his allegorical per- 
* sonages and fictions, which almost vies with the splendour of 
tfad ancient mythology. If Ariosto transports us into the re- 
gions of romance, Spenser’s poetry is all fairy>land. In Arios- 
to, we walk upon the ground, in a company, gay, fantastic, and 
adventurous enough $ in Spenser, we wander in another world 
among ideal beings. The poet takes and lays us in the lap of 
a lovelier nature, oy the sound of softer streams, among green- 
er hills, and fairer valleys. He paints nature, not as we find it, 
but as we expected to find it $ and fulfils the deluding promise 
of our youth. He wisves his wand of enchantment, — and at 
once embodies ai^ beings, and throws a delicious veil over all 
actual objects. Tne two worlds of reality and of fiction, seem 
poised on the wings of his imagination. His ideas indeed scent 
always more distinct than his perceptions. He is the painter of 
abstractions, and describes them with dazzling minuteness. In 
Ib.a Mask of Cupid, the god of love ^ claps on high his colour- 
ed binges tmin; * and it is ^oid of Gluttony in the procession of 
the Passions,— 

^ In green vine leaves he was right fifty 
At times he becomes piclure^uefrom his iqlenaejove of beau- 
ty \ as, where he compares Prince Arthur’s etest to ifhe appear- 
ance of the almond-tree. The love of beau^, suid not 

of truUi, is tlie moving principle of bis mindf and his d^tti^tknis 
are guided by no principle but the impulse of an iniexha^^ile 
Imagination. He luxuriates equally in sbenes of 
pificence, or the still solitude ot a hermit’s ceU— id 
of sensuality or refinement. With all this, he 

nor Wfep. only jest in his poem 
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he has bcrn falsely charged with a want of passion and of strcngtli. 
He has both in an immense degree. He has not indeed the pa- 
thos of immediate action or suifering, which is the dramatic s but 
he has all the pathos of sentiment and romance, — ail that belongs 
to distant objects of terror, and unceitain, imaginary distress. 
His strength, in like manner, is not coarse and palpable, — but it? 
assumes the character of vastness and sublimity, seen through 
the same visionary medium, and blended with all the appalling 
associations of preternatural agency. We will only refer to the 
Cave of Mammon, and to the description of Celleno in the Cave 
of Desp«air. The three first books of the Faery Queen are very 
superior to the other. It is not fair to compare Spenser with 
£ihakcspeare, in point of interest. A fairer comparison w^ouid 
be with Comus. There is only one book of this allegorical kind 
which has more interest than Spenser (with scaredy less ima- 
gination) ; and that is the Pilgrim^s Progress. 

It is not possible for any two writers to be more opposite than 
Spenser and Chaucer. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoy- * 
ment ; — Chaucer in severe activity of mind. ' Spenser was, per- 
haps, the most visionary of all the poets ; — Chaucer the most a 
man of observation andf of the world. He appealed directly to 
the bosoms and business of men. He dealt only in realities; and, 
relying throughout on facts or common tradition, could always 
produce his vouchers in nature. His sentiment is not the volun- 
tary indulgence of the poet’s fancy, but is founded on the habi- 
tual prejudices and passions of the very characters he introduces. 
His poetry, therefore, is cssenthdly picturesque and dramatic ; 
Iri this he chiefly differs from Boccacio, whose power was that 
of sentiment. The pictures^que and the dramatic in Chaucer, 
ore in a great measure the same thing; for he only describes 
- external objects as conni^cted with character, — as the symbols of 
internal passion. The costume and dress of the Canterbury pil- 
grims, — of the knight, — the ’squire, — the gap* toothed wife' of 
Bath, spoak for themselves. Again, the description of the equi- 
page and nccoutrements of the two Kings of Tiirace and Inde, 
in the Knigbt^s l)de, are as striking and ^rand, as the others 
arc lively and natural. His descriptions of natural scenery are 
in ihe:$E4ne style .of excellence; — their beauty consists in their 
truth propriety. They have a local freshness 

about which renders them afpiost tangible ; which gives the 
ait^ the coldness or moisture of the gi^und. 
be describes inanimate objects from the effect 
on the mind of the spectator, and as they have 
of the story. On^ of the finest parts 
mixed kind. It is in the beginning of jbe 
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* Flower and the Leaf, where he describes the delight of that joung 
beauty, shrowded in her bower, and listening in the mornio^ of 
the year to the singing of the nightingale, while her joy rises 
with the rising song, and gushes out afresh at every pause, and 
is borne along with the full tide of pleasure, an^ still increases, 
and repeats, and prolongs itself, and knows no ebb. The cool* 
ness of the arbour, — its retirement, — the early time of the day, 
—the sudden starting up of the birds in the neighbouring bush- 
cs-r-the eager delight with which they devour and rend the open* 
ing buds and flowers, are expressed with a truth and feeling, 
which make the whole seem like the recollection of an actual 
scene. Whoever compares this beautiful and simple passage 
with Rousseau’s description of the Elisee in the New Eloise, will 
be able to see the diflerence between good writing and fine writ- 
ing, or between the actual appearances of nature, and the pro- 
gress of the feelings they excite in us, and a parcel of words, 
jmage^and sentiments thrown together without meaning or co- 
herence. We do not say this from any feeling of disrespect to 
Rousseau, for whom wc have a great aflcction; but his imagina- 
tion was not that of the poet or the painter. Severity and bold- 
ness are the characteristics of the natural style : the artificial is 
eoually servile and ostentatious. Nature, > after all, is the soul 
oi art: — and there is a strength in the imagination which* re- 
poses immediately on nature, which nothing else can supply. It 
was this trust in nature, and reliance on his subject, which en- 
abled Chaucer to describe the grief and patience of Griselda, — 
the faith of Constance^ — auu the heroic perseverance of the lit- 
tle child, who, going to school through the streets of Jewry, 

‘ Oh, Alma redemptoris mater ^ loudly sung, ’ 
and who, after his death, still triumphed in liis song. Chau- 
cer has more of this deep, internal, sustained sentiment than any 
other writer, except Boccacio, lo whom Chaucer owed much, 
though he did not owe all to him : for he writes just as well 
where he did not borrow from that quarter, as where he did ; 
as in the characters of the Pilgrims, — the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
logue, — the ’Squire’s Tale, and in innumerable others. The 
poetry of Chaucer has a religious sanctity about it, connected 
with the manners of the age. It has all the spirit|||||inartyrdom ! 

. In looking back to the chcf-dHanares of former^ times, we are 

sometimes disposed to wonder at the little progress which has 

been made since in poetry, and the arts of imitation in 

Blit this, perhaps, is a foolish wonder, iiothing 

trary to fact, than the supposition, that in what we u^crstand 

by the fine arts, as painting and poetry, relative pei^tion 

the result of repented success ; and that, what has' 
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done, constandy leads to something better. What is ine>* 
ehMteal, redudbfe to rale, or capable of d^emonstratiim, is indeed 
progressive, and'idwits gradual improvement: but diat which 
is not mechanical, car delmite^ but depends on taste, genius, 
and feeling, very eoon becomes stationaiy or retrograde, aftqr 
a certain period, and loses more than it gains by transfusion. 
The contrary opinion is indeed a common error, which has 
grown up, like many others, from transferring an anak^ of 
one kind to something quite difierent, without thinking of the 
difference in the nature of the thinifs, or attoiding to the dif> 
ference of the results. Por most jmsons, finding what won- 
derful advances have been made in InbKcal criticism, in che- 
mistry, in mechanics, in' geometry, astronomy, &e. i, e. in 
things depending on inquiry and experiment, or on absolute 
demonstration, have been Led hastily to condude, that there 
was a genera] tendency in the efforts of the human intellect to 
improve by repetition, and, in all arts and institutions, to grow, 
perfect and mature by tim& W’^e look bock upon the tbeokwi- 
cal creed of onr ancestors, and their discoveries in natural pni- 
losojihy, witii a smile of pity : Science, and the arts connoted 
with it, have all bad their infancy, their youth and manhood, 
and seem to have in them no principle of limitation or decay f 
and, inquiring no farther, wc infer, in the intoxication of our 
pride, and the height of our sel&congratulaticm, that the same 
progress has been made, and will continue to be mgde, in all 
other things which are the work of mao. The fact, however, 
stares us so plainly in the face, that one would think the small- 
est reflection must suggest the truth, and overturn our sanguine 
theories. The greatest poets, the ablest orators, the best paint- 
ers, and the finest sculptors that the world ever saw, appear- 
ed soon afier the first birth of these arts, and lived in a sfote 
of society which was in other respects rude and barbarous. 
Those arts which depend on individual genius aiid ineommuai- 
cable power, have, almost always leaped at once from infancy tO 
manhood— fWum the first rude dawn'of invenUon to their meri- 
dian bright and daxzUng lustre, and have, in general, declined 
everi^er. 'Tkk»» tbt peculiar distinction and privil^ of sci- 
ence j— of the one, never to arrive 9t the summit of 

afw t and of the other, to arrive at it almost at once, 
ompiy^ Oj^cer, l^enser,- Shakespeare, Dante and Ariosto, 
(HGton nkw was of a later period, and not the worse for it), 
— Michad Angelo, Correggio, Cervantes and 
IBncqacipT^i^/Bfed near the beginning of tneir arts— perfected, 

, , luted oiU them. These pant sons of genius stand in- 

^«arth ; but they tower diieve thrir feUbwss. and 
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the long line .of their successors does not interpose any object to 
obstruct their view, or. lessen their brightness. In streo^n and 
stature, they are unrivalled j in grace and bcau^,they have ne^ 
ver been surpassed. In aftei^ages and more remed periods (as 
they are called), great men have arisen one by onob as it were 
l)y throes and at intervals; though, in general, the best of 
these 'Cultivated and artificial minds were of an inferior order; 
as Tasso and Pope amon^ poets, Guido and Poussin among 
painters. But in the earlier stages of the arts, when the first 
mechanical difficulties had been got. over, and the language ac- 
quired, they rose by clusters and in constellations— -never so to 
rise again. 

The arts of poetry and painting are conversant with the 
world of thought within us, and with the world of sense 
without us — with what we know and see and feel intimately. 
They flow from^ the living shrine of our own breasts, and are 
Icindled at the living lamp of Nature : But the pulse of the pas- 
siouf assuredly beat as high — the depths and soundings of the 
human heart were as well understood, three thousand or three 
hundred years ago, as they are at present. The face of nature, 
and * the human face divine, ’ slione as bright then, as they 
have ever done since. But it is their light, reflected by true ge- 
nius on art, which marks out the path before it, and sheds a 
glory round the Muses* feet, like that which 

‘ circled Una's angel face, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place. * 


Art, III. Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain. By 
M. De Rocca, Officer of Hussars, and Knight of the Order 
of the Legion of Honour. Murray, London. 1815. 

^he ^eater part of those who are habitually occupied in the 
^ discussion of public affairs, unfortunately regard the most 
important events merely as topics of transitory Interest, whicli 
attract notice only as long as tney excite passion ; and are after- 
wards consigned to oblivion, with an apathy little suited to the 
zeal with which they were formerly agitated. Hence it is, that 
men so rarely form a sober and dispassionate judgment on the 
business of their .own times, on which alone'U is of imported 
that they should judge rightly. On these most momentous 
jects, their minds are predisposed fir deception by the yiol^ce 
of their passions; and they can hardly ever look at the^ttwsac- 
lions before them but through a deceiving medjum» 
fiicts are distorted and principles dli^guised, and the fuwtaiu 
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of knowledge thus poisoned at its source. The future historian^ 
from the eminence which he has attained, may, indeed, see par* 
tinlly through the mists of prejudice and passion, which over- 
hang the history of past ages. But those who are contempora- 
ry with the Invents, are generally deep sunk in the delusion ; ^t 
the same time that they are compelled to act upon the impres- 
sions they have received, and are only made sensible of their er- 
ror by the fatal experience of its effects. The diligent study of 
liisiory seems the best antidote to those deceptions, — as we moy 
there sec, unfolded for our instruction, a regular series of events, 
which we may examine at leisure, and without passion ; and by 
thus reasoning on matters on which there is less scope for preju- 
dice, the mind naturally acquires habits of more accurate inves- 
tigation, and a store of general knowledge, which maV be ap- 
plied with the happiest effect, to illustrate the events oi its own 
times. 

For the purpose of bringing under the consideration of our 
readers, an interesting portion of recent history, we have se- 
lected the present performance, which contains an account of 
the invasion of Spain by the French armies, and a general view 
of the causes which, notwithstanding a continued series of re- 
verses, still gave energy to the Spanish cause. The author, M. 
de Rocca, had a command in a regiment of French hussars, 
and a place in the l.egion of Honour. He entered Spain in 
the year 1808, along with the troops sent to reinforce the French 
armies, which were at that time encamped on the Ebro, under 
the command of Joseph ; and, except during a short interval in 
the year 1809, when he was sent against the English at Wal- 
chcren, he continued in Spain until the summer oi 1810, when 
he was severely w^ounded, in an encounter with a party of Spa- 
nish guerillas. He relates chiclly what came under bis own per- 
sonal notice ; and as he seems to be an acute and discriminating 
observer, his remarks, which are always lively, are frcquefiltly 
judicious and striking. In his account of the campaign, he cer- 
tainly maintains a tone of great impartiality; praising or blaming 
indijferently the plans and movements of the tW'O contending ar- 
mies | while his narrative of military events is enlivened with 
Botpe interesting sketches of Spanish manners, and with an a- 
niusing.account of his own personal adventures* We shall pro- 
to give our readers an abstract of the information con- 
tained icAis performance, after we have made one general ob- 
' servatipn on the nature and object of the war to which it re- 
ktes. 

The objects of war are frequently of very little importance io 
the body of tlie people— and, after a certain time, they generally 
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discover this, and begin to grudge the sacrifices it re^nires. 
Where it originates manifestly in the personal prejudice or 
pride of the sovereign, thoujrh ihey will exult in the triumphs 
of their countrymen, they will not voluntarily incur any serious 
inconvenience to promote its success. They will generally r^ 
ftiain neuter in the contest, which will conseqir'nfly bo decided 
exclusively by that small proportion of the population who are 
soldiers by profession. 

Such was the nature of several of the contests carried on be- 
tween Austria and France. The pride of the Austrian mo- 
narch was piqued at his loss of territory ; and he seized the 
first opportunity of taking arms, that he might retrieve his ho- 
nour, and recover his dominions. But these considerations had 
no weight with the grejft body of the people ; and the coniest 
was accordingly decided by the first great battle between the 
Austrian and French armies. When victory declared ft)r the 
latter, no eilbrt was made by the population of Au«^tria to avert 
•the impending invasion of their country, nor even to harass the 
enemy by irregular hostilities. But if the projects of a foreign 
power are directed against the happiness of the people at large, 
the result is of a veiy different description. It then becomes 
their interest to sacrifice all private considerations ; and where 
their exertions are called, forth by an energetic government, it 
is seldom that theyr are found wanting to the public cause. The 
war waged by Great Britain against her Ainericiin colonies, 
was a project of pure and undisguised tyranny, and obviously 
at variance with the happiness of that great population. It was 
$n attempt to govern by the mere terror of the bayonet ; and 
t^e resistance of the Aincricnn people corresponded to the im- 
portance of the objects for which they fought, to their hatred 
of tyranny, and to their love of liberty. The war waged in 
1793 by the combined Kings of Europe against the people 
of Prance, was, in like manner, adverse to all their views of 
fibaal happiness. The old government of France had just been 
overthrown, with a long train of corruptions am} abases, which 
time and the powerful patronage of authority rendiir^ in- 
veterate. The people, long oppressed by 
and illiberal distinctions of a corrupt aristodraby, were 

interwoven with all their institutions and eyea 
mestic manners, were rgoidng in their emamdpattoh.frcm 
dage, when they were alarmed by the threats df the aiBed mWm 
to reimpose upon them the yoke which they h^'just sbaaen off. 
They flew to arms ; and their zeal in the their cbiinivy 
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eonresponded entirdy with their dread of thd erOi with whidi 
they were menaced. 

In process of time, however,' France triumphant over all 
her eflemies, became q)pressor in her turn. Her. victorious 
armies were made subservient to a qrstem of pdicy incompatible 
with the freedom and hwpiness <n other Mates. Oppressions 
produced irritation ; andf in process of time, gave rise to sue* 
cessful resistance. Russia rather diow to sacrtfiM her capital,' 
than to submit to the yoke of F/ance} and by this determined 
policy, she for ever crushed the hopes of her nivmiers. In Spain,- 
too, the tyranny of France provoked a suitable qjirk of resist- 
ance. The projects of Bbnaparte, in r^ard to that country,- 
were utterly at variance with the feelings and habits of the com- 
munity at large. His attempt to impm upon them a French 
sovereign, was opposed by eveiy principle of national antipathy 
and pride ; while his internal rmorms, which were chiefly direct-^ 
ed against monasteries and the dominion of the clergy, gave 
a still greater shock to the inveterate prejudices of an igno- 
rant and superstitious people. The revolution in the donles- 
lic manners and habits of a whole people, which Napoleon was 
attempting to accomplish at once, and by the sword, conld only 
have taken place in the lapse of centuries, and under the mild- 
sway of a jtfst and enlightened government. His project wa» 
therefore equally impolitic and unjust; and was .well calculated 
to call forth an unanimous and determined spirit of resistitncei. 

But although die zeal of the people in the public cause musti 
tdways be of admirable use in the defence of a countiy, it i» 
only through the medium of a regular army that it will .be<' 
found to operate eflectually against an invading-, enemy— be:^ 
cause a f»mr army, where it is 8ucces8fa4 repds the invader^ 
from the mntier, and prevents him from tiroidiling die repose ol' 
the countiy ; and where it is supported by an enthusiastic peo<r 
pie, who voluntarily rn^ into the Arid to reemit its was^ 
ranks, must soon overwhelm hn army whfeh lifi^t* merely ^ 
conquest. By the destruction of the regular army, the countiy!" 
is open to dm conqueror, who penetrates at all points, amk 
erttshet leristaaoa, I 9 the terror of his arras. Where tl^ in- 
hsibiti^ are nnitw, indeed, in t&eir batted of the inteder, 
and in ^eir determihathni .to assete their indepeadenee, be will 
on^ liosseis' the grmhid'on which his aitay stands f and he will 
be aimoyed by irregular and incessant, faosdlite of an cxaax 
l^^ed Bpt in thesA circumstances the ultunete defiveiw 

-Ibbeitf the'ooatrtiy niust always be extremefe dou^ul ; as thfi 
'l^tvn^g'tbrny, by seizing upon the strgD||^i$m8, gad. statbiifiig 



Igarritons in the fortified townst may gradually circumscrite the 
means of resistance, and thus in time overcome the p^^ver« 
knee of the inhabitants; In the invasion of America mfireat 
Britain, the struggle never degenerkted on the part of m in- 
vaded country into a mere system of irre^Iar dnnoyancc. The 
^mericdfif liriny, though frequently overthrown, was never entirely 
dispersed. It always remained united in the field, and formed a 
rallying point for siicli a^ were disposed to unite for the common 
defence $ and it Wa^ byits exertions, assisted by French troops, 
that the contest was happily brought to a close. In the invasion 
of Poland by Russia; on the other hand, the Polish armies were 
overthroirn and dispersed— the Capital wa^ captured and the 
wretched inhabitants, left to the fury of a merbilcss conqueror, 
had no resource but in submission. In the invasion'of France 


in 1793, the ai*my of the country, though frequently defeated^ 
always maintain^ itself in the field i and being powerfully re- 
cruited by the energy of the government, knd the zeal of the 
people, the enemy was quickly repelled from the frontier; The 
W invasion of Russia by France presents a case of successful 
defence against a preponderating military force; But the safety 
of the Country was purchased by the devastation of some of its 
finest province^, aOd by the destruction of Us capital, which a 
more powerful army aiid a more energetic system of defence 
might possibly have saved. In the recent invasion of Spain, the 
armies assembled for its defence were quickly overthrown ; but 
after their coUiplete dispersion, the resistance of the people con- 
tinued with unabated vigour ; and M. de Rocck, in this instruc- 
tive publication, has explained to u$ very satisfactorily the re:- 
tolM of this persevering rcsis.tance, and the circums^nces which 
gave them such advantages in the irregular annoyance of their 
Victorious adversaries; 


In Germany, M; de Rocca obServeSf the difihrent sovereigns 
tveiw accustomed to fely for the defence of the country on the 
perfection of its military institutions ; and with this view, thi^ 
Were in the habit of exacting from their sulyepU g^volous and 
piinute obedience, without reflecting, in tne. JkWli time^ that 




by thus Converting their government into a jn^ 
police, they weakened the energy of the nam m^ t^aracter, the 
Cinly sure guarantee of national lndepeudeiic^«^^'IR^ a Gef^nan 
province was overrun by a French kVmy, tw ac- 

customed to exercise their own free,wliif w^^Ke^ 
til they feedved the commands of their 
authority being necessarily subordinate to C^qtierdr,, 

was extremdy useful in securing the subjcctiow W the invaded 
cmuitiy. Germany abo, from the nature of couniry, afToitls 
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no facilities for the irregular resistance of an armed people. 
There are few desert and mountainous districts to which the 
inha^^ts may fly from the pursuits of a conquering enemy ; 
so tHR a small body of troops may retain a large province in 
abedience^ and may thus always secure the suDsistence of the 
main army. 

The state of Spain at the time of its invasion b^fae French, 
was essentially different from that of Germany, govern- 
ment, though absolute in its forms, resembled in no respect fhe 
military constitutions of the German states. It was feeble, in- 
deed, and corrupt ; but the people enjoyed a great degree of 

S ractical freedom : — and the institutions of religion and the in- 
uence of the priests, whiife they were frequently employed in 
aid of the executive power, formed at the same time a perpetual 
counterpoise to the arbitrary will of the sovereign. The na- 
tional character, in short, was in its fuU vigour. Eveir laniard 
regarded the public cause as his own private quarrel ; and the 
general zeal was still further heightened by the exhortations of 
the priests, who hated the French both from patriotism and 
from interest, being well aware that their success would be ulti- 
mately fatal to the power and privileges of the church. In ad- 
dition to those moral causes which favoured the efforts of the 
Spaniards, M. de Rocca enumerates the following circiimstancea 
connected with the physical stole of the country. 

* The high and barren mountains which sarronnd and intersect 
Spain, were peopled by warlike tribes, always armed for the pur. 
pose of smuggling, and accustomed to baffle the regular troops of 
their own country, which were frequently sent in pursuit of them. 
The untamed character of the inhabitants of the peninsula; the mild- 
ness of the climate, which admits^of living in the open air almost all 
the year, and thus to abandon one's dwelling upon occasion ; the 
inaccessible retreats of the inland mounuins ; the sea, which washes 
such extensive shores ; all the great circumstances arising from the 
aational character, the climate, and local situation, could not fail of 
procuring for the Spaniards numberless facilities for escaping from 
the oppression of their conquerors, and for multiplying their own 
fbrcei, whetter.hj transporting them rapidly to those points on 
which the Frent^ were w^, or in securing their escape from pur- 
suit ^p. 11, 19; 

k The ivgabr foito i;g>]lected for the defence of Spain, extend- 
& in eilipe the country, from Tudela nearly to the fron- 
pm of ; apd such was the confidence inspired re- 

jlNjIt die Spanish generals, never doubting of vic- 
|ihr dispositions with a view to surround the in- 
\^ey formed their troops into extended and 
fineli whi8h being as^iled by the solid 
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masses of theenemVi were easily penetrated ; and all concert be- 
ing thus destroyed between the different corps, they were succes- 
sively attacked and overthrown. The army of the centre and 
left, under General Blake, fled towards the mountains of Astu- 
rias, and the right under Castanos took the direciion of Madrid. 
The French pursued by forced marches ; and found both the 
country and the towns through which they advanced, entirely 
deserted. Burgos was abandoned to pillage; and, at night, 
when M. de Rocca entered the town, it resounded on all sides 
with the confused noise and bustle of the soldiers, who run a- 
bout in all directions seeking for provisions and utensils of cook- 
ery in the deserted dwellings, and carrying with them the enor- 
mous torches which they had found in the neighbouring con- 
vents. At some distance, in a part of the town less irequented, 
were heard the stifled and mournful cries of the aged and 
the sick, who, not being able to fly, had taken refuge in one 
of the churches, where they were crowded together in great 
numbers. In ascending the river, many of the townsmen and 
the peasantry were discovered on its banks, concealed behind 
the heights, or among the precipices of the opposite shore, 
raising their heads from time to time above the brushwood, to 
see if the troops were passed. Some of the flank companies 
met a company of nuns who had quitted Burgos the evening 
before the battle. They had wandered as far as their wearied 
limbs could carry them, and were concealed among the wood in 
the" vicinity of the river. When the French caviury approach- 
ed, they were on their knees close to each other, their heads 
hanging down, and enveloped in their cloaks. One of them, 
who aeemed to have preserved more calmness than the rest, 
stood before her companions ; and, as she touched the beads of 
her rosary, repeatedly pronounced to the soldiers who passed 
nearest, as if to implore dieir protection, * Bon jour, Messieurs 
Fran9ois, the only words which she appeared to know of the 
French language. These poor nuns, M. de Rocca informs ns, 
were loft in peace. 

A deep impression seems to. have been mi^de throughout die 
French army, by the spectacle of solitude wMch the country 
through which they advanced every wher^prebented. The in- 
habitants invariably left the towns, carrying wkh diem to the 
mountains all their most valuable diects, so diat the domkition 
which generally follows the track of victonotts armies, seemed 
invariably to have preceded the arrival of the French troops. 
The following passage, which is in our author’s usual styte of 
lively description, conveys a striking pictu^ of t^e 
state of the countr3% 
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f In approadkiw the deserted towns and villages t^^Casiilet we nq 
longer saw those douds of smoke^ which, constantly lising through 
the air, form a 8econ4 atmosphere oyer inhabited and populous cities. 
Instead of living eouiHis and continual rumours, we heard nothing 
within the circles of their walls but the passing bells, which our ar« 
rival could not suspend; or the proa^ing of the ravens hoyering round 
|he high belfreys. The bouses, now empty^ served only to re-echo 
tardily and discordantly the deep sounds of the drum^ or the shrill 
jpotes of the trumpet 

* Lodgings were quickly distributed ; eveiy regiment occupied a 

ward, every company a street, acd>rdinff to the size of the town ; a 
yery short time wer bur entry, tlie soldiers were established in their 
new dwellings, as if they had come to found a colony. This warlike 
and transitory population gave new names to the places it occupied 
-—they talked of the Dragoon^vmrd ; Such a c6mpanu*s sired f Our 
general* s houses The main^guard sjsaare, or Often 

the walls of a convent might be read, written with charcoal, JBer- 
racks of such a battalion* From the cell of a deserted cloister, hung 
a sign with a French inscription, bearing the name of one of the first 
coou in Paris ; he was a victualler, who had hastened to set up bis 
ambulatory tavern in that spot. 

* When the army arrived late at night in the place where it was to 
rest, it was impossible to distribute the quarters with regularity, wd 
we lodged militarily t that is to say, promiscuously, and without ob# 
nerving any order, wherever we could find room. As soon as the 
main guard was posted, at a concerted signal the soldiers left the 
ranks, and precipitated themselves all together tumultuously, ^ke[ 
a torrent, thrdugh Che city; and, long after the arrival of *the army, 
ahrieks were still heard, and the noise of doors broken open v^ith 
hatchets or great stones. Some of the grenadiers found out a me- 
thod, as quick as efficacious, to force such doors as obstinately te- 
»sted ; they fired point blank into the keyholes of the locks, and 
thus rendered vain the precautions of the inhabitants, who tOwaya 
carefully locked up their houses before they fled, at our approach, 
to the mountains. ’ p. S2 — 34. 

The farther the French advanced into the country, they l*e«, 
cmved the atrimger proofs of the rooted hatred with which al] 
elapses were anigm|ea against them* Relimn, patriotism, and 
the desire of reven^, lent their united aid to influence popular 
zeal, alid to arm e4ery hand against the common foe. The 
Spaniards eqm^ ^^regarded the rules of discipline and the 
laws of war. Tney ]i^andoned their columns on the least re- 
verse,' and seldom kept faith with their enemies : their sole 
desire warto retaliate upon them, in every possible way, the evils 
y^ich they had brought upon their native country. Our au- 

f iOF relates Various to show the exasperated state of the 

tddic feeKngtbmughout Spain. Among others, he states, tbuf 
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etfe of tlie insurgent peasants of A^rragon being taken prisoner 
by the skirmishersi was liberated % the humanity of the French 
commanding officer- "No sooner was he Jell to himself than he 
loaded his musket, and, turning injstantly to the French ranksj 
iired at his deliverer, the ball, however, happily miss* 

ed. Being ajwehenM, and believing th^ he was to be in- 
stantly shot, ^ fdl .npon his knees, praying to God and to 
the Virgin and in that .posture, with all the proud defiance 
of a martyr in his country’s cause, prepared to meet^ his fate. 
The continual interruption of the French communications — the 
persevering attacks made on their convoys and military posts, 
afiorded another striking proof of the inveterate hostility m the 
inhabitants. On one occasion, our author was charged to car- 
ty despatches from General LasaUe, who was 4 r advancer at To- 
lavera, to Marshal Lefevre, who sent him to the imperial .-quar- 
ters near Madrid. Having procured a requisition mule and 
a guide, he set forward in a dark night, when, after they were 
a Ikigue on the road, the guide fell, and instantly dJaaDpeared^ 
his mule, at the same time, returning at a gallop to tne vffiage 
from which it set out. M. de Rocca .dismounted, but found no 
traces of his guides and his mule having lost fts companion^ 
remained imnioveable, alike insensible oitbor to tdows^or curses. 
He was not .aware at that time, that every Spanish mule is pro- ^ 
vided .wHh a proper name, and that the only way m pushing* 
them on, 4s«by cooling them in Spanish with such.oKpressions as 
Go on^ Mule; get on. Captain.; get on, Amagonese; ’ &c. 
Having alighted to tighten the girth of his wooden saddle, the 
irrUated mule contrived to give nim a kick in the breast, which 
Rocked him down, and immediately galloped off. The unhap- 
py envoy contrived, however, to proceed to the next militaiy 
station, where he was provided with « horse, with which he ar- 
rived at a viUage jn which thei:e was no French garrison. He 
was admitted by postmaster, who awoke a post-boy, and di- 
rected him towdlean M horse which could scarcely stand, his 
fore legs were so crooked. * 1 began to threaten die post-master^ 
^ (M. de Rom observes), and, as I raisedpsy voice, pointed tp 

* the horse 1 wanted. The old man was nbt^lo be alarmed. He 

* took me by the hand with a tranquillity wbudi instantly disarm- 

* ed my rage; and making signs to me to make no noisejM«hpw- 

* ed me thirty or forty peasants asleep upon the straw at l^e o- 
^thcr end of the stable. I took his advice, a^d inoan^ the 

* best horse without saying another word; astonished at Che.va- 
t rious sentiments indicat^ by this simple trait, and full of rer 

* flections on the innumerable difficulties which the hatred of 
f the Spaniards already opposed to us, evmi in the midsl of o^r 

yictorics. • 
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V In Ycturnliijr from the imperial quarters, betweeh Aranjiiez 
^ud Toledo, M. De Rocca was shocked on oh;| 5 ervin£r the road 
strewed at every step with the mutilated bodies of Frenchmen, 
assassinated durin)i{ the few previous days, and with bloody frafif* 
ments of clothing scattered in difierent parts. The traces, still, 
recent in the dust, indicated the struggle that some of those mi- 
serable creatures had made, and the long tortures they had suf- 
fered before they expired. They had been attacks by the 
peasantry who had deserted the villages, and who, from the ha- 
bits of a wandering and solitary life, had acquired great’ ferocity 
of manners. ' * 

After the overthrow of the Spanish force, the French armies 
were hurried forward, in a series of rapid marches, in order to 
profit by the consternation arising from their first successes, 
and to prevent any part of the defeated army from concentrat- 
ing for the defence of the capital Our author advanced with 
Marshall Key’s corps on Guadalaxara and Madrid } at the for* 
mer of which places he arrived on the 2d December. Uis 
account of the progress of the campaign always contains some 
amusing anecdotes relative to his own personal adventures. He 
seems, indeed, to be one of those few judicious persons who have 
the address not to tire lofhcrs when they are talking of thetn* 
selves. The story of his pursuit and capture of the ThoukHise 
'dancing-master — his frequent and profound obeisances in di& 
ferent postures when be saw he could not escape, ^accompanikl 
with repeated salutations of < Monsieur, j’ai I’honneur de vouS 
^ saluer ; Monsieur, je suis voire tres humble serviteur, ’—and 
the simplicity with which he confessed that he had been pot on 
the pillory for fifteen days, in order to compel him to serve in 
the regiment of Ferdinand VII., v^'iiirh, he added, was more 
unsuitable than could be well imagined to his pacific. dtspo^iionf 
— is told in an aiimirable strain of humour and irony. The 
following passnge exhibils a lively picture of the interior econo* 
my of a camp, and of the domestic habits (if we may so express 
ourselves) of the soldier. • i - 

' * The Forced marches of our army often continued till late at 
night ; and in passn^g the squadrons we frequently heard Italians^ 
Germans or Frenchmen, singing theit national airs to lull their fa« 
tigue, w% in this dbtimt ahd hostile land, to rccal a lively remem* 
bmace of tbeSr abstm country. 

\ The ^my stopped very late at night near deserted towns 9t 
wil)ages; and, .on our arrival, we generally found ourselves in ?hs( lute 
xr^nt of every thing. But the soldiers soon dispersed on all sides to 
foiriqge ; and, in less, than an hour, they collecied, at the bivouac, all 
yet Trained ia the neighbouring villages. , 
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* Around large fires, lighted at intervals, all the iin)>lemeiits cif 
military cf>okery were seen. Here they were busy constructing in 
haste, l^rracks of plank covered with leaves for want of straw ; ^ere 
they were erecting tents, by stretching across four stakes such pieces 
of stu6F as had been found in the deserted houses. The ground was 
'strewed up and down with the skins of the sheep just slain, guitars, 
pitchers, bladders of wine, the cowls of monks, clothes of every form 
and colour ; here the cavalry under arms were sleeping by the side 
of their horses; farther on, a few of the infantry, dressed in woinm’s 
clothes, were dancing grotesquely among piles of arms to the sound 
of discordant music. 

* The moment the army departed, the peasants descended from 
the neighbouring heights, and started up On every hand, as if out of 
the bosom of the earth, from their hiding-places. They hastened 
back to their dwellings. Our soldiers could neither go off the roads, 
nor lag behind the columns, without exposing themselves to being 
assassinated by the peasants of the mountains ; and we dared not, 
as in Germany, place detached patroles, or send our sick by them- 
selves to the hospitals. The foot soldiers, who could no longer bear 
the march, followed their divisions on asses ; they held tlieir long 
muskets in their left hands, and in their right their bayonets, which 
they used as goads. These pacific animals, like the untamed Nu- 
midUn steeds of former times, had neither bridles nor saddles.' 
p. 50— "52. 

On the 2d December the EJtnperor Napoleon arrived on the 
heights of Madrid, when a new and unexpected scene presented 
k^^lF, which marked, in a striking manner, the peculiar charac- 
ter of this extraordinary war. In place of the order observed 
in n^iilar fortified places, where events are previoudj calculat- 
ed, and in some degree foreseen, — in place of that silence which 
is only interrupted oy the prolonged and watchful calls of the 
different sentinels, -^the bells of (iOO churches were heard ring- 
ing in Madrid in continued peals, accompanied from time to 
time the piercing cries of the assembled multitude, and 
the deep rolling noise of the drum. The hasty fortifications 
which had been constructed, were, of course, . incapable of pro- 
tecting so large a place $ and the French soon made themselves 
masters of such positions as would have enabled them to reduce 
the town to ashes. Anxious however, to avoid this extremity, 
Bonaparte had die address to procure a voluntary surrender of 
the capital ; and his troops arconbngly entered Aladrid amid 
the execrations of the populace. Here t&e regiment to which 
M. de Rocca belonged was reviewed by the Emperor, who camg 
upon their ground at full gallop, accompanied by the Prince dc 
Neufchatel, and by five or six aides-de-camp, who could scorcefy 
fgllow him in bis rapid course. Jtlayiug demanded a list of the 
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officers and soldiers who had distinguished themsdve^ he mok« 
to them with extreme familiarity. He then, in his nsud'hui^ 
yieti way, put two or three questions to the general pf bri- 
cade, who having begun a long answer, he turned his horse, 
without waiting the end of it, departed in the same rapid 
manner in which he arrived. 

After the review, M. de Rocca’s regiment entered Madnd. 
A moumfiil silence had now succeed^ to the tumultuous agita- 
te which prevailed the evening before. The sjtreets were de- 
certed i and the shops, which had been shut during tl>e siege, 
were not reopened. The water-carriers alone, of all the inhabi- 
tants, still perambulated the streets,’ calling out as usual, m the 
drawling nasal accent which tliey bring from the mountains of 
Gallicio, * Quien quiere agtu ? Who wants water i ’ In ad- 
vancirie into the centre of the town, several groups of inhabi- 
tants were seen, wrapt up in long mantles, whose downcast and 
d«»clcd looks sufficiently expressed how deeply they feh the 
humiliation of tluir country. Such was their nation^ pnd^ 
that they could hardly persuade themselves that Spanish troops 
could have been vaiiquished by those who were not Spanish ; 
rnd observing some of the French hussars mounted upon non« 
taken in the course of the war, tltey appeared to be suddenly 
roused lio!;i their reverie, remarking to each other, ‘ this horse 
is Spanish ; ’ as if this single circumstance sufficientty accounts 
for the enemy’s success. Our author remained about a mondi 
in Madrid, of which he gives tbe following animated 4e8Cnpr 


‘ One is astonl bocl, on entering Madrid by the gate of Teledo and 
tbe place of Cevada, where the market is held early in the moruuig, 
at the tumultuoui* concourse of people from the country and the pro. 
Vinces, diversely clothed, going, coming, arriving and defrtrUi^ 
Here a Castilian gathers up the ample folds of his cloak with the 
dianityof a Boman senator wrapped in bis toga. There »drOThr 
from La Mancha, with a long goad in liis hand, and dad in a kett 
. tide whidh dso resembles the aocient form of the tunic warn by 
^ Boman and Gothic warriors Farther on are seen roen whose 
hair is bound with long silken Bllets, and others wemii^* »rt of 
short brown vest, uhequered with blue and red, wmch reminds onq 
of tbe Moresco garb; The men who wear thds habit cume from An- 
’they' are distinguWied by their black lively ey^ their ex* 
lUMsive xnd animated looks, and tbe rapidity of their utterance. 
womuu-'W^g ki the corners of the streets and in the pubhc places, 
pra Oeeupied^reparing food for this passing crowd, whoae bodes oia 

^Oneaaes’jdJg Wrings of mules laden with dcjiw pf wine or of 
gf d^oyes-isf «ii^ led by a single man, whu talks'to them u^r 
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!omingly« One also meets carriages drawn by eight or ten mules# 
ornamented with little bells, driven with surprising address by one 
OOfcbman, either on the trot, pr galloping, without reins, and by 
means of his voice only# using the wildest cries. One long sharp 
whistle serves to stop all the mples at the same moment. By their 
slender legs, their tall stature, their proudly raised heads, one would 
take them for teams of stags or elks. The vociferations of the 
drivers and the muleteers# the ringing of the church bells, which is 
unceasing, the various vesture of the men, the superabundance of 
southern activity# manifested by expressive gestures or shouts in a 
sonorous language of which we were ignorant, manners so different 
from our own# all contributed to make the appearance of tlie capital 
of Spain strange to men coming from the north, where all goes on 
ab silently. We were so much the more struck with it, as Madrid 
was the first great town wc had found peopled since our entry into 
Spain. 

^ At the hour of the siesta^ especially in summer, during the heat 
of the day, all these noises were suspended ; the whole city was a* 
sleep ; and the streets only reechoed to the trampling of the borsvs 
of our corps of cavalry, going tlicir rounds, or the drum of a soli* 
taiy detachment mounting guard. This same French drum had beat- 
en the inarch and the charge in Alexandria, in Cairo, in Rome» 
and in almost every town in Europe, from Konigsberg to Madrid, 
where we then were. * p. 71~75. 

The expedition which the British government had been pro- 
during the summer for the assistance of the Spaniards# 
consisting of about 13,000 iften, under General Sir David Baird# 
who were disembarked at Corunna, and 21,000 under the or« 
4er8 of General Moore# who advanced from Lisbon, entered 
Spain about the middle of October. These two corps, after 
uniting at Salamanca and Valladolid, were to proceed to Bur* 
goa# in order to reinforce the centre and left of the Spanish 
army ; but on learning that the campaign was already decided 
by the defeat and dibpersion of that and that the Frcncli 
vete advancing with a commanding force, Sir John Moore 
retired, and concentrated his anu^ in the vicinity of 
manca. In the mean time, it was announced at the Imperial 
quartered, thet the British intended to attack. Marshid Souk’s 
corps at Sahagon, consisting of 15,000 men, Bonaparte imme^ 
diately preceded wiih his guards and Mar4ial Ney’s coips, tq 
cut off their retreat, when Sir John Moore, informed. tn this 
movement, nq>idly retired $ and, after a dnastrous mareo,, W9f 
^nally compelled to re-embark at Corunna, after rqpeUinga 
perate attack of the enemy, 

' .The remarks of M. de Rocca on this ifofated expedition, % 
|in<» a spirit of ^treme moderation and ^doqr. He <!S|n^ 
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lies his wonder, that Sir John Moore did not rather retreat upon 
Lisbon than Corunra, and also that he should have advanced 
to attack Soult’a corps atSahagun; as that General, he bad 
deemed it inexpedient to fight, could have instantly retreated, 
leaving Sir John Moore to be attacked by the immense force* 
which was rapidly accumulating around him. The truth is, that 
Sir John Mooie was placed in an extremely critical and painful 
situation. He was sent to the peninsula, to perform impossibi- 
lities for the satisfaction of the people of England. The force 
which he was directed to assist, was beaten and dispersed before 
his arrival. The battie with the regular army Wds over. It had 
terminated in favour of the enemy ; and he saw clearly, that 
in advancing, he could only participate in the destruction of 
his allies. On the other hand, he dreaded the effects of a sud- 


den retreat, in discouraging the adherents of the Spanish cause* 
He was harassed by the British envoy at Madrid, whose direc- 
tions were issued to him w'ith all the presumption of official au- 
ihority; and thus perplexed by opposite considerations, hismili* 
tary movements appear lo have lost for a time somewhat of that 
consistency and dec'ision, which fbrjns the grand characteristic 
of modem war. M. de Rocca suggests, that he should have 
retreated rather to Lisbon than to Corunna ; and such appears 
accordingly to have been his first intent ion. But be was be- 
trayed by the incorrrcct information of Ids friends into a series, 
of movements, which rendered his retreat in that direction im- 
practicable ; and he was therefore forced to embrace the only 
method of escape left, by retreating on Qorunna. 

M. de Rocca’s regiment set out on the 3d of January, to re- 
join the first corps of the army which was at Cuenca ; and tbfc 
country, through which they inarched, presented a droadfiil 
image "^of misery and slaughter. They afterwards cross!^ the 
country of Don Quixote, and in entering Del Toboso, the fol- 
lowing singular scene of jocularity lock place between the sol- 
diers and die inhabitants. * As soon as the French sddiera, 
^ (our author observes) saw a woman at a window, they cried 
* out laughingly, * There's Dulcinea 1 * This gaiety tr^nquiliz- 




W adranced posts, they crowded to tee us pass} witti' 

' tipon Dulcinea and Don Quixotta became a point of u- 
i^ween our wldiers and tbe inhabitants of Toboso{ and 
|P^e beiim urell reemred, treated their host! in retniii 

i* tntib civility. ’ £|. de Rocca remained with hb foment, ibr 
iDQ^^thui a mon^i |ln La Mancha and he gbes the following 
jygppiit of ^ flspnner of life which aiM bis compeni^nf 
Kms weib eiaSu^kked to lead. 
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* Whether in houses, or bivouacked in the fields, we led the same 
sort of life ; either going from house to house, or from our own fire 
in the open air to that of a comrade. In either situation, we passed 
4he long nights in drinking, and talking over the present events of 
the war, or our past campaigns. Sometimes, a horse, tormented 
•by the chilliness of the dews, just before day-break, would tear up 
the picket to which he was fastened, and come gently and put his 
head close to the fire to worm himself, as if he was conscious of be- 
ing an old servant, and wished to remind us that he also had been 
present in the battle. ’ p. Ill, 112. 

After observing^ that this simple yet agitated life, had ita 
charms as well as its miseries-^that detachments were seen de- 
parting or returning at every hour of the day from the most dis- 
tant parts in Spain — that when they receivei^ orders to be ready 
to mount, it might be for France, Germany, or the furthest ex- 
tremities of Europe, or only for a short ride, M. de Rocca pro^ 
ceeds in the following terms. 

* When the cannon roared at a distance, announcing an approach- 
ing attack, on any point of the enemy’s line ; when the differeni 
corps were hurrying into action, brothers and friends serving in se- 
veral divisions recognized each other, and stopped to embrace, and 
had a hasty farewell ; their arms clashed, their plumes crossed each 
other, and they returned instantly to their ranks. 

< illie habit of danger made us look upon death as one of the most 
ordinary circumstances of life ; we pitied our comrades when wound- 
ed; but when once they had ceased to live, the indifference which 
was shown them, amounted almost to irony. 

* When the soldiers, passinl by, recognized one of their com- 
panions stretched among the dead, they just said, He is no 
longer in want of any thing. He will never abuse his horse again* 
He has got drunk for the last time, ’’ or something similar, which 
only marked in the speaker a stoical contempt of existence : Such 
were the only funerid orations pronounced in honour of those who 
ftll in our battles. ’ p. 113, 1 14. 

The various troops of which the French army was composedt 
difibred extremely, according to M. de Rocca, in their manners 
and habits. The foot soldiers having only to think of them- 
sdh^es oaad their muskets, were selfish, great talkers, and great 
sleepers. They were frequently merciless in baittle, inflicting on 
others the evils which they themselves were liable to suffer. 
Sometimes they were insolent to their officers | hut in die midst 
of their greatttt. fatigues, a bon-mot put them in mod humour, 
and brought tliem over to the laugher’s side. The following ia 
the character drawn by de Rocca of the ciavalry. 

* The hussars and chasseurs were generally accused of being plunw 
derers, and prodigsl, loving drink, and fancying ikvery thing fair 
while in presence of the enemy. Accustomedi one may almost sayf 
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to sleep iiflth ah open eye, to hm an ear always awdw to the sound 
6f the trunipet, to reconnoitre far in advance during ,a march, td 
trace the ambuscades of the enemy, to observe the sl^htest tracet 
of tlieir marclies, to examine defile and to scan the plains with eagle 
sight, they could fail to haiVe ac^ired suprerior intelligence and. 
habits of independence. Nevertheless^ they were always silent andf* 
submissive in presence of their officers, for fear of being dismounted. 
For ever smoking, to pass away his time, the light^horsemani under 
his large cloak^ braved, in every country* the rigour of the seasons. 
The rider and his horse, accustomed to live tqgetlier, contracted a 
character of resemblance. The rider derived animation from his 
horse, and the horse from his rider* tVhen a hussar, not quite so- 
ber, pressed his horse to speed, in ravines or among precipices, the 
horse assumed the empire whi^ reason might before have giVen td 
the man; he restrained his spirit, redoubled hris caution, avoided 
danger, and always returned, after a few turnings, to take his own 
and hi^ master’s place in the ranks. Sometimes also, during a mardlf 
the horse would gently slacken his pace, or lean on one Me or the' 
Other, to keep his intoxicaCed and sleeping master in the saddle ; andf 
when the involuntary sleep was over, and the hussar saw his horse 
gating with fiitlgue, he would weep, and swear never to drink more. 
For several days he would march on foot^ and Would go without hut 
own bread to feed his companion. 

* When a carabine shot, from the videttes, gave the alarm^ i 
camp of light cavalry, every horse was saddled in an instant, and the 
French horsemen were seen on every side leaping over the dres of thof 
bivouac, the hedges, the ditches, and, with the rapldity^of lightninip^ 
frying to the place of rendezvous, 40 repel the first attack of the 
enemy. The trumpeter’s hotse alone remained impassive in the midsi 
of the tumult ; but the motnent bis master had ceased to blow, he 
pawed the ground with impatience^ aUd hastened to Join liis com- 
rades.’ p. 115—118. 

M. de Rocca quitted La Mancha about the middle ofFebni* 
ary 1810, and Joined the army under Marshal l^ictor, whicii 
was encamped on the Tagus, and whicli was opposed to the Spa* 
liish army of E6tremadur& under the commahdl of Geneiltf 
Cuesta. Having crossed that river, the Spaniards tdf 

wards theChiadiiMa, whfch passed, ana awaited th^Fiiench 
who were advabdng to attack them in the plainrof Medcflin.^ 
hey were completely overthrown ; and our author^ %ho 
mt, dekiftee With gnreat force and effect the various vh 

I of thii^lntereiting tmttle. 

ioiirftliimfeMM^ those boasted victorlee, the spH 

rit df teAtibbB ibrdugbour the country was daily ;d|aining 
tbat lotion of the invading force winch, under^ 
i Sduk 4fOQ fieyi #as eng^^ in the mountauH^’ 
the in Gallida, ifi rcrtugal,, and in the 
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foriaiy was sQstaining continual losses, without gaining any 
corresponding advantage. The French armies, when concentrate 
ed on any one point, were powerful and irresistible ; but thekr 
extensionover so vast a space, while it necessarily weakened tfaem* 
exposed them also to suffer more severely from the effects of ir« 
Regular war. Iti Gallicia, Marshal Ney tried in vain to enforce 
the submission of the inhabitants. Measures of severity only 
added to the genera! irritation, and increased the number ot 
his active enemies. The peasantry were ail in arms, and fre* 
quentiy annihilated squadrons and entire battalions in the course 
of a night. The French troqss, when they were opposed ill 
regular battle, were always victorious. But their successes never 
relieved them from the clouds of armed mountaineers who coin* 
tinually hung upon their march, and who always retreated from 
any close encounter, to rocks and difiBcuIt positions among the 
mountains, from which they never ceased to fire, even in flying. 
^ It sometimes required (observes our author) entire battalions to 
^ carry an order from one battalion to another distant one. The 

* soldiers, woutufed, sick or fatigued, who remained beiiind the 

* French columns, were immediately murdered^ Every victory 

* produced only a new confiict. Victories had J;>fiCome usdess, 

* by the persevering and invincible character of the Spaniards ; 
^ and the French armies were con8un)ing themselves, for wani 
^ of repose, in continual fetigues, nightly watchings^ and an« 
^ xieties. * 

In Portugal Marshal Soult bad made some progress, and had* 
as usual, beaten the armies or the country, wherever be met 
them. But he was enveloped by a host of irregular militia that 
watched his movements, intercepted his convoys, and attacked 
and destroyed the diflerent garrisons which be bad left behind^ 
to secure his communication with l^ain. The Portuguese 
gular army was supposed to amount to Id, 000 men; the mili- 
tia to 70 , 000 , and an English army had landed in* Portugal, 
which, in April lOiO, .was estimated at 22,000 men. Assailed 
by these various enemies, the French General was compelled to 
escape from Portugal, through the defiles of the mountains, 
with the iasa of one tldrd of bis force# and fdl hu heavy artifiery 
and baggage 

Such was the state of die Cbntest m the PMimailaj when a 
combined movement of the whole force of the country, consist* 
ing of Engtisb, Portuguese and Spaniards, wn^lannedby Lord 
Wellington, for the purpose of ex^Hug ^:CWicb fooin 
detd. With this view, the British army, of^sdng,^4b^ 
do, 000: combatants, bavmg efiected a junction .wUh 
army irf* General Cuesta, amounting, accor4ihg1M>our audn^ 
eslimatc, to tSiZftOQ men, advanced to Takvera; whifo^ am^bsr 
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nrmy of about 18,000 Spaniards, under the command of Oene* 
nl Venegas, proceeded from La Mancha, by Acuna, to Aran* 
juez. An advanced guard, composed of' Portuguese and Spa- 
niards, under the command of Sir R. Wilson, had ako pene- 
trated as far as Escalona, to cooperate with General Venegas, in 
endeavouring to obtain possession of Madrid, by the aid of the 
inhabitants. 

To counteract th*^e movements, Marshal Victor retired to 
Toledo, behind the Guadarama, where, being joined by Sebas- 
tiiinik corps, and the troops which Joseph brou^t from Madrid, 
the French army, amounting to 47,000 men, took the road to 
Talavera, OF the memorable battle fought at this place, M. de 
Rocca’s work contains a most interesting account, distinguish- 
ed, as usual, for its clearness and impartiality. The French, it 
is well known, were repulsed in all their attacks, which were re- 
peated and desperate, on the position of the allies, by the valoutr 
diiefly of the Britt^^h troops. M. de Rocca imputes their wAnt 
of success to bad dispositions, of which he gives apparently a fair 
and natural account. Both armies remained on the field of battle : 
But the day afrer, the French retired and, on the 3d, the com- 
bined jEng^ish^and Spanish armies fell back to Oropesa, from 
which place they were compelled rapidly to retreat, by the ap- 
proach of Marshals Ney, Soult, and Morticr, who threatened to 
cut off their communication with the bridge of Alnaraz. In the 
course of the month of August, the British army re-entered Pbr^ 
tugal, and the other corps were also compelled necessarily to re- 
tire from the capital. 

Respecting this expedition, M. de RoCca remarks, Aat it waa 
equally b«Mzarduus with the previous one of Sir John Moore, 
nnd might have been Fatal to the combined armies, if the united 
corps of Soult, Ney, and Mortier, had arrived one dky sooner 
on the Tagus. The result plainly proved, that.no grmy had yet 
been formed in Portugal or Spain, fit to contend in regular bat- 
tle with the invading army ; and that their only safe plan of de- 
fence was, therefore, still to attack the French armies, when 
were dispersed and weakened, by every method of irtwular an- 
noyance i and thus, gradually to rear an armed p^ols^n, from 
which an effective regular army might iu time be efrawn. it may 
4 m Added, indeed; tlmt even after the memorable tMUle of Sala- 
tnaiva, wh^n the national defence was in a much more organized 
elate, the ooiiaintied armies, assembled for the defence of Spain, 
wet^e still retire precipitately from Burgosj the 

theeneniyklbrcei lior was n until the 
arm^l^^:^^ Peninsiilg were weakened by the drain of 
the limian that they were finally teafen by die vSMr 

losccm^ in m game, of regular war^ 
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The coricentrAtioh of the French force which took place in 
jconeequence of the contihued advance of the British and Spa^ 
niards upon Madrid, gave full scope Co the spirit of popular re- 
sistance in other parts of the bountr3r. The hostility of the peo- 
ple was now organised into a regular system ; and the diiTorenc 
French armies suffered a most severe block^e from the vigi« 
lance of the armed inhabitant^* They were everywhere sur- 
rounded by corps of partisans and guerillas. The wrecks of the 
Regular armies reassembling under some favourite leader, grew 
into formidable bands, and were soon joined by the inhabitants 
both of the mountain and of the plain. Priests, hnsbandmeni 
students, shepherds, became active and enterprising chiefs. Tliey 
possessed indeed no military authority, nor had they any per- 
manent body of troops, but erected each, and without concert^ 
t^rallying standard, under which the inhabitants agreed to fight 
the battle of the country. 

, The sentiment of hatred which prevailed against the French* 
bad at last given a sort of unity to the scattered efforts of the 
people \ and to the former system of warfare, by regular battles* 
now succeeded a war in detail — a species of o^atiiased disohier 
admirably suited to the fierce character of th^ Spanish nftllon* 
end to the unhappy circumstances in which it was placed. It 
was in vain that their invaders fortified posts in different parta 
for the security of their small detachments, or they ()rganizer{ 
moveable columns to scour the country, llie inhabitants still 
remained iinsulxliied : and the account which Mi de Rocca givea 
of two expeditions, the one in pursuit of the corps under the Mar- 
<)uis de Pprliere, and the other in pursuit of the partisan Mina« 
who kept Pampeluna under a continual blockade, shows hdw fear- 
fully the French regular troops were overmatched in this mode of 
warfare^ by the activity and local knowledge of the native bands. 
At the fifst approach of the enemy, the guerillas fled to the moun 
tains; and being pursued thither, the French troops soon lost all 
traces of them. They were deceivetl by false information ; mislerl 
by treacherous guides ; and when they at last cam^ witiifn; sight 
of Aeir enemieSf they found them encamped on er^gy beigl itef 
which they as^iiled their pursuers with 'a cori^a^ hre 
musquet^t acoompanieiil with every specie, nf ^omtuoiely anil 
abuse. The occurrences which took place in thtt^course of this 
pursuit, afford to our author ample scape for thn'j^c^se 
talents for powerful and romantic descrlptkrtj:^ , *■ 

'l^e French, advancing through difficult r(^s 
iu^ve4 about a quarter of a league from tbeSj^du 
Wh^ fbey were saluted by a discharge of thjro 
from' peasants who had lain in ambush. TSiiV W U 
vo|« xxr. Ho. 49. t ■ 
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situated at the bottom of a narrow valley, crossed by a torrent 
Beyond the town is a very steep mountain, with a winding road 
on its side 5 and it was by this road that the guerillas were now 
seen retreating by the French troops. * The magistrates of the 

• Junta of (M* de Kocca observes), ♦ and a number of 
‘ priests in long black cloaks, marched first. They had nearly 

♦ attained the summit of the mountain. They were followed by 

• the treasure and baggage, upon mules tied behind one another 
‘ in files j then came the soldiors in uniform, and a number of 
‘ peasants armed with fowling pieces^ marching without any or- 

♦ der, and a crowd of inhabitants of dl ages and sexes, hasten- 
‘ ing out of the town peHineB whh the guerillas. The agita*^ 

♦ tion of so great a number of men, pressing by different paths 

* towards the tops of the h^hfts, offered the most picturesqiie 

• appearance to the eye..* Tne ^aniards were darmed at 
first sight of the French ; but when they discovered that it 
only an outpost, they recovered their presence of mind, and 
immediately made the whole side of the mountahr re-echo witli 
their prolongid and guttural cries. They then dispersed among 
the rod»s, poinUjig their muskets on every side at thlcir pui*-*- 
suers, and exclaiming, with a thousand curste,. ♦ Gome, if yon 

♦ dare,' and look a little closer at the brigands^ * the name which 
they knew the French soldiers gave them, from their disorderly 
manner of fighting Night coming on, the French entered &)- 
to ; and after wasting the three subsequent days in an unsuccess- 
fill pursuit of the flying eneiny, they returned to Logronio, from . 
whence they had set out. The pui’suit of general Mina, whicli 
was undertaken about the same time, turned out equally fruit- 
less. 

M. de Rocca soon afterwards proceeded to join bis raiment 
in Andalusia; and gives a very pleasing description of the 
^^mte of the country, and the manners of the inhabitants. . Im- 
flbiately on crossing the chain of moimtains which separate 
Andalusia from the other provinces of Spain, the diffcrMj^i^ 
of climate is sensibfy folt ^ and the magnificence of the couj^n; 
whidb the traveller discovers before him, forms a complet^P? 

to the sterility of tlfe mountains through which he bes 
{j||ptd. At the time De Kocca crossed the Sierra Morena, the 
pea^lry were ^gaged in the olJsftS harvest ; and the country 
end of winter," tbat^ cbeeiful ajid animated 
aspect Wmch ni^ northern districts only assume during the 
tiin# of the vintage. The lay through long 

under whose prot^tiug shade vines and 
growing. Tlie fields generally sur- 
of aloes, wliose leaves aris as pointed as kn^ 




and whose slender stems shoot , up to the height or/<;i^es. 
Behind the dwelling^hjouscs, thick orchards of orange trees were 
generally planted) and on the uncultivated ground on the banks 
of the rivulets, the white laurel and the oleander were in flow^' 
dn A few old palm trees are still seen in the gardens of the 
curates, who preserve them for the sake of distributing their 
branches ou palm Sunday. The bread of Andalusia is consi- 
dered to be the whitest and most exquisite in the world ; and 
the olives grow to a most extraordinary sisito* The sky is so se-r 
rene and pure, that the inhabitants, ouring the summer, and 
even during the winter, frequently pass the whole night un- 
der the virandas. In every part of the country the traces of 
Moorish manneis still remain ; and it Js this singular mixture 
of the usages and customs of the East with those of Christianity, 
that , particularly distinguishes the inhabitants of this part of 
Spain from those of other European countries. The town 
houses are ahnost all built after the Moorish fashion, having in 
the middle a large court paved with flag-stones, in the centre of 
which is a basin, shaded by the cypress and lemon tree, front,, 
which fountains continually arise to refresh the air. Orange 
trees, bearing leaves, flowers and fruit, during the whole year, 
are spread over the yralls. * The different apartments'. (M. 
de Rocca observes) * communicate with each oilier by the 

* court) and there is commonly an interior gate on the same 

* side, with the door , owning t6 the street. In the ancient 

* palaces of the Moorish kings and nobles, such as the Al- 

* hambra of Grenada, the courts are ornamented with colon- 

* nades or porticoes, whose narrow and numerous arches are 

* supported by very tall slender columns. Ordinary liousea 

* have a single and very plain interior court, with a cistern, 

* shaded by a large citron tree in one corner. A sort of pitcher 
^ or jar in which water is put to cool, usually hangs hear the 

* door, or wherever there is a current of air* l^ese pitch- 
^ ers are called alcarazast and their name, wliich is A^ic^ 

* indicates thatrtbey were introduced into Upain by, the Mo^. * 
M. de Rocca mentions various other points ol resemblance 


between the manners of Andalusia and those of ^abia. The 
Andalusians, like the Arabians, rear numerous; llockii, which) 
during the winter, they feed on the plains, at^ in suianier, 
.tend to graae on the tops of the mountains, liim borm are 
of Arabian ori^n) and the distinctions pai(|,jb, Arabia io.^rd 
noble blood, prevail also in Spain. 
is of 4 ^nerotis nature. He is spirited and 
animated by the sound of the trumpet--8en6iblifj^|^«^i^^ 
extremely docile | so that though be in overco^ ^fjtpl' 
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fee seeAs to rccsovet new strength from «nicoui*aveai«Qt am! flat- ! 
tery, and makes escriioas from emnlstioir whicir Uqws could 
never have extorted from him. Ti^vclHng throughout Spain is 
mostly performed on horseback ; and^ in many provinces, goads 
are still transported on the backs of mules. The streeth of 
the old towns are of Moorish building, and are not made for 
carriages, being narrow and winding, and the successive storej’s 
jutting out the farther the hi|i^er they rise« The inns in An- 
dalusia, and generally throughout Spain, ire mere caravan- 
seras, which afford no other accommodation but lodging, and 
room for horses and mules. Travellers cariy along with them 
their own provisions; and they generally sleep upon their 
horse-cloths, llie country women sit, after the Moorish fa- 
shion, upon circular mats of rgeds; and in some convents^ 
where hncient customs are^transmitted without any alteration, 
the nuns sit after the manner of the Turks, without knowing 
that they derive this fashion fi'om the enemies of their faith. 
The mantilla^ a sort of large woollen veil worn by the lower 
class of people in Andalusia, and which conceals their whole 
^ure except their eyes, seems to have originated in the large 
scarf in which the Eastern women wrap themselves when they 
go out. The Spanish dances, particularly the different kinds 
of fandango, resemble those of die East. The custom of play- 
ing the castanets while dancing, and of ringing sequedillas, still 
exists among the Arabs of Egypt ; and the scorching wind which 
comes from the cast, is called in Andalusia the Medina wind. 
Tile Andalusians have a singular custom of eating salt pork eve- 
ry day at their meals, of which M. de Kocca suggests the fol- 
lowing ingenious explanation. 

* This meat, unwholesome in hot countries, is prohibited by Ae 
sacred laws of all the nations of the £ast» and is an abominatton io 
them. At the time when Spain was conquered by thb Cfaristkl^ 
and before the entire expulsion of the Moors, there were in Anda- 
lusia, a great number of Miissulmans and Jews, who had become 
conwwts in appearance only, in order to obtain permissioD to remain 
in the country. The Christian Spaniards then eat pork, as a 
moaig diemsetyes; and it was, so to speak, a kind of profesttilf pf. 

faitk.* ; Jir. 

his parallel, between the iminners of 
of the East, by pointing put striking si- 
mode of warfare adopted in many paj^a of 
Various tribes whom Jbho ErAicb had to 4ght 
Nile. ^ 

; some time at ,^vil]e, M. de Rocca was or- 

me reinforcements which he hrougbit ftpm 
Rondd| a ^all town about thirty miles from Gib- 
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raltar. During the march y they were harassed a^t usual by the 
hOsUKty of the inhabitants ; and at Olberay in place of u^uung 
cow which was demanded for the supply of the troopsy tl^y sent 
an ass cut up into four quarters. The hu^sarsy M. de Kocca 
observes, tliought that the veal, as they called ity avoit le goiU 
*un peu fade ; but they soon learned the deception which had 
been practised upon them from the mountaineers themselres, 
who cried out while they were firing on them, * You have eaten 
asses’ flesh at Olbera I ’ At Ronda the French were perpetually 
annoyed by tlie attacks of the Spanish irregular force ; and in 
one of those encounters, M. de Kocca received a ball through 
his body, and another in his thi^. He was with difficulty en- 
abled to regain his quarters at llonda, where he was treated 
with extreme tenderness and humanity by his Spanish hosts. 
.While they considered him the enemy of their country, and 
in a capacity to assist in destroying its independence, thc^ were 
cold and reserved in their demeanour ; but after he was brought 
* home wounded, they took the most lively interest in bis fate, 
and, fur nearly two months, waited upon him with unremitting 
attention. When his regiment left the place, their care of him 
redoubled ; they passed several hours each day in bis room | 
and, after he began to recover, they invited some of their neigh* 
hours every evening to come and converse, or to perform a lit- 
tle concert by hjs bedside. In these concerts tliey generally sung 
their national airs, which they accompanied wiUi the guitar. 
M. de Rocca left Ronda on the 22d June; and, on parting with 
his hosts, experienced, as he assures us, die same painfiu feel- 
ing as if he bad been leaving, for the first time, his pater- 
nal roof } while they, on their part, were equally afflicted, hav- 
ing naturally become attached to the object of their benevo- 
lence. It is delightful, we think, to contemplate the heavenly 
light of humanity, thus, as it were, breaking athwart the gloomy 
path of cruehy and of blood. 

M. de* Rocca returaed to France with a numerous caravan of 
reduced officers, escorted by only 75 foot soldiers. Not a single 
traveller met them on the long and solitary road ov^‘ which 
they had to travel* They saw occasionally convoys of ^muni- 
'lion, or they were joined escorts of troops, who lodged along 
with them in the ruins of deserted villages. * of the 

* crowd of children ’ (M. de Rocca Tcmarks}v * ^and idle ^pM^ar 

* tors, which usually in time of peace meet attang^at Ipwdn- 

> trance of a country village, we now saw Frea^ 

^ outpost, which, from braind its palisade, In 

^ order to reconnoitre us. Sometimes also, # J8 i g ierl ^ %il-. 

* lage, a sentiy would suddenly appear 

like a solitary owl among ruins^’ ? ‘in;' f 
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The work eoiiclaA» with a very brief and perqmiioiis account 
of die campi^pt in X^tlugal, which took pl^ after oiir author 
quitted Spua^ and'^hich be justly terms * the ckef^ccusare of m- 
defence at once national and military. * In this part of his worJc^ 
however, he is merely a historian ; and his narradve wants, of 
course, that vivacity and interest which he hi» communicated* 
to bis account of those scenes of which he was an eyewitness. 
His great merit as a writer, appoare to be, that he contrives 
to embody and preserve, in hit descriptions, ail his own pasap 
ing emotions ; and wb^ he writes, therefore, from his own 
observation, he nfust, of course, be more interesting than when 
he merely puts together the observations of others. 

t- - - -* - ■ ■■ — I — 
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Art. IV. Personal Narrative Travels to the Equinocti(4 
' Regions the New Continent during the Years 1799 — 1804?. 
J3y Alexander* de Humboldt and AiMe Bonpland. 
Written in French by Alexander de Humboldt, and 
translated into English oy Helen Maria Williams, ion- 
don, 18U. . 

!1^£ return again, with mucli satisfaction, to a work of the 
same accomplished luid interesting traveller, whose iZe- 
searches we so lately analyzed. The title of a Personal Narra- 
tive of Travels, mav not, perhaps, convey to every one a very 
precise notion of the work to which it is prefix^. On the 
..present occasion, it is to be understood as denoting a histoiy of 
travels, arranged in the order of time, and relativdy to the tra» 
Teller himself, rather than to the objects described. This work, 
therefore, more nearly resembles an ordinanr book of travelii^ 
than any of the seven distinct treatises for which the observatkmji 
of MM. Humboldt and Bonpland have furnished such valua^ 
ble and abundant materials. * It was altogether impossible Uiat 

* works are enumerated in the lntrod|jctiiilD. 

1^ Astsohomical Observations, 2 volumes in 4rip« 

% IBquInocdal Plants, collected in Mexico, the isle of Cuba, 

2 v^dblio^w^^ more dian 120 plates. 

= of the Melasfomas, trith coloured fdat^ 2 vol. 

'"I" V""' - ' " ' ' '■ ' 

^ Geography of Plants. 

')i Ja; ^ ' ObsOTatidtiS' k iSbUlogy and C^parndve Atia* 

the History of New Spfldo<i 3 vuL 
ieidi\MRAitorjsilw^ drafts ItofoKo. . . . 'S* };■ - . ^ 

< we Cordilleras* 1 vol* fdio, with SO ^tes« & |ras 
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•o extensive a cdleetion facts, reasonings xutii opinions, Ss 
those treatises contiun, could be embraced in one wotk« , If this 
had been attempted, neither the interest of the author or of the 
reader could have sufficiently consulted : The former would 
have been induced to abridge or leave out much that might be 
*or importance, in order to reduce the whole within a smaller com* 
pass ; and the ktttr would have been often under the necessity of 
buying a voluminous work, of which he only wanted to possess a 
part. We have heard M. Humboldt inconsiderately censured 
for dividing into, so many distinct treatises die observations to 
which bis travels h^ given rise. This is, in fact, equivalent to 
a censure for having observed too much and too well; a fault 
which eil will acknowledge to be so rarely oommitt^, that it 
may (je easily forgiven. Whoever will Iook at the titles in the 
annexed note, and, much more, whoever will look into the 
books themselves, will be convinced, that the measure of mak- 
ing several publications instead of one, has not been more for 
* the convenience of the author, than for the benefit of the 
reader. 

The work before us brings us closer to the author, and much 
more intimately acquainted with his character,* than anytlnng 
which he has yet published. A man may give an account of 
his astronomical observations, of his discoveries in physical geo- 
graphy, in botany, or in comparative anatomy, without teUing 
you any thing of himself but what concerns the variety and ex- 
tent of his knowledge, or his industry and skill as an observer. 
Here, on the other hand, you accompany him in hU journey, 
you partake in his dangers; — you share his hopes, his lears, his 
success and his disappointment. You see him as a moral agent, 
-*as.a man feeling, sufierhi{|^, and enjoying like yourself; and the 
pleasure of these sympathetic emotions is a new charm added to 
the information you receive. 

' .The interest which is so well known to be thus produced by 
a narrative of occurrences, appears to have, induced our author 
to depart from the resolution he had originally formed, of digest- 
ing all that he meant to lay before the public into treatises on 
the difierent subjects whidi had occupied his attention^ Vrithout 
any thing in the shape an Itinerary or a , The 

descriptive works that have been already ^ |iot, 

however, exhaust the whole of bis materials.^ Daring the 

y, J 

^ English translation thi^ work, pubUshed Isnder.i^^ 
f Researches, * that we reviewed in the last ^ Ais 

JaurnaL > ' ' - . 'V, ^ . 

The ?d and 3d by RL Bokplakd. 71 , 
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of bis navigations knd his long land iotimojrBi he had written u 
brief ltiiierairyii,aif)ie tells us, in ^hich he had d^ribedi idmosi 
always on the i^ot,. the objects of peculiar interest, 

* When I jeusployed myself * says he, * in this, I had no other 
motive than the preservation of some of those fogitive ideas which 
present themselves to the naturalist, the whole of whose life is spent 
in the open air ; to make a temporary collection of snoh facts as 
I had not then leisure to class ; and to trace the first impressions, 
whether agreeable or painful, which 1 received from nature or from, 
man. Far from thinking that pages thus precipitately composed 
would form the basis of an extensive work to be offered to tbf pub- 
lie, 1 conceived that my journey, though it might furnish certaia 
data useful to science, would present very few of those incidents, the 
recital of which give the principal charm to ati Itinerary. * 

The difficulties he had experienced in the composition of 
of the former works, and tbe advice of several of his friends, 
induced him to adopt this form for the communications be had 
;yet to make. The Journey of Saussure in the Alps, im the ac- 
count of which, personal narrative and philosophical observation 
are sa very happily blended, served as au example of the man* 
Iter in which such a work, might be most advantageously cun** 
duct^. 


The view which here, and indeed everywhere else, presents it- 
self of the author, is that of a man feeling with enthusiasm the 
beauty and magnificence of nature | having his mind inspired 
by that sentinteiit, and bis character formed by it from his early 
youth. The addition of scientific acquirements only attached 
liim more to these objects, by emtbliii^ him to discover a thou- 
sand reflected beauties, arising out ot their relation to one an- 
otlier. 


* Devoted from my earliest .youth to the study of nature,, ’ says 
}ie, * feeling with enthusiasm the savage beauties of a co^try guid- 
ed by mountaiu^ and shaded by antient forests, I experienced in my 
travels such enjoyments as have amply compensated for Che priva- 
ydns inseparable from a laborious and often ^i^tated life. * 

It is this enthusiasm which can alone support a traveller in the 
> tnidat of, sueb hardships es, in the greatest part of bis journey, 
exposed to. Mo consideration of remote con-* 
.^^ the honour, the emolumehtt the distinciioh that 
accrue to biiu from bis labours, could prodnee 
of patience, fortitude, and activity, v^hich 
oh and inquiry, in the midst of new' and dfffi-^ 
If necessaifly demands. 

pint and bis friend sailed from Cbftinna, at 
by the English, in a sleep, the Phtarro, and 
the regular packet bound lor South Amfrifi;Si^ 
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in June 1799. Thnwere provided wiUi a number of 
the best instruments foe philosophicaJ and astEonomical daserva- 
tk>n : tlie list of them is given, and will be read inth intmest 
bv all travellers who have the improvement of science fw an 
^object, though ver;|r few can be supposed to have either the 
means, or the occasion to provide so complete an apparatus. 

A vovage from Corunna to the Canary Islands is not likely to 
ben roductive of much incident. But the remarks which our 
nuthor makes on the currents in the Atlantic, deserve attention 
from the jjust and extensive views which they present. In the 
luu^lel of 50' N. and lonfr* 16^ 10' west of the meiidixn of 
Paris, that is, 50' west of Greenwich, th^ began to feel the 
effects of the current whidi, from about the Azores to the Ca^ 
nary Jslands, sets continually toward the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Mo Humboldt was able, by means of tlie' time-keeper, compar- 
ed with the pilot’s reckoning, to discover the smallest variaiions 
in the direction and velocity of the currents ; and the power of 
doing so, is indeed one of the many advantages which arises from 
the facility of ascertaining the longitude by means of the Chro- 
nometer. From about ^"1° to *60^ of N.. latitude, that is, while 
they were passing the Gut, though they were more than 8^ to 
the west of it, they found themselves drawn toward the east 
from 18 to 26 miles in 24* hours. The direction of the current 
was £. by S.; but, nearer the Straits, it became due east. This 
current is generally considered as a tendency eastward, impressed 
on the waters of the Atlantic by those of the Mediterranean. It 
has been supposed, that the latter losing by evaporation inoi'o 
water than tne rivers supply, causes a movement in the former, 
jn order to supply the deficiency ; which movement is felt to the 
distance of six hundred leagues from the S^traits. M. Hum- 
jdOLDT dissents, with good reason, as wc think, irom this theory. 
He considers the cause as inadequate to so great an effect ; and 
regards the current as part of a great and complicated system 
which may be traced pver all the northern part of the Atlantic. 

Between the tropics, especially from the mouth of the Sene* 
ga? end the adjacent coast, across to the Caribbean Sea, a ge- 
neral current has been Jong known and distinguish^ by the 
name of the Equinoctial Current, which sets contibuaily fh^ni 
east to west, or in the direction of the trade wincL, It is com- 
mon to the tropical seas, both south and north of the Jine^ and 
to the Southern as well as to the Atlantic It appears 

to vary from 5 to 18 miles in hours, or to^l.i’fcet 

pw fi^nd. This is the. mean collected from all ^ 

the circumnavigators since the use of intww 

^UOedb. The mean of these means is 0.75 of 
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«) diat in all the twpieidl tegions^ the waters of th^ ocean are 
foand to flow tseiH^Mally to the west, with a velocity equal to a 
sixth part cS that of roost of the great rivers in Europe. It is 
to the generai tntpukion which the trade winds give to tbesur* 
iiice or the seas, that this great equinoctial current must be at- 
tributed. 

The equinoctial current drives the waters of the Atlantic to- 
wards the New Continent, which, extending from north to 
south, is opposed to it like a dike. Hie stream is then for- 
ced to take a new direction ; and part of it being carried to 
the north-west, passes into tlie Gulph of Mexico, and follows 
the windings of the coast, from Vera Cruz to tlie . Rio del 
Norte, and thence to the mouth of the Mississippi, and the 
southern extremity of Florida. At^ the end of the Gulph of 
Florida, in the parallel of Cape Cannaveral, the current, which 
has now the name of the Gu^h Stream, runs to the N. K with 
the rapidity of a torrent, sometimes not less than five miles aa 
hour. The elevated temperature of the waters, their great salt- 
ness, their indigo blue colour, the shoals of sea- weed which 
they carry, the heat of the surrounding atmosphere, sensible 
even in winter, ail indicate the existence of this extraordinary 
stream. It becomes broader and slower as it advances to the 
north: the breadth, opposite the bank of Bahama, is only 15 
leagues ; farther to the north it is 45 leagues $ and the velocity 
has dimtnkhed from between three and five miles an hour, to a 
little more than one mile. The high temperature continues. 

§ ^he parallel of 40 or 41 degrees, M. Humboldt observed the 
er taken from some depth to be 22^5 of the centesimal iber- 
neter, or 72^7 of Falirenlieit’s ; when^ at the surface, die 
perature. was 17^.5 of the funner, or 65^5 of the latter. 
^Tbus, in the parallel of New York and Oporto, the temperature 
of the Oulph Stream is equal to that of the Tropical seas in the 
ISlh degree of latitude; that of Porto Kico, for instancet and 
the Islands of Cape Verd. 

Fiom the hank, of Newfoundland, which Vufaiey calls very 
well tbq bar of the mouth of this enormous sea river, the strcsain 
takes an eastern direction. The cold water on the bank, qf 
t^ of 47 or 50 degrees, nwhes a striking enntr^t 

wl^ the stream ba$ brought frpm the Tqirrid 
or T^degraas. thenee ^ 
stneam to thp Old Conduontf tal^a a of 

E^very JBiptfoii in. the, great or tlm 
oiem anoth^ in op|rodte 4cKx:f|cMbp.4 andab 

the current 4o the west k at chgngbd 

a dprreot iit^ the east, and. pnnly Iq 
coast bf ;^i|:ica. It ia in this way, in the opinion of M. Bek'* 
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BOLBT 9 that the current from the Atlaiilic toward the Straits 
of Gibniitar is prodded. It may be acceleret^* or its di- 
reodon partly mfliieD<^ by the opening which these Straits 
afford into a sea, which, by the force of evaporation, is main* 
tained at a lower level than the Atlantic ; but its primary 
*cause is in the great vortex by which the 'Equinoctial Cur- 
rent is changed into the Gulph Stream, and this last gra- 
dually into a stream directed along the coast of Africa toward 
the south, so as to return into tlje Equinoctial Current, and 
to restore the impulse which it bad originally received. A* 
great in&rmediate mass of waters partakes of none of the mo- 
tion of the stream that encompasses it. In some places the dis- 
tance of the opposite currents is inconsiderable. Humboldt re- 
marks, that in the SSd degree of latitude, the Equinoctial Current 
and the Gulph Stream are so near to one another, that a ship may 
pass in a single day from the waters tliat flow toward the west 
into those which run south-east, or east-south-east. To hia 
own observations on the Gulph Stream, our author has added a 
great deal of information from the difierent authors who have 
treated of the same or similar subjects. He appears, however, 
not to be acquainted with M. Rennet’s elucidations, given in so 
dear and comprehensive a manner^ in bis Geography of He- 
rodotus. 

In the course qf the voyage,^ we meet with some interesting 
meteorological ol^rvations, which mark the difference between 
the climates into, which they were now advancing, and those 
which they bad left. 

* Between Madeira and the doast of Africa, we were never wea- 
ried of admiring the beauty of the nights; nothing can be compared 
to the transparency and serenity of an African sky. We were struck 
with, the innumerable multitude of falling stars, whidi appeared at 
every instant. The &rther progress we made towards the South, the 
more frequent was this pl^nomenon, especially near the Canaries. 
I have observed, Uiat these igneous meteors are more common 
and more luminous in some regions of the globe than in others ; 
1 have never beheld them so miiltiplied as in the vicinity of the 
volcanoes of the province of Quito,, and in the part of the Pacific 
Oc^n which batiies the volcanic coasts of ’Guatimala. Place and 
climate appeared to haVe an influence on these meteors, j^tvary 
to what appearsTto happen with respect to the stones which ftdni 
*lhe sky, ttW whtofa pi'Obably exist beyond the bounds of bw atmo- 
ftrihel’e. ’ A^bcsbidtng to smne observations^ many of the faUinwyiars 
i^lii Eoropewere not more than thirty thousand toheaWg^^^ 
obditC tHrty-four Rifles Md the height of one was mmwur^. wHeil ^ 
quite amount torhatf that quantity. In ^ 

uador Iho tropici, falling stars leave a tad bmdim 
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which remains luminous t^ve or fifteen seconds ; at other times* 
liiey burst into and tboj are generally lower than in the north 

of' Europe. 1)1^0* observed only in a serene and asnire sky, per* 
liaps never have^t^n seen below a cloud. They irflien fo9,onr the 
same direction* that of the wind* for many hours t^^tber. * 

The travellers landed on Graciosa, one of the CaHanes, asmall 
uninhabited island. 

‘ No language,’ says Humboldt, * can express the emotion 
which a naturalist feels when he touches for the first thhe a land 
a that is not European. The attention is fixed on so great a number 
of objects, that he can scarcely define the impression he receives. 
At every step he thinks he discovers some new production ; and in 
this tumultuous state of mind he does not recollect those which arc 
most common in our botanical gardens* and collections of natural 
history. ’ 

He has elsewhere remarked* on a similar occasion* the pica- 
sure with which, when surrounded with the new animal and 
vegetable productions of an unknown region* ilie naturalist 
turns to the mineral kingdom^ where he is almost sure to* 
recognize Iriemls with whom he has been long acquainted. 

The basalts in Graciosa are not in columns* but in strata, ten 
pr fifteen inches thick, and inclined under an angle of 80^ to Uic 
uorth<^west. The compact basalt akernates with strata of porous 
basalt and marl. The porous basalt passes into Mandeistein, and 
has pblong cavities* from two to eight ilies in diameter* lined 
with dudeedony* enclosing fragments of compact basalu The 
marl* which alternates more than a hundred times with the 
basalt, is yellowish, friable bv decomposition, very cdierent in 
the inside* and often divided inlo iriegolar prkins*.aQaIogoiis 
to the basaltic prisms. This marl contains a great quantity 
cif chalk t and strongly efifcrvesces with nitrous acid* even on 
))oints where it is found in contact with the basalt lliifitiact is 
so much more remarkable, as the marl does, not fill the 
sures of' the rotk, but its stratli are parallel to those of the 
basalt; whence we may eoncFude, that both rocks are of the 
same formation, and have a common origin. The phenome- 
non of a basaltic^ rock* cratauiing masses of indurated inerl 
into small columni^ is also found in the MitielgeUrge in 
Visiting those countries in 171^2, in compai^ with 
. * Mfi^lpifodsben, we even recognized, in the miurl of tne ntfofle- 
^ bem/S^^^|i^int of a plant nearly re^biblinjg. the cerastuim, 

* or^f the « Are these strata contamed m the T^reppean 

* to muddy irn^ions I or, must wn consider 

< them of water, which akemate with vokeofo de* 

* po»itfom?‘^ bypotheds seems so much the less ad* 

M from the researdies ef Sir garnet HaQ on the 
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* influence of pressure in fusions, the existencS^^f carbonic acid 

* in substances contained in basalt ofl^ra nothihg surprising. 
^ Several lavas of Vesuvius present similar phenomena. In 

/ Lombardy, between VicenzH and Abano, where the calcare- 

* ous stone of the Jura contains great masses of basalt, I have 

* seen this latter enter into eii^rvescence with the acids, wherever 

* it touches the calcareous rock. ’ 

The same thing is remarked of basalts that coihe in contact 
with limestone, or sandstone containing calcareous matter, both 
in Scotland and Ireland. On such occasions, the basalt or 
greenstone often acquires a perfectly white colour, its other cha- 
, racters remaining nearly the same. 

When they had re- embarked, and were standing for Tene« 
riffe, they were becalmed in the night on the coast of the small 
island of Clara, and very near a huge basaltic rock, that risea 
ciuite naked and insulatea out of the sea, known by the name of 
the West Rock. They soon began to feel the effects of It cur- 
rent which sets towards the rock with considerable force. ' They 
had no wind ; the sloop no longer obeyed the helm ; and they 
dreaded*every instant striking against some of the smaller insu-^ 
lar rocks which surround the great one. They were ki imminent 
danger during the night ; but the wind freshening in the morn- 
ing, they were able to extricate themselves from their perilous 
situation. M. Humboldt remarks how diflicult it is«to account 
for such currents, which are not unfrequent ; and he recoQi'- 
mends the consideration of them to naturalists. He takes no« 
tice, too, in a note, how much he had been surprised to read, 
in a very useful book which is in the bands of every seaman, 
viz. the ninth edition of Hamilton Moore’s Practical Navigator, 
that it is by the effect of the attraction of the masses, or of uni- 
versal gravitation, that a vessel leaves the coast with difficulty, 
and that the boat of a frigate is attracted to the frigate itself. 
The same philosophy would no doubt account very readily for 
the current above described. It is, however, disgraceful to the 
science of English navigators, that the above should be the 
practical and elementary work most generally in use; a work of 
little merit, and full of such vulgar and unsound speeillfttlons as 
the preening. A l)ook of practical navigation Im befen bng 
expected from the pen of a learned foreigner nkm naturalized 
in England, whose works 11 have already done so much honour 
to himself, and sq much service to bis adopted^eountry. - 

The haziness of the horizon prevented during 

r 
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the whole of from Lanzerota to Taierifl^ from disK 

covering the supitiffof the Peak of Teyde. § If the height of £fais 
volcano is 1905 toiscs, (1218i feet English) as the last tr^otto- 
metrical measure of Bor da indicates, its summil oug^t to be 
visible at a distance of 43 leagues, supposing the ^e on a level” 
with the oeean, and the refraction equd to 0.079 of the distance. 
It has been doubted whether the Peak baa ever been seen from 
the channel adiich separates Lanzerota frotn Foriavediurai and 
is distant from^tbe volcano about 5o leagues* 'riiisikst appears 
nevertheless to have been verified by several ofmers of the Span- 
ish royal marine. M. oe Humboldt saw a jotimal, in wliich 
it was noted, that the Peak had been se^ at 13.5 miles dis- 
tancei near the southern Cape of Lanzerota. Its summit* was. 
ctiscovered under an angle considerable enough to lead the ob- 
server, Don Manuel Baruti, to think that the volcano might 
have been visible at nine miles farther. This was in Septeml^ri 
towards the evening, and in very damp weather. 

It seems certain, that the Peak'of Teneriffe is seldom seen at 
a g^eat distance, in the warm and dry months of July and Au-. 
gust, and that, on the contrary, it is seen at very extraordinary 
distances in the months of January and February, when the. sky 
is slightly covered, and immediately after a heavy riw» or a fe^r 
hours before it falls. It appears that the transparency of the air 
is prodigiously increased, when a certain quantity of water ia 
uniformfy diffused through the atmosphere. 

The Andes themselves, though much higher than the Peak* 
and haying their tops covered with snow, are not known witii 
certainty to have been seeaat a greater distance than 47 Igaguea, 
cr 141 geographical miles j and it is not astonishing that the 
Peak of Teyde should be seldomcr visible, 'at a veiy reiopte dis^ 
tance, than the summits of the Andes. 

There is, however, an instance of a mountain being seen at h 
still greater distance, viz- that of Mowna Koa, in the Saiidwicli; 
Isles ; at a time, too, when it was without' snow. It was observ- 
ed by Marchand on the horizon, at Uie distance of .53 leagUejS. 
Itsbei^t, as given by King, is 16477 feet; and MarchaniV 
makes ht a^ut HU feef higher. This, we believe, is tlig greafr 
est which any tmestrial object is known to have beeii, 

seen of the . 

Tbo||tr4y«lfors ^ade some stay at Teneriffe^ an4 i^pk^ed 
ifiiemselyesja^^mlning^ the island, and piwticnluidly ^ 

- Laguofl^ of tho island, is, sUuateii^,a;Sn^ 

, — ■ 

.f The wiW i cheyde, ot Helhr hf ^ch <he 
gmshed ch¥lPeak, has been corn^ied by the into Tcyd^ 
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surrounded by gardens ; protected by a hil^ niddi k crowned 
by a v^ood of lauralsi myrtle, and arbutus; and by its perpetual 
coolness, is rendered a most delightful abode* It cannot be 
said, as some travellers represent, to be seated on the borders of 
ti lake, though the rain sometimes forms a sheet of water of some 
extent ; and the geologist, who beholds in every thing the past 
rather than the present, can have no doubt that the whole plain 
is a great basin now dried up. The town has fallen from its 
opulence, since the lateral eruptions of the volcano have destroy* 
ed the ;>ort of Garachico ; but still contains about 9000 inludiN 
tants, of which 200 are monks. The plain of Laguna » 950 
tolses above the level of the sea, that is, 2226 feet Elnglish ; yet 
wheat is produced in this high country, and the town is snr* 
rounded with windmills. ^ 

* I shall observe ’ (says M. Humboldt) * on this ottasion, that 
different kinds of grain were known to the Quanches^ the ancient in* 

. habitants of these islands. Their names for wheat and barley are 
still preserved ; and it is said that the flour of roasted barley, and 
goats milk, constituted their principal food. This is a proof that the 
race of Giianches belonged to the nations of the Old Continent,* and 
not, like the rest of the Atlantides, to those of the New. The At- 
lantides, according to Diodorus Siculus, were ignorant of com, 

^ Mr Anderson, in the third voyage of Captain Cook, advises the 
European physicians to send their sick to Teneriffe, on account of 
the mild temperature and die steadiness of the climate. ' As the 
ground in this and the other Canary Islands rises in an amphithea- 
tre, it presents simultaneously, as in Mexico and Peru, the tempera- 
ture of every climate, from the heats of Africa to the cold of the 
high Alps. Teneriffe, situate as it were on the threshold of the 
Tropicia, though but a few day's sail from Spain, shares in the beau* 
ties which nature has lavished on the cquinoxial regions. Vegeta* 
lion here' displays some of its fairest and most majestic ibmis in the 
banana and the palm tree. He who is awake to tlte.beaiUtes of ma- 
ture, finds in this delicious island remedies still more potent ilinn 
the climate. No abode appeared to me more fitted to dissipate me^ 
lancholy, and restore peace to the perturbed mind, Uian that of Te* 
neriffe or Madeira. These advantages are the effect not of the beau-^ 
ty of the site, and the purity of the air alone ; the moral fe.^ing is 
no longer harrowed up by the view of slavery, 'the appe^r^e of 
which is so revolting in the West Indies, and in every place to.vH^ich 
tl>e European planters have conveyed what they call theiv industry 
' and civilization. ’ 

The Peak of Teneriffe has been often ascended, we alyift 
content ourselves with a short abstract of the i»}^rydlions made 
by the present travellers. 

On 4^ying the town of Orptava, a narrow and s^y path 
led across a beautiful fbrdst of diesnut trees, to a plain coverok 
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with brsiimblcS) some species of laurels and arborescent beaihsi 
the trunks of which last grow tO an extraordinary size. Here 
a solitary Hr tree, known in the country by the name of P/V/o 
del Damajito^ marks a copious spring where the traveller gene- 
rally supplies himself with wafers and which Borda ascertain-* 
ed to he 522 toisesy or 3320 feet Englisli above the level of the 
sea. The temperature of this spring is 15.4 cent, or 60 Fah., 
the mean temperature at the level of the sea being about 70. 

From Pino riel Dornajito to the crater is a continued ascentt 
without a single valley. To the eyes of the geologist, the whole 
island of Tenerifie is but one mountain, the base of which is 
nearly elliptical, and in which may be distinguished systems of 
volcanic rocks, formed at different epochas. The great volcano, 
the lateral eruptions of which have given birth to many consi- 
derable hills, and to many large promontories, is not precUely 
in the centre of the island. This is the le.^s wonderful, as tliere 
is reason to think that the small crater of the Piton, the pre- . 
sent summit, is not what has acted the principal part in the re^ 
volutions which the island has undergone. 

A*bove the region of arborescent heaths, is the MonJ-e Verd^^ 
or the region of arborescent ferns, llie root of one spedesi 
the Pteris aquiUna^ serves the inhabitants of some or those 
islands for food, when ground to a powder and mixed with a 
quantity of barW meal ; So little docs the finest climate, and 
most fertile soil defend the lower classes of mankind from the 
iniost wretched poverty* The region of ferns is succeeded by 
one of junipers and pines, from which formerly were cut much 
wood for siiip-building, and panicuiarly for masts. Above* this 
lies a plain, which Humboldt names irom the SpaHium iV/^2- 
gmunif (a species of broom peculiar to high situations), which 
grpws on it Manncron, who accompanied Pstro^se,. de- 
termined the devation of this plain, by levelling, to be IfpO 
toises (about 9190 feet English) above the level of the sea. 
had intended to continue his work to the top, but was prevent- 
ed by the want of water, and the n)isconduct of his guides | so 
that the measurement just mentioned, is imperfect, and is one of 
the fragments saved fi^om the wreck of that mesnorable and on- 
n« 

hours and a half to cross this plaint srMdli 
ap p a> « <i t ^e an immraise sea of sand. The tberinouteter rose,,, 
jn to 1 3.7 about sunset, which was 317 

toward ft Monte Verde, an effect which couM anse only 
'^m thafifwmidhition from the ground, and tiw eidient of the 
pla^. l Uif i w gma'or spartium, which grew ia. tofts bare and 
thmifr in whi arid plain, rose to tbe.fae^h$ Sect, aad 

vat hMukd with odoriferous flowery 
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As faf as the entrance of the plain of the Spartiunif the Peak 
i» covered. nsrii-heMit^l vegetaUon, and there h nothing to re> 
mind one of t^demw^tion of. volcanic fire: But, on reaching 
that plain,. 'dn^aBoi^ is. changed! the pumice jstone abounds; 
and at evory^ sten^re ae«i blo^ of obsidian thrown out from 
thevdomor Tim barrmi r^ion is about nine square leagues in 
extent ; and as the bwer {Mcts seen from hence appear under a 
small angle, the ishnd.lookslihe aheap of torrefied matter hem> 
med rom^ hy..a scanty border of vegetation. 

On leavh^ the region of the Spardum Nubigenum, some 
narrow (bfibs led them first to a .more elevated plun, and then 
to a place where, they were to pass the night,— the E^andet de las 
Ingle$e$) the hhigl^i Station ; a name which it has long bomef 
no doubt, because the earliest visitom were from that notion. 
Two inciin^ rocks form a kind of cavern, which a^rds a.diel* 
ter from the winds. The height is 15S0 toise^ .9790 
. lisb, above the sea. This great elevation can reachw on 
.mules, and many travellers extend their joutn^.no. fortber. 
' Though it was the middle of summer,' and under the bright sky 
of Africa, they suffered considerably from the cold during 
night. Their thermometer fell as low as 5% or 41° of ..Fa^n- 
heit As it grew colder, tlie Peak became covered with clouds! 
bqt by and by a strong north wind chased them away. . * The 
*1 inoon, at intervals, sbooUiig across the vapours ' exposed ha, 
* disk on a firmament of the darkest blue ; and the view of the 


* volcano threw a majestic character over the noctnm^ actene- 

* ry. ' Towards three in the morning they jesumed thdr joar> 

ney by^the light of a few fir torches. Th^.. ascended on dsa 
north-east side of the volcano, where the dccHvito was veiy 
steep i and, after two hours, reached a plain has the 
name of Ma Fista,^ the station, ,Ae qi; ^se who 

snow, to sell it in the towns bdow. Above thfsJlM^n the 
Ij^pa^ ;• a term employed here, .as well as in Mexico ai^ Pe* 
denote a grontid destitute' of vegetable ]noul4» and cover- 
ed with fragments of lava. 

Continning to aseend at the height of 1798 toisesi, or. 1 1050 feet, 
they turned aside to visit a covcm, where ice ia naturally |H«Berved 
all the year over. This sabterranepus glacier .is below top limit of 
perpetual snow,and in a region where the mean tempeip|!j^^pM»' 
wuy notntider S7° P'ahrenhelt. Neither. is it,.l|ke.^m:i»nerk 


^ tne fed by $now-.iv£itcr.from tbs <9ummil; 
tain. - ikiann^s that the ice is preserved, inconsetiitt 


tain. - Itiapp^s that the ice is preserved, incon!eqiipl|ia|l 
c^'bsiwgfiwd.in winter with a great 
whiksi 4 d tmauner, the rays of the sjpn do n^ 
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*tbe mouth of the cavei so that their influence is not fniflScient to 
melt the whole mats. The ptes^ation of die enow , in this na-^ 
tural ice-house, is on the same principle as in those which are ar« 
tiflcial. . ‘ 

‘ The dawn appeared as we lefe.the cavem of ice ; and while we 
were climbing over the broken lavas of the Malpays, we pwrmved 
a very curious optical phenomenon, which laMd eight minutes. 
We thought we saw on the ease ade small rockets dirown into the 
air. Luminous points, about seven or eight degrees above the hori« 
zon, appeared first to move in a venlcal direction ; but their mo- 
tion was gradually changed into a real horizontal oscOlation. Our 
feUow travellers, our guides even^ wm astonished at Ibis phenome- 
non, without our having made any' remark on it to them. We 
diought, at first, that thm luminous points, fda^ng in the air, in- 
dicated some new eruption of the great volcano of i^zerota, towsud 
which oUr faces were now turned ; but this illusion soon ceased ; 
and we found, that the luminous poinu were the images of several 
stars, magnified by the vapours. These images remained motionless 
at intervsus. They then seemed to rise perpendicularly, descended ' 
sideways, and returned to the point whence they had departed. 
This motion lasted one or two seconds. Though we had no exact 
means of measuring the greatness of the lateral shifting, we did not 
less distinedy observe the path of the luminous point. It did not 
appear double from an effect of looming (miraee), and left no trace 
of lig^t behind. Bringing, by means of a smdl sextant of Trough- 
ton’s, the stars into contact with the lofty summit of a mountain in 
Lanzerota, lobservedthat the oscillation was constantly directed to- 
wards Che same point, that is to say, towards the part of the horizon 
where the disk of the sun was to appear ; and that, making allow- 
ance for the motion of the star in its declination, the image returned 
always to, dm same place. Hiese appearances of lateral refractioa 
ceased before day-ltghi had rendered the stars quite invisible. 

I have fiit$iwlly rdatbd wbat we s^w during the twilight wjthci^ 
undertaking to explain this extraordinary phenomenon. Cfn the 
of the Andes at 1 was present at sunrise, and passe4|he 

night at the elevation of 2100. toises (134'28 feet English), witnoi^ 
noting any appearance of the same kind. ’ v' 

Mt Humboldt deserves great credit for the use here made of 
the It was the most likely way of discoveriqg, if not 

rem cause of the phenomenon, at least the law by which it 
It indicates a species of refraction, ecfScemiDg 
seems to occur so rarely, and is perba;^.p^y to be 
aeen ih^' situations as an observer is buita#wm {>iiim(l in, 
% before more information is bbtaii^. , ; . 

: BmwSoWwed with a telescope and an |db|ziitmnieter, 
was anxious to observe thenm^t ^thesun^a 
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rising from so great a height He perceived iipp^'r )finb 
touch tfa^ borizoo at 48' 85^' apparent time. Calculation made 
it for that latitude iO the plain at 5^ V 50^M; and on the Peak» 
(supposing the apparent zenith distance when the fian appeared, 
.to be 91® 54', and the refraction 57' 7''), at 4** 49' 59". The 
difference between this Inst and die time actually observed, viz. 
1' 4", must arise from the uncertainty of refraction at or under 
the horizon. The slowness wkh which the sun rose was remark** 
able; it ^as 8' it" before his under limb touched the horizon, 
and it ought to baVe been only 8' 41". . Humboldt im^ines 
that a fog bank had elevated the ajimarentlioriz^^ aleqg with the 
sun, and that this was the cause ^ so extraordinary a retarda* 
tion. Thus 12'v55"/i8 the greatest anticipation of the time of son* 
rise that the elevation of mountain has ever been observed to 
produce: The ancients tbought, that on the top of Mount A- 
thos, the sun was seen three hours sooner than on the shims of 
the Egean sea. Mount Athos is not more than 4560 feet above 
• the level of the sea. 

After three hours of a very fatiguing march, they reached the 
extremitv of the Malpays, and came to the small ^ain la J^m* 
blitaj from the centre of which, the Piton, or Sugar hoof, rises 
about 84 toises, or 556 feet higher. The difficulty of the a** 
scent in scaling the Piton was greatly increased t the slope of the 
cone covered with volcanic ash.es, and fragments of pumice, be- 
ing so steep that they could not make their way without laying 
of the scorified remains of a current of hva, by the side m 
which they scrambled up. It required near half an hour to ac- 
eompli&h this ascent, though the height, as just stated, hardfy 
exceeded 500 feet. When they gained the summit^ they were 
surprised to find that they scarify had room to sedt^themselves. 
It was now about 8 in the morning The west wiiy:^ Mew with 
great violence; it felt intensely coM, though the thermometer kl- 
wiiys kept a little above the Freezing point. The crater, or CaU 
ei€ra (Caldron) appeared surr0ond3 by a parapet, so high, that 
Jt would have been impossible to reach it, but for a breach on 
the east side, by which they descended 'to ^e bottom of the fiin-^ 
IK^. The figure of die crater fs elliptical, the greatest breath 
at the mouth being about 560 feet, andthe least about|^(^ At 
the bottom, the beat was perceptible only at a few 
^wbich the aqueous vapours issued with a peculiar butw^'^qiga. 
Whfn thrust into these, the thermometer rose to 
that is, to 129 or 155 degrees of Fahienheit. It mi^t 
that Vapoui^s contain muriatic or sulphurous W&a 

condensed, th^y have no particular taste; and the ^f^aietits of 
several naturalists have wown, that tlie chimneys of die Peak, 
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mt tbis spot at lei^ exhale onty pure water. Humboiot ob^ 
■erred the same iat t^ crater of Jonillo; bu^ in the |ne|ater part 
of volcanoes the exhalations contain muriatic acid. On the west 
side of the crater, the rock is perforated, and a sort nf window 
looks out, at the height of 12000 feet, on the greast expanse, 
of the ocean. The depth of ^ crater is about liO or 1 15 feet; 
and its appearance seems toJndicate, that, for thousands years, 
the explosions of the volcano have not issued through this opm- 
ing; so that it is at present. an 'object rather curious inves* 
tigation than of formidable aspect The majesty of the site 
consists in its elevation above the sea, in the profound solitude 
of diese lofty regions, and dte immense spam over which the 
eye ranges. ^ 

The waH of compact lava which encloses tlm eMerai is snow* 
white at its surface. This arises no doubt fhnn the action of 
sulphurous acid gas, as at Puzzoli and other volcanoes. In some 
places, Bul^hurouB vapours rise in abundance, but seem to have 
no communica^on with the apertures whfoh emit aqueous ex- ' 
halations. 

The summit of this mountain, however, is less interesting e- 
ven from the numerous objects of scientific research, than from 
the magnificence and nov^y of the situation to which the spec- 
tator now seUa himself elevated. In this, the Peak of Teneriffe 
is, in some respects, quite singular. Colossal mountains, as Hum- 
boldt remarks, such as Cfaimborazn, Antisana, &c. compose sO 
large a mass, that the plains are seen at a great distance, where 
a Hue and vapoury tint is spread over the landscape. The Peak, 
from its slender form and insulated position, unites the advan- 
tages of le4l.4ofiy summits to those which belong to very great e- 
levations. '«You discover from its top, not only a vast expanse 
of sea fdliround, with nearly the whole archipelago .of the Ca- 
naries, but you see the forests of Tmeriffe, and the inhabited 

G rts of the coasts, in « proximity fitted to produce the most 
BUtiful contrasts of form and odour. > This effect is increased 


fa 3 r the prodigious tnmsparency of the atmosphere. * Notwith-., 
ttaadsng the ^eat distatibe, we distinguish^ not only the houses' 
but the sails of the vesiiris, and tlie trunks of trees, -and* -our 
tmS dsvdt on the rich vegetation of tlie plains, enui^ed hridi 
the i^^Oft^vivid colouring. ' The Peak has not the adnmt^ it 
beia|^'Wdm equinoctiaT region ; but tlie diynesrt^'riie' ^umns 
rise per petuafy above the hri[^hoari.lig’|b&S'of 
ilfid me brought rapidly l^'the eaiCHffitfd,'* 
drii'i^'tbe Ciuimy islands, a purity #hkm")iOt^sSes not 
^d Sicily, but 'ev^'&aiitfjtl^'^y of (|mtt> 
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lie qaeBtion has beeo often agitated, wheAev it be possible 
to perceive the coast of Afric^ from the summit of this colossal 
pyratnid. The radius of the visible homon from Tenerifle may 
be. estimated at 1*57'$ the nearest part of Africa, Cape Bcjar 
. dor, is distant miore than 2° 4$', and therefore couM not be seen 
ualess its height were 200 toises, or 1270 feet, above the level 
of the sea. It is uncertain whether there are, near the coast, 
any grounds of such elevation ; but, as the he^bt is so moder- 
ate, it is certainly not impossible that the coa.st of Africa may, 
in favouratile circumstances, be seen from the summit of the 
Peak. 

The temperature on the summit was about 2^7 of the centi- 
grade, 37‘ of Fahrenheit, a considerable degree of cold, consi- 
dering that it was now the middle of June. At Orotava it was 
observed, at the same time, to be 22^.8. This gives 94 toises 
for the height, which diminishes the temperature py one oente- 
rimal degree, or 331 English feet for a degree of Fahrenheit, 
and is more than in the north part of the temperate zone, where 
the average appears to be 270. 

- The deep azure of the sky was one of the objects which strong- 
ly drew ‘their attention on the summit. The intensity of the ze- 
nith appeared to correspond to 41 of the cyanometer of Saussure^ 
according to which, the sky seen from the top of Mbnt-Blanc 
was 40, and that of Chamouny at the bottom, 20. Mont-Blanc 
is £40 tdses higher than the Peak, yet we should have expected 
that, considering the latitude of the latter, its superiority to the 
former mountain would have b^n more considerkble. 

Thmr descent was not without some difBculty ; the footing af- 
forded by the loose blocks of lava of the M^pa}«.is ahnost^o- 
qually bad in descending and in asemtding. Abodl'th'e station 
M.tl^ rocks the surface is slippery, on account of foe short- 
aw^ed turf, and makes the descent painful. The entire de- 
aofliit occupied about nine hours. M. de Hdmbouit states that 
foe whole time of going from Orotava and returning, may ba 
estimated at twenty-one noors, using moles as for as 3ie station 

.the English, viz. three from Orotava to the Pino .del Por^ 
niyito, thence to the station of the English, six, and from this 
to foe Caldbra tbreeand a half. , Nine hours nearly are allowed 
for. foe. descent. 

- * ,His obtervatims on the rocks which eonipose this IS|gA-;aie 
hig^d^ mtwesting.. He begins with reuuurWg the necessity ^.diS. 
tiaaubhing between the rodks of trap formetioa, and the hwaatdazb 
edlnum m volcano. Every thing, says hi^ , shows tl^ . 
ifoiqeaaf nfostaaces, tbou^ they owe fofor origin. to<ifof|9«i;,phfob- 

date firom'very different periods. It k importaat .:^9iphVf 
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lliot to confound the currents of modern lttva<» the htajpn pt boealt^ 
greenstone and phonolite, disperted over the secondary {Qrinatiofis, 
with those potphyroid masses, with bases of compact feldspdr, which 
perhaps have never been perfectly liquified, but which oo not less 
belong to the domain of volcanoes. ’ 

In the Peak of TeherifFei there is a certain regulanty in the * 
distribution of these rocks. The great elevated plain of the Spa^- 
tium separates the black basaltic and earthlike lava from the vi- 
treous lava, the basis of which is Obsidian, Pitchstone and Pho- 
nolite. These last, destitute of hornblende and mica, are of a 
blackish brown, often varying to a deep olive green. Obsidian 
is in great abundance in the Peak, which, neat to Lepari, is the 
volcano that affords it in the greatest plenty^ 

On this latter mineral some remarks are nuide, highly de- 
serving tile attention of geologists. 

* I was formerly of opinion, that obsidian, far from being a vitri- 
fied lava, belonged to rocks which are not volcanic. The depriva- 
tion of colour, and the swelling which the greater part of obsidians 
undergo in a forge fire, their transition into pechstein, and their po- 
sition in regions very distant from burning volcanoes, appear to be 
phenomena difficult to reconcile, when we consider the obddians as 
volcanic glass. A more profound study of nature, new journeys 
and observations made on the productions of burning volcanoes, 
bave led me to renounce these ideas. The objections against the 
volcanic origin of obsidian, drawn from their speedy loss of colour, 
and their swelling by a slow fire, are deprived of force by the inge»- 
uious experiments of Sir James Hall. These experiments prove, 
-,that a stone whith is fusible only at of Wedgewood^'pyrometer, 
.yields a glass that' softens at 14^$ and that this glass, melted again 
and unvitr&d, is fusible only at S5° of the same pyrometer. ’ * 

He proceeds to consider the question, whether pumice stone 
owes ito ongin to the swelling ot obsidian or not; ajd ht;^jc6h« 
dudes that, though all the production of volcanic fire, obsidian# 
are derived from very different bases. 

We shall only add one more geological remark, that it does 
not appear that any otlier rocks than trap and lava have heesn 
fiMtnd ill Teneriffe ; but that this is not the case with the other 
Canary Idands. . ^ 

1 ^ The, Island of Gomera contains mountains of granitr and tpiea 
slates aitd 4 is undoubtedly in these ancient rocks we must here 
seehi^ai Vasil as in all other places of the world, for the centre pf vol- 
ssawE^tb^om :<l have observed, in anodier place, whole of 

of Quito may be considen^ ga an. immense 
ciBcti^ng jnore4lian 700'«]w«re.l«igQef of 
the different eooes of Cotopyxii 
JSioillbdia. ~ fo -lihe naniier; the wb(de gro,pof the 
itlaadi i« placed as it were on the same submarine volcano. The 
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fir* nuikes kt way sometiiiies by one apd soxnetimet by another of 
daese islands. Tenerifl^ contains in ju centre an imn^ense pyramid, 
terminated by a crater* and throwing out lava by its flanks from 
age to another- The basaltic crust formed by antient volcanoes 
seems everywhere undermined; and the currents of lava seen at 
• Lanaerpu* and Palma, remind us, by every geological affinity, of 
the eruption which took place in 1301, at Isle of Ischia, amid 
the Tufas of Eposneo. * 

On the 2Stb of June they sailed from Santa Cruz, deeply im- 
pressed with admiration of the beauty, variety and majCssty of 
the Canarv Islands, and taking leave of them with much re- 
gret though their stay liad been so short.. Their course was to- 
ward South America; on the 27th they crossed the Tropic of 
Cancer; the tropical regions now opened on them, and the de- 
scription of the emotions produced by the new objects which 
then presented themselves, is given with so much feeling and 
good taste, that we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of tran- 
. scribing the entire passage. 

* From the time we entered the Torrid Zone, we were never 
Wearied with admiring, every night, the beauty of the southern sky, 
which, as we advanced, opened new constellations to our view. We 
feel an indescribable sensation, when, on approaching the Equator, and 
particularly on passing from one hemisphere to the other, we see 
those stars, whidi we have contemplated from our infancy, progres- 
sively sink, and finally disappear. Nothing awakens, in the travel* 
ler, a livelier remembrance of the immense distance by which he is 
separated, from his country, than the aspect of an unknown firma- 
roeot. The grouping of die stars of the first magnitude ; some scat- 
tered nebulse, rivalling in splendour the milky way ; and tracts of 
space, remarkable, for their extreme blackness,' give « particular 
physiognomy to %he southern sky. This sight filb with admiration 
even those who, uninstructed in the branches of accurate science, 
feel fhe same emotion of delight in the contemplation of the heaven- 
ly vault, as in the view of a beautiful landscape, or a majestic site. 
A Vaveller has no need of being a botanist, to recognize the Torrid 
Zone, on the mere aspect of its vegetation; and, without having ac- 
quired any notions of astronomy, without any acquaintance with the 
celestial charts of FLAi^srnAo and Ds la Caillk, he feels he k not 
in Europe, when he sees the immense constellation of the Ship, or the 
phosphorescent clouds of Magellan, arise on the horizon. The hea- 
ven and the earth, every thing in the Equinoctial regions assumes an 
exotic chariicter. 

^ The lower regions of the air were loaded with vapoiira fbir^apma 
days. We saw distinctly, fey the first time, the Cross of tbe:Smith, 
only in the night of the ^th and 5th July, in the 16th degree la- 
titude; it was strongly inclined, and appeared, from titne, tbfttme, 
between the clouds; the centre of wh}<£, fenowod by tmeepSfeqse^ 



to ftpeaV of fail emotioost I diall Jidd« dteti on ihk ni^t I 

taw one of the Tileries of my earliest youth accoAi^ii^he^ 

* At a period when 1 studied the heayensi not fi^ith the intentioii' 
of devoting myself to astronon^y^ but only to acquire a knowledge of 
the stars. I was agitated by a fear unknown to those who love a le* 
dentary life. It seemed painful to me to renounce the hope of be- 
holding those beautiful constellations which border the South Pole» 
Impatient to rove in the Equinoctial regions, { could not raise my 
eyes towards the starry vault, without thinking qf the Cross of thb 
iSouth, and without recalling tfae sublime passage of Dante, which 
fhe most celebrated commentators have applied to thil constellation. 

f lo me voisi a man destra e posi monte \ 

Ail’ alcro polo e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai fuox ch’ alia prima gente* 

Goden parea Ip ciel di lor fiamelle ; 

O setcentrional vedovo sito 

Poi che privato se* di mirar quelle ! 

* The pleasure felt on discovering the Southern Cross was warmr 
ly shared by such of the crew as had lived in the colonies. In the 
solitude of the seas, we hail a star as a friend, from whom we havp 
been long separated. Among the Portuguese and tlte Spaniards, 
peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling ; a religious sentiment 
attaches them to a constellation, the form of whi^, recah the sign of 
the faith planted by their ancestors in the deserts of che New World. 

* The two great stars which mark the summit and thp foot of 
the Cross, having nearly the same right ascension, it follows that 
the constellation is almost vertical at the moment when it passes the 
meridian. This circumstance is known to every nation that llvps 
beyond the. Tropics, or in the Southern hemisphere. It is known at 
what hour of night, in di^rent seasons, the SouAern Cross is 
erect, or ioclined. It is a time-piece, that advances very regu^r* 
ly near four mmutes a-day ; and no other group of stars exIiilSits^ 
to the naked eye,, ^n observation of ^time so easily made. How of* 
ten have we heard our guides exclaim in the Savannas of Venezuda, 
or in the desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, * Midnight i^ 

* ttst, the Cross begins to b«id ! ’ How often those words remind^ 
^ M of that affecting scene, where Paul and Virginia, seated near 
i£e source of the river of Lataniers, conversed together fpr the last 
time ; and when the old man, at, ihe sight of the Soji^diera^Cross, 
.warns tbw that it is time to separate I ’ 

pf 4 very different kind bj fol- 

siiiiMlw occurrence. Ibe germ of a ms^nant fever 
its^f as they drew near the Antili^* *1^ afaip' was 
jdHmMy hcft between depks ; and yeiw much iilcurnbek^» 
time they had passed the Tropics, ffae tfae^niometer 
PPood between 9S^ and 96^ Several on board, both tailora'im 
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pa«stogers» were ettacked by the fever. The eajilftin paid Tftde 
ref!|ard to any thing but the working iif theveasd: No fomiga- 
tion was usea; tberetwae not an ounce of bark on board ; wod 
a GaUician surgeon, ignorant and phlegmatic, ordered bleed- 
.ing^ because he attributed the fever to what he called iheheat 
and corruption of the blood. An experiment, that shows the 
benefit of free air in this disorder, was made by a singular acci- 
dent. 

^ The 8th July, a sailor, who was near expiring, recovered hts 
health, from a circumstance that is worthy of being mentioned. Hts 
hammock was so hung, that there was not ten inches between his 
face and the deck. It was impossible to administer the sacraments 
in this situation ; for, agreeably to the custom aboard Spanish ves- 
sels, the viaticum ought to be carried by the light of tapers, and 
followed by the whole crew. The patient was removed into an aiiy 
place, near the hatchway, where a small square birth had been form- 
ed with sailcloth. Here he was to remain till he died, which was 
• an event expected every moment ; but passing from an air extreme- 
ly heatei stagnant, and filled with miasms, into fresher and purer 
air, which was renewed every instant, he gradually revived from his 
lethargic state. His recovery dated from the day when he quitted ihc 
middle deck : but as in medicine the same facts are often cited in 
support of systems diametrically opposite, this recovery confirmed 
our doctor in his ideas of the inflammation of the blood, and the ne- 
cessity of bleeding, evacuating, and all .the asthenic remedies. We 
soon found the fatal effects of this treatment ; and wished more than 
ever to reach the coasts of America. 

The first land they saw, was the island of Tobago, which pre- 
sented itself under a very picturesque aspect. 

* It is a heap of rocks carefully cultivated. The dazzling white- 
ness of the stone forms aji agreeable contrast with the verdure of ' 
some .scattered tufts of trees. Cylandria and very lofty Opuntia 
jproTO the top of the mountains, and ^ive a peculiar physiognomy 
ito tropical landscape. Their sight is sufficient to remind the na- 
.vigator, that he has arrived on the American coast; for Cactuses be^ 
tog exclu^iyely to the new world, as heaths do to the old.’ 

They were yet at some distance from the place where tbcj 
were to land ; the malignant fever still increased, and the tr^t- 
ment of the Galiciaq iJoctor was by no means calculated to di- 
minish the danger. The death of one young Spaniard, the son 
.of a widow in Uie Asturias, who fell a victim to it after three 
days illness, is very affecting, and told with great feeling. The 
icene, when his body was committed to the waves, is 
priced. ^ 

^ We were assembled on the deok, absoihed in metochdif teflec- 
tWs j it w^s no longer doubtful, rhu m fever wUch tsged eg 
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boi^rdy had asiumed a fatal aspect Our eyea were fixed ona billf 
and dese/t coa«ti on^hkh the moon from time to tixne.ihrdlits li^bt 
athwart the clouds^ The sea« gendy agitated* shone with a feeble 
phosphoric glittering. Nothing was heard but the monotonous cry 
of a fewr sea<*bird8 fifing towards the shore. About 8, the dead 
man’s knell was slowly tolled. At the sound, the sailors '‘ceased ftoni 
their work, and threw themselves on their knees, to offer a momen* 
tary prayer, «The corpse of the Asturian was brought on deck, and 
the priest entreated that it might not he committed to the wavcfs 
till after sunrise* in order to pay it the last rites, according to the u- 
sage of the Romish Church, There was not an individual on board» 
who did not sympathize with die fate of this youpg man, whom we 
had beheld, but a few days before, full of cheeffulness and health. ’ 

The prevalence of the fever determined Humboldt and hia 
friends to land on the coast of Cumana, along wHtch they were 
now ranging, and where they were put ashbre Oti the t6th of 
July, 1799; and with this the Sd Chapter of the Narrative ends; 
—having, however,^ subjoined to it an account of all the obser- 
vations made on the temperature of the seas, and of the air in 
climates through which they had passed, as well as of the obser- 
x'ations on the magnetic needle, &c. in different latitudes, *'all 
fully deserving of attention, but hardly admitting of being 
lirought within our limits. 

Cumana is the part of the American Continent, that stretches 
westward from the mouth of the Orinoco ; and the town of '^the 
same name is situated on the shore at the mouth of the river 
Menzanarcs. On landing, they immediately experienced the 
kindness of the Spanish inhabitants, who are remarkable for 
their hospitality. The whole of the passengm of the Pizarro 
had also land^, and were received with the same kindness. 
This great attention to the wants aUd necessities of thfdr poorer 
countiymen, who arrive among them, is a feature i« the imrac- 
te^F these colonists, which appears to have made great impres- 
man on our travellers ; and is the more to be remembered, that 
it belongs to men in whom the finer feelings are not supped to 
be extremely prevalent. . ^ (-.v 

Nothing can be imagined more different than theasp^ett whieft 
this country presents from all that a Europe^ has beenj^cosjtoirt* 
ed to observe. The vegetable world is almort eBtireIjd|S^ 
mid a pumber pf striking pictures of tlm diQereUipe 
occur. of calcareous breccia near t^e^wn,, which tr 

eoniidered.l^ Hu as having bean am ijsl|i|9d iQ>n smtieiU 

the sea, is covered with a thick forest cC^cohimoar ca^ 
-tgiyiid upiintia* Some of these SO pr covered 

jHh lichens, *aiid divided into several bfumehi^t in 
mjmdelabras^ have a very singular appeaiaaoe* Th^ inaesip^^ 
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a cact^, which was tom feet nine inches in drcumfei^ce. 
The wood of these plants is often so hard from that it re«- 
sists both air and moisture for centuries* and is employed in 
ference for oars and door-posts. A place where the strong cae- 
tus are collected in groups is considered as almost impenetrable; 
such thickets are called hmales^ and are not only impervious to 
the native who goes naked to the waist* but are formidable to 
those who go fully clothed. The tunal is considered at Cumana, 
and every where in the Spanish colonies* as an important means 
of military defence ; and when earthen works are raised* the 
engineers are as eager to pmpagate the thorny opuntia as they 
arc careful 'to keep crocodiles in the ditches of fortified places* 
* In a climate where organized nature is so powerful and active^ 
man sumitions as auxiliaries the carniverous reptile* and the 
plant with it| armour of thorns. ’ 

The Indians of this coast are called Guayquerias ; and, next 
to the Caribs ot Guyana* are the finest race of men in Terra Fir- 
*ma. They hav^ exchanged the love of independence for the 
less noble but more convenient virtue of loyalty ; and from the 
earliest times of the conquest* they remained faithful friends to the 
Castilians. They enjoy several peculiar privileges on that ac« 
count, and the King of Sp iin names them in his public acts, 
bis dear* noble and loyal Guayquerias. This name they re- 
ceived from the Spaniards who accompanied Columbus* and 
who mistook it for the name which they gave themselves in their 
own language. They show with pride the point of the Cralera, 
80 caUecT on account of the vessel of Columbus which anchored 
therein 1498, the event from which they ought to date the sub- 
jugation' and ruin of their race* They are in their present con- 
dition an intelligent people, and very considerably. civilized* 

A curious fact is mentioned with respect to the soil or vege- 
table mould of this comitryj strongly expressive of tb^ exuber- 
ance of organization. 

^ The ark! plain of Cumana exhibits* after violent showers* an ex- 
traoirdinary phenomenon. The earth, drenched with rain, and heat- 
ed again by the rays of the sun, emits that musky odour, which, un- 
der the torrid zone, is common to animals of very different classes ; 
to fihe saguar, the small species of tiger cat, the thick-nosed tapir, 
the galinazo vulture, the crocodile, vipers and rattlesnakes. The 
gaseous emanations, which are The vehicles of this aroma, seem 
to be evolved in proportion only as the inotild, containing the spoils 
of an intiumerabW quantity of reptiles, worms and insects, begins 
to be inqireghated with water. Whenever the soil is turned up^ 
We are struck with the mass of manic silhstances, whidi, by 
ore transformed and d^imijiosed. Nature^ in these dt- 

naetes^ more afCtive* onore fruitful* we might even say more 

prodigal of life. * ' 
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The waters of the Menzanares are limpid end cooly seem 
to form the principal, luxury. of the inhabitants. The bulks ute 
shaded by iriimosas^ erythemas, ceibas, and other trees of gi* 
gantic growth. A river, where the temperature, in the time of 
floods, descends as low as 70 ^, when that of the air is 90 ° Fah- 
renheit, is an inestimable benefit. The children, accordingly, 
pass, as it were, a part of their lives in the water. The whole of 
the inhabitants, even the women of the best families, know how 
to swim ; and in a countiy where man is so near the state of 
nature, one of the first questions asked, on.meetingin the morn- 
ing, is, whether the water is cooler than the preceding evening. 
!tne mode of bathing is singular enough. ' 

« We every night viiited a very respectable society in the suburb 
of Goayquerias. In a fine moonshine night, chairs t^ere placed in 
the water. The men and women were lightly clothed, as in some 
baths of the north of Europe ; and the family and strangers assem- 
bled in the river, passed some time in smoking segars, and in talb 
ing, according to die custom of the country, of the extreme dry- 
ness of the season, of the abundant rains in the Neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and, particularly, of the luxuries of which the ladies of Cu- 
jfkSLm accuse those of die Caraccas and the Havannab. ^ * 

Cuinana, like all the countries in this quarter of the world, 
is more or loss subject to the ravage** of earthquakes. About 
their histeuy in past times, little information can lie obtained, 
as no record exists at Cumana ; and its archiveaf on account of 
the pcrpeniai d( vastntions of the white ants, contain no docu- 
ment that goes back farther than 1.50 years. The memory of 
some catastrophes, how'ever, is strongly impressed ort the minds 
of the people, and will live long in the traditions of the country- 
On tbe^ist of October 1766, the city of Cumana was entirely 
destroyed ; and the remembrance of that day is every yw re- 
newed by a religious festival. The whole of the hdtises were o- 
verturned in a lew minutCsS ; and the shocks were hourly repeat^ 
ed during fourteen months. 

Tradition states that, in this earthquake, the shocks were 
mere horizontal oscillations. It was only on the disnstr^ day 
of the 14th of December 1797, that, for the first time at C/ii- 
mana, the motion of the rising or heaving up of the ^oand 
was perceived. More than fqur-fifths of the town were entirely 
destroyed ; arid the shock, attended with a loud subterraneous 
noise, re.sembled the explosion of a mine at ,a great depth. ^ 
Hippily the most violent shock was preceded by a slight undo* 
latory modon, so that the greater part of the inhabitants had 
l^pe^to esca]ie into the streets. ' 

The earthquakes of Cumana are connected with those of the 
West India islands ; and it ha^cven bc^ suspectedi that th^ 
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haire Mjne connexion with the volcanic phenomena^of the Cordik 
kras of the Andes. On the^tliof NoTember ofthesameyear^ the 
acnl of the province of Quito underwent such a destructive conn 
motion, diat notwithstanding the extreme feebleness of the 
population p( that countfj, near 40,000 natives perished, bi>- 
ried under the ruins ^ of their bouses, swallowed up in the 
crevices, or drowned in lakes that were suddenly formed. 
At ^ the same period, the inhabitants of the eaUern Antilles 
were alarmed by shocks, which continued during eight 
months, when the volcano of Guadaloupe threw out poknice 
stones, ashes, and gusts of sulphurous vapours. This eruption 
of the 27ih of September, during which, very long continued 
subtermnec^us noises were beard, was follow^ on the 14th of 
Deceml)er the great earthquake of Cumana. Another vol- 
cano of the "West India islands, that of St Vincents, latdj 
given a fresh instance of these extraordinary connexions. Thin 
volcano had not emitted flames since 1718, when they burst 
'forth anew in 1812. The total ruin of the city of Caraciui 
preceded this explosion thirty-five days ; and violent oscillations 
of 4he ground were felt, both in the islands and on the coasts of 
Terra Fifmn. 

We have a very lively account, in the beginning of the 5th 
chapter, of the kind of embarrassment to which travellers with 
scientific objects in view, and a scientific apparatus in their pos- 
session, must be often subjected by the half informed curio- 
sity of the people they visit. In the first week of their abpde 
at Cumana, they were distracted by frequent visits of persons 
who were highly gratified to see the spots of the moon through 
a telescope, the alisorption of two gases in a eudiometric tube, 
or the effects of galvanism on the nerves of a frog ; They were 
obliged to answer innumerable questions, and to repeat the same 
experiments for hours together. 

* These scenes were renewed for the space of five years, every 
time that we took up a new abode in a place where it was under- 
stooli that we were in possession of microscopes, telescopes, and 
electrical apparatus. The half scientific looked on us with a sort of 
disdain, when they learnt that we had not brought in our collection 
of books, the Spectacle de la Nature of the Abbe Plugae, the Couh 
de Physique of Sigaud ns la Fono, or the Dictionary of Val- 
MONT DE fioMARE. Tliesc three, and the Traitc eP Economic Poli^ 
iique oi Baron Bielfeld, are the foreign works most esteemed in 
Spanish America, from Caracas and Chili, to Guatimala and the 
north of Mexico. No one is thought learned, who cannot quote 
authors ; and it is only at the great capitals of Lima, Santa 
De Bogota, and Mexico, that the names of Hallbu^ Caven* 
amI Lavoisier begin to take place of those which have onjoy- 
^ popmar celebrity for fifty years past. ' 
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In an excursion to tbe country of Araya, fbey^met an 
example of the nobility of a Cafitilian combined with toe blood 
of a mulatto, and the ptx)fe8sion of a shoemaken 

* Among the ntulattoes, whose huts surrotmd the tak lake, %• 
found a dmeraaker of Castilian descent. He received, uti with the 
air of gravity and self-sufficiency, which in those climates chmrac* 
tcrise aknost every one who is conscious of possessing some peculiar 
talent. He iras employed in stretching the strifig of a bow, and 
aharpening his arrows to kill birds. His trade of a shoemaker could 
pot he very lucrative, in a country where the greater part of the inha- 
bitants go bare- foot ; and he only complained that, on account of the 
dearness of gunpowder, a man of his quality was reduced to employ 
the same weapons as the Indians. He was the sage of the place ; 
be understood the formation of the salt by the in^nce of the sun 
imd moon ; the symptoms of earthquakes ; the marks by which mines 
af jgold and silver are discovered ; and the medicinal plants, which he 
divided like all the other colonists from Chili to California, into hot 
and eold:"^ After a long discourse on the emptiness of human gran- 
deur, he drew from a leathern pouch a few small pearls, which he 
ferced us to accept, enjoining us at the same time to note in our ta- 
blets, that a poor shoemaker of Araya, but a white man, and of neble 
Castilian race, bad been enabled to give us what on the other side of 
the sea was sought for as so precious. I acquit inyself lather late of 
the promise I made this honest man ; and I am happy to add, tbathia 
disinterestedness did not permit him to accept of the slightest retri* 
butioD. * 

In concluding these remarks, we must advert to a defect 
which we have observed in tbe composition both of this and 
some otber woiks of the same author, and growing out of atii^ 
cellence by which these same works are particularly, idtttui* 
guished. 

M. BE Humboldt is not only a traveller, the most 
tensive aOf varied in his observations, and tbe most direct- 
ed in them by philosophic views ; but be is withal the most 
learned, and has more of the knowledge 
hooks, than we believe has ever fallen to the sbaNf^^of ^olie 
who had looked so much at nature with his own 
general it is not found easy to combine these 
together in the same individual, so that both shall exist m 
an eminent degree. Tbe man .who has employed mu<di 
of his time in learning the opinions of others, loses the ta- 
and the relish hir those means of acquiring know- 


. * The exciting and debilitating, sthenic and asthenic remedies ; 
ao that, to his other accomplishmeuts, the Castilian sboMn^r add- 
ed that of being an adept in tbe Brunonian system*' 
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ledg^ jwhich imfdy muish bodily as well as tj^ental exer- 
iioD^ md .which infer the use of travel^ obseryation, or ex- 
p^iment. The converse of this also takes place ; and it.is not 
ttaasiUil to see idien so entirely occupied by their own observa- 
tions! thatjliiey .pay very little attention to the opinions of those 
who have gone before them. Both the, propensities thus ac- 
quired, lead very obviously to error ; and the division of la- 
bouri which is so conducive to the improvement ofart, becomes 
here a great obstruction to the progress of science. The most 
useful observer is he who is most l^med, providing the habits 
belonging to the one character are not suffered to impair the ex-^ 
ertions ^longing to the other. Of this kind precisely is the 
traveller before us, distinguished at the same time for scienee 
and for erudition, for the knowledge acquired by the examina- 
tion of nature, and for that which is -obtained from the study 
of books. Hence, in his mind» every object recals so. many 
others with which it is connected, that the exuberance of illus- 
'tration sometimes overpowers the reader, and withdraws bis at«> 
tention from the main object. Examples and comparisons, each 
io Jtself just and apposite, do, now and then, by their number 
and variety, impair the unity, perhaps in some instances the 
perspicuity, of the descriptions, and present the collateral objeett 
without a sufficient subordination to the principal. The con- 
sequence is, that the effect and interest are not so great os if the 
materials were less valuable, and the workmanship less rich and 
expensive. * 

This imperfection might be corrected, we are persuaded, with- 
out losing any thing of the number or variety of the compari- 
sons, the general views, the contrasts or the analogies in which 
the work Ubounds. A small alteration in the distribution, such 
as the Mite and toc/ of the author might readily suggest to him, 
would be quite sufficient. However that be, we diall rejoice 
to . see ih€ sequel of the Personal Narrative, of which the two 
volumes iioV before tis can only constitute a small part. 

tremdation bears the marks of good execution, and is the 
WOtfc of lady well acquainted both with the language Jrom 
WliU^, and the language into which, her translation is made,— 
Slid who is, besides, intelligent and interested in the subjects a- 
bout which she writes. The work hIS the air of an original; 
and, though we have not seen it in the French, we may judge of 
the trandation as one pronounces a portrait to be goed, aind e« 
yen to be like, though he has never seen the person whom it ia 
ihMnded to represenu 
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Abt; V. De la JRespmsdhilitS des Minisfres. Par Ben^ 
jAMiN DE Constant. A Paris, 1815. * 

Adresse d VEmpereur. Par Joseph Rev, de X7renoI:]4e, Presi* 
djsnt du Tribunal Civil de Ramilly. Seconds ^Edition. A 
Paris, 1815. 

T^e hope it is not in^elj because we belong ourselves to the 
fraternity of public writers, that we regard the press as 
the palladium of civilized society. It is not only the grand source 
of hope for its advancement, but the only c&ctual security a- 
gaittst its return to pristine wretchedness and barbarity. When- 
ever^ therefore, the state of society becomes unsettled ; when the 
old tackle and machinery seem at any time worn o|it, and ne\r in- 
struments of connexion and operation are required, it is of pe- 
culiar importance to trace the tendency of this extraordinary 
agent, and to point out die results to which it may be expected 
to lead. 

From the titles of the publications which we have placed at 
the head of this article, the reader will readily infer, tliat it is 
our intention to occupy him with the consideration df what is 
likely to be the influence of the press, during the earlier mrt of 
the succeeding age, rather on the Continent of Europe, tiian in 
our own country ; as to which indeed there is much less scope 
for speculation. The more fixed and stationary condition of 
thit country, and the advances we have already made in lijMiral * 
opinions, give us a kind of assurance, that for some years to borne 
we shall on much as we have done lately. It is on the CoQ^ 
tinent chiefly that the new circumstances in which the, pr^s is 
about to operate become interesting, and make us anxious to an* 
ticipate the. results; although the circumstanfts^.by-^hich fta 
influence has been found to be obstructed or promoted in 
country, afford the chief fund of experience from whidi dUir 
conclusions as to other countries can safely be foiin4^ 

It is very evident, that all the good which can ^^«|}$Cted 
must^epend upon the degree of liberty which the js^jgier- 
mitted to enjoy. Could a press exist perfectly enslavec^^il^nldi 
be an instrument of pure, and unbounded mischief* 
be employed to mould the minds of men into absolute submis* 
sbn to the will of arbitral^ rulers, and their instruments ; and 
^ this could only be effected through the medium of falsehood 
and deception, a press perfectly enshved would be solely empby- 
ed to corrupt and debase the human mind. 

Most happily, however, for human nature, the press cannot 
e^ at aU in a state of absolute slavery. It appears, by a pret-^ 
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ty fuljf experience, that if the press does but operate, under 
whatever restrictions, it will occasionally give vent to thoughts 
which tend to ei^ighten the mind, and to deliver it from igno- 
rance and deception. There is no country in Europe, which 
o^s not testimony to this truth. Even in Spain and Aus- 
tria, where the influences of a bad government and a bad re^ 
ligion have been united to prevent and exclude its salutary o- 
peration, books, not altogether destitute of good sentiments, 
nave occasionally appeared4 No vigilance, if seems, however 
keen and malignant, can exclude every thing instructive ; and 
the difficulty appears,- fortunately, to increase with the intelli- 
gence and civilization of the people. The laws were the same^ 
and the interests of the rulers the same, in Italy as in Austria 
and Spain ; but a much greater proportion of useful publica- 
tions issued from the press in the first country than in the^ o- 
ther two — exactly because it was the niost enlightened. The 
case was not very different under the old monarchy in France f 
but there, for the same reason, it was still less practicable total- 
fy to prevent the publication of salutary truths. By the laws^ e- 
vea of Britain, every thing is forbidden to the press which the 

J iost perfect state of slavery requires, and the British rulers 
ave interests of the same kind as other rulers ; but, in Great 
Britain, beyond any other country, it is impossible to prevent 
the publication of liberal sentiments— exactly because there is no 
country in which such sentiments have already mad^ so great a 
pr^ess. 

Tne press, then, lays a foundation for human improvement 
that cannot fail, because it ensures a state of progression in eve- 
ry country in which it can operate at all ; and increases its power 
in proportion tp the progress which it has made. It may ac- 
cordingly be observed, that, from the’ grand era of the inventiori 
ctf printing, the human mind, in every country in Europe, even 
the most besotted, has been gradually improved ; that its im- 
provement has been more rapid in every succeeding age ; and is, 
at this moment, most rapid in the countries whiw have made 
(h^reateiit advancement. 

We may, therefore, conclude, and that with a pretty full as- 
auTanee, that whether the form into which Europe is about td 
he cast, shall be as highly favourable, or as unfavourable as pos-' 
sible to the interests of humanity, the press will enjoy, either by 
law, or in spite of law, a considerable degree of liberty ; ancf 
becdcs, tending to clear away deception, and to instruct the peo*^ 
pie in whaa manner their interests may be best consulted^ will a- 
bound in some countries, and find their way into aB. 

In endeavouring to estimate what, during the next age, 
iroii* XXV. NO, 4^9^ ’ H 
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be the influence of the pre$s in improving the colkditioii of the 
European world, it is natural to turn our first attennon to 
France* This country has long enjc^cd the dktinction of serv* 
ing as a kind of model to her continental neighoburs ; and nia^jr 
powel'ful circumstances ensure to her a leading inHu^ce in their 
conduct and character* Her language is, in some measure, the<^' 
universal language ; — her position is central ; — she is, on the 
whotoi the most powerfiil, and the most accomplished nation ; 
and die character of her people is active and imposing* What 
is enj(^cd and admired in France will not easily fail of being 
desired in other countries where it is wanting. Celebrated books, 
published in France, can never be altogether excluded from 
any countir in Europe ; and we may, therefore, prettv safely 
conclude, that the degree of liberty enjojred by the French press, 
will fuq far to determine the rapidity with which salutary truths 
are likely to be disseminated in the rest of the Continent. In n6 
single event, therefore, were the interests of humanity ever more 
deeply concerned, than in the species of government which may^* 
in this respect, be established in that country* 

In trying to conjecture what degree of liberty the presells 
likely to enjoy in France, the melancholy experience of bumam 
ajPairs seems to require that we should anticipate the worst, ra^s. 
ther than the best state of things, of which its present ciyilizaf^ 
tion will admit. Suppose the Bourbons again restored $ and 
suppose them as able as they were before, to set aside eveiy ,sti* 
pulation in favour of good government, and, among the rest, 
the liberty of the press — bow adverse soever the laws may then 
be to a free discussion, the laws, to a certain extent, wOI prove 
impotent. Where the discordance between them and the |)ul> 
lie , opinion has risen to a certain height, they cannot be exc* 
cuted — and their very forms become the means of evaaiojp* Ibe 
grand ^estion therefore is, What extent of free discussion may 
the stafPof public opinion in France be expected to ensure^ in 
spite of all which bad laws and a bad government ^ e9^ t6 
repress it ?— for this, in truth, is all the liberty to wh^, wiA 
any assurance, we are entitled to look forward. . > , 

I^Our hopes, we lament to say, arc not very sangutifow/ The 
apadiy with which the French looked on, when Louis the Sigh* 
teenlli expunged from their constitution the article which pro* 
vided for the liberty of the press, was of ill omen. In the de- 
bfles which took place on that occasion, tlie members who 
^npmd any mat warmth in favour of the liberty of printing, 
w^oi^emilly few j and many, who tbetnsdves possessed the 
west cultivated minds, betrayed no slight Jealousy of that bles* 
iiig*-^hjuring up to themselves the frig^td many 

dimgerotts consequences* Not one man,-- at Imi not more 
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Ithan (Ae man, in France, appeared to have nm thine like a 
sound and comprehensive view of the natural efmts of an un- 
restricted press./ A few va^ue and. puerile conceptions about iU 
'waSir advant^B, on the jone hand, and its monstrous evils on 
V,the.o tbnv”1lmn'ed to make up the .whole stock of French think- 
ing upon the subject. Their minds seemed to be in a great de- 
gree siibdued by the remembrance of the excesses of the times of 
teirroir ; — ^as if a period of popular frenzy could fail to be prolific of 
excesses, with or without a press, — as if the excesses in which po- 
pular frenzy uses the press as an instrument, were produced hythe 
tiberty^ and not by the slavery, of the press.— slavery more complete 
than under any other circumstances it can possibly be made tp en-^ 
dure. So far from being agreeable to fact, is the frightful asso- 
ciation of the ideas of afree press, and the excesses of a p^ple 
excited to fury, that it is only where a press has been previously 
enslaved, that the authors of mischief can ever make use of it 
the accomplishment of their designs. Where a press has 
been previously free^ there are means for making the people 
heal: Imth sides. But where they have had no experience of fiur 
« dSrassion, every faction that is uppermost silences all opposition^ 
Jud uses die press/or its own purnoses. In that ca^, no doubts 
^it Is superlatively mischievous : But against that mischief, whe- 
ther in a stale of calm or commotion, the only effectual security 
is Its freedom. A people who have been habitu.ited to hear 
bodk'sides^ cannot see that privilege destroyed, without suspect- 
ing the views of those by whom so questionable an act has been 
performed. And, finally, where a press has really been free, it 
18 so difficult suddenly to destroy it, thfit the designs of the wick- 
ed may generally be exposed $ and that deception, on which the 
excesses of a season of frenzy chiefly depend, may always be 
more or. less completely prevented* Could Robespierre have 
perpetrated the atrocities of which he was guilty, had it been 
free to the press to expose his villany, and fully to instruct the 
people ? No I — But that tyrant used the press for his purposes, 
mftt as it is used by every other master of an enslaved press* 
Jtie prevented every one by terror from using it against him ; 
lapd then employed it to praise himself, and to blacken all those 
whom he wished to destroy. After all, the press was by nb 
means the most efficient of his instruments ; and it has got the 
credit, or discredit, of innumerable effects which were produced 
by other causes. 

But though the imperfect knowledge which the French ap- 
pear to possess of the benefits of free printing, their exaggerated 
conception dT its danger^ and the apathy towards pulnic gopd 
wbij^ to diem m common ivitb other nations, are all 
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unfavourable symptoms, there are other circumstand^ from 
ivhich we may infer, with some confidence, that a con&n(lerabIe 
degree of freedom in printing wili in fact be |njoyed, and that 
on ifae most important of all topics, namely, that which tou^^s 
their political rights, the people will from time Va^ime^ recme 
important information. ^ 

Of the truth of this, the tract, which we have placed at the 
head of this article, affords considerable proof. It was written 
during the short reign of Louis XVllL, when both law and 
government were opposed to the liberty of the press. It was 
even printed under the curb of a licenser ; and yet it abounds 
with observations tending to show the people what they ought 
to expect at the hands of their rulers, and what they have it in 
their power to compel their rulers to perform. 

The object of the peribrniance is to lay down a plan, accord- 
ing to which, ministers, and other instruments of government, 
may be rentlered subject to punishment, in case of ill desert. / 
To this whole design, however, it was obvious to object, — that ^ 
if the instruments of government may be punished for their obe^ 
dience, they must be entitled to judge of the orders thojt.^- 
ceive ; and that the whole business of government woiild, in tma‘ 
way, be obstructed and disturbed. 

This objection M. Constant meets, in the following manner. 

* Je r^ponds d^abord : si vous prescrivez aux agens de Tautorit^ 
le devoir absolu d^une obeissance implicite et passive, vous h^ncez 
sur la societe humaine des instrument d*arbitraire et d ’oppression, 
que le pouvoir avcugle ou furieux peut dechainer a volont^. Lequel 
des deux maux est le plus grand ? 

^ Mats je crois devoir reraonter ici a quelques principes plus g6- 
neraux sur la nature et la possibilite, dc ) ’obeissance passivew ^ De- 


puis la revolution, Ton s’extasie plus que jamais sur les avantages de 
ce genre d'ob^issance. S’il n’y a pas obeissance passive daus I’aitnee, 
dit'On, il n'y aura plus d’armee ; s’il n’y a pas dans raduiinfstratlon 
obeissance passive, il n’y aura plus d’administration. Je ae gerois 
pas etonne que ces raisonneurs, que les furcurs de la d&(Uigogie ont 
d'autant mieux fa9onn^8 au despotisme, ne blamassent 1 ^ c^odan- 
dans et les goiiverneurs de provinces, que I’liistoire loue«^^p^is prds 
de trois siecles, de n’avoir pas obei a Charles IX, lors du massacre 
de la Saint- Barthelemy. 

* Il est bizarre que les fails dont noue avons 6te t^moins et vic- 
times n’aient pas dccourage les partisans d’un pareil systSme. Ce 
g^’est pas faute d’obeissance. dans les agens inf^rieurs de nos diverges 
tyrannies, que la France a tant souffert de oes tyrannies. Tout le 
monde aa contraire n’a que trop ob^i et si queiques malheureux 
tchappt, si queiques injustices ont ete adoucies, si le gouVerne- 
yibieut de Robespierre a 6t6 renvers^, si celui de Buonaparte ne pese 
plus sur la France, e’est qu’on s’est quelqucfois 6GarU de la daotriaar 
de I’obtissance, 
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* Stf is les deposi^rlres du pouvoir, convaincus, malgre les exem- 
ples, ae 1 eterneile duree de leur autorite, ne cherchent que des in* 
fitrumens dociles.^qui servent sans examen : ils ne voient dans I’in- 

^^IQl|igence humane qu^une cause de resistance qui les importune. 

* P lus iQjMroldats, en leur qualite d’instrumens aveugles, ont fu* 

» sill^ )€urs*concitojens, plus on a repete quo rarmee devoit 6tre pure- 

ment et passivement obeissante. Plus les agens de Padministration 
ont dcploye de zele sans examen, pour faire incarcerer, detenir et 
traduire devant des tribunaux de sang Icurs administr^, plus on a 
pretendu que Texamen ^toit le fl6au, et le z^e implicite- le ressort 
necessaire de toute administration. On ne r^flcchit pas^que les in# 
strumens trop passifs peuvent dtre saisis par toutes It^s mains, et re^ 
tournes contre leurs premiers maitres, et (]ue Tintelligence qui porte 
I'hoinine a I’examcn, lui sert aussi ^ distingu'^r le droit d’avec la 
force, et celui k qui appartient le commandement de celui qui I’u# 
45urpe. 

* l^’ob^issance passive, telle qu*on nous la vante et qu’on nous lai 
recommande, est grace au ciel compl^cement impossible. M^me 
dans la discipline militaire, cette ob^issance passive a des homes, que 
la nature des choses lui trace, en depit de tous les sophismes. On a 

dir^ que les armies doivent ^tre des machines, et que rintelli- 
vence du soldat est dans I’ordre de son caporaL Un snldat devroit- 
41, sur Pordre de son caporal ivre, tirer un coup de fusil a son capi-« 
taine ? 11 doit done distiuguer si son caporal est ivre ou non. II 
doit r^flechir que le capitaine est une autorite sup^rieure au caporal. 
Voila de I’lntelligence et de I’examen requts dans le soldat. Un ca- 
pitaine devroit-il, sur Tordre de son colonel, aller, avec sa compag- 
xiie, aussi obeissante que lui, arreter le Mmistre de la guerre ? Voila 
done de I'intelligence et de Texamen requis dans le capitaine. Un 
colonel devroit-il, sur Tordre du Ministre de U guerre, porter une 
main attentatoire sur la personne sacr^e du R«>i? Voila done de 
Tintelligence et de 1 ’examen requis dans le colonel. N’a-t-on pas, 
nagueres, comble d’eloges, avec beaucoup de justice, I’officicr qui, 

‘ lecevant I'ordre de faire saiiter un magasin k poudre au centre de 
Parts, 8*est servi de son JugemenL et de sa conscience, pour se d^- 
xnontrer que la desobeissance etoit son devoir? 

* y a done des circonstances ou I’examen reprend ses droits, oik il 
devient une obligation et une necessite, et od rrustrumeut passif et 
aveugle peut-^tre punissable et doit ^tre puni. ’ p. 16-19. 

' Now, this is not only excellent in itself; but it is free and po- 
pular to a degree that has not often been hazarded e^en in this 
country. We allude not so much to the boldness with which M. 
Constant explodes the doctrine of passive obedience, not only ia 
the people, but also in the immediate agents of government, 
and even in the military themselves, as to his general doctrine, 
that the great danger to the interests of humanity arises, not 
&om too mdef but Srom too much, obedience,— -from a leaden- 
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cy rutber to venerate fooli&bly, than to complain wilbcut rea«, 
aon. The opposite opinion is no doubt very s^ulously inlfiiciit* 
^ by those whose interest it is to represent th^ continuance of 
their own unquestioned authority, as the only security for tW 
preservation pf social order. But it is not only ci^aiir^ctccTbJ^" 
that sound knowledge of human nature, on which tocTart and- « 
science of government fundamentally rest, but by the unvarying 
tMtimony of history itself. Si* great is the disposition of roan* 
kind, not only to obey, but to admire, and almost to worshipV ’ 
their rulers, that Adam Smith has described it as a propensity^ 
controiiling some of the strongest and most important princi* 
pies of our nature, — as the most powerful, in short, of all the 
causes which pervert the moral judgments of mankind. And if 
we accurately consult history, we shall have no hesitation in de- 
ciding, that for one evil which disobedience has brought upon 
piankind, there are tens of thousands to be traced to their slav- 
ish submission and acquiescence. What else is it that renders 
all the dreadful effects of misgovernment so permanent, in Tur- 
key for exam^e, and over all Asia ? What renders them so 

P ermanent in Europe itself— but the passive disposition of mgn;^ 
md-*a readiness, a willingness to obey, far too great for the^k 
good of the human race, and which it will he one of the happi-K-i 
est effects of advancing civilisation to diminish i When diso- 
bedi^ce produces evil; how transient, for the most part, and 
how insignificant are its effects ? But when ive contemplate the 
extent of misery which is spread over the earth, by the gross 
and disgusting abuses which are propagated from age to age^ 
through the servile and passive obedience of mankind, the heart 
sickena at thf view. In one word, the evils of disob^ience are^ 
the errors of talent, courage, and activity; — those of submis- 
sion, the natural fruits of stupidity, cowardice, and neglect. 

We shall produce another passage from the work we have jufit 
quoted^lll^ause it comes upon the very ground of the pretoot dii* 
cushion,— that which belongs to the liberty of the presa. In the 
scheme of expedients which M. Constant proposes for bringing 
culpable ministers to judgment, publicity of' 4iscmsim is jih 
duded* 

• On allegite, " he says, ‘ centre cette publicity, trois objections 
spfcieuses. secrets de PEtat, dit-on, seront mis k la merci 
d’un orateur io^irqdent. I^’honneur d^s Ministres sera compromis 
des accuss^ons hasard^es. Enfin, ces accusations, lors mtme 
seroojLproavfes fausses, n’en auront pas moins dopn^ a Popi- 
plop ■ nn dhranlement dangereux. 

' ShiF: PBtot.nc sont pas en aussf grand nombre, qu*aimq 

f AarlataniHne,' ^ ^ Pignorimce^e a le 
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Le 8e«t.n*e8t gu2re indispensable qne dans qaelqnes cireonstancet 
rar0 el roomentan^es, f^ur quelque ea|)6dition milieaire, parexem*' 
pkf oil pour quelque alliance d^cisivet a one 6poque de crise# Dans 
toju les autres ^9 l*autorit8 ne veut le secret que pour agir sans 
l^(^adtctioj)«.«et la plupait du temps, apres airoir agi, e^le s^grette 
hr-eentf^iction qui l*auroit ^clair^e. 

* Mais dsMis les cas le secret est irraiment n^essaire, les ques- 
tions quf sont du ressort de la responsabilit^ ne tendent point ft le dt- 
vulguer, Car elles ne sont d^battues, qu’apres que Tobjet qui les a 
fait naitre est deyenu public. 

* Le droit de paix et de guerre» la conduite des operations milit 
taires, celle des negociations, la. concision des traites, appartiennent 
au pouToir executif. Ce n’est qu’aprb qu’une guerre a 6t6 entfe- 

E lse, qu’on peut rendre lea Ministres responsables de la legitimitd,^ 
cette guerre. * Ce n^est qu’apres qu’une expedition a reussi ou, 
manque, qu’on peut en demander compte au Ministre. Ce n'est 
qu’apres qu’un traitd a conclu, qu*OD peut examiner le eontenu 
de ce traitd. 

* Les discussions ne s’etablissent done que sur des questions d^jft 
connues. Elies ne divulguent aucun fait. Elies placent seulement 
di eJait4j>ublica sous un nouveau point de vue. 
r ^ L’hmineur des Ministres, loin d*exiger que les accusations 
tenths contre eux soient enveloppees de mystere, exige plutdt im- 
pdrieusement que I'examen se f^se au grand jour. Un Ministre^ 
iostifid dans le secret, n’est jamais compldtement jusUBd. Les ac- 
cusations ne sauroient fttre ignordes. Le mouveroent qui les dicte 
porte indvitabiement ceux qui leg intentent a les rdvdler. Maisi* rd- 
rdides ainsi dans des conversations vagues, elles prennent toute la 
gravitd que la passion cherche a leur donner. La vdrite n'est pas. 
sdroise ft les rdfuter. Vous n'empdcbez pas 1 accusateur de par^r^^ 
rous enipechez seulement qu'on ne lui rdponde. Les ennemis du, 
Ministre profitent du voile qui couvre ce qui est, pour accrediter ce, 

S i n’est pas. Une explication publique et complete, ou les orjganes 
la natioti auroient dclaird la nation entiftre, sur la coAduite du 
Ministre ddnonce, eut prouvd peut dtre a la fois leur moddratipn et 
urn innocence. Une discussion secrete laisse planer sur lui I’accu- 
lation qui n^t repoussde que par une enqudte rovstdrieuse, et peser 
lur eux I’apparepce de la connivence, de la foiblesse ou de la com*, 
plicitd. 

* Je m’attends que parmi nous, qui avions perdu^ didpuis fassem^ 
>1de constituante, jusqu’a la restaurntion, toute idle, d’une discus- 
don libre;; et qui considerions une minoritd inddpepdante, comme 
me rdunion de rdvoltds, Texattien de la Idgitimitd ou df ia conduita 
I’une guerre, tandis qu’elln continue, paroitra fort alamant. L'ar-^ 
leur jde la nation sera ddeouragde, diront daa-liommes timkies, et 
merles il edt dtd heureux pour la France que see Reprdsentans eusseni 
m •examiner la Idgitimite de I'entreprlse d’Espagne ojii de celle dei 
liussie, lorsque nos troches dtoieut encore a Madrid et a Mpscon^, 
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* X'est ftute de bien apprecier not re situation aetuellf noul 
pous 6pouvanton8 en France des declamations inconsiderieiilv at 4i9> 
accusations sans fondement. Ces choses s’usent d’eHesrinenteSy se 
decrediteaty et cessent enfini par le seui e£Fet de -{.’opinion quilg^ 
juge et les fl£trit. Elies ne soot dangereuses quesoi^i ^ despo tWnte^ 
ou dans les demagogies, sans contre-poids constitutiomiern^eua-4^ 
despotisme, parce qu’en circulant malgre lui, dies participent de la 
faveur de' tout ce qui lui est oppose ; dans les demagogies, parce que 
tous les pouvoirs £tant reunis et confondus comme sous le despotisme, 
quiconque s’en empare, en subjuguant la foule par la parole, est 
inaitre absolu. C’est le despotiSme sous un autre nom, Mais quand 
les pouvoirs sont balances, et qu’ils se contiennent Fun par Fautre, 
la parole n^a point cette influence rapide et immod£r£e* 

* 11 y a aussi en Angleterre, dans la Cliambre des Communes, des 
d^clamsteurs et des hommes turbulens. Qu’ariive*t-it i Ils parlent; 
on ne les ecoute pas, et ils se taisent. L’inter£t qu^attache une as- 
semblee a sa propre dignit6, lui apprend a r^primer ses membres, 
sans qu’il soit besoin d’£t6uffer leur voix. Le public se forme de 
m^me a Fappreciation des harangues violcntes et des accusations ^ 
xnal fondles. Laissez-lui faire son Education. II faut qu’elle sq 
fasse. L’interrompre, co n’est que la retarder, Veillez, si. 
croyez indispensable, sur les r£sultats inimcdiats. Que. M loi pr^^^ 
vjcnne les troubles: mais dites>vous bien que la publicity est le mo(^ 
yen Ic plus infaillible de les pr£venir. Elle met de votre parti la ma« 
jorit£ Rationale, qiFautrement vous auriez a r£prir.ier, peuUStre i 
xonibattre. Cette majorite vous seconde. Vous avez la raison pour 
auxiliairc. Mais pour obtenir ce puissant auxiliaire, il ne faut pas 
le tenir dans Fignorance, il faut au contraire I’^clairer. 

< * Voulez vous r tre seir qu^un peuplc sera paisible ? Dites lui sur 
ses inter^ts tout ce que vous pouvez lui dire. Plus il en saura, plus 
il' jugera sainenient et avec calme. J1 s’effraic de ce qu’on lui caebe^ 
et il s'irrite de spn edroi. ’ p. 50 — 55. 

This is too well said, and too exactly npplicabk to the sub- 
ject we •a^ now discussing, to admit of any commentary of 
ours. one remarkable topic, however, it is worth while 

to consider, how much the Ooctrine of Constant is at vari^ 
ance with that of our English legal authorities. — 4 due regard 
to^the honour or reputation of ministers is one of the principal 
sources of objection to ibe liberty of the press. * As the ma- 
‘ gistrate, ' says one of our most recent writers on th^ law of 
)ibel, ^ ^ is \ the servant of the law, it peculiarly becomes the 
^ law to suppcH^itself, in the safety and ^uc honotir of the per^ 

* sons of its fhinisters. Every system of law, therefore, has al- 
f ^ays slander or libel against magistrate^ 09 morp 

j _ 

*JgyancU Holt Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister at law^ 
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* imwdiately directed against its own authority. The law of 
^ Enf^ahd adopts both the reason and the practice. ’ 

The reasonings of M. Constant^ however, take, as we have 
a very d^mrent view of tlie matter. To restrm the pu- 
iiJ^ci^££di«tmssion, in favour of a minister, is not, accordinj^ 
to assert, hut to impeach his honour. It is, in effect,, 
to declare that his conduct cannot hear a scrutiny. What 
though^a minister may thus be unjustly accused ? The accusa- 
tion may be shown to be groundless ; and then the attention of 
the public is more strongly fixed upon his merit. No restric- 
tions upon the publicity of discussion can prevent the generation 
of discontent ; for one minister is beloved, and another hated, 
in the most despotic and incurious countries upon earth, where 
the libertv of the press and its abuses are equally unknown. 

But what is meant by the honour of ministers, if not the 
opinions which are entertained of their conduct? Will dis- 
cussion make those opinions more unfavourable to ministers, 

' taken generally,, and upon the whole ? The very reverse may 
be confidently affirmed. Discussion unveils the truth. If it 
opiuions more unfavourable to the bad minister, that is, 
^f it detract from his honour ; it produces opinions more favour- 
able to the good minister ; and, by driving bad men from tlie 
helm, tends to leave there none but such ns may both deserve 
and receive esteem. Nothing is more clear to reason, than that 
all restrictions upon the press are useful only to bad ministers. 
Nothing can be so injurious to good ministers, generally speak- 
ing, as to be deprived of the means of being distinguished from 
the bad; and nothing so effcctuaily deprives them of that ines- 
timable advantage, as doing any thing to prevent the character 
of bad ministers from being most fully made known. 

It is hardly possible that, in any case whatsoever, a minister 
can sustain any real injury, that is, injustice, by the press. If 
accused by the press, it is open for his defence. No man has 
naturally the power of commanding its services to so great an 
extent. A poor man who has not the means of circulating, and 
giving publicity to his defence, may sustain very cruel injuries 
. jby the press, unless the law makes due provision for his case. 
The man of wealth and power is in no such danger. A minister, 
in particular, is in general very sure of receiving by the press a 
much greater portion of praise chan of blame. For one accuser, 
he may count upon having at least two defcndcxi^^ lliis will not, 
indeed, enable him to overthrow the evidence oriits own mis- 
conduct ; and happy it is, that it cannot. But it will enable 
him to iUsseminate just opinions of that conduct ; for * JTrutb, ’ 
irhene it has equal ircatment, * is great, and will prevail ' 
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when mried to any considerable extent, are of vei7 rare oe* 
currents ; and all history bears testimony to the remark which 
M. Constant draws from the principles of human nature, that 
jthese Bgitation^re most dangerous, where the people have the 
^ast'^ance of 'oeing correctly informed. * On ne conjure point 
^jhhMfi^rs, en les derobant aux regards. Ils s’augmentent, >au 
contraire, de la nuit dont on les entoure. Les otgets se grossis- 
sent au sein des tenebrcs. Tout paroit dans Tonibre hostile et 
gigantesque. * 

From history we learn : First, that the countries in which 


the liberty of the press has, in any tolerable degree been ever 
enjoyed, are solely and exclusively some of the prates^ant coun* 
tries of modern Europe, with the remarkable addition of the 
protestant United States of America: And, secondly, that in 
the whole world these are the countries in which the evils of agi- 
tation have been least felt, and least apprehended. — Reason, 
and experience arc, in his case, therefore, obviously and nn- 
> deniably combined. 

The whole doctrine of alarm indeed is founded upon this 
jnost^fMilpably absurd and extravagant assumption, that discus- 
has 'Ns. tendency to mislead ; that when people hear both 
yilides of a question, fairly and fully, they are most likely to form 
erroneous conclusions ; and that when they are best informed, 
they will act ihe most absurdly. Unless this can be maintained, 
however, it seems obvious to us, that it is ridiculous to talk now 


of the dangers of popular discussion. For many ages, indeed, 
the champions of authority maintained bddly, that the people 
had no business to form conclusions at all about the mode in 


which they were governed : that if they were permitted to form 
conclusions upon such subjects, the business of government would 
become impracticable, and the world would be Ipst in confusion.. 
There was consistency, at all events, in this plea ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the actual progress of civilisation makes it no longer 
tenable. It is admitted on all bands, that unless the people haye 
liberty to form conclusions respecting their government, the go-» 
yernment will certainly convert itseli into an instrument of op- 
pression, and will degrade and corrupt its subjects. But if it be 
good that the people should form conclusions respecting their 
government, how extravagant is the task undertaken by the ad* 
vocates of restriction I How absurd the attempt to show, that 
if the people ought to form conclusions, they ought to be de- 
prived of the means of forming correct ones ! 

That the people should have wrong, rather than right notions 
pf their government, will scarcely be openly stated as a thing to 
}f!^ ^esii^by any class of persops* In reality, however, we be* 
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fieTe it to be the desire of all who, having an interest in«ne ab- 
uses of a bad government, wish to see those abuses perpetual* 
There are two ways in which a whole people may form errone- 
ous opinions of their government. They may'rither reckon 
bad government better than it is, or they may^ recKtm a>gQ ^d 
Temment worse. Of the former error there is so much daii]^, ^ 
that it may be regarded as the habitual state of the human 
arund- Of the latter there is so little danger, that we question 
whether a single instance of it can be pointed out in the history 
of mankind. 

As all governments have hitherto been very imperfect, there 
iias been a perpetual anxiety in those who were vested with 
power, to make the people think them better than they really 
were: to deceive them, in short, in this way, to the greatest 
possible extent. The motives for this kind of misrepresentation 
are as obvious as ibe fact itself is undeniable : But it is not easy 
to imagine what manner of persons they must be, whose interest ^ 
it is to make a good government appear worse than it is. That \ 
they cannot be numerous, therefore, is obvious. They must 
either consist of those who expect to be entrusted 
due powers of government, if they persuade the^eople iST 
a distaste of the principles of freedom; or of plunderers,- whd^ 
hope to enrich themselves during a period of confusion* In 
the former class alone, can there be a shadow of danger. 
The latter, essentially impotent in almost every state of society, 
must, under a good government, have neither numbers nor 
power. It is a great truth, therefore, which can never be suffi- 
ciently pressed upon the attention of mankind, that almost the 
only persons who can have any interest in filling the minds of the 
pipple with false notions of their government, are the persona 
actually entrusted with its powers: and consequently it is* against 
ihetr representations, that an enlightened care for the interests 
of human nature will dictate the strongest precautions. 

But if it be desirable that the people should hold sound opinions 
on the subject of their government, it follows, by undenuiDle con- 
sequence, that they should enjoy free discussion — in other words, 
the unlimited use of the press. Whatever is taken from that 
tmlifuited use, is just so much added to the means of de^ption. 
Whatever is taken from this liberty, is all taken from one side:— 
it is all taken from the power of expressing blame. The other 

S e, of course, obtains a false and unfair preponderance. Those 
o have an interest in deceiving the people into the mischievous 
that their government is better than it is, have the most 
funded liberty; those who would expose the delusion, and 
\ known the vices and defects of the govtramenti^ are alone 
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restricicd. What is this, but securing to the depositaries of 
powei* an instrument of imposture — admitting, at once, tbat 
there is an intention to deceive, and that deception is neccssai^f 

This short conclusive reasmiing can be app^irentiy evaded 
only in one way ; by the assumption which we have alre^j 
ktotr^ned, that discussion is calculated to produce, not correctf 
but errcneifus notions of government. It is really not a litlis 
singular, that an assumption so contrary Co all reason and all 
experience, should be supposed to admit of discussion in such an 
age as the present. 

Two other assumptions are made for its support In die Hrst 
place, the people are very malignant to their rulers, and always 
disposed to re.dst them : In the next place, they are very igno« 
rant. We answer, that the first of these is directly contrary to 
the fact ; the fault of the people being to repose far too easy and 
too implicit a confidence in those who assume authority over 
them And to the second we reply, that if the people are igno- 
rant, we have only to give them the inestimable advantage of 
discussion, equally free bn both sides, and they will be ignorant 
.fio .longer. This, however, leads to the solution of the whole 
{nysteryK.. So long as rulers can prohibit free discussion, it is 
their interest to retain the people in ignorance and stupidity ; 
because the purpose is, to deceive them. When free discussion 
has place, it is the interest of rulers that the people should sec 
clearly, and be incapable of being deceived. This advantage is 
unspeakable. Because, then, the powers of government will be 
employed, not in resisting the instruction of the people, but in 
promoting it, with their irresistible efiicacy. The people will 
receive the best possible education ; the best possible books will 
be provided for them ; erroneous opinions will meet with their 
best antidote and check^a prompt and skilful reply, effectually 
circulated and made known. In this manner, it is undeniably 
certain, tliat the freedom of the press affords a complete remedy 
for its own diseases ; or, to speak more truly, it thus appears, 
that what have been called the diseases of the pre^s, are but fic>^ 
tions in the mouths of those who have an interest in defaming iu 

There is another view in which the very practice of free dis-< 

. cussion obviates the dangers which have been ascril>ed to it. 
Stimulants lose their efficacy by familiar use. When a people^ 
long held in chains and darkness first hear the language of cen-* 
sure on their government or governors, they may be surpi^ised 
and agitated. Let them become familiar with it, and they will 
hear it with the indifference of a daily event. At first they may 
be disposed to believe, that every censure on government, ia 
true ; as children at first believe the truth of every tiling wbkb 
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they ere toldi Afford them but a short experience of the Aances 
bf falsehood oT error in the censures bestowed upon goverament, 
and they will meet every censure with scepticism! tiQ probable^ 
grounds of belief are presented to their minds. \ 

It is an impressive fact, that w^rever there is least esperim^ 
of free discussion, there the greatest readiness is found to 
from it evil effects. The French, it seems, tremble at the thoughts 
of free discussion, even in a judicial or legislative assembly ^ and 
M. Constant finds it necessary to adduce the example of England 
to encourage them. There is violent and even turbulent &cla^ 
tnation, he assures us, in the two English houses of Parliament. 

* Qu'arrive-til ? Ils parlent; on ne les ecoute pas; et iU se tairent. 
Le pubUc se forme a Tappreciation des harangues vlolentes, et des 
accusations mal fondees. Laissez lui faire son education. II faul 
qu’elle se tasse. L'interrompre, ce n'est que la retarder. Veillex, 
si vouB le croyez indispensable, sur les resuitats immediats. Que la 
loi previenne les troubles : mais dites-vous bien, que la publicity est 
le moyen le plus infaillible de les prevenir. Elle met de. votre parti 
la majorit6 nationale, qu’autrement vous auriez a reprimer, peut-^tre 
a combattre. Cette majority vous seconde. Vous avez Is jWon 
pour auxiliaire. Mais pour obtenir ce puissant auxiliaire|^KriefiiuI^ 
pas le tenlr dans Tignorance, i1 faut an contraire Teclairer. Voulez 
vous etre sur qu'un peuple sera paisible ? Dites lui sur ses interdts 
tout ce que vous pouvez lui dire. Plus il en saura, plus il jugera 
sainement et avec calme. Il s’effraie de ce qu’on lui tacbe, et il 
s’irrite de son effroi. ’ 

These observations are so just, that they recommend them* 
^ves to the conviction of every man who hears them ; and so 
comprehensive, that they leave no room for any farther explanii- 
tion. Suppose that the expression of blame by the press is. al- 
lowed, in Its greatest latitude, both with respect to persons and 
things, and suppose that it is abused to the frequent escpres- 
sion of undue blame, it is a most indubiuble fact, que le public 
sejbrme d V appreciation des accusations mal fondees i that as soon 
as false accusations become common, they immedrately cease to 
be of any importance ; and the chief mischief which they occa- 
sion. is the very reverse of that which the enerr^ies of the press 
bold up to dread. They render it of little consequence to be 
accused# and lessen the first impressions which are made, by 
the best founded imputations of guilt. 

When doctrines which lay as solid, and as broad a founda- 
tion for t|e liberty of the press, as those which we have quoted 
from the work of M. Constant, are published in the most popular 
wnrka of the time $ and when the people have fairly had the ex- 
perien^ of so considerable a degree of that liberty, as has in fret 
eilQbted in France daring severia months, we do trust, atut with 
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■ome CBnfidence, that the impulse towards it in the public mind 
is too powerful to be subdued } and that even the return of the 
Bourbons, with augmented poUrers to spread the rmgn of dark* 
ness, will not^be altogether able' to prevent the multijdicktion 
and circulation, of useful books. 

should happen, that a family, claiming to hold its sove* 
reign powers, not by the will of the people, but liel^itary and 
indefeasible right ; a family regarding evety thing which it per- 
mits the peopte to enjoy as the eifect of its grace and bonntys 
not part of that which the people ought to claim — and, if it ii 
withneld, to take — be again seated on the throne of that mat 
country by the bayonets of a confederacy of sovereigns, uere 
will certainlv be great reason to fear, that almost eveiy^iestrio^ 
tion which law and government can maintain, will be unposed 
upon the freedom of the press in France. Our hopes, mere- 
fore, are placed in what the state of the public mina may pro- 
duce, in spite of law and of government. It formerly produced 
considerable results, in opposition to both ; and we have reason 
to conclude that it is still more strengthened and enl^htened atv 
preiient, than at any preceding period. 

•-'In otiies.respect8, however, the situation of Europe^ we fear, 
is 1^ favourable to this, or any other species of freedom. 
In former times, Holland was a republic; and enjoyed a press 
that was eminently free. From the press of Holland issu- 
^ books, composra in France and other countries in which 
they durst not nave appeared, and thence made their way into 
every quarter of Europe. This was an advantage of unspeak- 
able importance. Holland, by die power of the confederated 
sovereigns, who seem so eager to help ell. the world to kings, 
has been constrained to receive a king ; and, under him, it is 
scarcely to be expected Uiat the same liberty will be indu^^ed. 
Germuiy, too, was formerly divided into a great number of 
litde states. A book, whicn could not be printed in one of 
them, might often be printed in another. The free cities ^ 
lowed great liberties to the press ; and, upon the whole, the 
eireulaticm of useful truth was considerably favoured in all diet 
mighty empire. There is no chance whatever that any such 
fatmities. will be granted under die arrangements which may be 
uldmsteiy made % the Sovereigns of the Congress of Vienna. 
(X sJl the ancient resources for the free expression of thought, 
on the Condnent of Europe, Geneva alone appears to be re- 
served. Bat what powers of aiding this great cause, even she 
mw be allowed to exercise, yet remains to be seen. 

Under dll the drcumstances of the case, we cannot find rea^., 
•on to hope Uiat the progress of the human mind will be very 
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trv^r, it may be easily foreseen, be eithet^ stationary or^^ietl 
and never again will it wear its shackles wuh contenimetii:* At* 
yange^nts, almost all unfavourable to human statute, may, in 
the present state of affairs, be expected to be made. But they^< 
wiH produce di^^satisfaction, and, in the end,^an irresistiblelBssh'e 
of change. Henceforth, too, cbangeM will be more easily e& 
fiseted. The superstitious reverence for princes and men of an* 
ihority, is prodigiously weakened over ail the civilized world* 
*What is bad in governments will not much longer have any thing 
Ivnt the bayonet (or its support ; and, under the state of prepa* 
ration, which, in the more cultivated parts of Europe, the hu* 
man mind has attained, it seems not much to be dreaded, that 
any set of arrangements which shall deprive it of the liberty of 
tha press, will be of long duration. It is hard to tell how soon 
events may open a way fi)r its triumphant establishment* 

In our preceding reflections, we have sometimes expressed 
ourselves concerning the unlimited use of the presi^ in language ( 
which appears to ourselves to require restriction. We are far 
from meaning to say, that the press can never be employ^ for^ 
a bad purpose, or that such employments of it shoPld not be ' 
repressed. 

The press is merely an instrument of speech ; and, as i^peecli 
may be employed for the perpetration of almost every species of 
crime, so may the press. It may be used to cf&ct a murder or 
a theft, or any other atrocity ; and it is unquestionably DeceBsa<« . 
ry to repress these crimes, whatever instrument is used in their 
commission. Yet it would be somethii^ worse than affected, to 
call an V of these crimes by the name of an abuse of the press. It 
would be just as proper to call a murder, perpetrated with a knifo* 
an abttseof thelmifd j and to make a bw, accordingly, tOpu« 
nish abuses of the knife. The rational couise is, to define t^l 
crimes correctly, according to their nature and obju^i and to 
provide for their punishment, without regard to the manner 
40^ their perpetration. When this is done, there will be a law 
to restriin tne abuses of the press, without so much as articu-* 
kting il^ name. On the other hand, a law to restrain the ab^ 
uses of the press, must obviously include a repetition (ff tlie 
whole criminal code. ^ 


g Neverthel^, there are a few species of acts generally Jio 
dern treated as crimes, of which the press may£e con^ 

aadered as the natural or peculiar instrument These may all be 
classed^under the general description of unfavourable represen* 
;jkatIon. The objeas in respect to which unfftrourable representa* 
whether true or false, whether desAmd er 
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^ai bfean tr^ted as a enmity are, 1. TTie rdigkm't^ 

\xjii. Itoj^tical tnstitutions j S. Its politi^ 

4.’ character ef iodlvldoafe; ^ 

; 1 . With reflect to religion ;— its most zealous, .1^ 
liUecefisful defenders, have condemned the law which maltes it .iti 
oinie.tai speak. or to write in opposition to it. Dr CamOheti* 
tn pardcnlar, the acute and admired antagonist of :Mr nume^' 
deprCcatesHhe interference of the magistrate, whijdi, he saya^ 
casts a grater slur upon relidon, than all the dfoi^ts of its en»> 
miea; an4 implies, as strongly as acts can imply, that, in the 
^dd ar^ment, it despairs of victory. * No, ' says that liberal 
minded mad, in the genuine language of sincerity and coqvio* 
tion ; * if 1 thought mt Christianity had aqy occasion for the 
'* lehsins an 4 stripes Of the magistrate, to make it mintain itself 

* in the tnihds of men,, it should be no reli/^ion of mine.* To the 
same purpose speaks a man, not distinguished for mildness to^^ 

. mrcls his cpntrc^ersial opponents — Bishop Warburton, whoi 
7:jihake8 hint one exception, relative to the weapons ,pf ritUcnlC;' 

* He was not afraid of Orrament against Christianity-— he was (gl- 
•ly^ afrcldi of laughter ; but surely without a cause. If any <>• 

pinions are sure of victo^ on the side of argument, they are 
Sure Of victory with all the rational part of mankind, whom, 
or later, if they have no interest to the contraiy, the 
always follow. Besides, if ridicule would be strong a- 
minst Christianity, it would be still stronger against its antago* 
siists ; because false reasoning is naturally ridiciuous— sound ret- 
^ning the reverse. 

It u surely unnecessary to remark upon the scfuidsi which 
must ever rest cm that s^)ecies of justice which lets Hume and 
Gibbon pa^ with impunity, and brinm ruin upon a man like 
' author^ Ucce Homo. A law which cannot be executed 
'in^rtiajlyii^is radically unfit to be executed at all. We pass 
ai^btly thehlfonces of the press against public morals, by which, 
in this insta^tjj^xual delicacy is almost exclusively meant, be* 
cause we tluni^it comparatively of little importance whether 
they are puni^ied by the magistrate or not. It is proper, 
howler, to observe, that the books in this respMt the most 
that is, the most Seductive, ^ not' susceptible of 
l^>nt. And iy is undeniably trae,'^8t, agaipst indecept 
tJiCktipns, the sanction of popular sentiii^t isithe best, and, 
iH.^ l^g-run, the only restraint. . It is hot because the law 
phnlsl^ we printii^ of such works, bsit b^iaase it is disreput- 
able W’be -found with them, that they a^je so littie,seeh iu this 
couht^iA- 

110.491. I 
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2. Ori Representations unfavoursble the political institu^ 
tiohs the country, the language of English lawyers, ai!d even 
of English judges, does not seem to us to be perfectly consist- 
ent with itseK. The right of free discunsion, they say, is the 
birthright of Englishmen ; it is the most valuable, perh^s, of 
all his privileges ; for on this fh#‘v allow that every security fiir 
gO(Kl government depends. • But the right of free discussion im- 
plies that of unfavourable representation, — an exhibition of the 
arguments on both sides, and as little restrained on the one side 
as on the other. 

It is, therefore, the language of lawyers, that unfavourable 
representation with regard to the institutions of government, 
ought to be free« But it is also their language, that it ought 
to be altogether prohibited, and subject to some of the severest 
penalties of the Inw. 

We quote Mr H< It, both because bis work is one of the 
and because it has been applauded by Lord Ellenbo^ 
rouuh on the bench, as a transcript of bis own sentiments, oit' 
this most i*: portant topic of law, ObstTve what he says in praise 
of the right of unfavourable represeniution. s ^ 

* Our constitution, in fact, as it at present exists, i.v almost en« 

* tirelw under Providence, the fruit of a free press- It was this 
^ which awakened the minds of men fnun that apathy, in which 

* ignorance of their rights, and of the duties of their rulers, left 

* them. Ir was by these means, that moral arid religious know- 
•ledge, the foundation of all liberty, was refracted, multiplied, 

* and circulated j and, iIl^tead of existing in masses, and in the 

* single points of schools and universities, was rendered the com^ 

* mon atmosphere in which we all live and breathe. It was from 

* the press that originated, what is, in fact, the main distinction 

* of the ancient and modern wc»rld,— public opintbn. A single 

* quvstio^.wili be sufficient to put the importat^ce of this subject 

* in the strongest point of view. In the present state of know- 

* ledge and manners, is it possible that a Nero or Tiberius should 

* be suffered t«> live or reigr» ? ^ * 

^H^'re, such unfavourable representations, as produced the 
greatest changes both in Church and State,— the reformation of 
religion, aiid the glorious Rev«‘lution of I6H8, are highly ap* 
pluuded ; nay, such urifavouarble n^presentations, as would turn* 
bie a bad king from his. throne, or even deprive him of life, 

^ Consider next, however, the words in which he informs us, 
ihrit, according to the law of England, ail such representatiooi 
prohibited, and exposed to the severest punishment# 

^ Holt on the Law ef p* 40* 
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* H a maxim of the law of England, to consider as Ubeh 
^ and misdemeanours, every sp^ies of attack, by speaking or 

* writing, the object of whfth is wantonly to defame, or inde- 

* corously to calumniate, that economy, order, and constitution 

* of things, which make up the general system of the law and 

* government of the country. * f 

That which is the system of the country, be it what it may, 
bad as good, is of course the object of this restriction. 

It is qualified, to be sure, by the epithets wanton defamation^ 
indecorous calumny. But what do these words mean.^ Do they 
mean false and undeserved ? — Far from it; According to Eng« 
lish law, — the greater the truth, the greater the libel. ‘ Wan- 
tonly to defame. ’ and ^ indecorously to calumniate, * therefore, 
are mere rhetorical flourishes ; and the meaning, and the fact is, 
that the political institutions of the country, to what pitch so- 
ever corrupt and mischievous, must not be spoken of with truth, 
where the truth is calculated * to despoil them of their best sup- 
port — the veneration, esteem, and afiection of the people.’ 

^ On this topic, the language of Mr Holt is very unequivocal. 
**^If ’ a writer, ‘ forgetting the wholesome respect which is due 

* to mjdhority^ and to the maintenance of ooery system^ piroposes 

* to reform the evils of the state, by lessening the i*everence for 

* the laws ; the law, under such circumstances, considers* him as, 

* abusing, to the purposes of anarchy, what it has given him for 

* the purposes of defence. ’ 

Thus, it is not a good system, merely, that is entitled to re- 
spect ; but every system^ be it the most atrocious that ever op- 
pressed and degraded mankind. ‘ To reform the evils of the 

* state, the reverence for the laws must not be lessened. ’ But 
of all the evils of a slate, bad laws are themselves the greatest; 
Must the reverence for bad laws not be lessened ? Then how 
can they ever be removed t 

We cannot agree then with Mr Holt — nor with the reasons 
of the law of England, as he has expounded them $ nor have 
we left ourselves room to indicate more than the hiost general 
jirinciples upon which we think a just code might be founded. 

It is a principle which now /nay be fegkrd^ ds established, 
that free discussion on subjects of government, is of the highest 
possible utility. In this it is incontrovertible implied, that the 
truth may be spoken. But who is to judge what is truth i The 
magistrate will not entrust the function to any but himself $ or, 
which is same thing, those over whom he has Influence. 
But to the magistrate, of all the men in the state, it Can with 


t Ib. p- 74. 
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least safety be entrusted, because he, of all men, has the^great- 
est interest to discharge his trust unfaithfully. Allow him to de- 
cide what, in political discussion is truth, and to punish what 
he denominates falsehood ; — and nothing will be truth, except 
doctrines favourable to the increase of his power, till it is abso- 
lute,— and its stability, when that fatal end is attained. 

1^0 ; in this part of the field of legislation, there is no middle 
path. There is no possible means of obtaining truth, but through 

E >rmission of error. That method is infallible $ because it is a 
ct, confirmed by the experience of all ages, that when trnth 
combats with error on even ground, it is sure of victory. 

Nor is there any great danger in permitting the most unre- 
served discussion on the institutions of government. No appre^ 
hension is more ungrounded, than that of inconsiderate changes^^ 
as the consequence. Every thing which is established, every 
thing to which the people have been accustomed, commands, 


for that reason, an attachment too strong, rather than too wealc. 
On all occasions where there is not a strong interest in propa- 
gating the contrary belief, we recognize the universality of this 
met, in some of the strongest terms of language. We talk of 
the people, as wdded to their customs ; and men of all descrip- 
tions who have occasion to employ them in new niodes of opera- 
tion, invariably complain of their attachment to ancient usages, 
as one of the greatest difficulties which they have to overcome. 
This attachment, as we might naturally anticipate, is not less 
strongly manifested in the case of their laws, than of any other 
customs whatsoever. Whence comes it, that it is such an act of 


cruelty in a conqueror to despoil a people of their laws f Whence 
the applause which has been bestowed upon the Roman policy, 
of leaving unchanged the laws of the nations whom they sub- 
dued? Whence— %ut that a people’s laws, though inferior to 
those with which they might be furnished in their stead, are al- 
inosQg^ays among the dearest objects of their partiality and af- 
fect^n ? In fact, it is upon their attachment to the laws — to 
that system, in short, of social order, to which they have been 
habituated — that tlieir love of their country in a great measure 
^depends. 

At present we can pursue this important subject no farther. 
In what we have statra, we have furnished hints, at least, to- 
'^ards the formation of sounder notions than those which we la- 


to think are the most common in the minds of our coun- 
f^Hl^en. The result is, that discussion ought to be is little re- 
^rict^l in treating of the instruments and modes of goveriAnent, 
iis in treating of the instruments and modes of agriculture ; that 
in the Ibmer case, tlie advantage is infinitely greater if it pot- 
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sess liberty~the mischief infinitely greater if it is deprived of it ; 
and that there is no danger in either case. 

3. Political functionu'ies act in two capacities. Thqr act 
as instruments of government : and they act as private indi- 
viduals. Acting in their capacity of private individuals, they 
come under the next head of discourse. In their character 
of instruments of government, the same reasonings apply to 
them, which apply to tlie institutions of government. You 
cannot have the benefits of free discussion, you cannot have 
the benefits of truth in regard to the affairs of government 
by any other means than by permitting the utmost latitude o. 
unfavourable representation with regard to the public conduct 
of public men. As to any public danger arising from this 
liberty, the same reasonings which showed the apprehension 
of it to be utterly unfounded in the case of the institutions, 
apply equally to that of the living instruments of govern- 
ment. To these reasonings we must be contented here to 

refer. With regard to the pain of the individual, it is, in 
the first place, to be observed, that he has compensation in the 
. pleasures and other advantages of his high situation. In the 
next place, it is never to be forgotten, that he possesses, in a 
far greater degree than any other individual, the means of ex- 
posing the falsehood of every unjust representation of his con- 
duct ; so that he can very rarely suffer uny permanent disad- 
vantage from any thing but the truth ; from which, as often, as 
it is against him, it is for the interest of the state that he should 
be the most effectually open to suffer. 

If it be asked, why we propose not, in this case, to punish false- 
hood ? our answer is at hand. There is, in the case of the instru- 
ments, as in that of the institutions of government, no arbiter of 
truth and falsehood, except public opinion, to which, with any 
chance of safety, the decision can be submitted ; and to public 
nion it may be committed, with a firm assurance that justice, with 
few aberrations, will be done. One observation on this head may 
suffice. The crimes, of which, in a free state, a minister or chw 
magistrate is most likely to be guilty, and a^nst which it is of 
the greatest importance that the people should be kept in a atate of 
unremitting vigilance, are acts tending to the increase of his pow- 
er, and the diminution of their securities for good government. 
But it is evident, that on a subject of tbismnerai nature, no define- 
able boundary between truth and fals^ood can beforehand be 
traced ; nor is there any tribunal, except that of public opinion, to 
which the question can be referr^. If any crime is imputed to a 
minkter, or other magistrate, in regard to which the line between 
ti'uth and falsehood can be accurately drawn, ;her$ is no objeo 
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tion to the punishment of falsehood : — if he is accused, for ex^ 
ample, of purloining public money, or of conveying intelRgenoe 
to the enemy ; though, in such cases, the crime may rather be 
considered as that of the individual than the magistrate. Even, 
however, in such cases as .these, it is often so very difficult to 
detect the crimes of magistrates, and always of so much import* 
ance that the people should be rapidly warned of them, that it 
ought, perhaps, to be a justification of the author of the warning, 
if he can show that he had probable grounds for the belief of his 
accusation, though it may be in the power of the party who is 
tibie object of it, to show that it was undeserved. 

4 . In the case of private individuals, that is, of men entrusted 
with none of the powers of government, there is no such import- 
ance attached to the publicitjr of their conduct, as to render it 
necessary that the same degree of liberty should be secured. 
No instance at this moment presents itself, in which, with re* 
^rd to them, the obligation of proving the truth of every charge 
preferred by the press, might not be imposed — and punishment 
meet for the offence inflicted, in case of falsehood. Instances 
are not few, in which the publication, even of truth, in regard 
to private individuals, is calculated to give pain without any 
direct and immediate advantage, — and in which, of course, it 
would be d^ireable to restrain it. At the same time, it ought to 
be recollected that the general benefit arising from the unlimited 
power of expressing truths is an advantage of infinite importance 
to the cause of morality and good order. Under what a security 
for good conduct — what an inducement to be on their guard a- 
gainst disreputable behaviour of every kind — would men act, if 
acting under a perpetual conviction, that all concealment was im» 
possible, and that every part of their conduct was sure of being dis- 
closed t^public view i This would be equivalent to that window 
in the breast, the wantfof which the ancients considered as the 
grand defect in the formation of man. The reign of moraitty will 
never be very brilliant till something like this is attained. Whe* 
ther any defalcation from the liber^ of publishing truth; in favour 
o^private individuals in pa;rticu]ar cases, can be made$ without a 
diminution of those still ihore important advantages, is one of ibe 
problems on this point of legislation which remains to be solved. 
—From any farther prosecution of the' subject, however, we are 
prerent obliged to abstain. 
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Art yi. 1. An Essay on thi Nairn e and Advantc^esjof Parish 
Banks : together wdh a Currected Copy of th^ lt/d*'S and Hrgu* 
lations of ilv Earent InsttUUton ta IltUhwell : ind Dirwctims 
for Condu€ling tih Drfails of Business. Ftams shtywing th^ 
Mrthod of Keeping tk icnnmts^ ^t:. Ifc. By ihe Reve- 
rend Hxnkv Duncan, MinUter of Butbwellj Dumfries^ 
shire. Edinbur^rh, iSiA. 

2, A Short Account of the Edinburgh Savings Bank : containing 
Directium for Estahltshmg similar Bnnks^ with the Mtjde^f 
keeping the Accounts^ and cimdutting the Details of HmtnesS. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh) i8i5^ 

5^ Report of the Committee appointed by the Highland Sod* ty if 
Scotland^ to amsider what is the best Mode of Forming Instil 
tuthms (f the Nature oj Savings Banks^ for receiving th IJe^ 
pusites (f Labourers and others. Printed by desire of the So«. 
ciety. Edinburgh) 1 b 1 b, 

T r among the first duties, we think, of all widely-eirculated 
journals, to give piiblicUy to every scheme of practic il uti- 
lity that touches the interests of any considerable class of our 
fellow^creatures— however insignificant it may appear in the 
eyes of mere literati or politicians. It is no doubt by the suf- 
frages of the^-e more intellectual beings that the povrer of giv- 
ing publicity is conferred $ but its best use is in striving to de 
good to the great mass of the community ; and we would, at 
any time, leave out the most taking artide iri our Nunbt^r to 
make room for the most homely directions for increasiipg the 
comlurts of the labourers and peasantry of our country^ 

V It is with great pleasure, therefore, .that we take this early 
opportunity o( laying before our readers some acccimit of the 
important institutions described in these three pamplilets ; und, 
at the same time, of pointing out certain arrangements, which 
have been either adopted ojr proposed by some projectors, i at 
which we conceive to be not only unnecessary, but hurtful. 
The inslitjudoD has been already reduced to practice, with very 
happy effects, in several parts of Scotland; gnd it is with great 
pleasure we add, that, in our own city of Edinlmrgh, it is now 
flourishing in a form which appears to be as simple and perfect 
as possible* The particulars are derailed In the second pam- 
phlet, which, we are hajipy to find, has so far engaged thp 
public attention, that a second edition was called tor withip 
the short space of three weeks from its first publication. 

71^ ot^ecL is, to open to the lower orders a place of 
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for their small savings, with the allowance of a reasonable month- 
ly interest^ and with full liberty of withdrawing their mctoey at 
any time, either in whole or in part — an accommodation whicli 
it is impracticable for the ordinary banks to furnish. Such an 
establishment has been called a Savings Bank. 

The Edinburgh Savings Bank receives any sum which is not 
less than one shilling. But when the deposites of aiiy person 
have amounted to 10/. (which is the smallest sum received by 
an ordinary bank), be is presented with an interest note of a 
great banking-house for that amount, the Savings Bank being 
still ready to take in his small deposites as before. This we 
think a most important arrangement, on two accounts: — It 
simplifies very much the operations of the Savings Bank, re- 
stricting within narrow limits the sum for which it is account- 
.able to any one contributor ; and it gives to the contributor, 
for the greater part of his deposites, a security, which he will 
not be easily induced to exchange for so deliquescent an article 
as ready money. 

It will occur, however, to most persons at first, that the 
keeping of the necessary books, and, above all, the calculations . 
of interest for these trifling sums, must be insufferably trouble* 
some and tedious. But we shall see immediately, that the jii* 
dicious Directors of the Edinburgh Bank have reduced the 
whole system to be very simple, and easy in practice. • In fact, 
three books are sufficient ; the ledger, the Interest-account, and 
the Cash-book. 

The ledger contains the accounts of the bank with the several 
contributors. It is ruled in three columns. The first for the 
day of the month ; the second for the sum deposited or with- 
drawiT^n that day i and the third for interest. When a con- 
tribute^ withdraws any money, his account is bslanded .by sum- 
ming up his deposites, and deducting that money from the sum as 
it then stands ; so that there is no need for a debit and credit side, 
as in the commo.u form. Upcm the same occasion, and likewise 
at the end of every year, the interest is calculated, and marked in 
the interest column, lliis calculation is performed very quickly, 
in coDseauence of the following arrangement. The contributor 
is allowea interest only for whole months, but not for any frac- 
tion of a month $ and only for the sum whose japnthly interest 

C > I ■ . ' ■ '* ' " 

*tWe are by no means pleased with this innovation in our lan- 
guage: If a, bank for savings is to be called, not a Saving Bank, 
but a Stviim Bank, then a warehouse for shoes, and a manufactory 
of |)ins,^,uti^t to be called a Shoes warehouse, and a Pins manu* 
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is one halfpenny, or for a multiple of that sum, but ndt for any 
fractidh of it. The rate of interest, for example, in the Edin- 
burgh Savings Bank, being 4 per cent per annum, and the in- 
terest of 1 28. 6d. at this rate being one halfpenny per month, 
the contributor is allowed monthly interest for 12s. 6d., or for 
1/. 5 f., or for 1/. 17s. 6d., or for any other multiple, but not 
for any fraction of 12s. 6d. It is obvious, that the calculation of 
interest, in this case, may be performed with the utmost ease and 
expedition. The pamphlet accordingly contains a table, show- 
ing the interest of i2s. 6d. and of its multiples, for any number 
of months not exceeding twelve. But we should think, that 
the only assistance which the calculator can wish for, is a table, 
showing merely the successive multiples of 12s. 6d., or of what- 
ever else is the sum whose monthly interest is one halfpenny at 
the rate allowed by the Savings Bank. We shall see presently, 
that this rule for the allowance of interest serves another im- 
portant purpose besides facility of calculation. At the end of 
the year, every account in the ledger is balanced ; the unpdid 
interest due to each contributor is added to the amount of hia 
• deposites at the time ; and the sum makes the first article of hia 
account for the ensuing year. Such is the simple form of the 
ledger ; which shows distinctly at any time bow much the Bank 
is indebted to any contributor. 

The Interest account consists of two parts; the one staling the 
interest which has been paid to any contributors, and the other 
stating the unpaid interest added to the accounts of the contri- 
butors at the end of the year. Each part has three columns ; 
the first, containing the name of the person to whom inte- 
rest belongs ; the second, the amount of his interest ; ond the 
third, die page where the account is to be found in the ledger. 
At the end of the year, the sums of interest in both parts are 
added together, forming the whole charge of interest which the 
Savings Bank has incurred; and this charge being deducted 
from the amount of interest allowed by the great house where 
the bank lodges the deposites, the remainder is the saving on in- 
terest. And as the bank allows no interest for fractions of a 
month, or for fractions of the sum whose monthly interest is one 
halfpenny, there will always be a saving, even when the rate of 
interest flowed to the contributois is the same with the rate al- 
lowed to the bank. If is the purpose of the interest account to 
ascertain the amount of this saving, which is applied to defray 
the expense of management. This expense has been, and we 
are pirsuaded always will be, very small. ' One hour in the week 
will in general be sufficient for a single person to receive and pay 
the money, and to enter the transactions in the books ; it can 
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wawly be doubted, that in every parish or district^ there will 
be found several persons benevolent enough to perforQd this 
office gratuitously by turns ; and it will be still easier to procure 
a room rent-free. Yhus the only expense of management will 
be the purchase of stationary $ and for this purpose the saving 
already described will be amply sufficient, without lowering the 
rate of interest allowed to the contributors. It may be sup- 

E osed, indeed, that in particular situations, some expense may 
e incurred for transmitting occasionally to the Great House the 
money deposited in the Savings Bank. But we are persuaded, 
that in every case a safe and free cmivcyance will be furnished 
by the principal proprietors or inhabiuints of the parish. In 
fact, much greater sums than such a Bank would have occasion 
to transmit at an^ one time, are every day carried to great dis^ 
lances by the mail-coaches, and even by the common carriers, 
quite safely, and at a very trifiiiig expense. 

With regard to the Cash bc ok, we are not perfectly satisfied 
with the description which is given <»f it ; for we wish it not on.7 
]y to show the amount of cash in the Savings Bank, but also to 
serve the important purpose of checking the account*current 
made out by the Great House. Suppose the cash-book to be 
ki^pt in the following manner. On the debit side are entered 
the sums deposited by the contributors j and also the sums, if 
any such there be, which are received from the Great House by 
draughts, payable to the iSavings Bank itself. On the credit 
side are entered the ^ums which are either lodged in the Great 
House, or paid to contributors who withdraw money. But if a 
contributor receives payment of any sum by a draught on the 
Great;House, or by an interest note of that house, payable to 
himsuf) this sum is entered, first cm the debit side, as money re* 
ceived from the Great House, and, secondly, 06 the credit 
side, as money paid to the contributor. Suppose, for example, 
that 10/. are paid to J. Reed, by giving him a draught on 
William Forbes & Co., or an inierest note of that- house, pay* 
able to himself ; this transaction is entered in the casb-bool|^ 
thus : 

On the Debit side. 

Received from Sir William Forbes ^ Co., by 
draught (or by interest note) payable to J. 

Reed, * * * L. 10 0 Q 

And on the Credit side. 

Paid to J. Reed, by draught on (or by interest 
. note of) Sir William Forbes & Co. ' - L. 10 ♦ 0 0 

In lutmuer every sum paid by the Qrea^ I|ouse, that U 
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$ay, every article on the credit side of the account-current made 
out bjf the Great House, will be found on the debit side of the 
cash-book ; and every sum paid into the Great House, that is to 
say, every article on the debit side of that account-current, will 
be found on the credit side of the cash-book. The only articles 
which will not be found in the cash-book, are the amount of in*» 
terest allowed by the Great House at the entl of the year, and 
the balance then due to the Savings Bank, and carried to its 
credit in the account-current for the ensuing year; but when 
every other article, wirh its date, is ascertained, wc have all that 
is necessary for exaniir.ing il the interest and balance are cor^ 
rectly stated. We observe, that the amount of the sums of in* 
terest, added to the accounts of the contributors, and also th« 
amount of interest allowed by the Great Flouse, are entered in 
the Edinburgh cash-book: but, alter what has been said of the 
interest account, do not think it worth while to make these 
entries, which would appear puzzling to persons who are liide 
conversant in the art of book-keeping. 

The Ledger, the Interest account, and the Cash-book, are the 
• only books necessary to be kept in the Bank. But it is of the 
utmost importance that every contributor should possess a du- 
plicate of his account in the Ledger^ and in this duplicate, every 
sum which he ciiher deposits or withdraws, is written in words^ 
to prevent*vitiati()n, and also in tigures, for the convenience of 
addition : there is likewise a column for inserting the initials of 
the person in the Bank who receives or pays the money, and 
who makes the entry instantly iu the duplicate. This duplicate 
is retained by the contributor himself; it is renewed every year» 
like the accounts in the Ledger,^ and is written on one side of a 
slip of paper, the other side containing a distinct statement of 
the conditions oii which the deposites are received. The follow^ 
ing is, with a small variation, the form of the statement used by 
the £^inburgh Batik, and may be quoted for a paileni. 

• 

‘ THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 

* From the earnings of tradesmen, labourers, mechanics, servant^ 
&CC. is open every Monday in the Parlian^nt Square, between 9 and 
10 o’clock. 

* No sum less than Is. can be received- The money is to bear 
interest at four per cent, and to be repaid when desired^ 

* No interest will be allowed on any sum which is less than 19s. 6d. 
or which has not lain one month. Every additional sum of 19s. 6d% 
that may. be lodged, will bear interest. 

* Interest is to be calculated by months, as the calculation by days 

on such small sums, would be extremely Uoublesome, without any 
adequate adv^tage/ . ‘ 
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Such is the excellent institution at Edinburgh, which we can- 
not help thinking is sufficiently recommended by being^simply 
announced. It is proper, however, to add a few observations. 

Before the establishment of any such institution, the lower 
orders had for many years shown how much they felt the want 
of it, by the eagerness with which they joined in those schemes 
of insurance commonly called Friendly Societies, and the stre- 
nuous exertions which the members generally made, and some- 
times in opposition to great difficulties, for the regular payment 
of the requisite contributions. But, to the Friendly Societies, 
there arc strong objections, which are well stated in the follow- 
ing passage of the judicious Report of the Committee to the 
Highland Society, (p. 3.) 

* During the last century, a number of Friendly Societies have 
been established by the labourers in different parts of Great Britain, 
to enable them to make provision against want. The principle of 
these societies usually is, that the members pay certain stated sums 
periodically, from which an allowance is made to them upon sick^ 
ness or old age, and to their families upon their death. These so- 
cieties have done much good ; but they are attended with some dis- 
advantages. In particular, the frequent meetings of the members, 
occasion the loss of much time, and frequently of a good deal of 
money spent in entertainments. The stated payments must be re- 
gularly made ; otherwise, after a certain time, the menjber (neces- 
sarily from its being in fact an insurance), loses the benefit of all 
that he has formerly paid. Nothing more than the stated payments 
can be made, however easily the member might be able at the mo- 
ment to add a little to his store. Frequently the value of the 
chances on which the societies are formed, is ill calculated; in which 
case either the contributors dp not receive an equivalent for their 
payments, or too large an allowance is givbn at first, which brings 
on the bankruptcy of the institution. Frequently the fums are em- 
henro by artful men, who, by imposing on the inexperience of the 
members, get themselves elected into offices of trust. The benefit 
is distant and contingent; each member not having benefit from 
his contributions in every case, but only in the case of his falling 
into the situations of distress provided for by the society. And the 
^ whole concern is so complicated, that many have hesitation in em« 
barking in it their hard-earned savings. * 

^ From thsgc disadvantages, the Edinburgh Savings Bank is 
entii«]y free; and the good resulting from such an institution, 
isH|iore important than may at first be imagined. A weekly 
Ss. continued for twenty years, will amount, -without 
^ny intere^, to 104/. 125^ ; and, upon the terms of the Edin- 
burgh Bank, the interest done would be about 5S/. ; so that at 
Ihe twenty years, the depositor will be possessed of more 

than 15^2. NoW| there are few families who might not affii^rd 
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to set upart 2s. from their weekly earnings : and as a workman 
receives the same wages before marriage as after, it will general- 
ly be in his power for several years to save consideraUy more 
than 2s. weekly, and yet leave sufficient for those days of festi- 
vity, which may be extremely joyous without being too expen- 
sive, and which taste the sweeter when they return but selaom* 
It is true that during the infancy of his children, his rate of 
saving must, in many cases, be diminished; but, as the children 
of the poor, at an early age, cease to be an oppression to their 

E arents, it may in a few years be again increased ; and he who 
as begun to save*at eighteen, and persevered for thirty or 
forty years, will find bis hoard of shillmgs and half-crowns 
rise to an amount (perhaps not less than 400 /. or 500 /.) 
which could scarcely have been expected at the beginning, 
and which, either by its expenditure, or by the prospect of 
its destination, will afford much comfort to the evening of 
life. We must remember too, that a poor man’s savings are 
continually liable, while in his own custody, to be pilfered ftot 
^ only by professional thieves, but also (and it is an incomparably 
* greater danger) by his family, and by himself; that they are not 
unfrequently lost, by being entrusted to improper hands ; that 
in most instances they are worse than lost at the alehouse and 

S rinshop ; that the half of what is spent there in shortening the 
ather’s days, would produce in the bank a fortune to his family; 
and that the high wages of the journeyman manufacturer, which 
are so often his ruin, would thus furnish him support during the 
occasional intermissions of employment to which he is exposed, 
as well as a comfortable provision in sickness and old age. 

It is of great importance also to observe, that in general the 
lower orders might increase their savings considerably, and at the 
same time live more comfortably, if they would vouchsafe to fol- 
low a better system of household economy, particularly with rc- 

S ird to diet, fuel and clothing. In this respect, the poor m 
e south might learn some good lessons from those in the north 
of England and in Scotland, though there is every where great 
toom for improvement ; and the benevolent persons who take 
an interest in the welfare of their humble neighbours, would 
perform a valuable service in making them acquainted with the 
cheap, but savoury dishes of Count Rum&rd, and the various 
maxims of frugality to be found in the papers of that useful 
writer. Indeed it would be very desireable to^publish at a low 
price, a short and plain treatise of economics for the poor, to 
show them that their small incomes might go much fanner than 
they generally do, both in present comfort, and in providing 
fbr the future. 

Unhappily, by early and improvident marriajes, the poor too 
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ofien pliinjf© themselves into misery from which it is impr^ctica* 
bte for the most judicious economy to redeem them. And it is 
obvi«5iis that their situation would be pjreatly and permanently 
improved, if they were wi'se enou^rh to live single till they could 
atfbrd to feed and clothe their children, and to procure for them 
an education suitable to their station. Now, when they learn 
how much may be accumulated, by treasuring the seemingly 
triBing sums which are squandered in vice or folly, the prospect 
of this advantage is more likely than any thing else, to produce 
a proper estimate of money, and along with it, a foresight of re- 
mote consequences, and a love of independence, — the only means 
to check that propensity to premature marriage, which is the 
principal source of the distresses of the lower orders. 

The subject is extremely interesting to both parts of the 
Island 5 but it claims more particulai ly the attention of our 
Southern neighbours. Wc have no (X^casion, at present, to dis- 
cuss any controverted points, with regard to the English system 
of , Poor Laws $ but whatever may be the magnificence and me- 
rits of that sy.«tem, its wannest admirers, and most ingenious 
advocates, are now candid enough to confess, that, by the cer- 
tainty of its bounties, it increases the natural improvidence and 
thriftlessness, and corrupts rhe character of the labouring classes, 
and thus creates no small portion of the misery which it under- 
takes to relieve. This baneful tendency, which was little pcrcep* 
tible during the reign of Elizabeth, when the national provision 
for the poor was first reduced to a steady and permanent insti- 
tution, was distinctly remarked by the. Legislature itself, in the 
reign of her immediate successor (7. Jac. c. 4.), and has now 
for more than ^00 years, occasioned louder and louder com- 

E laints, which many good people, who admire whatever is esta« 
lished, afiected to disregard, till by the gradual, but continually 
accelerating diffusion of the evil, they are compelled in these 
last days to bear witness to the lamentable facts, that in Eng- 
land, more than one person out of nine, perhaps more than one 
out of eight, is either entirely or partly supported by the poor 
rates, and that the poor rates at present exceed the enormous 
revenue of seven millions a year, — besides all that is bestowed in 
private charity on those who live by the trade of begging, a 
trade which, although rendered contraband by the poor Laws, 
is still followed by at feast as great a proportion of ilie popuhi- 
tionj^lpd ifi a manner at least as annoying in England as in 
it i^in England, therefove, that the dissemination of 
Jwings Banka is.morc particularly desirable, from motives ofpp^ 
aa well as of humanity. 

* it, however, to be distinctly understood, that tbt 
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inaM’tutlon na^ recommended, is the very simple one which ba« 
Just blen described, and which is exe ^.pliHed at Edinbur<rh, 
where the business is planned and conducted by persons differ* 
ent from the contributors, and where the contributors have no- 
thiiifi; to do but to pay or withdraw their money at pleasure, as 
in an ordinary bank. But we regret to find, that in some 
places, certain plans of a questionable tendency have been, or 
are proposed to be, most utiueressarily superadded to an insti- 
tution, which is in itself excellent and complete. 

In the R 'port of the Comaiittoe to the Highland S »ciety, we 
find the following important observation, (p. 8.) • The Gim-* 

‘ mittce understand, from some of its members who attend at 

* the Edinburgh Rank, that one of its greatest rccommenda* 

* tions, and which has induced many to become coiitril^iitors^ 

* is, th<at those entering are not hound to go on unless they in- 

* dine ; and that, at the same time, very few of its numerous 
‘ contributors have discontinued. * The benevolent projector of 
the Parish Bank at Ruth well, proceeded on the opposite princr- 
pie; and inflicts a fine on those contributors who do not depo>it 

• a ctTlain sum every year. « There is, however, much reason to 
apprehend, that the idea of such an inquisitorial power will deter 
many from entering, and it appears unreasonable to expect that 
a succession of proper persotis can be found to execute gratui- 
tously the ungracious task of enforcing such a law, which must 
expose them to verj unpleasant altercations. 

But the parental vigilance of the Ruthwell Bank is exerted, 
not only to punish the disobedient, but also to encourage and 
reward her meritorious chililreii ; and for this purpose, an auxi- 
liary fund is created, by the contributions of the wellwishers to 
tl)e institution, who thereby become honorary or extraordinary 
members, — to which is added, any unappropriated money arising 
from the saving upon interest or otherwise ; and all the mem- 
bers, ordinary, extraordinary and honorary, are nicely put to- 
gether, so as to form the model of a very pretty constitution. 
The ordinary members are the poor, who deposit their savings ; 
but any person becomes an extraordinary member, by paying 
to the auxiliary fund an annuity ol five shillings, or a single do- 
nation of two pounds ; and he becomes an lioaorary member^ 
by paying to that fund an annuity of one pound, or o^single do- 
nation ot five: Moreover, the Lord Lieutenant, Vice- Lieute- 
nant and Sheriff' of the county, and the Members of Parlia- 
ment for the county and the burghs in the neighbourhood, are 
honorary members tx (jfficio. 1 ne general business of the So- 
ciety is transacted, in tht first instance, by the Court of Direc- 
iers, consisting of a Governor^ five Directors, a Treasurer, 
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and one or more Trustee^ who are chosen from the honora- 
ry and extraordinary members, if a sufficient number ot* them 
are willing to accept ; but otherwise, the deficiency is supplied 
from those ordinary members who deposit, on their own ac- 
count, not less than one pound a-year. This Court acts under 
the supcrin tendance and controul of the standing Committee, 
which consists of fifteen persons, chosen from the members w'ho 
are eligible to the Court of Directors. And the Committee is, 
in its turn, subordinate to the general meeting, which is com- 
/posed of t!)e honorary and extraordinary members, together 
with all the ordinary members of six months standing, whose 
deposites amount at the time to not less than twenty shillings. 
In this High Court is lodged the supreme power, both legisla- 
lative, judicial and executive. 

The Bank of England, to be sure, has not so magnificent a 
constitution ; but the Bank of England has not half so much 
to do. For the Ruthwell Bank inquires into the age^ the family 
liffairs, the moral conduct of all its contributors, and treats them 
accordingly. It lodges its money with the British Linen Com- 
pany, and drawls from their liberality fire per cent, interest r 
but does not impart this benefit to all its contributors. While 
the others must be content with four per cent, interest, it is on- 
ly to the contributors of three years standing, and whose de- 

1 )osites amount to 5Lj that five per cent, interest is in any case sl- 
owed; and even such a contributor, when he withdraws his 
money, is entitled to this indulgence of high interest, only in 
the case of his marriage ; or of his death ; or of his having at- 
tained the age of fifty-six; or, ‘ (says the statute in Mr 

Duncan’s Essay, p. 27.), ^ in case the possession of the money 
• should appear to the Court of Directai's^ after due ijtq^dry^ to 
^ be advantageous to the depositor or his family; or, bthly^ 
* when the depositor shall have become incapable of maintain- 
* ing himself, from sickness or otherwise; in which case, a week- 
‘ ly allowance may be made him, at the option of the Court of 
^ Directors^ out of the money he has deposited^ ’ But the auxi- 
liary fund is another supply of rewards for the deserving. From 
this fund, ‘ each member’ (says the statute in page 28.), ‘ who 
* shall have regularly deposited at the rate of not less than one 
‘ shilling every week, shall for the first year be entitled to a pre- 
^ mium of sixpence; for the second year, to a premium of one 
* shifting ; for the third year, to a premium of two shillings ; 

* for the fourth year, to a premium of four shillings ; and tor 
* every subsequent year, to a premium of six shillings. ’ And 
if the auxiliary fund should not be exhausted in this manner,, 
* it shall be employed ’ (says the same statute) * in giving se* 
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* wards to regular depositors, wh«i shall have exhibited proofs 

* of afperior mdmtry or virtue. * But as in the decision of -such 
intricate and delicat# .matters, some errors of judgment may 
now and then oocur, it is wisely provided by another law, that 

* should any member consider himself aggrieved, it shall be 
‘ competent to appeal from the Court of Directors to the Stand- 

* ing Committee, and from the Standing Committee to the Ge- 

* neral Meeting, whose determination shall be final. * (p. 2^.) 
The ingenious author of this institution must, no doubt, 

feel a fatherly affection for his own offspring} and perhaps 

* (though we doubt it extremel;^) particular circumstances might 
render some of these arrangements expedient for his indivi- 
dual parish. But we believe, that our readers will give a de- 
cided preference to the simple form of the Edinburgh Savings 
Bank ; and we are happy to observe, that in this opinion we 
concur with the respectable Committee of the Highland Socle-^ 
ty« The object is, to afford facility to the poor, for depositing 
their small savings in safety | and nothing, if possible, should 
be suffered, which may have any tendency to disgust them.-— 

• We, therefore, object strongly to any superintendance by the 
3ank over the family concerns or conduct of its members ; — 
superintendance to which it has no right, — which it is very ill 
qualified to exercise, — which, even when it professes to be seek* 
ing for objects of reward, is always irksome in the extreme, and 
not less so ‘to a poor man than a rich. We must add likewise, 
that in our opinion the depositors ought all to receive the same 
rate of interest ; and that this rate should be the highest, which 
will allow enough to defray the trifling expense of management. 
Ve must also repeat our earnest recommendation of that im- 
portant practice in the Edinburgh institution, of paying by the 
interest-note of a public bank every sum of ten pounds which 
any contributor has accumulated, — and thus restricting to a small 
amount the claim of each individual. 

It is still proper to mention (though after the experience of 
what has been already done, it will be sufficient merely to men- ^ 
tion), the strange project which has been sometimes suggested, 
of uniting all tne Savings’ Banks throughout the kingdom into 
one National Establishment $ in addition to which, some per- 
sons have urged the necessity of employing Government agents 
for the transmission, and Government security for the preserva- 
tion of the deposited money/ Here, indeed, is a mighty whirl- 
wind from a cloud no bigger than * a man’s hand. ’ Neitlier from 
theory, nor from GKperience, are we able to discover any’ kind or 
degree of good as likely to resnlt from so vast a project ; thouglt 
it IS easy to see, that it might be productive of infinite cenfusioii^ 
VUL. XXV. NO. 49. K 
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trouble and expense. In fact, every Savings Bank is perfectly 
competent in itself to transact the whole of its own affair^ ; and 
every town, and every parish, from its hiiowledge of local cir- 
cumstances, must be best qualified, and can have no great dif- 
ficulty, to provide the requisite facilities and securities, with- 
out either disturbing its neighbours, or withdrawing the at- 
tention of government or the legislature from their proper con- 
cerns. 

From the last meeting of the Highland Society in Edinburgh, 
we are happy to understand that Savings Banks are spreading 
rapidly through Scotland ; and expect soon to hear the like* 
good tidings from England, where such an institution is of still 
greater importance. It would be difficult, we fear, to convince 
either the people or their rulers, that such an event is of far more 
importance, and far more likely to increase the happiness and 
^ven the greatness of the nation, than the most brilliant success 
of its arms, or the most stupendous improvements of its trade 
or its agriculture. — And yet we are persuaded that it is so. 


Anr. VII. Ilelga : A Poem. In Seven Cantos. By the Hon- 
ourable William Herbert. London, 1815. 

T N this age of revolutions and restorations, it would not ^reat- 
ly surprise us if an attempt were shortly to be made, for the 
laudable purpose of reinstating the legitimate authority of Aris- 
totle, or whoever it was who first promulgated trie capitulary of 
critical effetnaents which now bears his name. The present mo- 
ment, too, we arc inclined to think, would prove auspicious for sucb 
an enterprizc. Parnassus has been taken by storm, ^nd its old 
occupiers expelled by a motley host of vigorous but disunited in- 
vaders. Far from being in the slightest degree in alliance a- 
mongst themselves, they are constantly endeavouring to enlarge 
their possessions at each other’s expense. And if a few chosen 
sons of Alma Mater could be prevailed upon to surmount any 
little antipathy which they may feel against dust and cobwebs, 
and, after uushelving the heavy squadron of Aristotelian com- 
mentators, were to give those warriors a little drilling in mo- 
dern tactics, and to make a well concerted irruption into the 
territory of the rebels, there is good reason to suppose, that 
they might bring them back to the wholesome obedience of the 

J ' olden age of Lewis the Fourteenth ; when dread and terri- 
c judgment was passed on ail novelties unwarranted by Homer 
and Vir^l ; and when the culinary similes of the latter author 
were d«imded against the sacrilegious carpings of the wit- 
Ungs, by a judicious application to holy writ. — ^ On auroit pitic 
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* maijitennnt, ^ says Father Bassu, ‘ d’un poete qui seroit as- 

* scz simple et nssez plaisant pour comparer un h^ros d de la 

* graisse. Homere pourtaiit s’cn est servi dans une comparai- 

* son d’Ulysse : et le Saint Esprit meme, qui ne pent avoir de 

* mauvtth gout ! commence I’eloge da Roy David par cette 
‘ idee ; * — an observation which seems to have given the worthy 
Father such satisfaction, that he has repeated it twice over in the 
course of half a dozen pages. 

For ourselves, however, we must observe, that we are far from 
thinking lightly either of Aristotle, or even of the laborious wri- 
ters who, in modern times, have fancied themselves to be his 
faithful disciples. We owe them a grudge indeed, for the pe- 
dantic obstinacy with which they refused to allow his precepts 
to ‘ work themselves clear,* by giving them a fair and liberal ap- 
plication ; but we have no objection whatever to allow them a 
patient hearing. 

There is no point upon which the old school was more unani- 
mous, or upon which the new school is more divided, than the 
necessity of emplojing supernatural machinery. And the opi- 
nion, that it is essential to the life and vigour of narrative poe- 
try, and that it forms the characteristic distinction between such 
poetry and historical prose, was always, until these heretical 
times, deemed to be a most orthodox doctrine. 

The insubordination of readers and writers, however, has now 
attained to such a lamentable height, that we fear it would scarcely 
be possible to silence their cavils by such an oracular sentence as 
the following. ‘ * On peut dire en un mot^ qu*il faut user de ma- 
‘ chines partout, puhqiie Homere et Virgile n'ont ricn fait sans 

* cela. * Yet we had rather rest satiafied with such an argw^ 
mentum ad verccundtam^ than listen to the prate of the worthy 
Father and his crew, when they elaborately attempt to support 
it, by maintaining that poetry is not’ capable of sustaining itself 
without the ‘ brilliant ornaments * derived from the presence of 
the deities of the classics ; that the workings of the Divinity 
within us, are beneath the poet’s notice, unless each virtue is in- 
spired by the direct intervention of sonoe inhabitant of Olympus; 
and that even nature herself is too insignificant to be brought 
into view, without the adventitious sublimity of these * noble 
fictions. ’ The thuiulorbolt is never to fall till it is hurled by 
the hand of Jupiter : And if the ocean swells in anger without 
the express command of Neptune, the shipwreck will be so tri- 
vial an event, as to excite no sympathy fdV the sufferers. It 
would have been better certainly to have cut the matter short, 
by repeating the remark of the father of criticism, that wbat- 
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ever is marrellou-' is plcflsinff — to Je ^etvftxrov^ JjJi; — a simple apho- 
rism, in whicli we do not hesitate to affinn^ that * nature and 
Aristotle are the same. ’ 

ir we, were to defend the propriety of introducing supernatu- 
ral agency, wc should not think it necessary to enter upon the 
trite inquiry, — whether the leading actors of the poem honour 
or disgrace iljeinstlves, by relying on the aid and counsel of 
the gods : But we might venture, perhaps, to observe, that 
man, let him profess what doctrines he will, is secretly averse 
to believe that the universe is governed by blind, blundering 
chance, or inevitable destiny. At the same time he sees, at 
every moment of his life, that the fortunate become so, by a 
succession of contingencies which no human wdsdom could an- 
ticipate, and by escaping from dangers against which no human 
powers or cniitioii could protect them. On the other hand, 
he is equally accustomed to the calamities of the good, who 
seem, he knows not wherefore, to have forfeited the protection 
of heaven : or of the powerful, foiled and crushed in the ple- 
nitude of their strength, by the most inadequate or contempt- 
ible instruments. Such changes, indeed, must form the ground- 
work of every fable ; and whether the author attempts to make 
his favourite command the Fates, by gracing him with more 
than mortal prescience and valour, or is contented to have him 
Jed on to fortune by a succession of lucky hits and hair-breadth 
escapes, and all sorts of extraordinary events happening in the 
ordinary course of things ; the story, thus conducted, will be- 
come infinitely more incredible, than if a deity were to step out 
of the clouds in every page. Mr Scott furnishes us with many 
example upon both sides of the question. When the minstrel 
assures us that he deals in magic, the good-natured reader takes 
his word for it, without farther consideration ; and then there is 
no difficulty whatever in admitting, that the glamours of the gob- 
lin page can fascinate the bystanders, and prevent them from re- 
cognizing the fejvtures of the champion. But all the witchery of 
poetry will fail to convince him, that De Wilton, by the mere help 
of a cowl, and a slight degree of fortunate emaciation, could re- 
main, for months and months together, at the elbow of his mor- 
tal enemy, without detection : And no wonder was ever wrought 
by the s})eIJs of Michael Scott’s iron-bound book, which could 
possibly have amazed us half as much as the happy appearance 
of Beitram, at the very nick of time when the axe of the heads- 
man was on the pohit of falling. 

This difficulty of assimilating the progress of events in the lit- 
tle ti^mic creation of the poet, to the march of events in the 
great world, ever * safe in the hands of one disposing power, * 
has been vevy generally felt. And to this wc are inclined to at- 

0 
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tribute the tacit compact which has induced inventors of every 
a^e arfU race, whether poers^ trouvenrs^ or Harances — the name 
which, accord in rr to the Ynca Garcilasso dc la Vega, the Pe- 
ruvians gave \jo their bards, and which agrees exactly in its 
meaning with the Grecian and Roinaunz denominations — to 
unite in calling in the assistance of those flowers who can be 
supposed capable of looking down upon the mighty labyrinth of 
human life — of discerning its plan — and of guiding the forlorn 
wanderers through its entangled mazes. 

The French critics, who have had but U>n Tnuch authority all 
over Europe, gave themselves little trouble about general prin- 
ciples; but insolently interdicted the employment of any other 
species of fiction in dignified poetry, except the classical mytho- 
logy. Fatlier llapin, whose reflexions are yet considered in 
France as the standard of sound critiej^m, will enable us in some 
measure to estimate their judgment and impartiality: there we 
i-hall find that he decides, that the Hippogriff of Ruggiero — An- 
gelica’s ring of invisibility — the valours of Bradamante and Mar- 
tisa — and, in short, all the * splendid fictions’ of Ariosto, ‘ font 
‘ pitic a tous ceux qut out du se7i$. * The pert and learned Jesuit 
found it convenient, however, to forget that the classical pro- 
totypes of these ‘ imaginations, or errors, ’ as he terms them, 
wore to bp found in the exploits of Camilla and Penthesilea,— 
the cloudy veil of ^Encas, — and the flight, of BcUerophon on bis 
winged charger. 

The moderns, inspired as they have been, by the birch and 
the ferula, have borrowed their mythological ideas from thq 
tamest sources. They have generally neglected* the polytheism 
of the Greeks in the days of Homer and Jlesiod, simple, dig- 
nified, and consistent, for the system of the Latin poets, ci'eated 
alter the religion of ancient Latiiim had been blended with the 
Grecian system : — an important distinction, but which has been 
often neglected by those who have treated on this subject. The 
invocatirms of the Hellenic bards to the goddess, or to the maids 
who ‘ round about Jove’s altar sing, ’ were in them real prayers : 
Nor should we be much mistaken iP wc were tg consider these 
specimens of the antient devotion of poetry as exact counterparts., 
of the ejaculations of a Gothic minstrel — 

* Ihesu that ys kyng in trone 
As thon shope bothe sonne and mone 
And all that shall dele and dyghte, 

Now leiie us grace such dedes to done. 

In thy blys that we may wone, 

Men call it heven lyghte ; 

And thy moder, Mary hevyn quene. 
fliere our arunde so bytwene, 

That semely is of syghte l 
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In the original authors, these were not mere customary formali- 
ties : and such mixed feelings will always arise when relif^ion is 
not too severe and chaste to amalgainate with the license of loose 
and poetical invention. We think that even Tasso, in imploring 
the inspiration of the Virgin Mother, under the guise of the 
star-crowned muse, may have been warmed by sensations ap- 
proaching to religious fervour. 

Under the Empemrs, however, this vivid enthusiasm of belief 
had passed away. The system remained in observance, because 
it was burthetisome to no one, and profitable to a great many; 
and its forms and ceremonies had become constitutional orna- 
ments. But Jupiter retained his ancient scat in the Capitol, 
for reasons not very dissimilar to those which have secured to 
St George the peaceable possession of many of his former ho- 
nours — though graced iu his real character by about as much 
canonical sanctity, as has been wont to environ the Right Reve- 
rend person of a Bishop of Osnaburgh, since the peace of 
Westphalia. The Roman gods thus became toys and play- 
things in the hands qT genius, and nothing more. The deities 
of the Iliad, though not alw’ays very moral or well bred, yet 
stalk about in cloudy majesty. The deities of the jEneid, on 
the other hand, speak with emphasis — but it i$ with a mortal 
voice, and we fancy we can hear the whisper of the prompter. 
They gesticulate with dignity — but it is the dignity of flesh and 
blood. TJiey act their parts admirably well — but there all their 
honour lies ; and we know that, when the curtain fulls, they wdll 
pndress and go to supper. 

Classical mythology amongst the moderns, whatever the ta- 
lent may have been that has been frittered away and wasted 
upon it, scarcely ever rises higher than the ^ alphabetical list of 
the Heathen gods and goddesses, * at the end of the spelling- 
book ; and though ihe facility of employing the stores of learn- 
ing contained in that useful manual, is amazingly tempting to 
numbers of very worthy persons, we do not think it politic to 
deprive the ingenious inditers of the amatory epistles, which 
circulate on the feast of good Saint Valentine, of the monopoly 
of Graces, Venuses and Cupids, which they now so happily 
pnjoy. 

Even at this time of day, the strictures of the French have 
had the effect of throwing a shade of discredit over what Addison 
has somewhere called ‘ Christian mythology. ’ We like this 
appellation, odd as it is : It appears to be less liable to objections 
than any other which we can devise : As applied to the fiction^ 
of the Italians, it is certainly more appropriate than the favour- 
ite word romantic. In their ‘ speciosa miracula, ’ much may b§ 
|4’^Cfd to the legend as well as to the gesta. 
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Since the beginning of the present century, however, the muse 
has b#come a very inndel. She has followed after strange gods ; 
and become familiar with creeds, which would have astonished 
our forefathers. She has been heard to chaunt suras out of the 
Alcoran, and storas out of the books of light, the holy Puranas. 
The sphere of activity of our poetical adventurers, indeed, seems 
to have been enlarged in proportion to that of our commerce. 
In both it has received a wqnderful augmentation, since the 
primeval simplicity of the times, when, in lieu of the senatorial 
dignity which now surrounds the * chair ’ and ^ deputy chair, * 
the Directors of the East India Company took their turn behind 
their counters in Leadenhall Street; and, with laudable attention 
^ to the interests of their constituents, ’ weighed out a pound of 
the best Souchong to one customer, and exerted all their powers 
of oratory in concluding an advantageous treaty with another, 
ibr the sale of a blue teapot, or a little punch-bellied mandarin, 
grinning in eternal China. 

Less daring than the flights of Southey or Lord Byron is the 
attempt of Mr Herbert to avail hisnsclf of the mythology of the 
North, consecrated as it has been by the genius of Gray. Be- 
sides which, it is familiarized, at least in our opinion,- by its na- 
tionality. Wc cannot forget that we arc grafts from the old 
stock. The accents and tones of the Norse tongue, vibrate up- 
on our cars whenever we pass the threshold of the door. Eve- 
ry week of cur lives we are visited by Thor, Woden and Freya. 
And although the Dane-gelt may have left no very grateful re- 
collections amongst our i^utiicrn fellow- subjects, yol tliev may 
become somewhat reconciled to the fictions of the Volsiinga 
Saga, when they are reminded, that our liberties were at length 
secured by calling in the posterity of Bryiihilda. 

We apprehend that very few of our readers can be strangers 
to Mr Herbert’s translations from the Icelandic ; if there be 
any such, wc would advise them to shut these pages, and postpone 
the perusal of the remainder of this article, until they have be- 
come acquainted with them. As might be easily conjectured, 
we owe the present poem to his former most biiccessiui attempts; it 
then * having occurred to him, tliat by undertaking an original 
‘ poem, of which the scene should be laid amongst the Scandi- 

* navians, he should be able to illustrate their manners, religion 

* and superstitions, in a form that would be more pleasing to 
^ the reader, and to avail himself of a wide field for poetical 

* composition, which had as yet been untouched by any writer, 

* except in a few short and unconnected translations. ' (Fref. 
iv. v.) 

In his former volumes, Mr Herbert displayed extraordi- 
nary ability in a species of composition, whicn, without be- 
ing altogether the test of poetical genius, is certainly that of 
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poetical skill. He disenpfapred the vivifying spirit of his originals, 
and reem bodied it in rich fluent and harmonious versification. 
In the present more arduous display of his powers, we have all 
the elegance and correctness of his smaller poems united to me- 
rits of a higher cast. His terse and animated descriptions show, 
that he has taught himself to think in poetry ; and that the ob- 
jects of them have been injpressecl with intense and vivid tints 
upon his mind, before he began to transfuse them into language. 
And his extraordinary famiJiarily with the best models of every 
age and nation, has endowed him with that tact and quickness 
of perception, which instinctively rejects whatever could offend 
against refinement and propriety — although it may sometimes 
deter its possessor from giving full scope to his imagination, or 
seizing all the advantages afforded by his theme. There is more 
of art than of nature accordingly in his poetry : and the very 
fulness of his descriptions, and tiie learned accuracy of his re- 
presentations gives an air of heaviness to passages of great in- 
trinsic merit. His style, too, though occasionally homely, is 
never familiar, and wants the animation which we have frequent- 
ly met with in less correct compositions. The following extract, 
which begins the action of the poem, will enable the reader iix 
jucige of ihis union of faults and beauties. 

‘ Why sudden cease the notes of pleasure ? 

Why, minstrel, stop thy flowing measure ? 

What sound along the pavement driven 
Sweeps like an angry blast of heaven ? 

Back, back the rattling portals fly. 

And every warrior’^ kindling eye 
Glistens like flame, and every hand 
Unconscious grasps the trusty brand. — 

Twelve champions huge stalk’d proudly in;: 

Each wore a wolf’s dark brindled skin ; 

But loftier, fiercer, statelier too, 

Seem’d one, the leader of the crew ; 

»Show.M strength of more gigantic mould, 

"And foremost strode, unask'd and bold. 

On his vast limbs, of beauteous form. 

Half bare, half shielded from the storm,’ 

The shaggy wolfish skin he wore 
Binn'd by a polish’d bone before ; 

Nor other ornament he knew, 
k Save curling locks of raven hue, 

Which like a glossy mantle hung 
0*er his broad shoulders loosely flung.— 

Yet was the champion mild and kind, 

Save when the fury vex’d his mind. 

Or some ungratifi^ desire 

in his breast unhallow’d fire ; 
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For then with more than mortal fore© 

He urged amain his headlong course^ 

By strange internal phrensy driven^ 

Like an avenging scourge of heaven ; 

Till all exhausted with the fray, 

And sickening, on the earth he lay ; 

His swollen eyes bloodstain*d. and dim. 

Life quivering in each strained limb. 

But often in his milder day 
Might infants with his wild locks play ; 

Oft would he list the minstrers measure^ 

Or quaff the social cup of pleasure ; 

Waste in delight the peaceful hour. 

And carp of love in maiden’s bower. 

But now strange passion lit his eye ; 

It seem'd, who met its glance must die. 

To the high dais with speed he pass’d ; 

His voice was like a killing blast. 

“ These are my brothers, Ingva, born 
“ Like me to meet proud men with scorn. ** 

The King, though ruffled by his pride. 

Rein’d l\is high wrath, and mild replied : 

What brings ye to King Ingva’s lands ? 

“ What boon require ye from his hands ? ^ 

Let thy fair daughter's snowy hand 
Pour the bright mead at thy command ; 

** And bid thjs proud unmanner’d crew 
Yield us fit space and honor due. ” 

The board was deck’d, the feast was spread ; 

Due space was given, due honor paid. 

And mead pour’d by the blooming maid ; 

But, as she near’d the giant chief, . 

She trembled like an aspen leaf ; 

And first he quaff’d the beverage rare, 

Then gazed upon the timid Fair. 

He has ta’en her by the slender waist, 

And to his rugged bosom press’d. 

He has laid his hand upon her face. 

And held her in his strict embrace, 

While the maid blush’d all scarlet red. 

And strove to hide her weeping head. 

He has placed her on his knee, and kiss’d 
Hef coral lips e'en as he list. 

Then rising from his seat he cried, 

King Ingva, this must be my bride f " p. 5 — 10. 

It may not be unnecessary to remark, that these champions 
of the North were the tremendous Berserkers, * men of extra- 
ordinary stature and form, subject to sudden and violent attacks 
of passion, under the influence of which their fury was ungo- 
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vernable, and their bodily strength almost supernatural. ’ The 
calm and dignified reproof of the aged Ingva only rouses thennger 
of Angantyr ; and, in a short and impetuous address, he pro- 
claims the vows which he has sworn in Denmark, of bearing a- 
way the daughter of the monarch. 

* “ Sail’d I from Ledra's stately port 

“ To yield base homage at thy court ? 

“ To praise the venison at thy board, 

** Or mead, with which thy vaults are stored ? 

“ King, I have vow’d to bear her hence ; 

“ Nor leave 1 ask, por shun offence. — 

In Ledra reigns my royal sire 
** O’er arms of might and hearts of fire ; 

** Ten thousand Danes await my word 
To waste thy realm with dame and sword ; 

“ I turn not to my native land 

•* Ere thy best blood has dyed my brand. 

King Ingva started on his feet ; 

Behind him rang the gilded scat : 

And — “ Lives not here one daunt less ^ead. 

Of all my princely wealth has fed, 

To dare the combat ? — Who shall free 
daitgliter, takes her hand from me ! ” 

The long roof echo’d ; as he spoke, 

Strange feelings mingled in his look, 

High pride from ancient lineage flowing, 

And well- earn’d worth, and valor glowing, 

I’arcntal fondness stung with rage, 

And conscious impotence of age. — 

— ■ - The torches’ light 
Fell on Angantyr’s savage brow, 

Lent his ftern cheek a fiercer glow,. 

And o’er his glossy raven hair 
Glanced like a meteor in mid air. 

For a considerable period no one appears to support tlie sove- 
reign, or avenge the fair. At length a warrior arrives, to whom 
love has lent the courage which duty and patriotiMn could not in- 
spire in his compeers. And the laws of chivalry, already known in 
effect, though not by name, compel Angantyr to accept the chai^ 
lenge of the youthful Hialmar, who defies him to mortal fight in 
the island of Samsbe. I'he lung ratifies the terms of the combat^ 
and Helga learns that her charms are to reward the^’ictor. The 
promi^ being obtained, the unwelcome guests depart. 

* But mirth could not relune the feast ; 

She, who should deck the mantling bowl. 

Clings to her sire with troubled sod, 

And frequent turns her anxious eye, 

While swells the tear and heaves the 5i^h.--f 
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A gloom bi over Sweden's crown ; 

For those who wont to guard her throne, 

Asbion, lies sick with nerveless hands, 

And Orvarod fights on foreign lands : 

In distant climes beneath the gleam 
Of other suns his banners stream* 

Hialmar’s strength with theirs combin’d 
In holiest league had long been join’d ; 

Sworn brothers in the fight they dared 
Each foe, and every peril shared. ’ p. 22, 23. 

The stillness of the night, the couch of eider-down, the 
lulling perfumes which breathe around the chamber of Helga, 
fail to calm her into rest ; and she resolves, or perhaps, * per- 
plexed ’ by * wild fancies, ’ becomes delirious, and fancies that 
she has resolved, to visit the tomb of Vala the prophetess, whose 
repose had never been disturbed since the descent of the ‘ hing 
of men.’ 

^ Wliat form is th'it, slow gliding by ? 

Sw^ et risen from the bed 

W'bere sleepless thy chaste limbs were laid, 

ThfiU dart'<t explore that dread abyss, 

To lea'll what tides thee, woe or bliss!— 

The nig t n MS cairn ; a pallid glow 
Stream’d o’er tlie wide extended snow, ^ 

Wliicfi like a silvery mantle spread 

O’er cop^e. a.ui dale, and mountain’s head.— 

A calm so i olv seem’d to brood 
O’er white-robed hill and frozen Hood, 

A char .11 so soh mn and so stiil. 

That surcv if e’er the sprites of ill 
Shrink from the face of nut ore, this 
Must be the hallow’d hour of bliss. 

When no dark c Ives or goblins rude 
Dare on the walks of man intrude. 

Pure as the night, at that calm hoar. 

Young Helga left her virgin bower ; 

And trod unseen the lonely road 
To gloomy Hela’s dire abode. 

The broken path and toilsome way 
Adown a sloping valley lay. 

Whose solid rocks on either side 
Might have the hand of Time defied ; 

But some convulsion of old Earth 
Had given the narrow passage birth. 

Onward with labouring steps and slow 
The virgin pass’d, nor fear’d a foe. 

The moon threw gloriously bright 
the ^ray stones her streaming light $ 
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Till now the valley wider |^rew, 

And the scene scowl’d with dreariest hue.. 

From the steep crag a torrent pouring 
Dasird headlong down, with fury roaring. 

Through f Voztn heaps that midway hung ; 

And, where the beams their radiance flung, 

Columns of ice and massive stone 
Blending and undistinguish *d shone ; 

While each dark shade their forms between 
Lent deeper horror to the scene ^ 

And gloomy pines, that far above 
Leun’d from the high and rocky cove, 

W.th frozen spray their heads besprent 
Under the hoary burthen bent. 

Before her spread a forest drear 
Ot antique trees with foliage sere ; 

W readied and fantastic were their roots, 

And one way stretch’d their stunted shfiols.^ 

And each tiine^liollow’d trunk might lend / 

Harbor to beabt or wilier fiend. 

She seem’d in that strange wilderness 
A spirit from the realms of bliss, 

A beauteous form of radiant light 
Charming the fearful brow of night. 

The wind with a low whisper’d sigh 
Came rushing through the branches dry ; 

Heavy and mournful was the sound, 

And seem’d to sweep along the ground. 

The virgin’s heart throbb’d high ; the blood 
Ik-at at its doors with hastier flood : 

15 nt, firm of purpose, on^she pass’d. 

Nor heeded the low rustling blast. 

A mist hung o’er the barren ground . 

And soon she was all mantled round 
In a thick gloom, so dark and dread, 

,, That hardly wist slie where to tread. * p. 

TJnappalled by the terrors of the gloomy forest, tlie maiden 
reaches the grave of the ancient prophete'^s, and her runic rhymes 
compel the reliictimt spirit to reveal, that if Hialmnr can obtain 
f, fuiehion from the lone domain of the mountain d waifs, the 
gifted brand will render him victorious in the Conflict ; but the 
oracle concludes with denouncing the wrath of heaven against 
the presumptuous curiosity which has thus dared to invade the 
realms of the dead. A flash of lightning illumines the caves of 
deaiibt and discloses their terrors ; and Helga sinks entranced 
mouldtring tomb. 

TRbe ambiguity in which Mr Herbert has chosen to involve 
the r^al nature of thU adveiiturei is continued in the opening 
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of ihe Tliird Canto: — We doubt its propriety, and we had rather 
not been told that 

* some have deemed, that Ingva^s maid 

Had tossM Upon a restless bed 
Through that long night of daik despair^ 

Nor felt in truth Hell’s chilling air; 

And that at morn her spirit vex’d 
Was by wild fancies still peiplex’d, 

When full before her friglited eye 
Stern Odin seemed to stand, and cry— 

“ Adventurous maid, whose impious feet 
Have dared explore death*s shawdowy seat, 

“ Kifling the womb of hoary time, 

“ Hear the dark penance of thy crime ! 

“ The vision of this night once told, . 

** Memory shall quit her sacred hold ; 

And that fond love, which bade thee stray 
** Down yawning Hell’s forbidden way, 

“ That love, for which thou fain would’st die, 

“ Shall ii\thy breath forgotten lie; 

• Till anguish wake thy mind to know 

** Joy’s strange deceit, and hopeless woe, ” 

Whether in truth she saw or dream’d, 

1 know not ; but the chilly blood 
At the heart’s passage curdling stood ; 

And mute and motionless she sate, 

Till summon’d to the hall of state. 

The King had will’d a joyous day 
Should chase the thoughts of yestrene’s fray. 

He had bid his men be trimly dight 
Ere the first dawn of morning light, 

With torch and pike to rouse the bear 
That slumber’d in his wintery lair. ’ p. 57-59. 

Helga, ‘ though heartless for the chase, ’ calls together her 
sprightliest damsels, and ttecompaiiies the hunters ; but, whilst, 
the others joyously rush on in the pursuit, she lingers alone at 
the entrance of the glen. 

* When from a rock which shades ingulph 
Sprung ‘Judden forth a brindled wolf. 

The ruffian beast had mark’d his prey 
Lingering defenceless on her way. ’ p. €2. 

She is instantly rescued by the ready. arm of Hialmar. The 
declaration of » is nitachinent calls forth an ardent but pensive 
reply. She acquaints him with the fatal pn[>pheey of V'ala ; but 
at the moment that he revels in anticipaiccl bliss, the curse of 
Odin falls upon her. 

* E’en as she spoke, her w^andering eye 
Seem’d sadly bent oij vacancy ; 
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O'er her pale cheek expiring play’d 
A languid smile, and reason stray’d. 

She saw the man her bosom loved, 

But knew him not, and wildly moved. 

She thought Hialmar was her foe. 

And, nimblei than the mountain row. 

Burst from his grasp. ’ p. 69 . 

The Fourth Canto is wholly filled by Hialmar’s journey to the 
Caves of the North, and bis adventures with the laborious 
gnomes who inhabit them. Mr Herbert observes, that some 
similarity of expression between the followin'; description, and 
Mr Scott’s description of the rocks in the of -Skye, ‘ is en- 
tirely accidental, ’ Mr Herbert having written this part of his 
poem * five years ago, and not a single word has been altered 
in it since that time. ’ We do not think the resemblance so 
striking as to require explanation : but the passage is picturesque 
and striking. 

* And now nor gloomy pines appear. 

Nor vestige aught of foliage sere ; . 

Interminable winter's reign* 

Seems to usurp the barren scene, 

Where rocks on rocks high- towering rear 
Their frozen heads throughout the year ; 

Nor frozen rocks alone ; behold. 

In regions of eternal cold. 

Of mingled snow and dust and sand 
The mimic architecture stand ! 

Above the crags that darkest lower, 

Above the rocks that highest tower, 

Points inaccessible arise, 

And mock with varied hue the eyes. 

Nov^ like grey minarets they seem, 

Now sparkling with the changeful beam, 

^ ^jNow redder than a shaft of d jme. 

Through the rough fell's romantic pile 
Hialmar spied a deep defile. — 

No dower, no verdant grass might hope 
To spring upon the barren slope ; 

Not e’en the hardy ling might dare 
To peep mid rocks so wild and bare : 

But the dank moss and lichen grey 
Spread wide around their lonely sway* 

Abruptly on the eastern side 
Frown’d the huge steep in awful pride. 

Like one vast w’all ; the summit hoar 
' ^ With threatening fragments beetled o’er s 
And many a hideous mass below 
Tude-sever’d front its airy brow. 
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In the deep bosom of the dell 
^ Might yet of ancient ruin tell. 

High was the crag» and yet the land 
Sweird loflier on the other hand. 

The ridge, that hid the western day, 

Rose gradual, strewn with fragments grey : 

And he who look’d along the glen 
Untrodden by the foot of men, 

Might think he view’d a countless ilock 
Feeding beneath the barren rock. 

But all is still ; not e’en the deer 
Have ever sought to harbour here. 

The hollow mountain’s mossy side 
By mortal step was never tried ; 

Those are but scatter’d stones, that lie 
Whitening beneath th’ inclement sky. 

The ridge’s bold uneven sweep 
Here sinking gives a vista deep 
Of the blue heaven ; now shooting high 
Its giddy beacon strains the eye ; 

And, though in ruin, seems to stand 
As if uprear’d by skilful hand, 

Stone upon stone piled wonderously, 

With buttress, arch, and turrets high : 

Self-poised the top- stone seems to rock ; 

But ages still have seen it mock 
The winter storm, the thunder’s shock. 

A broken path the steep behind 
Midway seem’d indistinct to wind. 

If path that be, which never knew 
The tread of aught but the Elfish crew. 

The track, 1 deem, if mortal wight 
Could climb unto the dizzy height. 

Would lead him where the slippery brow 
Shelves o’er the sea, that far below 
Daslies unheard its sullen waves 

Beneath the cliff’s o’erhanging caves. * p. 78 BS. 

Mr Herbert seems to have filled up the outline of his Icelandic 
traditions, by recurring to the imagery suggested by the legends 
given by the older mineralogists of the * swart fairies of the 
mine, ' who are probably nearly akin to the busy and malignant 
avenger: But the industry of the coboids and the knocking 

is illusive, although their mischief is done in good earnest; 

whilst the Scandinavian gnomes arc real and admirable work- 
men, notwithstanding the objectionable fancy which they occa- 
sionally have of making their apprentices ‘ hop headless. ’ Mr 
Herbert’s description of these subterraneous recesses is given 
with great and picturesque effect. 
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* Around unnumbered treasures lie, 

Of every hue and changeful die ; 

The ore that gives each metal birtli^ 

Torn from the fruitful womb of earth ; 

And countless gems, a brilliant heap, 

And pearls and corals from the deep. 

Next lie huge bars of metal sheen, 

Then piles of weapons bright and keen ; 

And many an engine formed for ill 
By cunning workmanship and skill. 

Beyond, through that long vista seen 
The double row of steel between, 

In a dread nook obscure and low 
The distant furnace seemM to glow. 

A loathsome, wan, and meagre race, 

With shaggy chin and sallow face, 

Treading with steps demure and slow, 

The Pigmy folk moved to and fro. 

Some on their sturdy shoulders bore 
The weight of rude unsmelted ore ; 

Some, from the high-piled stores displaced, 

The ponderous bars of metal raised ; 

Near the hot furnace others staid. 

And labouring smote the glowing blade; 

Or, tempering the sharp steel, unheard, 

Mutter’d the powerful magic word. 

In the tull centre of the hall 
Stood a dark statue, huge and tall ; 

Its form colossal, seen from far, ' 

Show’d like the thunderous' God of war. 

The sinews strain’d for deadly strife, 

The strong limbs starting into life. 

Its left hand grasp’d an iron shield. 

Its right a threatening falchion held ; 

On the pure blade were written plain 
These fatal words, “ Angantyr’s bane. ” p. 87 — 

Hialmar wrests the sword from the enchanted statue. The iron 
hand flies back and strikes the shield, upon which the cavern is 
^suddenly enveloped in gloom ; and Hialmar endeavours to re- 
gain the entrance of the cavern, but in vain. The courage of 
the warrior has been tried; tlie next ordeal is reserved for the 
fidellQ^ of the lover. He passes through a gorgeous scene of 
end^ttnent, which is rawer too much in the style of the Aru« 
jj^n Nights, to 

the bed 

With furs and silken tissue spread. 

There in soft luxury reclined 
The fairest of the ]^fin kind« 
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Stretch’d on the precious mantle wariii 
Unconscious lay her beauteous form 
In gentlest slumber, and the eye 
^ight all her loveliness descry. 

The moist red lijis, on which the smile 
Ready to kindle slept the while 
Soft beaming ; and the polish’d brow 
Hiding its pure and living snow 
Beneath the parting locks, that stray’d 
Down her smooth neck, or curling play’d 
O’er the white shoulder, and below, 

Where the soft bosom’s beauties glpw. 

The tiny hands, the graceful arms. 

That loosely rest on snowy charms. 

Half seen, half veil’d by flowing vest ; 

The feet, by no bright sandal press’d ; 

Her beaming eyes alone conceal’d 
Seem’d in deep slumber sweetly seal’d. ’ p. 96 — 98. 

Here Hialmar is at last subdued by the blushing loveliness of 
the fairy damsel, and approaches nearer 

* To that fair nymph’s voluptuous bed, ’ 

• than is consistent with the allegiance due to his absent mistress. 
His armour is instantly loosened by Elfin hands; and an invi- 
sible and gentle touch tries to steal away his weapon. 

* That instant, waked to sense of shame, 

Sprang back the chief with eyes of flame. 

Starting from that insidious spell 
Which o’er his senses gan to steal ; 

And swift on his unearthly foes 
Pour’d the bright weapon’s deadly blows. 

Sudden strange cries assail his ear. 

And shrieks of anguish and of fear ; 

Vanish’d the wanton fairy bower, 

Each precious wreath and sparkling flower ; 

And, all the bright illusion fled. 

He views nor nymph nor gorgeous bed. 

But skulking at the cavern’s door 

That spiteful dwarf who spoke before. * p. 102, 103. 

llie protracted absence of Hialmar emboldens bis faithless 
brother in arms, Asbiorn, who, now restored to health, has girt 
his sword a^ain, to declare himself the suitor of Helga, and to 
claim the right of becoming her champion, and winning her 
from the Dane. But Ingva firmly refuses to break the promise 
he has given : Nor does Asbiorn nnd a supporter of his preten- 
sions in Orvarod, who has * returned from the distant fray, ” 
and who laughs and mocks at his impettious passion. Helga, 
the object of these contests, is alone unconscious of their 
ence. 

VOL. XXV. NO. 49. ti 
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Mid the deep forest’s lonely gloom 
Where sad she sits and plies the Inom^ 

Weaving with many a golden thread 
The stories of the honour’d dead. 

And now she lifts her pallid cheeky 
Gazing with visage mUd and meek. 

She speaks not| but her languid eye 
Seems rapt in thoughtful ecstacy. 

While in her heart love still supreme 
Reigns like a visionary dream. 

Its shadowy colours deep impress’d 
Tinge each wild fancy of her breast ; 

She thinks her filtth was pledged in heaven^ 

She deems her hand in marriage given ; 

But pledged to whom» or how» or where» 

Weak reason may not well declare. 

The images of past delight 
Have fleeted from her troubled sights 
And left no perfect form behind 
On the dim mirror of the mind : 

But anguish for her absent lord 
Breathes in each desultory word.— 

The king, in pity for her woes, 

To soothe her bosom’s wandering throes^ 

Had warn’d that no intrusive eye 
Should steal upon her privacy* 

Here oft the lovely mourner staid 
Till the deep close of evening shade ; . 

Here oft in solitude secure 
Wasted the tedious nightly hour. 

And now her parting lips unclose, 

Warbling the tale of fancied foes. — 

*• Cold is the bed where Helga lies. 

And chaste and true thine Helga dies. 

** On her pale cheek the dews descend, 

** And cypress boughs around her bend ; 

The weeping Elves shall strew her grave 
** Beside the slowly gliding wave. 

•• Then, ere beneath the mournful willow 
** The damp earth be thine Helga’s pillow, 

** Return, my love, return aojd see 
** The bridal couch is spiiead for thee.” p. 124-127r 
. Mr Herbert has opened the Sixth Canto with a very beauti* 
ful l^dscape ; — the northern spring suddenly bursting into ver* 
dure; We are not aware that this has hitherto beetruie subject 
of poetical description j and the passage has the double charm 
and truth. 

< Yestrene the mouhtain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled e’er with dreary snow ; 
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The sun sat red behind the hill, 

And every breath of wind was still s 
But ere he rose, the southern blast 
A veil o’er heaven's blue arch had cast } 

Thick roll'd the clouds, and genial rain 
Pour’d the wide deluge o'er the plain. 

Fair glens and verdant vales appear. 

And warmth awakes the budding year* 

O 'kis the touch of fairy hand 
That wakes the spring of northern land I 
It warms not there by slow degrees. 

With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze | 

But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living lights 
And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 

Return’d from regions far away 
The red-wing'd throstle pours bis lay ; 

The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 

While the breeze whistles through his wing ; 

And, as he hails the melting snows, 

The heathcock claps his wings and crows. ' p. 1 33-154. 
As soon as they land on the fatal island, Hialmar is warned 
of his approaching fate by the appearance of the Valkyriur, the 
maids of slaughter. This is one of Mr Herberts happiest pas- 
sages. He has . conceived the port and countenance of these 
relentless ministers of death, with all the force and originality of 
antiqiiit}^; and described them as they would have been describ- 
ed iii the strains from whence he has derived them, if it had not 
been the characteri:»tic style of these poems to proceed rather bjr 
action and dialogue than by description. 

.... * Close beside Hialmar stood. 

On steeds that seem’d as fleet .as light, 

Six maids in conml^ armour dighc» 

Their chargers of iIlKreal birth 
Paw’d with impatient hoof the earth. 

And snorting fiercely gait to neigh, 

As if they heard the battle bray, 

And burned to join the bloody fray. 

But they unmoved and sijent sate, 

With pensive brow and look sedate ; 

Proudly each couch’d her glittering speatj^ 

And seem’d to know nor hope nor fear ; 

So mildly firm their placid air, , 

So resolute, yet heavenly fair. 

But not one ray of pity’s beam 

From their dark eyelids seem’d t6 gleam 5 

Nor gentle mercy’s melting tear, 

Kor love might ever harbour thmji 

La 
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Was never beauteous woman’s face 
So stern and yet so passionless! 

They spake not, but in proud array 
Moved onward,^ and a ^orious ray 
From their dark lashes as they pass'd 
Full on Hlalmar’s face they cast. 

Then wheeling round in gorgeous pride 
They paused, and thus the foremost cried. 

** Praise to the slain on battle plain ! 

‘‘ Glory to Odin's deathless train I 
They shall not sink in worthless ease 
Wasted by age or fell disease. ** * &c. p. 139-1 41 . ^ 
After this ominous vision, Hialmar advances to the deadly 
strife ; he knows that he is predestined to die, but he hopes that 
his death will not be unrevenged. Orvarod, whilst his i'riend is 
engaged with the Danish chieftain*, succeeds in decoying * the 
ravage crew ’ who accompanied their brother to the island, into 
a heedless pursuit, during which they all fall beneath his uner- 
ring arrows. And when, elated with his victory, he returns to 
the field of battle, be finds Angantyr slain, and Hialmar on the 
point of soaring to the Hall of Odin. 

< Those resplendent Maids of war 

Through misty regions of mid air, 

Where fleeting meteors gleam and die. 

And through yon pure empyreal sky, 

Mid thousand orbs of radiant light 
And suns with ceaseless splendor bright^ 

Guide him, to where, With fixed eye, 

Amid the blaze of majesty, 

Ecstatic Wonder sits alone, 

Kear the immortal thunderous throne. 

There, shrined in glory, he descries 
Odin, high ruler of the skies ; 

By whom two coal-black ravens sit,. 

Memory and Observation highu 

On never-tiring pinion borne 

The wonderoQs pair go forth at mom ; 

Through boundless space each day they sail, 

At eve return to tell their tale; 

And whisper soft in Odin's ear 
The secrets of each rolling sphere. 

Beneath the proud pavilion laid 
On the high dais the feast is spread ; 

And there alike in pomp divine 
, Zeroes and blissful Powers recline. 

There sits Heinidallar, God of light, 

Robed in pure garb of lustrous white. 

He, from nine wonderous virgins born, 
l^lows loud his bright celestial horn i 
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The golden horn, whose magic sound 
Is heard by every world around* 

Waking to life each thing that grows, 

Each form that breathes, each rill that flows. 

He hears each floweret burst the bud» ' 

Each vapor rising from the flood. 

And there Iduna, Queen of youth. 

With blushing face and rosy mouth. 

Breathing sweet health : behold her bear, 

In a rich casket pure and fair. 

That fragrant fruit of loveliest hue. 

Sprinkled with heaven's immortal dew. ’ p. 160— 163« 

The death of Helga, which is introduced with great art an^ 
pathos, must conclude our extracts. 

— They stood 

Silent beneath the embowering wood. 

Where many a tendril twining sweet 
Cluster’d fair Helga’s wild retreat. 

Stern Orvarod listening waited near 
His pale and breathless comrade's. bier ^ 

Then with stout arm he raised upright 
The corpse in shining armour dight. 

One moment in his tough embrace 
He held the wan form face to face, 

And gazed thereon— 

Then without word, or sign, or gest, , 

To make his meaning manifest, 

He bore it, sheath’d in warlike steel. 

As if alive to breathe and feel, 

Though ghastly was the -hue, and drea4 
The visage of the speechless dead— 

And, rooted in the strong belief 
That woman^s love is frail and brief, 

;( While as with wild distracted mind 
On her lone couch the Fair reclined) 

To her astonied eye display'd 
The features of the ghasdy dead ; 

On her white bosom throbbing warm 
Placed her wan lord’s disfigured forii|. 

And silent, sternly gazing, press'd 
The icy gauntlet to her breast. 

O ! it came o’er her like a blast 
Withering life’s blossom as it pas^d 
It chill’d her heart ; and then it burn’d 
As memory and sense return’d. 

And like a horrid dream the past 
Came rushing o’er her soul at last. 

She knew those features pale in death, 

And look’d, and seem’d to drink bis breath 
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But dared not lay her cheek to his. 

Nor print on his cold lips a kUs ; 

Nor did she with one sad embrace 
Her lord’s beloved relics press ; 

Bnt» all unconscions of the crowd 
That mute and wondering round her stoodL 
And horror-struck, with fixed eye 
She gazed on A&biom dreadfully. 

It was a look that chiird his blood. 

And seem’d to freeze life’s secret flood : 

And she was dead and cold as stone, 

Her spirit pass’d without a groan ; 

But her dread look and glazed eye 
Still fix’d him as in agony. ^ p. 181 — IS^. 

We fear it is too commonly thought, that we northern Ro- . 
viewers participate in no small degree in the perversity of Mr Her- 
bert’s northern pigmies ; and that we may be well described as 
^ A spiteful race on mischief bent, 

Making man’s woes their merriment ; ’ 
or at least the woes of those unfortunate members of the human 
race who dare to put pen to paper within our jurisdiction. The 
world may believe us or not ; but we can affirm with a safe con- 
science, that there is no part of our duty so unpleasant as that 
of sentencirig genius to a reprimand, especially when its posses- 
sor holds, and deserves to hold, a high rank in the service. Mr 
Herbert tells us, that be has attempted to ^ temper with chaster 
ornaments the rude wildness of Scaldic fiction,* and to give 
it the • colouring of poetry. ’ In order to accomplish this end, 
he seems to have resolved to employ as small a proportion as 
possible of any other materials than such as could be worked up 
and modelled in the exact style and fashion which has pleasecl, 
h^he most modern, and most popular of modern popular poets. 
]n|tead of relying on his own powers, which were not likely 
to fail him, he has sworn, that no creature shall be admitted 
within his runic circle, unless he can give it a family likeness 
to some prototype in Walter Scott and Lord Byron. Under 
this management the gigantic forms of Scandinavia have been 
made to combine in a pretty, modern, melting, love-story. Mr 
Herbert has been anxious to make the colossal sttitues fit and . 
pleasing ornaments for the boudoifs ; and so he has melted thebsi 
dfffVD, and recast the metal into fillagree. In every page we’ can 
trace the most anxious and laborious endeavour to keep all objects 
•ut of view which could startle by their uncouihness, or ofiend 
^^y their rugged novelty. We should not indeed have altogether 
'^proved of such a heroine as the daughter of Sigard, who gripes 
'ti netlief with both her hands, puOs him off hb horse, and givea 

'ru. ■ ■ 
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him such a blow on tbe collar bone, that * he weens it hath 
cracked asunder ; ’ although this pugilistic damsel afterwards 
makes a nearer approach to our usual notions of feminine cha- 
racter, first by cheering her antagonist with a gracious glance or 
two, and then by the gentle and significant hint, conveyed by the 
action of treading on his toes beneath the table. * l3ut we do 
think that the stern and devoted courage of the Northern female, 
would have afforded a more worthy subject for Mr Herbert’s 
verse, than his timid blushing school-girl of a princess, with her 
complexion d la Psyche. 

In the same manner, and with the same view of conciliat- 
ing his readers, Mr Herbert has taken some pains to show that 
he is a freethinker, and an unbeliever in the Edda. But he 
should know that scepticism has ifo business in poetry. It is 
singularly injudicious in a poet to make a show of disbelieving 
in the existence of his own creatures. If Virgil has been cen- 
sured for leading ^neas through the ivory gate, we know not 
how to excuse Mr Herbert’s awkward attempt to explain away 
Helga’s visit to ^ IleH’s chilling air, ’ by giving us to understand 
that wiser heads were well aware that she never stirred out of 
bed, and that the whole of the wondercus scene, was nothing 
more than the ‘ wild fancies ’ arising from a brain fever ; although 
with strange inconsistency, the exploits of Hialmar, upon which 
the whole action of the poem turns, arise immediately out^ of 
obedience to counsel, which is thus represented as the offspring 
of delirious raving. 

Mr Herbert’s frequent violations of what may be termed the 
costume of thought and language, must also be ascribed to his 
known system. We do not think it absolutely necessary that 
every one should follow up the example of the Noble author, 
to whose poems Meninsky’s ‘Lexicon Arabico-Persico-Turci- 
cum ’ forms such an indispensable appendage ; and who listens 
to the bulhttli when Christian folks would have been better pleas- 
ed with the strains of the nightingale. Nor are we prepared to 
maintain that Mr Herbert was bound to restrict himself to such 
similes and such modes of speech only, as are naturalized with- 

* The grave waggery in which the author of the Wilkina Saga 
indulges, when he recounts tlie steps adopted by the lady to convince 
Thetlief that she bears him no ill will, is abundantly ludicrous. 
After relating her midnight visit, be inquires — ‘ med hveris t^a I 
‘ thad munu their hyggia er heyra saguna, or nor sittia, or flestu 
villa a ferlcgra veg snua, ad how mundi sialfa sic framm bioda — 
Nei, — ^thad firs sva fibrri, till thess geik how thangad ad skemta ha- 
num med fagrism domi-sagom, or adrum kurteislegum rddum, theini 
er hin kunni betur enn flestiir meyiar adiar, or hilt ad hon vissi, ad 
Biinni ^ottu dors tva menn samonn I reikin enn eincsamiqin. ’ c. 97 
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in ibe polar circle. But we really cannot allow < love-lom 
Philoniel ’ to warble in the verse inspired by the Lord bf the 
^ coal-black ravens’ Hiigginn and Munnin. The poet may 
range as much as he pleases between * Thylemark ’ and ‘ Do- 
vre-iell ; ’ and from ‘ Ki61en’s ridge to cither sea ; ’ to * Both- 
nian gulf, ’ and ‘ Helsing^ j * but the sight of the * young 
cheeks, ’ ‘ polished foreheads, * and ‘ lovely forms ’ of the Swe- 
dish maids, cannot be admitted as a sufficient apology for flit- 
ting away in rapt enthusiasm to ^ deep Mmnalian shades,’ 
‘ (Jythera’s echoing plain, ’ and ‘ Delos’ rocky shore : ’ And 
^ young Desire, ’ who is a very finical young gentleman, come 
wfiere he will, has no business whatever to ‘ string * the ‘ rich 
gems ’ that glow round the snowy neck of Freya, the grand- 
daughter of the giant Thiassa of Drontheim. All this is inex- 
cus&le in one who we know has drank deeply of the ^ wells of 
English undefiled,’ and who has invigorated himself by the 
draught. Mr Herbert cannot plead poverty. He is rich in 
the treasures of better times ; and he should not amuse himself 
by passing this ftimsy accommodation paper, because it can be 
more easily folded in a lady’s ridicule, than a weighty well filled 
purse of rose- nobles and bezaunts. 

However, we must confess that we gladly hail the re-appear« 
ance of the Scald — though he has been persuaded to deck him- 
self out in fantastic and efieminate attire. Like the Prince dis- 
guised in Flora Macdonald’s petticoats, we can still recogni:^ 
him by bis haughty carriage and masculine stride. 


Art. VHI. 1. Historical Memoirs of my o*mn Time^ from 1772 
, to 1784. By Sir N. W. Whaxall, Bt^ronct. First and 
:*■ Second Editions. 

2. Political Life (f Viscount Barrington. By Shute, Bishop 

of Durham. 

3. Morgan’5 Memoirs of Dr Price. 

4. Memorial to the Princess Sophia. Ascribed to Gilbert 

Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 


rijHESE four publications must be owned to be held together 
by a yery loose and slender tie. They have scarcely any 
thing in common, but that they all profess to be contributions 
towards the modern, and chiefly towards the very recent histo- 
Great Britain. But we have joined them, because they 
^luirseemed to deserve some noticci— though the majority may 
despatched veiyspmmarily. 
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To begin with the first in time, and the last in our order.--.i 
An Afcount of the Constitution of England, written by Bishop 
Burnet in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and intended 
for the private use of the Princess Sophia, would certainly tie 
most curious document, and could hardly fail to be instructive. 
But we are stopped, in the threshold, by doubts whether this 
volume be a genuine work of Burnet. That the manuscript 
was found in the library at Hanover by Mr Fcder the librarian, 
and that it was a communication made to the Electress by an 
English correspondent, are undoubted facts. But that the cor« 
respondent was Burnet, is a proposition supported by very 
scanty proof. On closely examining the introductory advcrtisc'- 
ment, it appears, that the only external evidence is the asser- 
tion of Mr Feder, that * the handwriting resembles that of the 
Bishop’s letters to the Electross and to Leibtnitz, preserved ip 
the same library. ’ This is the opinion of a respectable German 
scholar indeed, but formed on comparison of English mani|i- 
scripts of more than a century old. The publisher has, to txa 
eurc, given us a facsimile of a letter of Burnet ; but he has^ 
• unfortunately, given no facsimile of the manuscript of the mci- 
morial ; nor does he inform m where that manuscript is depo- 
sited, or how it may l>e compared with the well-known manu- 
scripts of Burnet, by persons more familiar with his hand* writing, 
and more competent to judge of the resemblance of English 
hands than any German can be supposed to be. The memorial 
is signed by G. S. ; which Mr Fcder supposes to be an abbrevia- 
tion of Gilbert Saruni. But the Bishop’s letters are all signed 
Gilbert Sarum ; nor do we know any instance of such an abbrevi- 
ation in an English Episcopal signature. The initials of a name 
are a natural saving of trouble in the signature of a familiar note. 
But the initials of a title of eccle.siastical dignity, are a singular 
subscription to a composition addressed to a Princess, who was 
presumptive heiress to the Crowm of England. The memorial 
IS dated * from my lodgings at Lanibetli,’ — rather an improba- 
ble description of the town residence of the Bishop of Salisbury^ 
The letters, on the aintrary, have no such strange addition as 
Jodgings, and bear date either at St James’s or Westminster, 
w^bere lie was likely to have resided. 

We wisii that Mr Feder had not taken it upon him to say, * that 
‘ the style, sentimcnis and principles of the Memorial would of 
• themselves be almost sufficient to prove the author. ’ We shall 
not be tempted by his example pasitively to affirm' the contrary. 
But the internal evidence is certainly unfavourable. The memori- 
alist has the submi^^ive manner of a subaltern, unaccustomed to 
address great persons; quite unlike the unceremonious familiarity 
pf the common style of Burnet, who had been fifteen years Bislipp 
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of Salisbury, and for more than tliirty had lived on terms of inti- 
macy with the first menof bis age. The memorialist saysojhimself 
— ^ i am for my own part hut a private person ; and am too con- 
^ scious of my want of ability, over to hope to rise to any great of 

* eminent employmenL ’ Is this the tone of a man like Burnet ; 
or can the description be reconciled either to his station or his 
age ? It would be ridiculous for one of the most eminent Pre- 
lates of the Church of England, at the age of sixty, to describe 
himself as * a private person ; ’ or to disclaim hopes of rising to 
^ great employment. * But the memorialist expressly calls him- 
self a layman and a commoner — * For the Commons of Eng- 
land, of xohich I am myself a part^ and never hope to be other.'^ 
lie speaks of the clergy in the character of a layman — ‘ I love 
their c<>at, especially when I sec it in the pulpit* Tins last phrase 
pretty clearly insinuates his dislike of those clergymen who meddle 
in worldly affairs. But he has not left this to insinuation. He 
openly condemns those clergymen ‘ that soar above the simplicity 
^ of their own profession, and love to be meddling in state affairs^ 

* for which their education and calling do not qualify them, * Could 
Burnet, writing in his own name to an old correspondent, thus sa- 
tyrize himself? The manner in which the Memorial speaks of 
tiir/ William — of Queen Mary— of Archbishop Tillotson — and 
of Lord Russell, is formal and author- like $ perfectly unlike that in 
which Burnet must have spoken of those to whom be had been 
closely and affectionately attached, and to whom the Elcctress ow- 
ed her h(;pcs of the Crown of England. If Burnet had written to 
the Princess Sophia in 1703, it seems incredible that he should 
not have been even unconsciously betrayed into an allusion to 
any of the events then passing around him, and so interesting 
b<#r.h to himself and his illustrious correspondent. Burnet was in- 
deed a Wliig, and ron.«equentiya friend of limited monarchy; But 
his zeal for Uoyaiism was not so furious as to condemn the repub- 
lication of Ibiirii'gton and Milton'; nor was his relish for wit 
so keen, that he was likely to select the royalist poem of Hudi- 
bras as a fit present to a Princess who had a revolutionary title 
to the Crown. 

The insignificance and feebleness of the work itself, form a 
considerable presumption against the supposition that it was 
written by Burnet; an incorrect writer indeed, and a parti- 
san, who writes with the same feelings with which he acted, 
but a'^ry able as well as most honest man, — perhaps tlie most a- 
limusing memoir writer in our language, and a person who could 
Hot have treated any subject without leaving traces of his superio- 
which are not discoverable in the trifl^ing volume before us. 
Nothing could have justified so serious a vindication of doubt, 
on a Question in itself so worthless^ but the importance of guard- 
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inp the materials of English history from the danger of docu- 
ments^of doubtful authority being admitted among their number. 
The case is trifling; but the example may be important- From 
•his frec]uent reference to law books, and from minute details of 
genealogy and heraldry, it seems rather probable that the memo* 
riulist was a (probably unemployed) lawyer; and as he mentions a 
performance of his of 1702, Jt is also pmbable that some diligent 
pamphlet hunter, by the help of the initials G. S., might iden- 
tify the man. ' The error of a German man of letter'^, on an 
English manuscript, is very venial; but it is surprising ilnit a 
considerable bookseller in London should be so unfortunate in 
his literary friends, as to find none capable of ascertaining the 
genuineness of this memorial, or of detecting its spuriousiiess. 

The memoirs of Dr Price ought to have been a contribution 
of value to our political, and even to our literary history. He 
was a writer of respectable talents, and of very considerable in- 
fluence over public opinion, partly arising from his excellent 
moral character, from his modesty, simplicity, integrity and 
piety, which justly excites an honourable prejudice in favour of 
his opinions. If the principles of his theoretical politics were not 
always tenable, yet the tendency of his political writings was in 
general salutary, as a check against opposite errors, less gene- 
rous and more dangerous ; his sentiments were noble, and his 
practice was disinterested. On the wealth and happiness of 
nations, he retained the vulgar prejudices which have descend- 
ed from Roman declaimers ; but as a political arithmetician, his 
reputation was merited. In style he was perhaps the best 
writer among the. Dissenters, an eminently respectable body of 
men, and one of the most important component parts of Eng- 
lish society, but generally more distinguished for understand- 
ing and knowledge, than for taste and elegance. His life 
was more connected with the greatest events of his age, than 
usually happens to men in so private a station, and of ha- 
bits so retired and peaceable. His connexion with the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions, his long friendship with Franklin, 
his correspondence with Turgot, and at last the hostility of 
Burke, rendered him conspicuous during life, and entitle him 
to some place in the history of bis times. 

For these reasons, we turned to this work with consider- 
able expecution: But Mr Morgan has committed some un- 
fortunate errors in his biographical system, which deprive it 
of its principal interest and importance. He tells us, that 
he has not entered * into minute details, * which he con- 
siders as * of little conscQucnce ; ’ and that he has * been ve- 
ry sparing in the use of his private correspondence;* or, in 
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lOtbcr words, that he has omitted original letters, and character- 
istic anecdotes. Fortunately for the world, the biographers of 
Gray and of Johnson adopted a contrary system, which the bio- 
grapher of Burke has declared his intention to pursue. Two 
circumstances render this strange error of Mr Morgan the more 
unaccountable and lamentable. The first is, that his elder bro- 
ther, ‘ Mr George Morgan, had undertaken to write a very 
circumstantial history of his uncle’s life, ’ though * the confused 
state in which his papers were found ’ at his death, * rendered 
it impossible either to arrange, or to understand them properly.^ 
If Mr Morgan could not decypher bis brother’s papers, he might 
have tried whether others would be equally unfortunate; or, at aH 
events, he ought to have copied his model; and he ought not to 
have forgotten, that a circumstantial narrative can rarely be un- 
interesting, while a general discourse requires the greatest ta- 
lents, not to be dull. But as some of the correspondents of Dr 
Price were persons of considerably, greater eminence than him- 
self^ it is still more lamentable that Mr Morgan should have given 
us so little of tkeir correspondence. He tells us, indeed, in lan- 
guage not very precise for a mathematician, that ‘ be would not 
gratify idle curiosity, by the indiscriminaie publication of letters 
written in the confidence of private friendship.’ As this last cir- 
cumstance bestows their whole value on the letters, the force of the 
reason depends on the two epithets, *idle* and * indiscriminate;^ 
and it may be answered by asking, why he did not * gratify reason^ 
able curiosity, by a judicious selection of the letters of Franklin, of 
Turgot, of Shipley, of Jones, and of so many other remarkable men. 
Mr Jefferson’s letters from Paris in the summer of 1789, would 
have an importance ; and, after such a series of unparalleled e- 
vents, might be considered as having become materials for history. 
The letter of Mr John Adams, in which ‘ he spoke with C9ntempt 
of the French Revolution at its commencement, and foretold 
the destruction of a million of human beings, as its probable 
consequence, ’ certainly deserved publication much better than 
Ihose very foolish invectives against Mr Burke, in which Mr 
Morgan describes him ^ as possessed by some demon of the 
nether regions, ’ and as a man * whose passions had deranged 
his undei standing. ’ It is unlucky that Mr Morgan should n>r- 
get old anecdotes;, and retain dd prgudices'. He has not thrown 
off tha|p>rgudice against Whigs, (whom he contemptuously 
calls MfBtkinghamites\ which prevails among the writers of his 
echool,iand which (if a moment or two of .turbulence be ex- 
cepted) has for the last fifty years rendered them efficient and 
valuable auxiliaries of the Court. 

Tie Bishop of Durham’s Memoir of Lord Barrington’s Lift, 
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is curious as a proof what extrava^nt and pernicious opinions 
respecting politics may be entertained by the most respectable' 
men. * Lord Barrington having been made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the Duke of Newcastle in 1761, and Treasurer 
of the Navy by his concurrence in 1 7612, refused to follow him 
into Opposition, supported his opponents, and held office under 
every Administration which succeeded for sixteen years, -^upora 
the avowed principle of supporting all Ministers appointed by 
the Crown, merely because they were so appointedr He pro- 
fessed no public attachment, but for the King. He disclainiecl 
all political connexion with individuals founded on resemblance 
of political opinion, on friendship, honour or gratitude. He 
considered it as criminal to act in opposition ; and he never was 
guilty of that crime after the first eficrvescence of youthful feel- 
ing liad subsided. He made his whole life an atonement for the 
indiscretion of his youth. And that bis conduct respecting 
measures might be as well understood as that which relates to 
men, we discover in this Memoir, that, during the four ycar;^ 
from 1774 to 1778, in which he held the important office of Se- 
cretary at War, he votcfl for the prosecution of the American 
’ War, which he not only disapproved and condemned in his own 
conscience, (if that word be applicable to such a case), but 
against which he thought it his duty to make frequent and vi- 
gorous remonstrances to the Ministers with whom he acted. 

The period of Lord Barrington’s patriotism was, it seems, 
very short. 

‘ Lord Barrington was now above tmnty-etght years old. He had 
sat more than six years in Parliament ; he had seen several changes; 
had experienced the difference between men’s actions and profes- 
sions ; and being one of the members appointed to manage the tm - 
peachment of Lord Lovat, had read all the secret papers relative to 
tlie late rebellign ; and had seen, with some degree of remorse, how 
much the conduct of Opposition had encouraged that enterprise.* 
He perceived that appeals to the people against the Parliament and 
the government, contribute towards anarchy ; and that ministers are 
more frequently deterred from right than from wong measures^ by the 
apprehension ^ opposition. Possibly some may think that his having 
an employment in administration might lusoe contributed to his adapting 
these sentiments, ' p. 12. 

Our readers will observe the general principle of Lord Bar-* 
rington’a practice, and of his biographer’s theory, thatj>ar/f/K- 


* Both the Bishop of Durham and Sir J. Barnard having made 
this assertion, seem to us bound to give some proof of it, by a re- 
gard to the truth of history as well as in justice to the. memory of 
the eminent persons engaged in opposition to Sir R. Walpole and 
bis immediate successors. 
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mentary opposition does more harm than good ; and they will per- 
haps smile at the amiable simplicity with which the ffood ^isnop 
allows the possibility of a suspicion^ that his nome brother’s 
principle was somewhat affected by the long luxuries of office. 

< 1 did not see cause for opposition, to which he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) had ever known nay intentions and principles to be averse 
to the last degree^ except in cases of a very particular nature^ which 
did not at present exist. ’ p. 85. 

Lord Bi.rrington was naturally desirous that his political prin- 
ciples should be distinctly understood by his Majesty, who was 
best able to appreciate them. Accordingly, in answer to an 
offer of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, on Mr Towns- 
hend’s dead), and Lord North’s refusal in September 1767, Lord 
Barrington writes to the Duke of *Grafton as follows. 

* The king has long hnown that I am entirely devoted to him^ hav^ 
ing no political connexions vdth any man s being determined never to 
form one ; and conceiving that, in this age, the country and its con* 
stitution are best served by an unbiassed attachment to the Crown. ’ 
p. 117. 

^ In conjunction with the other members of administration. Lord 
Barrington bore the censures which were now very generally direct- 
ed against the supporters of the American war; f£T no pkrson 
i.ESS MEBITED THESE CENSUSES. ’ p. 146. 

The reason is pleasant. 

^ There is the clearest and most decisive evidence that Lord Bar« 
rington disapproved the adopted method of coercion, and that he 
submitted, both to the king and to his ministers, his sentiments pn 
the subject in the most unequivocal terms. It is not impossible that 
some may think, that with tins difference of sentiment he ought, 
though a member of administration, to have appealed to the world, 
and to have declared his opinion. ’ p. 146. 

On the 13ih of September 1776, he told the King — • My 
difficulties in respect to the House of Commons, were o^the most 
serious kind, as they affected my conscience and my character, 1 
have said I retain my own opinions in respect to the disputes with 
America ; 1 give them, such as they are, to ministers, in conversation 
or^p writing; 1 am summoned to meetings, where I sometimes 
th% ic niy duty to declare them openly before perhaps twenty or 
thirty persons ; and the next day I am forced either to vote contrary 
to them i oa’ (dreadful alternative !) * to vote with an opfosi- 
TJON WHICH I ABHOR. ’ p. 175. 

Having thus, according to his own statement, voted against 
bis conscience for two years, he was prevailed upon to continue 
to sppyK>rt the American war by his vote for twenty months 
more, and by his official cooperation for more than two years. 
He vacated his seat in Parliament in May i778 ; and it was not 
tin the 16th of December, in the «ame year, that Mr Charles 
JenkiusoQ succeeded him as Secretary at War. For services so 
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and sacrifices of so very peculiar a kind, it was thought 
proper |o distinguish him by a more than ordinary mark of tlie 
King’s unsolicited favour. 

* The Friday, be (the King) graciously told me, that I should 
not leave the office without a mark of bis favour ; that he had told 
Lord North so, and directed me to see bis Lordship soon. The 
next day I wrote the following letter to the King. 

* In consequence of your Majesty's directions, I saw Lord North 
this morning ; the mode which occurred to him was a pension, till 
some employment proper for a man in my situation should be given 
to me. This is the more agreeable to my wishes, because it will be 
finally less burdensome to the Crown than other modes which have 
been sometimes adopted on such occasions ; and I may retire from 
office, as I have passed thirty- four years in it, without grant or re- 
version. Lord North very properly did not hint at the quantumf 
which it is my interest as toeU as dnty to leave to your Majesty. ** 

* In answer, 1 received the following letter from the King. 

QiieerCs House^ Dec. \6th^ 1778. 

** Lord Barrington cannot be surprized, after my having experi- 
enced his attachment and faithful discharge of the employments he 
jhath held for eighteen years of my reign, that I feel hurt at having 
this day consented to his retreat ; but as I intend to show him sk 
mark of my approbation of his conduct arising from that considera- 
tion alone, and unsolicited by him, I choose to take this method of 
acquainting him that 1 have directed Lord North to prepare a war- 
rant for granting him a pension of two thousand pounds per annum, 
until he shall be appointed to some other employment. Lord Bar- 
rington may be assured that he will always be esteemed by me. 

Georoe R. ” p. 189 — 191. 

If Lord Barrington had been needy or dishonest in private 
life, or in any respect contemptible, the course and principles of 
his public conduct, so faithrully delineated in these extracts, 
would have deserved little serious consideration. Venal slaves 
flourish in every court, and indeed under every government. 
It may even be necessary, that the subalterns, who carry on the 
drudgery of office, should limit their notions of integrity to a 
faithful execution of the commands of their superiors. But 
Lord Barrington had filled one of the highest offices of the State* 
He had been educated in the highest principles of Whiggism. 
His character was lair, his abilities not contemptible, his for- 
tune competent, and his administration of the army assiduous, 
and apparently independent. He was free from ail suspicion of 
personal corruption, which is certainly not the vice of English 
Statesmen in this age. Such is the man whom wc find deliber- 
ately forming, frequently avowing, and supporting by the ex- 
ample of his life, the principle that all Parliamentary opposi- 
tion, or, in other worus, all diffierence of opinion with the Mi- 
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liistcrs of tlie Crown, whoever they may be, is a breach of pub* 
lie duty! 

It is needless to observe, that this principle, thus ehforced 
by the example of Lord Barrington, and sanctioned by the 
authority of his Right Reverend biographer, is directly sub- 
versive of the British constitution. It must be more than use- 
kss to deliberate, wherever it is a crime to express difference 
of opinion. Parliaments, on such principles, are needless, or 
rather pernicious. The press ought to be annihilated, or suf- 
fered only to inculcate the maxims of the government. Pure 
despotism is the only government reconcileable to such princi- 
ples. We are sometimes told, truly, that discussion and pub- 
licity are the grand checks of our constitution. But of what 
advantage is publicity without discussion, and how can discus- 
sion arise without difference of opinion ? The partizans of au- 
thority are, accordingly, willing now and then to admit, that an 
Opposition is not without its use, provided that it is never suc- 
cessful, or even seriously troublesome, — that its members are for 
life excluded from every hope of office and patronage, — and that 
they shall submit to be daily traduced and lampooned by pro- 
tected libellers. 

On these conditions, some of the more a^aloiis Whigs of 
the Treasury are sometimes pleased to allow, that an Oppo- 
sition, thus disarmed and proscribed, may be an useful part 
of our practical Constitution. But l^rd Barrington will hear 
of no such heresies. He anathematizes Opposition universally. 
It is true, he seems to intimate that it be justifiable < in 
cases of a very peculiar nature. * What these cases are, he 
does not inform us; but what they. are not, we certainly know 
from this narrative. No such case, it appears, arose during 
the whole of his public life^ During thirty years, in which 
questions of policy had arisen as numerous and momentous as 
most of those which have divided the world, Lord Barrington 
never thought himself justifiable in voting against any admini- 
stration. He seems to have thought, tliat to have been out of 
office, would have been a sort of tacit rebellion ; and that no*^ 
thing less thfin bis holding a place of two thousand a-} ear 
would be a sufficient pledge of his loyalty. He did not consi- 
- der a series of measures, which brought on a civil war, and 
which he constantly disapproved^ as a case for opposition. The 
American War was not a subordinate and insulated measure, 
which a mw,- who generally approved the government, might 
lidi think it justifiable to weaken it by opposing. It was, for 
the time it lasted, the great object of our public policy. It was 
the system of Government — the hinge on which every public 
measure turned^ Disapproving this civU war| Lord Baning^ 
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toni for four years^ supported it by his Vote, and by his official 
cooperation. And this example is now recommended to the 
imitation of the British youth by a venerable Prelatei with the 
weight which belongs to his station and his age. Let it be 
rememberedy that a civil war is no object of lukewarm feelings 
to men who have any affection for their country. Wherever 
^ such men do not approve, they must abhor it. - 

In the very worst times of Roman slavery, the great historiao, 
has imagined a speech for one of the sycophants and accon)pli- 
ccs of Sejanus, which many readers have considered as an ex« 
aggeration of the base principles of that gang of miscreants.-^ 
* Non cat nostrum mstirnare quern supra cmceros et quibus de 
^ causis extollfls. Tibi summum rcrum judicium Dii dedere : 
^ nobis obsequii gloria relicta est. * 

If such maxims were confined to grossly profligate personSf' 
th^ could excite no surprise, and they Would prepuce compa- 
ratively little evil. But the mischief of the case is, that they^ 
are the natural growth of a deceived conscience, in men other- 
wise moral, who have liv^ in courts, and who have long beea 
accustomed to exercise authority. A strong tendency towards 
such principles, is the necessary result of their situation ; and 
they find tneir way into th^ conviction of many who have the 
discretion not to publish them to the world, and who have not 
perhaps the boldness to avow them distinctly to their own 
minds. In this respect, the cause of the people is more unfor- 
tunate than that of authority. The extravagances of dema* 
gogues are necessarily public. They are instantly spread through 
evety part of a country. They are quoted from generation to 
generation, by all those whose vocation it is to render Liberty 
odious or contemptible. It is otherwise with the equally extra- 
vagant opinions of courtiers and statesmen. They conceal their 
obnoxious singularities ; and it is very seldom thdt we catch so 
clear a glimpse of the interior of their mind^, os in this volume, 
which shows us a man who, if consistent with himSelf, must 
have been a partizan of Despotism j though, during his wholef 
life, be must nave employed the language of the Britiih Consti- 
tution, and often extolled its transcendent excellency. The fa^ 
Tourers of absolute monarchy, indeed, must generally dissemble 
their opinions. Those of a more popular government must seek 
to publish and to disseminate them. The latter, therefore, can 
never be more numerous than they seem. The forhier always are 
so ; and it is extremely probable, that those who incline toward^ 
Rc^l Despotism, and whose measures would terminate in its 
establishment, are more numerous in England than the par- 
tisans of a mere democratical government; as it is quite cer* 
VOL. xxr; Nd. 49 ; M 
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taint that in all ordinary times they are far more dangerous from 
their rank, their wealth t their talentSt and their influeim* 

The first and second editions of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall's Me- 
moirs vary from each other in some particulars which require 
to be observed. The work itself may be shortly characteriz- 
ed as an attempt to revive all the forgotten slander of bis timet 
under pretence of discovering its secret history. For this pur- 
pose the author appears to have industriously emploved forty 
years of his life among the fourth-rate circles of Lonaon news- 
mongers. The fruit of this useful occupation is this book; of 
which a very short notice would have been sufficient to expose 
the worthlessnesst if it had not obtained the unmerited honour 
of a prosecution for libel. But as.it has been raised to this un- 
deserved importance, it is necessary to warn provincials and fo- 
reigners against it. This distinction was brought on Sir Natha- 
niel by the passages of the following extract which are within 
brackets, and which he has omitted in the second edition; in 
the preface to which, the omission is ascribed solely * to respect 
for Count Woronzow^s public as well as private character, and 
to implicit confidence in his veracity, ’ without any intimation 
that this respect and confidence had been aided by the terrors 
of a criminal prosecution. In the same preface he chooses not 
to inform us, that Count Woronzow having desired to know 
the name of that agent of the Duke of Wirtemberg ^ who pos- 
sessed such talents, spirit, zeal and activity, and who had traced 
the imputation to Count Woronzow, ’ Sir Nathaniel informed 
the Count, that he had forgotten the name of hh informant ! 

* The pretended Princess TarakaUofiF, and the first Grand Dutchess 

* of Russia, were not the only females of high rank, whom Cathe- 

* rine the Second is accused of' having caused to be put out of life. 
^ Augusta Caroline, eldest daughter of the late celebrated Duke of 
^ Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, who fell at Auerstadt, perished in a man- 

* ner equally nwsterious, and, as some persons believe, not less tra- 

* gica). This Princess, who was born towards the end of the year 

* 1764, before she attained the age of sixteen, was married to the 
« present King, at that time Prince of Wirtemberg. He was then 
^ about twenty-six years old and might be considered as eventual 

* presumptive heir to his uncle the reigning Prince of Wirtemberg, 

* Charles Eugene. When^ 1 was at the Court of Brunswic, in the 

* Autumn of 1777, at which time the Princess was near thirteen, 1 

* saw her more than once, in the apaftmants of her mother. She 

* |miI a very fair complexion, light hair, pleasing features, and an in- 
^ teroating figure. Some years after her marriage, she accompanied 

* the Prince her husband into Russia, when he entered into the mi- 

* litary service of that 'Crown, to the heir of which, as has been al- 

* ready stated, his sister was married. They resided durmg some time 
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^ at Petersburgh, or in other parts of the Russian Empire ; but in 

* 17^, he quitted Catherine's service and dominions, leaving his wi(e 

* behind, of whose conduct, it was asserted, he had great reason to 

* complain. They had then three children living, two sons and a 

* daughter, whom the Empress permitted him to take away when he 

* withdrew from her employ ; but she retained the Princess under her 

* own protection* At the end of a year or two it was notified to the 

* Prince of Wirtemberg. as well as to the Duke of Brunswic. by order 

* of the Empress, that the wife of the one and the daughter of the o« 

* ther, was no more. The Duke her father immediately demanded, in 
^ the most pressing terms, that her body might be delivered up to him ; 

* but this request was never granted, nor did he even receive any such 

* authentic proofs of her decease, and still less, of the circumstances 

* attending it, as could satisfy him on the subject. Doubts were not 

* only entertained whether she died a natural death, but it remained 

* questionable whether she did not still survive, and was not existing 

* ill Siberia, or in the polar deserts, like many other illustrious exiles 

* of her own family, who had been banished thither by the Empress 

* Elizabeth, when she ascended the throne in 1 74« I , on the deposition of 

* Ivan. £ I have heard this subject agitated between 1789 and 1795, 

* when great uncertainty prevailed respecting the point ; though it 
^ seemed to be generally believed that she was dead, and that her 

* end had been accelerated or produced by poison. It was natu* 
^,ral to ask, Who had caused the poison to be administered f Was 

* the Empress herself the perpetrator of this crime ? And even if 

* that fact should be admitted, was not the Prince of Wirtemherg 

* tacitly a party to its commission f Though no positive solution 

* of these questions could be given, yet when the fact of the Prin- 

* cess’s death came to be universally understood, many persons doubt- 

* ed the innocence df her husband. The King of Great Britain 

* himself was strongly imbued with the opinion, of which he made 

* no secret in 1796, when the first overtures were begun on the part 
^ of the Court of Wirtemberg, for the 'marriage of their Prince to the 

* Princess Royal. .George the Third was so prepossessed against him 

* for having been supposed privy to the death of bis wife, that he 

* would not listen to the proposal. In order to remove an obsta- 

* cle of such magnitude, die Prince sent over to London a private 

* agent, instructed to ascertain from what quarteV the accusation 

* Came ; and furnished with docuitients for disproving it. ' That 

* agent 1 personally knew, while he was here, employed on the above 
^ mission r he possessed talents, spirit, zeal, ana activity ; all which 

* he exerted in the cause. Having clearly traced the imputation up. 

* to Count Worona^ofF, who long had been, and who then was, the 

* Russian Envoy at oUr Court, he induced the Count, by very strong 

* personal remonstrances, accoiqipanied as we must suppose.by^ proofs, 

* to declare his conviction of the Princess innocence, and utter if' « 

* norance of tlie nature or ipjanner of his wife’s end ; it followed of 

* course, that Catherine, under whose exclusive care she remained. 
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^ cduld ainne be accused of having produced it» The agefit finalljr 

* satisfied his Majesty, that the Empress, and she only, caused tho 

* Princess to be despatched, without the participation, consent, or 

* knowledge of her husband ; if, after all, she did not die a natural 

* death. ^ In Ma}' I79f, the Princess Royal of Epgland was mar- 
^ ried to the Prince of Wirtemberg, who, tefoi^C the conclusion of 
^ that year, became Duke, by the decease of Frederic Eugene his 
^’father. Early in the summer of 1798. a gentleman, conversing 
^ with me on the subject of (Ife first Princess of Wirteraberg's deaths 

* assured me fhdt ho had seen and perused all the papers relative 
^ to her imprisonmefirt and decease; which, a!t the desire of the 

* Prince, and by his authority, had been transmitted to George the 

* Third ; who. aftef a full inspection of them, became perfectly 

* convinced of his having had no part in that dark and melancholy 

* transaction : lastly, he gave it as his opinion, that Catlierine ha^ 

* alone caused her to be poisoned, unless her ^eease resulted from 

* natural esfoses* * 

After telling a foUg tend ijlefy dull story in the name of this 
gentleman, of the l^rince’s marriage, of his wife’s detention at 
the court of Catherine, and the subsequent corruption of l^ei^ 
morals, Sir % makes his informer say — 

* About a fortnight after bis departure, the Princess, without a-> 

^ ny reason assigned, was sent, by the order of Catherine, to th^ 

* Castle of Lhode, about two hundred miles from Petersburgh^' 
^ but in what part or province of that vast empire, 1 am unable 
^ to asserts There it seems, under close epnfinement, she remain- 

* ed about eighteen months ; but afi her German attendants, male 

* and female, Were withdrawn from her : At the end of that timey' 
^ the Prince received letters from the Empress,- informing him that 

* his wife Was dead ^ an hemorrhage. Similar information was 

* conveyed by Catherine to the Duke of Brunswick, the unfortunate 

* Princess's father./ No particulars were stated \ nor, far as ap^ 

* pears, were any other circumstances ever known respecting her. 

^ Thus situated,- the Duke of Brunswick, conscious that he could 

* neither bring his daughter to life, nor call the Empress to account, 

* acquiesced patiently in the calamity i but, during some years, he 

* did not commimicate to the Datchess his vrife, the intelligence of 

* her daughter’s death. She therefore remained in ignorance of the 

* catastrophe, and conrtSnoed to Mieve that the princess was still 
^ confined at Lhode^ or somewhere in the deserts of Russia. The 

* DutchesV^lised even to speak of her as being aKve in Siberia ; and 

* this fact wiU account for the universality of the report. 

<^f the account given me by Sir John l>ick,> relative to the sup- 

* posed Princess Tarrahanoff, left many circumstances dark and un^ 

^ explained in the history of that femsile, it must be owned, that 
*; after considering this narrative, no less Uncertainty still pervadea 
^ the story of the Princess of Wirtemberg. ft is natural to askyr 
^ Why did Catherine cause the PrinOess to be imprisoned or poisons 
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^ ed ? Her gallantriesy however culpable or notorious thej mighi 
^ be» ^yet constituted no crime against the Empress of Russia ; who 

* exhibited, in her own conduct, an example of emancipation from 

* all restraint and decorum in the article of female irregularities. It 
^ was the Prince her husband whom she bad dishonoured and in- 
^ censed. What proof is adduced, except assertion, that he did not 

' ^ know of the intentions of Catherine to confine and banish her ? In 
^ the case of Peter the Third, and of Ivan, as well as in the instances 

* of the pretended Princess Tarrahanoff, and of the first Grand 
^ Dutchess of Russia, the motives of her commission of a crime, by 
^ putting them out of life, are obvious % but none such appear in 
< the instance before us. There are, moreoycr, other particulars 

* which may lead us to hesitate in forming a decisive opinion on 
^ the subject. The death of the Princess of Wirtemberg at Lhode 

* was announced, and stated in all the German Almanacks, print- 
s ed by authority, to have taken place on the 27 ^ 'September 

* 1788. Her husband remained a widower near eight years after that 
^ event, before he attempted to obtain the hand of the Princess Royal 
^ of Great Britain. During so long a period of time* he seems to 

* have adopted no measures for repelling the calumnious reports cir- 
^ culated all over Europe, of his participation in the death of his 

* wife j reports which had made die most unfavourable impression e- 

* y^fn in England, Jt is true that George the Third became convinc- 
0 ed of his innocence, before he consented to the union pf the Prince 

* with his eljde&t daughter. Rut though the Ring yielded to the proofs 
^ brought upon this point, yet it is well known that he did it with rc- 
^ luctance and hesitation, rather giving way to the Prince's avowed 

* wishes on the subject, than himself desiring or approving the match. 
^ So far, indeed, was he from pushing forward the alliance, that I 

* know from good authority be offered the Princess, after all the preli- 

* minaries were adjusted, and the marriage was fixed, to break it off, if 

* she chose to decline ft, taking on himself personally, the whole re- 

* sponsibilit^ of its failure. [ There remains still another important 
‘ fact which merits consideration. We liave seen that Count Woron- 

* zofF originally maintained his Sovereign's inpocencp of the Princess's 
^ death, though be was afterwards induced to depart from that asser* 
f tioD* Bpt when did he make such an admission i Much depends 

* on the time; for Catherine died on the 6th of JJJovember 1796 ; and 
** after her de^uh, a crime more or less might not appe^ to be of much 

* consequence, where sp many could be justly attributed to ‘her. J 
^ Certain it is, that the negoejation advanced much more rapidly after 
f the decease of the Empress ; and on the 18th of IVfay 1797, the nup- 
^ tials were solen^nized. Over the paturp, as weft as oyer the author of 
' the first Princess of Wirtemberg’s death, a dpep or impenetrable 

* veil is drawn. We must leave it to time to unfold, if it does not ra* 
f ther remain, as is more probable, for ever problematical. ' 

To make any remarks on a pro^cution pending in the high* 
|at crjjt piq gl ccurt q { En^land| might appear to be inconsfttpijif 
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'with the respect which is due to the administration of public 
justice. But on the omissions caused by the prosecution it may 
be rcmarkedi that they relate to Count Woronzow alone. All 
the facts alleged against Catherine II.» and almost all those stat- 
ed gainst the Duke or King of Wirtemberg, continue as in 
the m-st edition. The deaths of the Emperor Peter, of Prince ■ 
Ivan, of the supposed Princess Tarrakanoif, of the Grand 
Putchess the first wife of Paul, and indeed that of the Princess 
of Wirtemberg, are still laid to the charge of the Empress. 
Such a series of murders, including that of a husband, of a boy, 
and of three young women, one of whom was a daughtcr-in- 
law, has not been charged on any individual, at least in the mo- 
dern history of Europe. Yet common justice requires us to 
observe, that the two last and most aggravated of these atro- 
cious charges rest on very slender foundations. The death of 
the first wife of Paul is thus related. 

* We shall find it equally difiicult to palliate her conduct relative 

* to the first Grand Dutchess of Russia, wife of Paul; who is believed 

* to have perished, or rather, to have been put out of life, by Catherine's 

* directions or permission, in a manner still more tragical than the 

* pretended Princess Tarrakancff. 1 have seen the Grand Dutchess 
^ in question, at the drawing-room at Peterhoff, in i774>, soon ^ter 

* her marriage. She was by birth a Princess of Hesse Darmstadlk 

* having been chosen in preference to two of her sisters, who ac- 
‘ companied her on the journey from Germany to Russia. They 

* must have been very deficient in personal attractions, if Paul’s se- 

* lection resulted from her superiority in that respect, above her 

* sisters. 1 have rarely beheld a young person less favoured by Na- 

* ture. She had a scorbutic humour in her face, nor did her coun- 

* tenance indicate either intelligence or dignity : but she was said to 
^ be amiable and pleasing in her manners. That she died during the 

* course of her confinement after lying-in, about two years subse- 

* quent to her marriage, is certain ; and it is equally indisputable, 

* that .imputations of the heaviest nature, were on that occasion re- 

* vived against the Empress Catherine, accusing her as the author of 

* the Grand Dutchess’s death. 1 shall recount the particulars of her 
^ end, on the testimony of two Princes of Hesse Philipstahl, who 

* were allied to her by consanguinity, and whom 1 met at Vienna in 

* the beginning of 1778, at Marshal Haddick’s, as well as at other 

* houses in that capital. They came to seek service under Maria 
^ Theresa, and seemed to have no delicacy or reserve in relating the 

* story, though it was then so recent a transaction. I'heir account 
^ vips qearly as follows. 

' * W'^elmina, Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, who, on her marriage 

^ Paul, assumed the name of Natalia Alexiewna, proved with 
in 1775, to the great joy of Cadierine, as well ^s of the Em- 
at lar|;e, whfch anxioudy expected an heir. tJnfortunately 
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* for the Grand Dutchess, thou^ she went her full time, yet she 

* hadt so long and dangerous a labour, that not only the child of 

* which she was delivered, died in the birth ; but, she was herself de- 

* dared by the Physicians and Surgeons who attended her, to have 
^ received so much injury, as to be incapable of ever agdn producing 

* children, even if she should ultimately recover. The case was of 

* serious consequence to Russia, as Paul having neither brother npr 
^ sister, heirs were indispensable to the welfare of the State. On the 

* point being submitted to the Empress, and a few select advisers, as 
^ a political question ; after mature discussion, it was finally deter- 
‘ mined to sacrifice her to the public interest, by putting her quietly 
^ out of the way. One great impediment remained however to be 
^ surmounted. Paul was known to be not only attached in the 

* warmest manner to his wife ; but his principles of morality and hu- 

* manity would not, it was believed, permit him to sanction sudi an 

* act. In fact, when the idea was first suggested to him, though in- 

* directly and ambiguoubly, he manifested the utmost indignation, as 
^ well as horror. With a view to extinguish all emotions of that na- 

* lure in his bosom, and to induce him to consent to the deed, the 

* persons who wt-re employed for the purpose, assailed him therefore 

* by other arguments and motives, tlian those of State Policy or Ne- 
^ cessity. Your Imperial Highness then imagines, ** said they, 

that the Grand Dutchess was true to your Bed, and that the Child 
which she brought into the world was yours ? ” On his answering 

* in the affimative, they assured him that she had carried on a crimi- 

* nal intrigue with one of the handsomest, as well as most accomplish- 
^ ed young Noblemen about the Court. Paul still continuing, never- 

* theless incredulous, they put into lus hands various of her own let- 
^ ters, and those of her lover ; which, as they asserted, had been 

* discovered or intercepted, containing unequivocal proofs of mutual 
^ intercourse, sufficient to convince the Grand Duke of her infidelity. 

* He then abandoned her to her fate ; and the medical attendants 
^ having received proper instructions, completed the rest, in a man- 

* ner equally effectual and expeditious. 

^ Such was the account given by the Princes of Hesse Philipstahl ; 

* and a circumstance which augments its probability is, that the No- 

* bleman himself, who was accused of being the lover of the ‘Grand 

* Dutchess, then resided at Vienna ; to which city he had been sent, 
^ as common report affirmed, by Catherine, on the complaints of her 
^ son, immediately after the death of the unfortunate Princess in 

* question. I knew him intimately, during a long time, while at 

* Vienna. He since filled the post of Envoy from the Empress of 

* Russia, at an Italian Court ; where he was believed to have car- 

* ried his temerity, and his success, even higher than he had done at 

* Petersburgh. ’ p. 107 — 201. 

The evidence produced by Sir Nathaniel is the relation given, 
in his presence, by two princes of Hesse Philipsthal nt Vienna, 
two years after the e&^cnt* We know nothing of their charac* 
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ter, or of their means of information ; and the extreme indis-* 
cretion, not to say indecency, of a statement of the muvder of 
their relation, in public company, may be considered as some 
presumption against their credit. The story is told in the life 
of Catherine the Second, published at Paris in 1797, (Vol. II. 
p. IdO), with less aggravated circumstances, and consequently . 
with somewhat more probability, bat still, it must be remem- 
jbered, at a time and place which take much from its weight as 
a corroborating sestimony. It is there said, that the Empress 
fuspected Razumofiskif of an amour with theXjrand Dutchess, 
and communicated her suspicions to Paul, who, though he did 
not adopt them, thought it right to recommend greater caution 
to his wife. He also, as usua^ betrayed the source of his infor- 
mation; and the Grand Dutchess then, if not before, entered 
on a secret correspondence with HazumofFskiy and formed poli- 
tical intrigues against the Empress. She died in childbed ; and 
^ her loss, * says the French writer, * caused one crime more to 
be imput^ to Catharine. * That this unfortunate princess died 
in childbed, or soon after delivery, is a fact common to both 
narratives, which botli probably accounts for her death as na- 
tural, and would so mucm aggravate the atrocity of the murder,, 
as to require ttrong evidence that any being in human form had 
committed such a crime. ' Resentment and fear are, however, 
assigned by the French writer as the causes of this crime. But 
it is divested of those very slender extenuations, and raised to 
unnatural enormity in the present narrative. 

Catharine, upon a medical opinion which must have been 
problematical, and to avert a public danger which might ne- 
ver have been realized, is supposed to have coolly resolved on 
the murder of her daughter-in-law, a young princess, at that 
time in a situation which would have filled the most bloody sa- 
vages with compassion ; she is made to suggest ibis murder to 
her son, who is at last induced to consent to the murder of his 
wife in childbed, by suspicions of her gallantry ; the Empress 
28 r^resented as having proposed previously the propriety of 
the murder, as a question of state,’ ' to her cabinet council, who 
deterniined that it was expedient ; and the physicians who at- 
tended the Grand Dutchess, actually completed the crime. Mo 
murder reedrded in civilized history approaches this. Paul is 
involved in it ss much as his mother; for it varies the atrocity 

The person described by Sir N. with a mystery which forms 
a ridiculous contrast 'Witli the other parts of his narrative, as a sue- 
. Jtofol lover of the Queen of Naples. He was the Ison of a nephew 
^^^^pfUzumolfski, a handsome you^ Cossack from the Ukraine, tvhp 
eoe of the last lovers of the Empress EUzabethi 

/ f 
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very slif^htly, whether he acted from subserviency to the .Em* 
press^ from adoption of her flagitious policy, or from resent- 
fnent at the supposed gallantries of bis wife. If he thus con* 
curred in teaching murderous lessons to his courtiers, we shall 
the less wonder at, and the less lament his own fate. The nutn* 
.«ber of accomplices adds to the improbability of the story. It is 
due to the honour of human nature, not to believe, without the 
strongest evidence, Uiat such an act could iiavebeen proposed to 
the cabinet council of an empire aspiring to the character of 
civilized, and executed by the hands of those to whom the life 
of this unhappy princess was entrusted, — members of a pro^ 
fession, distinguished for humanity, and for a religious observ- 
ance of professional trust. To pubiisR such stories lightlyi » 
no small oflence. To prevent their publication by authority, 
or to suppress them by criminal prosecutions, are expedients 
which have no tendency to disprove their truth, or to lessen 
their credit. But we cannot help earnestly exhorting all those 
who have any means of information, to make the truth known, 
as a duty which, whether the imputation be just or groundless, 

. th^ equally owe to the character of the human species. 

To suppose that the Princess of Wirtemberg was put death 
fay the command of the Eipprcss, without the knowledge, and 
indeed without the desire, of her husband, seems utterly unrea- 
sonable. It would be a crime without a motive. Catharine did 
not so severely punish conjugal infidelities. Even supposing 
that His Majesty the King of Wirtemberg had proposed to the 
Empress this mode of disposing of his consort, it is monttrous 
to believe, that she would have consented to become the execu- 
tioner of a barbarous caprice. Unless the King of Wirtemberg 
had completely vindicated himself from such a charge, it is in- 
credible that the Princess Uoyal of England should have had 
those * avowed wishes’ for marrying him, which Sir N. Wrax^ 
all, with no great delicacy, ascribes to her; and that King 
GeovK the Third should have consented to the marriage, 

! ;hou^ even * with reluctance and hesitation. ’ It is sufficients* 
y singular, that the hand of a British Princess should have 
been bestowed on a Prince so unfortunate as to require vindi- 
cation against such a charge ; and to be under the necessity of 
obtaining a certificate of ihe death of his former consort 4$^ 
ptorrhage at Lhodc, a castle or a convent in some remote pro-« 
vince of Russia. The probability ^ms to be, that this Prin- 
cess, at the desire of her husband, for teal or supposed indis- 
cretions, was relegated to a provincial prison, in a country where 
the secret death of an illustrious prisoner, though really nat^- 
might be plaii^sibly imputed |o assnssingtion^ 



of Ivan is not proved to have been commanded by tht Empress,^ 
tboiigh' the murderers certainly were unpunished, and are said 
to have been promoted, and thou/;(h his hither, a firiuce of the 
House of Brunswick, was suffered to languish for sixteen years 
after the death of bis son, and at last to die in his prison near 
Archangel. But the murders of the Grand Dutchess and the 
Princess of Wirtembcr^ (if they were murdered), are crimes 
without any of those incentives of passion or of ambition which 
bring the guilt of tyrants within the limits of nature. ... It is 
reasonable to withlu id belief from accusations of so monstrous a 
kind ; and, at the same time, to lament the condition of a 
prince or a country, against whom the bare imputation of such 
crimes is possible. 

Since writing the above, we find our doubts converted into 
absolute di'^beJief, by the following passage of a respectable 
writer, which we feel* pleasure in republishing at this moment 
as an act of justice. 

* Le Grand Due Paul Petrovitch avait epouse en 1773 une Prin- 
^ cesse de Hesse Darmstadt, qui prit en entrant dans PEglise 

* Grecque le nom de Natalie. £lle mpurut en 1(S|S. On a 6crit, 

* que sa mort fit imputer a Catharine un crime ipr/plus, et que la 

* sage femme qui presida aux couches de cette Princesse, ne tarda 

* pas a faire une grande fortune. La verite est, qa*aucune sage 

* femme ne presida aux couches de Natalie, puisqu’elle n’eut point 

* de couches. Elle mourut au termc de sa grdssesse, et apreg 

* plusieurs jours de souffrance, parcequ*une conformation vicieuse 

* ne lui permettait pas d’enfanter. Les plus c6I6bres chirurgiens de ' 

* St Petersbourg furent appeles, ct entre autres Moreau, fils du 

* premier chirurgien de I’Hotcl Dicu de Paris. L’un d*eux, je crois 
^ que ce fut Moreau, proposa foperation Cesarienne. On lui de- 
^ manda si cn sauvaiit I'enfant, ii repondoit des jours de la mere. 

* €e fut ce qu*i1 n’osa point assurer, et il ne fut plus parl^ de cette 

* terrible operation. L'enfant ^tait mort avant que la m^re rendit 

* le dernier soupir. ’ — Levesque^ Histoire de Russiey tom, 5. p. 363. 
Edition de Hamburgh ^ 1800. 

Levesque is a writer of credit, who was at Petersburgh at the 
time of the Grand Dutch*css’s death. He appeals to eyewit- 
n^ies ; and he appears almost certainly \o have received his in- 
^I’h^ation from one of them. In bis short narrative of the his- * 
,r^ry of Catharine, he writes with great impartiality, and shows 
disposition mote favourable tow&rds hpr than that scisplici&m 
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respecting charges of unusual atrocitjy which is the duty of an 
historian, and which is justified by experience as much as it is 
required by candour. His account of the unfortunate Elizabeth 
TarrakanofF, acquits Catharine only of murder. In relating the 
death of Ivan, ne mentions a circumstance in itself very pro- 
«bable, that under the reign of Elizabeth, orders had been given 
to the officers who guarded the Prince, to put their prisoner to 
death, if a rescue were attempted, and that he was actually- 
killed in execution of that order, which had been continued at 
every renewal of the garrison. The deposition of that poor 
boy at the age of two years; his solitary imprisonment for twen- 
ty-two years after ; the total ignorance, and perpetual childish- 
ness, varied only by pitiable fits of childish anger, which were 
its necessary consequences, and which were barbarously repre- 
sented by those who caused them, as proofs of natural insanity 
and idiotism ; his secret interviews with the three Sovereigns 
who were seated on his throne, of whom Peter alone seems cer- 
tainly to have exhibited generous emotions; his miserable death, 
and the blasphemous hypocrisy with which that death was an- 
nounced to the world ; form altogether 6ne of the most afflict- 
ing and horrible scenes in history. But' there is no proof that 
Catharine perpetrated useless crimes. What was necessary for 
her ambition, she either prompted or practised, or rewarded, 
with as litde scruple as most other usurpers. As her whole life 
was very succe^^iiliy employed in projects of aggrandizement, 
at the expense ^ her weak neighbours, she suffered her favour- 
ite Generals to extinguish the spirit of resistance by every mili- 
tary severity for which the example of former ages, or the widest 
extension of the laws of war could afford an authority, or even 
supply a pretext. Like most conquerors, she was eager to find 
the shortest road to her object. The admirable work of Rul- 
liier^s w'ill perpetuate the memory of the atrocities committ^ 
in the first invasion of Poland. Never was any war more un- 
just. Scarcely ever was there a war carried on with more bar-, 
barity. The massacre of the people of Pragii, and of the gar- 
rison of Ismael, may perhaps be conformable to some barbar** 
ous precedents, and may not be absolutely without the pule of 
what are called the laws of war: But such acts are justly detest- 
ed by all good men, and they arc still more odious in the Gene- 
rals of a Princess who pretended to philosophy and humanity. 

Massacres and military executions must commonly so much 
resemble each other in their detestable particulars, that if those 
of Praga and Ismael were painted by eloquent writers, or even 
minutely described by eyewitnesses, they would excite as strong 
and as gene^ a horror as ^he similaf atrocities of more recent 
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mes. But the Poles have shrunk from describing the dreads 
ful details of the destruction of their country. The Tujks arc| 
not historians ; and it would be difficult for any cruelty to bo 
new or wonderful to an Oriental The same pretexts are always 
employed } retaliatioui violation of the rules of war by the ene*^ 
nw, or the irregular resistance of the people to the conqueroi^ 
after submission, which that conqueror calls rebellion. It is in 
vain to distinguish these scenes of slaughter from others, by de- 
scribing them as inevitable calamities in the case of towns taken 
hy assault* For in the cases we have mentioned, the assault and 
the massacre were premeditated and resolved on, cither to retaliate 
for past or supposed excesses of the enemy, or to strike such ter- 
ror as should prevent future resistance. The slaughter did not a*** 
rise from the assault 2 the assault ivas chosen for the sake of the 
idaughtcr* Yet such atrocities do not always indicate any peculiar 
cruelty in the personal character of those who direct them* * To 
* make an example of Warsaw,’ is aphrasewhich might have been 
Jightly used in conversation, and eagerly caught by Suwarrovr at 
one of those moments when intoxication had sharpened his na^ 
tural ferocity. The tremendous details which that phrase im- 
plied, thcbutchcryof SO, 000 men, women and children, in Praga, 
were hid from the imagination of those who uttered, and of those 
who approved it, by tlie general and familiar terms in which it 
was convey^, and industriously withheld from their notice ever 
afterwards* l*bese horrors are often more to be considered as 
the necessary consequences of tyranny and conc^uest, than as 
proofs of more than usual ferocity in the tyrant pr conquerov . 
fvom whom they ftow* There is np reason to suppose that Ca^ 
therine had any disposition to indict pain on individuals whose 
sufterings she saw, or distinctly represented to herself* 

But, to return to Sir N. Wraxall. — His genm*ai anxiety to 
be correct, may be estimated by his never thinking it his duty, 
before \ie told such a etory as that of the murder of the Grand 
Dutphess, to examine so well known and creditable a writer as 
I^eyes(|ue. But on the whole, it must be owned that the part 
of the Dook which relates to the Continent is much more toler- 
able than that W'hich respects Borland. The reason seema to 
be, that it is the journal of a traveller, written at least from the 
•eonvenation of the time { not vulgar slander, incorrectly re-* 
mpnibeiedt and eked out by pamphleteering declamation thirty 

E a^r the events. The account of the Court of Lisbon is 
nafnas|Qg* A king, who is represented as a drunken old 
r, and whose * secret and decorous amours’ are commend* 
l|d by our author, in a sentence of very ludicrous stateliness;-^ 
m jeak>ii9 pf this dispreet husband ^ the 
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best horsewoman, and the greatest huntress in Europe, — and who« 
being *^an excellent shot/ • very narrowly missed killing the 

* king with a bull, ’ are the printipal persons in the farce. Hcf 
adds little to our Information about the stern tyranny of Ponr^ 
bal. One fact may be quoted as an example. A hundred Je- 
suits were confined in one prison only, * In subterraneous Case* 

* mates, ’ for no other crime but that of having beeti Jesuitsi 
from or 17GS, till the release of the survivors in 1777. 

8ir Natlianiers hero^ among the sovereigns of the eightecntlf 
Century, is Louis the Fifteenth ; a prince who^ if he bad noC 
been distinguished by the gtossnCss and extravagance of hi^ 
debauchery, could scarce have been known otherwise than by 
name to history. This monarch, says our author, ‘covered 

* kimelf and his country with military glory ! ' The acquisition 
of Lorrafn under Louis XV. indeed, but no mOfe him than 
by Sir N., fills our memoir writer with statistical enthusiasm, 
lie calls it ‘ territory of such inestimable Value as to mock cal- 
oulation ! ’ And he afterwards breaks out Into an ecstasy of 
geograpbicid rapture. ‘ When we reflect on the beauty and 

/ extent of that fine province^ stretching into the midst of 
‘ France^ and ^rjmratwg Burgundy from Vkampaigie^ conti-t 
^ guous on the east to Gt^many, ’ &c. In comparing Lorrain 
with the ac(iUisitions of former kings of France, his admiration 
of Louis X V, so far disturbs his historical and geographical re* 
collections, that he ascribes to Henry IV. the conquest of ima* 
ginary. coUnties-j-* the counties of Bourg and Bresse. ^ Un* 
fortunately Bourg is not a county, but a town, the capital of 
the little province of Bresse. He expatiates with very ludicrous 
indignation on the misalliance of his hero with Maria Lecsinska, 
who, according to him, ‘ had neither' rank, nor beauty, not 
‘ elegance of manners, nor intellectual endowments. Eveil 

* youtli she could scarcely be said to possess, as she tvets itveutp* 

* three yean of age! * Yet she inspired Cardinal Fleury at se^ 
Venty with a passion, of which the efiects are somewhat ambt^ 
guously described by our author. ‘ If Richlieu, as we are as* 
' sured from contemporary authority, ventured to raise his Cyei 

* to Anne of Austria, and to make her propnsitiuvs of u libetiinh 

* nature^ it is equally a fact, however incredible it may appear, 

* that Fleury, then above seventy years of age, Cartied his pre*^ 

* bimpitan still farther with respect to Maria Lecsinska. 1 

* shall not relate the particulars! * Vet why this sudden lit of 
aqueainisbness ? The direction of our author’s memory of 
fancy towards such * particulars, ’ is so clearly visible in every 

S art of the book, that this ridiculous reserve only strengthen^ 
1C impression oi its general impuntyi Besides, w^bat is that 
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which is * farther ’ than ^ libertine propositions ? ’ Sir Natha- 
niel, who began his Travels forty-three years ago, quotes with 
seeming complacency, and adopts with eager cr^ulity, tftietpase 
of Cardinal Fleury; but, in his own case, we shall infer only 
from the superabundance of indecent anecdote, that what * once 
inflamed his soul, * does ' * still inspire his wit. ’ It is very 
rarely Xhat we find that vice combined with so great a disposi-^ 
tion to details of physical impurity. In pages and 24*^, we 
have a collection of nasty tales, raked together from the filth of 
different ages and nations, with an industry which would have 
been remarkable among the few merits of the book, if it had 
been employed for any purpose but to disgust the reader, and 
degrade human nature. 

The discussions respecting the effect of the peculiar marriages 
of the house of Braganza \ the supposed physical deficiencies 
of Louis XVI. and Louis XVIIL; the deaths of the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans, and the Marechal de Saxe ; and the horrible 
insinuation against the late Stadtholder, are faults of a similar 
kind, which are without excuse | because the facts can neiifaer 
be proved, if they were true ; nor disproved, if they were falsoi 
and because their truth or falsehood is of no historical or pub- 
lic importance. In a book of anecdote, intended for readers of 
every age and sex, this union of nastiness and obscenity is pe- 
culiarly reprehensible. On a part of the conduct of the late 
Prince of Orange, which is really within the province of histo- 
ry, he makes a remark, which calls for toe severest anirn-^* 
adversion. — ‘ Van Berkel, * says he, * merited the fate of the 
« two De Witts, and only escaped it by the inert and incapa- 
^ ble conduct of the IStautholder. ’ It was the unmerited fate 
of the two De Witts to be torn in pieces by an ungrateful po- 
pulace; and the language of our author intimates at the least, that 
It was a proof of inactivity in the late Stadtholdtr, not to have 
excited the populace to assassinate Van BerkcL If he intends 
‘what his words mean, he must be left to be punished by the 
general execration of mankind. But it is to be hoped, that he 
has only blundered .into a form of expression, which makes him 
say more than he intended. These are, however, matters, on 
which it is not allowed to be ambiguous ; and some symptoms 
of iintnanly ferocity have for the first time appeared, though on- 
ly amdng some of our very subaltern writers, which make it ne- 
cessary.to guard the English language from being degraded into 
atirehlcle Of cowardly and sanguinary maxims. It is sufficient 
owndemnation of this writer, to point out the unfeeling and .im- 
moral coldness, and almost approbi|^n, with wbiqh he alludes 
^ two barbarous murders, perpetr$t<^ on two of the most vir« 
Biotts magistrates whose names are mentioned in history. 
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The picture of the Court, of Naples, and particularly of the 
character of Ferdinand IV. is amubing ; and as it is given chief- 
ly froln the information of Sir W. Hamilton, the intimate friend 
of that strange prince, it seems to hare better pretensions to 
credit ihati most other parts of the Memoirs. 

* No European Sovereign, without exception, ’ said Sir Wif* 
liam, * has been so ill educated as the King of Naples. He is not 
^ even master of any language, except Italian, without making a 

* painful effort; grid his ordinary Italian is a Neapolitan dialect, such 

* as the lowest of his subjects, the Lazarom\ speak in their inier- 

* course with each other. It is true tliat he understands French, 

* and converses in it when indispensable ; but he rarely reads any 

* French author, and still more rarely attempts to write in that Ian- 
^ guage. All the correraondence that takes place between him and 

* his father, the King of Spain, is carried on in the common Nea- 

* politan jargon. They write very frequently and largely to each 
^ other; but seldom does this intercourse embrace political subjects^, 
' their letters, of which 1 have seen nutnbiers, being filled with ac- 

* counts of the quantity and variety of the game respectively killed 
^ by them, in which the great ambition of each Prince is to exceed 

* the other. Ferdinand, indeed, who scarcely ever reads, considers 
^ as the greatest of misfortunes a rainy day, when the weather proves 

* too bad for him to go out to the chase. On such occasions, re- 

* course is had to every expedient by which time may be killed, ia 
^ order to dissipate His Majesty’s Ennui, even to the most puerile 

* and childish pastimes. The King’s education was systematically 

* neglected : for Charles the Third, alarmed at the imbecility of bis 

* el&Bt SOD, Philip, Duke of Calabria, who, on account of his re- 

* cognized debility of understanding, was wholly set aside from the 

* ri^t of succession, strictly ordered, at his departure for Spain, 

* in 1759, that this, his third son, should not be compelled to apply 

* to any severe studies/ or be made to exert any close application of 
^ mind. ’ p. 235. 

* Before the present King fully attained his seventeenth year, 

* the Marquis Tanucci, then Pgme Minister, by directions sent 

* from the Court of Madrid, provided him a wife. The Arch- 

* dutchess Josephs, one of the daughters of the Empress Maria The- 
^ resa^ being selected, for Queen of Naples ; and being represented 

* to young Ferdinand, as a princess equally amiable in her mind, 

* as she was agreeable in her person, he expected her arrival with 

* great pleasure, mingled even with some impatience. So much 

* more severely was it natural that he should feel the melancholy 

* intelligence, when it arrived from Vienna, that she was dead of 

* the small-pox. In fact, he manifested as much concern at the 

* event, as could perhaps be expected in a nrince of his disposition, 

* and at his time of life, for the death of a person whom he had 

* never seen* But, a circumstance which greatly augmented his 
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* chagrin op the nccaaion was, its being considered indispensable 
for him not to take his usual diversion of hunting or iishitig, oa 

* the day that the account reached Naples. Ferdinand relutftantlf 
^ submitted to such a painful and unusual renunciation : but) hav« 
^ ing consented to it from a sense of decorum , he immedtately set 
^ atout endeavouring to amuse himself within doors, in the best 

* mannet that circumstances would admit ; an attempt in which he 

* was aided by the noblemen in waiting about his i^er^on. They 

* began therefore with billiards« a game which his Majesty likes^ 

* and at which he plays with skill. When they had continued it 

* for some time, leap*frog was tried, to which succeeded various 

* other feats of agility or gambols. At length, one of the gcintle* 

* men, more ingenious than the others, proposed to celebrate the 
^ funeral of the deceased Arch-Dutchess. The idea, far ftom shocks 
^ ing the King, appeared to him, and to the whole company, at 

* most entertaining ; and no reflections, either dti the indecorum, 

! or want of apparent humanity in the proceeding, interposed te 

* prevent its immediate realization. Having selected one of the 

* Chamberlains, as proper, from his youth and feminine appear* 

* ance, to represent the Princess, they habited him in a matmer 

* suitable to the mournful occasion | laid him out on an open bier, 

^ according to the Neapolitan custom at interments ; and in order 

< to render the ceremony more appropriate, as well as more ateti* 

* rately correct, they marked bis face and hands with chocolate 

* which were designed to imitate the pustules of the small* 

* poa. All the apparatus being ready, the funeral profession be- 
t gau, end proceeded through the principal apartments of the pa4 
^ uce at Portici, Ferdinand ofliciating as chief mourner. Having 

* heard of the Arch-Dutchess’s decease, I had gone thither on that 

* day, in order to make my condolence privately to his Majesty on 
■ the misfortune ; and entering at the time, 1 became an eyewit> 

* ness of this extraordinary scene, which, ii> any other country of 

* Europe, would be considered as incredible, gnd would not j»btai« 

} belief, 

* The Arch- Dutchess Caroline ^?eing substituted in place of her 

* sister, and being soon afterwards conducted from Vientia to Na^ 

^ pies, the King advanced itf person, as far os the ’ Portella,’ where 

* the Neapolitan and Papal territories divide, in order to receive hie 

* new bride, She was then not sixteen years old ; and though sh« 

* could not by any means be esteemed handsome, yet she ponessed 

< many charms. Ferdinand manifested on his part, neither asdor 

* nor indiffer^ce for the Queen. On the morning after his nup* 

^ tialf, which took place in the beginning of May 1768, when the 
^ wea(hesd|iras very warm, he rose at an early hour, and went out, 

* M usual to itbe ohase, leaving his young wife in bed* Thole 
jLwurtiers who accompanied him, having inquired of his Majesty 
^pdw . he liked her | DormS com un nmazmiUj * replied he, * ef 

un^}om%* Such an answer would be esteemed, any^ 
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* where except at Naples, most indecorous ; but here we ire Fami- 
‘ Harmed to far greater Violations of propriety and decency^ Those 
^ acts and functions which are never mentioned in England, and 

* which are there studiously concealed, even by the vulgar, here are 
‘ openly performed. * p. 235 — 241. 

The account given by Sir John Dick, of his share in kid- 
napping the unhappy woman called the Princess Tarrnkanoif, 
should be known as generally as possible, because it is a man’s 
own defence against the charge of a horrible crime. 

< I lived during several years in habits of familiar acquaintance 
with Sir John Dick, who retained, at fourscore, all the activity 
middle life, together with the perfect possession of his memory and 
faculties, hie was an agreeable, entertaining, well-bred man, who 
had seen much of the world. Dining in a large company at Mr 
Thomas Hope’s, in Berkeley Square, on Sunday the lOth of Feb« 
ruary 1799, I sat by Sir John Dick; and, well knowing his inti* 
macy with Alexis Orloff, 1 inquired of him whefe the Count then 
was \ * He is, ’ answered Sir John Dick, * at present at Leipsic^ 
« from which place he wrote to me only three weeks ago. The 

* Emperor Paul commanded him to travel, after having made him 
^ and Prince Baradnskoi, both of whom assisted in the termination 

* of Peter the Third’s life, assist likewise at the funeral ceremonies 

* of that Prince. They held the pall, and actually mounted guard 

* over the body, in the church of the Citadel of Fetersburgh, re- 

* maining the whole night with the corpse. Alexis went through 

* this function with perfect composure. ’ Encouraged by the frank- 

ness of this r^ly, 1 ventured to ask him if he had read the Narra- 
tive of the rrincess TaVrakanoff’s seiaure, related in La Vie de 
Catherine Scconde ? * I have certainly perused it, ’ said he, and 

’ not without some concern, as I am there accused by name, no 

* less than my wife, of having been a party to the act of trans- 
’ porting by violence, a young, unsuspecting, and innocent Prin- 

* cess, on board the Russian fleets 1 will relate to you, as a man 

* of veracity, all the part that I took, and all I know, reladve to 

* the pretended Princess in question, who is there asserted to have 

* been a daughter of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, by Alexis Ra* 

* zoumoffsky. 

* During the time that the Russian squadron lay in the harbour 

* of Leghorn in I77l, Alexis OrloiF, who wUs the Admiral, resid- 

* ed frequendy, if not principally, at Pisa, where he hired a splen- 

* did house. One mornings about 1 1 o’clock, a Cossack, who was 

* in his service, and who acted as his courier, arrived at my door, 

* charged with a message, to inform me that his master, with some 

* company, in three carriages, meant to dine with me on that day. 

* I accordingly ordered a dinner to be prepared for his reception. 

* When he arrived, he brought with him a lady, whom he intro- 
^ troduced to my wife and to myself: but he never named her, 

* only tailing her, •• Q:iesta Varna. ” She was by no means 
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* handsome, though pnteel in her figure ; apparentif thirty years 
^ of age ; and had uie air of a person who had suffered Jn her 

< heal&. There seemed something mysterious about her, which ex- 
^ cited my curiosity, but which 1 could not penetrate. Considering 

* her with attention, it struck me forcibly that 1 had seen her before, 

^ and in England. Being determined, if possible, to satisfy myself 
^ on this point, as we stoc^ leaning against the chimney-piece in my ' 
' drawingroom, before dinner, I said to her, ** 1 believe, Ma’am, 
^ you speak English. ” ** 1 speak only one little, ” answered she. 

^ We sat down to dinner ; and, after the repast, Alexis Orloff pro- 

* posed to my wife, and to another lady who was there present, to 

* accompany him and the female stranger on board his ship. They 

* both declining it, Orloff took her with him in the evening. The 
^ boom or chain was then stretched across the harbour ; but a boat 

* came from the Russian Admiral^s ship, into which he put the ku 
^ dy, and accompanied her hhnself safe on board. 

* On the enstyng morning, when OilniT came on shore, he pro- 
^ ceeded to my house. His eyes were violently inflamed, and his 
^ whole countenance betrayed much agitation. Without explaining 
^ to me the cause or the reason of this disorder, he ownad that he 

* had passed a very tmpleasint night ; and he requested me to let 
^ him have soiAe of the most amusing books in my library, in order 

< io divert the lady who was on board his ship. I never saw her 

* again ; but 1 know that, soon afterwards, she was sent by Alexis 
^ in a frigaite to Cronstadt ; where, without being ever landed, she 

* was transferred up the Neva, to the fortress of Schlusselbourg, at 

* the moiUh of the lake Ladoga.. Catherine there confined her, in 
^ the very room that Peter the Third had oaused to be constiructed;* 

* with intenH to shut up herself in it. The Lady unquestionably 
^ died in that prisf^n, of chagrin; but she was not drowned by the 

* water of the Neva coining into bCr apartment, as is asserted in 

* La Vie de Caiherine Seconde, 

* Having stated to you, ^ continued Sir John Bick,^ * these 
^ circumstance^ I wilt now inform you, who, and of what descrip- 

* iion was the lady in question. Far from being, as i% pretended, a 
^ daughter of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia,>her father was a baker 

* of Nuremberg in Franconia. If, on this point, my testimony 
^ should appear to you doubtful or suspicious, the present Mar- 

* grave of Anspach, who' is in this country, and who knew her well, 

* IS ready to testify the same fact. She was a woman of pleasure, 

* during a short time, both in Paris, and here in London ; at which 

* last mentioned city, she bad picked up a few words of English. 

* Prince l^icbolas Radaivil, who was driven out of Poland by the 

* Kuseitns, havingmet with hetv made her his misUress, and carried 

* her with him into Italy. Iti order to revenge himself on Cathe- 

* rine, who had^expelled him from his native country, and confis- 

* cated his imm^se estates in Lithuania r he resolved on calling her 

Princess Tarrakanofl^, pretending that she was Elizabeth’s 
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* daughter. Such she was* in factji enhsidered to Be bjr many peo- 

* ple^ and the report acquiring strength* soon reached Peiersburgh. 
^ Catherine* naturally alarmed at the ejcistence of a pretender* who 

* who might lay claim to the very throne of Russia ; and being in* 

* formed that Prince Radaivil asserted her right to the empire* as a 

* legitimate daughter of Elizabeth by RazoumofFsky* to whom she 

* had been secretly married ; thought that not a moment was to be 

* lost* in securing the person of so dangerous a rival. She issued 
‘ private orders, therefore, to Alexis Orloff^ enjoining him to gain 

* possession of the pretended Princess, at all events* and by every 

* possible means* either of money or violenccr To so great a height 

* did the Empress’s apprehensions rise* that OrloiF avowed to me^ 

* he had received the positive commands of her Majesty* to pursue 
< her even to Ragusa* if necessary ; where it wds understood sliehad 

* retired ; to demand her from the government of that small Repub- 

* lie ; and if they should refuse to give her up, to bombard the city* 

* and to lay it in ashes. But, Alexis found means to entrap, or to 

* entice her, without either disturbance or hostility. He treated 

* her as his Mistress, while he resided at Pisa, and while she lay on 

* board his ship at Leghorn. These are all the particulars that I 

* know relative to her, and all the share that I had in her deten- 

* tion, or her misfortunes. ’ p. 183-89. 

On this" narrative several observations present themselves. Slv 
N. Wraxall intimates some doubts of its truth;— notwithstanding 
which doubts* ’ be lived in habits ofyai^e/iar. acquaintance with 
’ the narrator. * The credit of the narrative is not strengthen- 
ed by the mild and respectful language in which he describes 
two Russian grandees, ’ btdh of whom assisted in the termination 

* of Peter the Third^slifel * One of these persons whose partici- 

i )ation in murder is thus courteously described* was Alexis Or- 
off* to whom Dick was so abjectly subservient as to receive and 
execute orders for a dinner for his mistress* whose name he did 
not deign to communicate. It appeared that Orloff did propose 
to Lady Dick and ^ another lady ’ to accompany his unknown 
mistress on board the Russian ship* (for what innocent purpose 
Dick does not explain)* which is evidently the foundation of 
Castera’s story ; and Sir John does not say that their declining 
to go on board proceeded from any repugnance to be engaged 
in the atrocious fraud of Orloff. It is evident that the appear-, 
ance and language of Orloil'next day must have excited his sus- 

J icions at least ; yel he took no measures to deliver the victim< 
le gives a strange notion of his own fceliqgSy by staying, as a 
mitigation* that slie died of a broken heart in the dungeon* in- 
nead of being drowned* as is commonly believed* by clie over-, 
flow of the Neva. After his knowledge of the fatal issue l)f this 
unparalleled act of unmanly and base atrocity* he eontined to bo 
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on terms of friendship and correspondence with the perpetrator. 
Let us add, on the authority of Sir N. Wraxall, that DicSt re- 
ceived a Russian order of knighthood (whether before or after 
the trepanment, is not said), and that he derived ‘ great pecu- 

* niary advantages ’ from supplying the Russian fleet under Or- 
lolf’s command, then lying at Leghorn. If finglish consuls will 
earn wealth and titles by ‘betraying prisoners into the hands of 
foreign tyrants, it is at least fit that no part of the evidence of 
their guilt should be concealed from their country. 

The connexion of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick with the 
lllumincui is supposed in this book to be the cause of his dismis- 
sal from the Prussian service. But it is seldom possible to exa- 
mine one of its anecdotes, without finding new proofs of inaccu- 
racy. The true cause of Prince Ferdinand leaving the Russian 
service, (for he resigned, and was not dismissed), is to be found 
in Thiebault. {Mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans^ vol. 11. p. 372.) 
A colonel of a regiment of cavalry, in garrison at Magde- 
burgh, of which he was governor, whom he had put under ar- 
rest, was enlarged by the King without reference to the Prince. 
This exertion of royal authority was resented by Prince Ferdi- 
nand, who immediately sent in his resignation, and retired to 
Brunswick. His letter of resignation is published by Thiebault, 
which seems to establish the truth of his narrative. Without 
this corroboration, it might have been unsafe to rely implicitly 
on Thiebault, who often evidently wrote from imperfect recol- 
lection, and who is seldom scrupulous in weighing the proof of 
a striking anecdote. 

Sir Nathaniel (Vol. I. p. 2G2, &c.) tells us a marvellous story 
of the executioner of Strasburgh, who, in the year 1774? or 
1775, was brought blindfold, after two days journey, to a castle 
in Germany, where he beheaded a lady apparently of*' distinc- 
tion, on a scaffold covered with black, in the midst of a large 
haU. This lady, Sir Nathaniel believes to have been a Princess 
of Wirtemberg, who married the Prince of Tour and Taxis, 
and who had attempted to push her husband into the river. But 
if the Prince of Tour and Taxis was desirous of putting his wife 
secretly to death, why did he send for the executioner of Stras- 
burgh ^ and how could such a death, with so much ceremonial 
and preparation, have been kept a secret from the servants and 
neighbours of the castle i The story would in itself only be au 
instancy of Sir Nathaniel’s credulitv; but he gives it some addi- 
tional importance, by telliug us, that * the private annals of the 

* great houses and sovereigns of the German Empire, would 
< Ipmish numerous instances of similar severity exercised in 
*r,|heir own families during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen-^ 
;;|nries,* 
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Reasonable men require stronger proofs of a narrative^ in 
pro]:^rtion to its deviating from the common course of nature, 
especially when it charges monstrous crimes. The credulous 
vulgar, believe a tale in proportion to its atrocity. No reader 
of these memoirs can hesitate in which of the two classes the 
author is to be placed. Among many blameable instances of his 
credulity, or desire of ministering to the malicious curiosity of 
the vulgar, none is more reprehensible than his account of the 
death of Louis XVI. 

* His personal courage itself, whatever flattery may assert, or 
candour may suggest, was problematical. That he displayed con- 
siderable presence of mind, and contempt of death, when surround- 
ed by a furious populace, in October 1789. at Versailles, and in 
July 1792, at the Tuilleries, cannot be disputed ; but, on the scaf- 
fold, in January. 1793, for the performance of which last act he 
must nevertheless have been prepared, by all the aids of reflection, 
and all the supports of religion, he did not comport himself with the 
serenity and self possession that characterized Charles the First, and 
Mary, Queen of IScots, when laying down their heads on the Block. * 
First Edit Vol. 1. p. ll^. 

Yet the insignificant anonymous note from Paris in the next 
page, seemingly introduced for no other purpose than that of 
informing the public of the author’s acquaintance with the Duke 
of Dorset, states, that * Louis suffered death with the most he- 
roic courage ; ’ and it is now perfectly well known, that though 
he struggled for an instant with the executioner, it was not from 
the least apprehension of death, but from a transient impulse of 
resentment against precautions which he felt as indignities. It 
is a certain fact, resting uppn evidence of a peculiarly unsus- 
pected kind, that no man ever looked on danger and death with 
more calmness than this unha|>py monarch. 

There is, it must be owned, in the worst pf Sir Nathaniel’s 
tales, less marks of malice than of gossiping credulity, and of a 
passion for telling wonderful stories. Yet he knows how to make 
seasonable excepiions. He is extremely discreet and loyal in 
peaking of the King and the Regent. His scrupulous regard 
for the reputation of the Powerful, should have taught him to 
show at least some caution in mating the character of the 
defenceless and the dead. Of the Prince Regent he is pleased 
to observe, — * Had Johnson been now living, he might, in- 

* deed, witness the finest model of grace, dignity, ease and af- 

* fability which the world has ever beheld, unii^ in the same 

* person. In him are really blended, the majesty of Louis the 
^ Fourteenth, with the amenity of Charles the Second. ’ Vol. L 
p. 375. However unquestionably just this commendation may 
pe, it would have bad more efi^t from a more competent judge, 
or from one who had better opportunities of observation | and 
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would have had the merit of more unsuspected xndependencey if 
it h^! been hpstowed on a dead Prince. As a compensation for 
supei'n^r elepanre of manners^ he discovers a paruile] between 
Gcorire the Third and Marcus Aurelius, which had hitherto 
escaped the most zealous of his Majesty’s panegyrists. ‘ He re- 
sembles, too, in the leading features of his character, the Anto- 
jiines ; ’ but it is not said, whether the resemblance consists most 
in the talents of a philosopher or in those of a general. 

To deceased Kings and Princes, even of our own line, he is 
pretty rigid. He tells us, that George the Second impatient- 
ly longed for the death of his eldest son ; that he expressed 
disappointment at hearing that the Prince was better ; and ea- 
gerly udJ the C^ountess of Yarmouth, as a piece of good news, 

* Freddy is dead. ■ His account of Prince Frederic, also^ 
is perfectly exempt from flattery, though it is not such as 
to excuse the unnatural feelings which are here ascribed (we 
hope falsely) to his Royal Father. That the Prince died great- 
ly in debt, and that his debts were never paid, is a reproad not 
^ exclusively applicable to him as our author seems to imagine. 
It is the usual fate of bungling encomiasts, to defeat the effect 
pf their general praise, by the particular facts which they select 
to justify it. Many anecdotes related by this writer (perhaps 
most untruly), have an eflect rather opposite to his intention. 
In the spring of 1783. he seriously tells us, that * the King, rc- 

* duced to despair, unquestionably meditated the extraordinary 
f prfiject of yiditing his Electoral Dpniin ions, and of relinquish- 
f ing, for a time, to the Coalition, ibp power of which they had 
f forcibly posses^ themselves. But, on communicating his in- 
^ tention to the Chancellor^ that minister, far from encourag- 
f the proposition, gave it bis strongest disapprobation, 
f * There is nothing easier. Sir, ” ^id he, with his cbaractcris- 
f tic severity. of voice and manner, ** than to go oyer to Hano- 

ver; but it may not prove easy to return. Recollect 
f‘ James II. ' Vol. 11 . p. 32 J. 

If Lord Tburlow treats in this manner a proposal for a yi- 
^it of mere amusement to Hanover, his answer was equally ab« 
surd and unbecoming. If the Ring proposed a temporary re^ 
aignation of the royal authority, beca^se Lord North ana Mr 
Fox were ministers, t^e inference against the probability of 
answer would be slill stronger, though of a quite different 
iiatut^. he proceeds iii another place in the same strain. 

* his fortitude sunk under the bondage to which V the Coa- 

f pO'** had subjected him. His natural equality of temper, suayi* 
ef manners, and cheerfulne^ of di^rttnent, forsaking him in a| 
||Heat inhere, he became silent fliongh^nl, taciturn, and nncom-' 
pianicative. fibmetimes, whm he leuded at Windsor, mounting hi^ 
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horse, accompanied by an equerry and a single footman ; after riding 
ten 01 ^ twelve miles, scarcely opening his lips, he would dismount 
in order to inspect his hounds, or to view his farming improve- 
ments : then getting on horseback again^ he returned back to the 
Queen’s Lodge in the same pensive or disconsolate manner. From 
time to time, he admitted Mr JenUnsoo and Lord Thurlow, both 
of whom were Privy Councillors, to pay their respects to him. He 
even repeated to the latter of those distinguished persons, hU wish^ 
already expressed, of going over to his Electoral Dominions for a few 
months, and abandoning to the Ministers, the power of which they 
had got possession. But Lord Thurlow, after again dissuading him 
from having recourse to any strong or violent expedirats for procur- 
ing present emancipation ; exhorted him to wait for a favourable 
occasion, which Fox’s impetuosity or imprudence would probably 
furnish, to liberate himself from the yoke of the Coalition. ’ p. 376, 
377. 

* The [India) Bill, thus far organized, and having been approved 
in the Cabinet, wa^ then submitted to the King, for his perusal and 
sanction : accompanied toith becoming eApressions qf the ivish and do- 
Are entertained by Ministers^ to accrmmodaie it to his Majesty's ideas 
upon every pointy before it should be brought into ParliamenU Una* 
ble of himself, wi^out some assisunce, to form a competent judg- 
ment upon its complicated provisions, operation, and general results. 
It was understood and believed that the King had early thought pro- 
per to lay it confidentially before Lord Thurlow ; desiring at the 
same time to know his legal opinion respecting its naiute. Com- 
mon rumour added, that opinion delivered by Lord Thurlow, 
represented it as calculated to render Ministers independent of the 
Crown, and as containing many clauses injurious to, or nearly sub- 
versive of the British Constitution itself ; hut that His Majesty was 
advised to wait for its more complete development, before he ex- 
pressed any disapprobation, or attempted any resistance. ’ p. 4?1 2. 

The result of this supposed advice of Lord Thurlow follows. 

* In this critical juncture^ his Majesty caused such arguments or ex^ 
postulations to be offered to many Members of the House of Lords% 
Spiritual as toell as Temporal ; and the necessity of resistanee voas so 
strongly depictured by his emissariess as to overturn aH Foa^s machinery 
in an instant. Proxies given to the minister were suddenly revoked; 
and after first leaving the Administration in a minority of eight, up- 
on the question of adjournment, the bill itself was subsequently re- 
jected two days later, on the 17th of December, by nineteen votes. 
One hundred and seventy-ore Peers voted on the occasion, either in 
person or by proxy ; a prodigious attendance, if we consider the li- 
mited numbers of die peerage at that time. 

^ The Archbishops of Canterbury and of York led the way; 
though the former prelate, whose connexions, political and matri- 
monial, seemed to connect him with the * Coalition, ’ had been pre« 
piously regarded as a firm ^supporter of die measure. Nor can It 
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excite snrprisej that all those noble individualsy without exceptioUt 
who occupied situations in the royal household^ or near the Ring’s 
person, should, without fastidiously hesitating, give the example of 
tergiveuation. They abandoned Ministers, and joined the Crown ; 
xnanifesting .by their votes how vast is the personal influence of the 
•Sovereign, when strenuously exerted, over the members of the Up- 
per House of Parliament The Prince of Wales, who, when it was 
Tnoved to adjourn on the 15th, had voted in person with the Admi- 
nistration, having received a notification of his father’s disapproba- 
tion of the East India bill, absented himself on the second division, 
when tliat measure was finally rejected. Lord Rivers, one of the 
Xords of the King’s bedchamber, who had given his vote by proxy 
to the * Coalition, ’ on the first question, withdrew it on the second 
^vision ; as did the Earls of Hardwicke and Egremont. Lord 
f&ormont, though, as being a Member of the Cabinet and President 
t)f the Council, he had personally supported the bill on the 15th, 
yet voted on the other side, forty-eight hours afterwards. His un- 
cle, the Earl of Mansfield, who was supposed to have influenced him 
an this determination, exhibited the same example. Both were pre^ 
sent in the first division, as supporters of the measure ; and both 
appeared in the House as enemies to it, when thrown out on the 
17th of December. The Earl of Oxford, one of his Majesty’s most 
antient servants, who had been near his person more than twenty 
years, in the capacity of a Lord of the Bedchamber, having been 
induced to support the * Coalition * by his proxy on the 15th> sent 
it to the opposite side on the subsequent division. ’ p. 442-— 444. 

What follows is the moral judgement of Sir Nathaniel. 

^ It will be readily admitted, that if we try the conduct of George 
the Third, in personally interposing to influence the Debates, and to 
Tender himself master of the deliberations of the Upper House, by 
the spirit of our Constitution, as fixed since the expulsion of James 
the Second ; it appears subversive of every principle of political 
freedom. Such an ill-timed and imprudent interference; had in 
fact laid the foundation of all the misfortunes of Charles the First. 
But, the same line of conduct, which in 1641 excited indignation, 
in 1783 awakened no sentiment of national condemnation. On the 
contrary, tlie King’s position being perfectly understood, the impos* 
sibility of bis extrication from the Ministerial toils, appeared so 
clearly demonstrated, unless by u decided personal effort to arrest 
the Bill, that the Country at large affixed its sanction to the act. 
There teere, nevertheless, it must be admitted, many indiridmle 
ihonghl that the royal disapprobation should have been earlier signijiedi 
and toho inclined to accuse the King ^ something like dupUdiy or de- 
eeption^ in his treatment of Administration. We must hoeoever candid^ 
iy allotip, that he ' toas not bound to observe any measures of scrupulous 
dfUsa^, toith men toho had entered his CaUnet by violence^ who held 
him in bondage, and who meditated to render that bondage per* 
f(6tual.' First Edit. Vol. II. p. 447, 44fi. 
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Such being his moral judgement, Jet us try it by a short sum- 
maiytof the facts, resting on his own statement, to which it re- 
lates. According to his narrative, to which wc desire not to he 
understood ss acceding, the King, who had rheerfuliy borne the 
calamities of civil war, the surrender of his armies to an inex* 
perienccd militia, and the loss of the finest provinces of his em- 
pire, was plunged into a state of melancholy and despair, be-* 
cause, in the choice of his ministers, he had been reduced to the 
necessity of being guided by the advice of the House of Com- 
mons, rather than by the suggestions of his own judgement, 
or by the counsels of more secret advisers. He is said to have 
been advised to watch for an opportunity of destroying these mi- 
nisters ; and, in the interval, to dissemble his plans, at least, 
if not his repugnance. The India Bill is laid ^fore him with 
an assurance from his ministers of their disposition to adapt it, 
as far as possible, to his Majesty’s opinion. He is secretly ad- 
vised, that the bill is subversive of the constitution! but advis- 
ed, at the same time, to conceal his sentiments, till the minis- 
ters, trusting to his apparent approbation or acquiescence, had 
laid their measure before Parliament, and advanced too far for 
the possibility of retreat. . As they had declared their wish to 
accommodate their bill to the King’s sentiments, it is manifest 
that this narrative represents the India Bill, the sacredness of 
chartered rights, and the erection of a power subversive of the 
constitution, as merely the pretexts, and in no degree, even the 
slightest, the motives of the royal hostility to the * ministers, 
lueir guilt consisted in having owed their power to the confi- 
dence of Parliament, instead ol deiiving it from the personal fa- 
vour of the Crown. The King hiiTiself, however, had received 
the Whig party into his councils, on the same terms, in 1765 
and in 1782. King William bad been obliged to entrust him- 
self to the Tories. Queen Anne endured the Whi^ for four 
or five of the most glorious years in our history. George the 
First learned to conquer the resentment which he felt at Sir 
Robert Walpole’s resignation. George the Second was com- 
pelled to yield to Mr Pitt, of whom he could not speak witli 
common temper. In all, or in most of these cases, the import- 
ant circumstances were the same as in 1783. The limited mo- 
narch of a free county sacrificed his own judgement or inclina- 
tion in the choice of Ministers of State, to the public voice, to 
the counsels of his Parliament, and to the necessity of forming 
a popular and vigorous administration. The coarse and ridi- 
culous expressions of * entering the cabinet by violence, * jmd 
^ liolding the King in bondage, ’ might have b^n applied, and 
were, by the sycophants of the Court, applied to the formcir 
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eases, as well as to that of the Coalition. Towards ministerty 
however, who obtain power on thefMf well known and uniwsfd- 
ly recognized principles, it is the opinion of this memoir'writerf 
* that a King is not bound to observe any measures of scrupu^ 
hms delicacy* * 

Hfs defence is generally as injurious to his clients as his pane- 
^Tic to his patrons. Being resolved always to condemn Mr 
Fox, he makes the following wretched attempt to justify Lord 
North’s part in the Coalition, on grounds peculiar to tliat most 
amiable and respectable noblmtan* 

* Lord North’s junction with the party which had so long oppos* 
cd him, has always appeared to me to admit of much more pallia- 
tion, than the conduct of Fox and his adherents. The former No- 
bleman, bif no means in ver^ affluent cireumstances^ encumbered with 
a numerous family, saw himself proscribed and excluded from the 
Cabinet, for .having unsuccessfully maintained the Prerogative of the 
Crown, and the Supremacy of Parliament, against the American In- 
surgents* In this situation, unprotected by the Sovereign, who was 
unable to extend any assistance to him ; and unpopular with the na- 
tion, because he had been unfortunate ; Fox opened his arms, and 
offered him an alliance. Was he bound to reject it, and thus pass a 
sentence of political exclusion on himself i — But, even if he had so 
done, worse evils presented themselves in prospect. A union between 
Fox and PitU would have eventually produced, in all probability, his 
own impeackment, ^nd that of other members of bis former Cabinet. 
Nor could he have found any security from such a prosecution, ei- 
ther in the royal authority, in the adherence of the House of Com- 
mons, or in the affection of the country. He might have been made 
the vtctim and the sacrifice, for the loss of empire, for the disgraces, 
defeats, capitulations, and ruinous expenditure of an unfortunate 
war. Fox and Burke»had a hundred times menaced him with the Uock. 
Piit% who, k was evident^ entertained similar opinions respecting his 
Administration, did not at all conceal them. By accepting the o- 
vertures of the Rockingham party. Lord North, therefore, at least 
secured his personal stffiiy, and opened to himself an avenue to the 
resumption of power. ^ Vol. II. p. 300, 301. 

It is needless to point; out to any reader the atrocity of this 
libel on; the meinory of Lord North. His character is too well 
known, to suffer by the faults of his voluntary and intrusive ad- 
vocate. He was a man of honour and spirit, as well as of ^eqi- 
tle nature and of the happiest temper. To commend his inte- 
grity would be an insult not otily to him, but to those who in our 
age h|ve filled the first place among English statesmen. No such 
ii^en are ever suspected of such faults by any one above the lowest 
vulgar. But this part of Lord North's character was so promi- 
lient, that those who observed it closely speak of it with a 
pra^tb of expression somewhat unusual in describing the more 
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ordinary moral qualities of human nature. Gibbon ascribes to 
him ^ spotless integrity. ’ Burke calls him a man * of the moet 
perfect disinterestedness. * 

* From such the world will judge of men and books ! ’ 

Yet it is of such a man that our author ventures to say, that he 
went into office to increase his income, and to save his life \ 
This is said loo as an apology, or, as he is pleased to call it, * a 
palliation. ’ 11 he had voluntarily united with Mr Fox, he 

would, in the opinion of his judicious and modest apologist, 
have been disgraced ; but because he acted from cowardice and 
selfishness, he preserved his honour ! 

Not content with these aspersions on the honour and spirit of 
Lord North, he, in the same breath, pronounces the most 
scandalous libel on the humanity and on the justice of the most 
illustrious of his contemporaries. Mr Fox, Mr Burke, and 
Mr Pitt, if we may believe him, would have brought Lord 
North to the scaffold ! Without a pretence of law, without the 
colour of informal justice (if that expression was ever allowable), 
it is here supposed that three of the greatest Englishmen of their 
age were to combine, in order to compel the King, the Parlia* 
ment, and the Nation, to put a great Minister, and a most ex- 
cellent man, to death, for no other offence than a difference of 
political opinion. 

He is betrayed into these monstrous statements by his deter- 
mination to condemn every act of Mr Fox, and by the conse- 
quent necessity of finding a separate defence for Lord North's 
snare in the coalition. If he had been contented with the justi- 
fication common to both, on the principles without which a 
powerful administration can seldom be formed, he would have 
escaped such absurdities. Into the general question of the Coa- 
lition of 1768, this is not the place to enter. How far it may 
be justified or excuse<l, we are not now called upon to consider; 
but it is perfectly certain, that, if it be coiidemed, it must be 
merely oh the ground of its impolicy, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that period. That political opposition ought ne- 
ver to be tainted by personal animosity, — that it does not natu- 
rally imply even personal disesteem,— and that it may and ought 
to cease when the subjects in dispute no longer exist, are gene- 
ral principles of most indubitable certainty, on which ail Eng- 
lish Statesmen since the Revolution have avowedly acted. The 
history of the eighteenth century is a history of Coalitions. 
Those of the Duke of Marlborough with the Whigs, and of 
the Duke of Newcastle with Mr Pitt, both after great and al- 
most fundamental differences of opinion, produced the most pros- 
perous and popular administrations of that period. Why that 
North and 1^ Fox was less ibrtunatei is a ques^oti 
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which wouir] require some investigation. Ci.rtainly the hostility 
of the Court was the main cause of their fall. ^ 

The rancour every where displayed by the author against Mr*" 
F 0 X 9 will be ngarded by the friends of that great man with the 
most undisturbed contempt. They will truly ascribe it to no- 
thing worse than sycophancy. Many independent men un- 
doubtedly were the opponents of Mr Fox, and still disapprove 
great part of bis conduct; but tliey have the misfortune of 
having every sycophant in the kingdom on their side. His 
i'riends have at least the consolation of being perfectly secure 
from such vile company. Speaking of the riots of 1780, Sir 
K. observes — 

* Fox contented himself with condemning the Authors of the Dis- 
orders, but took no active part in their suppression. On the con- 
trary, he refused to lend any personal support to Government, when 
pressed, in the House of Commons, to cooperate for the extrication 
of the Capital ; though Burke, who was ^ere present, loudly ex- 
pressed his wish for unanimity and association in that moment of na- 
tional distress. It is impossible not to recollect, that as they thus 
diverged in different lines durihg the Riots of 1780, so in 179^9 
twelve years later, they exhibited a similar diversity of conduct ; 
Burke lending his powerful aid to prop Monarchical Government, 
while Fox remained the advocate of Republicanism, and the apolo- 
gist of the French Revolution. ' First Edit. Vol. I, p. S42. 

It is not to vindicate Mr Fox from the ridiculous imputation 
of having been neutral or lukewarm in the riots of 1780, but 
as a new example of that unparalleled negligence of truth which 
characterizes this book, that we insert, upon tl\e highest autho- 
rity, the following anecdote of the conduct of Mr Fox during 
the scenes of tumult and destruction which an execrable bigotry 
brought on the British capital 

During the riots, twentv gentlemen remained threfe nights on 
guard at the Marquis of llockinghain’s house, armed with 
muskt ts, and heavy pistols in their belts. Among them were Mr 
Thomas Grenville, General F^uzpatrick, and Mr Fox. I'bey 
were well entertained by their host ; and, as may be easily be- 
lieved of such persons, they were very much satisfied with each 
other’s suciet) : But Fox became at last tired of his inactivi- 
ty; and, curious to know how matters went on in the street, 
he proposed to some of his companions, to go out to recon- 
noitre. He accordingly sallied forth with Fitzpatrick and an- 
other;^j|nd when they bad proceeded so far in Bond Street as 
tQ opposite to Bicnheim Street, they found a Catholic 

in that street attacked by the mob, and a bonfire in a 
. before it. After having observed two young men fiequent- 
briiig out articles of furniture, and to throw them into the 
Fox reoiarked, that only two men did all the mischief; 
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and, turninjT round to his companions, cried cut, • By ^ 

J cannf)t look on quietly at all this any longer. ' l leiminediate^- 
ly, with his own hands, collared one of the young men, and 
brought him prisoner to Lord Rockingham’s house, where he 
remained until he was taken into custody by the police officers. 
This man was afterwards tried and convicted among the few 
^ rioters who had b^n taken in the fact of doing mis»cbief that 
night 

Mr Fox was, indeed, before that time, distinguished by his 
detestation of the penal code against the Ciitholics. On his visit 
to Dublin in 1777, he announced the necessity of its abolition^ 
with a zeal which some of his most eminent friends in Ireland 
did not then share. Nothing can more show the incorrigible 
vulgarity of Sir Nathaniel’s understanding, than his repetition 
of the idle slander against Lord Effingham, and his serious dis- 
cussions, as well as maliciou^i insinuations, respecting the con- 
nexion of the Opposition with the riots. Two of the most dis- 
tinguished members of that 0|)position, Sir George Saville and 
Mr Dunning, moved and seconded the bill of imperfect tolera- 
* tion, which occasioned these riots. 

His account of the decay of General Fitzpatrick’s mind, de- 
serves to be noticed, as another example of falsehood in relating 
the most recent events. Those who met that distinguished person 
on the last day of his dining abroad, which was within a fortnight 
of his death, can bear witness to the perfect soundness of his un- 
derstanding, and even to the refinement and elegance of some of 
his observations on literature, notwithstanding the depression and 
feebleness to which he was then reduced, by a distemper which 
so soon after proved fatal. It must at the same time be ad- 
mitted, that here, as elsewhere, disregard of truth is more 
the vice of Sir Nathaniel than intentional falsehood. In re- 
spect to General Fitzpatrick, it is probable that he speaks 
without knowledge, rather than against it. It is very unlikely 
that he should Live had any opportunity of being better in- 
formed. The General’s manners, we are told by Sir Nathaniel, 
^ though lofty and assuming^ were, nevertheless, elegant and pre- 
possessing. ’ The correctness of this description rivals its ele- 
gance. But, if they ever met, it'is not improbable that, influ- 
enced by the native dignity of bis character, the General might 
have involuntarily receded from Sir Nathaniel’s approaches, in 
a manner which the latter alone could have thought * assuming. ' 
When a historical writer, within his proper province, which is 
naturally limited to tlie public acts of public men, and can at most 
be extended to anecdotes which serve to characterize them, after 
due inijuiry and examination, falls into occa'-:ional error^ he will; 
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doubtless* be entitled to mucli indulgence, and to ven mild cor- 
rection. But the writer who intrudes into private liw, and pre- 
sumes to invade the retirement of feebleness and malady* is held^ 
to accuracy at the peril of his character ; and deserves not the 
least mercy for his mistakes. It would be a most erroneous le- 
nity* to spare those who seek a disgraceful popularity; by expos- 
ing the decay of men of genius* to make sport for the rabble. 

It requires the fullest operation of the composing power of 
contempt to preserve the mind from some indignation* at read- 
ing in such a writer as this* that Mr Fox’s claims on office were 

* unsustained by moral qualities. ’ Vol. 11. p. 26. If we had 
read the same expressions applied to Mr Pitt* we are convinced 
that we should have experienced similar emotions; and we 
thought chat* on this occasion* they would have been felt and a- 
vowed by all those of every party who have a sense of the jus- 
tice due to great men* or an enlightened regard to the honour 
of their country. Slight* and perhaps single* ns the exception 
has been* it has surprised us. They would have been gross and 
unjustifiable* if they had been applied to any English statesman 
of the first class for the last century. Liberty would indeed have 
lost her noblest power ; our boast of superior morality would 
have been foolish* and the English character would have for- 
feited its proudest. distinction* if the justice of such a description 
had been possible. The character of Mr Fox will descend to 
posterity upon testimony somewhat more respectable than that 
of such writers as the present. * He has faults ; but they are 

* faults that, though they may in a small degree tarnish the lus- 

* tre* and sometimes impede the march of his abilities* have no- 
^ thing in them to extinguish the fire of great virtues. In those 

* faults there is no mixture of deceit* of hypocri^* oLpride, of 

* ferocity* of complexional despotism* or want of feeling for the 

* distresses of mankind. His are faults which might exist in 
< a descendant of Henry the Fourth of France* as they did ex- 

* ist in that Father of his country. Burke's WwkSf Vol. II. 
p. 420. 

To apply such language as Sir Nathaniel applies to Mr Fox* 
is indeed to libel all his eminent contemporaries* and* through 
them* the age and nation of which they were the ornaments. 
Alt ^ose persons of the high^ and purest character in the 
who loved and respected him $ those who were attach- 
sp to^im without interruption through all the vicissitudes of pen 
litics ; those who continued to feel ailectionate friendship for him 
hfter they ceased to act with him in public ; those who returned 
$0 his familiarity with eager joy as soon as their political differ- 
Inces terminated ; those who first became bis ficiew a^r a long 
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course of parliameniary hostility; and those who repeatedly pro- 
fessod^heir readiness and their desire to share with him tlie ad- 
Vniinistration of the State; were men to whom no intellectual 
power could have made amends for moral qualLiieSi, and who 
could have no friend without the highest viriues. To say no- 
thing of the living, the Marquis of Il'jckingham and Sir George 
Saville, Mr Bu^e and Mr Windham, Lord North and Mr 
Pitt, are wounded through the side of Mr Fox. 

It was not by his talents alone that he won the friendship of 
such men. It was * lor the powers of a superior mind, as thqr 
^ were blended in his attractive characier, with all the softness 

* and simplicity of a child it was because ^ no human be- 

* ing was ever more free from any tairtt of malignity, vanity or 

* falsehood ; ’ * it^was for his pure honour, for his tender heart, 
for his manly character ; it was ft*r tliis eminent possession of all 
the higher virtues of human nature, and this singular exemp- 
tion from all its greatest vices, still more than for the elevation 
of his genius, that he was be)r)ved by the best as well as greatest 
men of his age ; and his surviving friends would now be unwor- 
thy of the name, if they did not reject with scorn, all praise be- 
stowed on his talents at the expense of his moral character. 

Sir Nathaniel tells us wiih his usual coarseness, that ^ immo- 

* rality, or even profligacy abstractedly considered^ formed no 
^ bar to employment under George the Third. ’ (vol 11. p. i8.) 

* Z wiU not believe, ’ said Mr Burke, ^ what no c»ther man liv- 

* ing believes, that Mr Wilkes was punished for the indecency 
V of his publications, or the impiety of his ransacked closet* 

* Does not the public behold with indignation, persons not only 
< generally scandalous in their lives, but the identical persons, 

* who, by their society, their example, their instruction, their 

* encouragement, have drawn this man into the very faults which 

* have furnished the Cabal with a pretence tor his persecution, 
^ loaded with every kind of favour, honour and distinction, 

* which a Court can bestow ? Add but the crime of servility, 

* (the feedum crimen servituits) to every other crime, and the 

* whole mass becomes instantly transmuted into virtue. ’ 

Vol. 1. p. 471. 

Our author, with all his reverence for Courts and Ministers, 
has a ridiculous partiality for Junius, to whose testimony, and 
even to whose authority he does not hesitate seriously to appeal. 
Among the exaggerations by which that celebrated libeller has 
overpassed the average licentiousness of his fellows, there is 
H^rcely any more remarkable than the passage in which he calls 
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Lord Mansfield * the very worst and most dangerous man ini 

* the kingdom. ’ The caution with which Sir N. ventures to 
hesitate a doubt of the entire justice of that description, is ex« 
quisitely ludicrous — < severe and perhaps unmerited as these ac« 

* cusations may appear. ’ 

On the same excellent authority he has thought fit to revive 
the long exploded scandal against the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, the Duke of Bedford, and Lord Bute, respecting the 
treaty with PVance in 1763. The original author of this scan- 
dal was Dr Musgrave, a physician at Paris, whose examination 
at the bar of the House of Commons in 1770 * is sufficient to 
convince any reader of tolerable understanding, that he was a 
weak and credulous man, quite worthy of being quoted by Sir 
N. Wraxall. His tale was, that M. de Choiseul having resolved 
on bribing the fiM persons in England, including the King’s 
Mother, the Prime Minister, and one of the first noblemen of 
the kingdom, suffered such a secret to be known by the clerks 
in his office, by some officers in the army, by the Sardinian Se- 
cretary of Legation, by the Chevalier D’Eon, by M. L’Bscal- 
lies, a wine-merchant in London, and at last by the clerks in M. 
Delaborde’s banking-house, who made the remittances to Lon- 
don, and who were acquainted with their object and destination* 

It is little after this to add, that it was also known to the Due 

de Nivernois and M, Bussy If all this had been possible, 

the next fact might have been believed, — namely, that two or 
three of the many subordinate and obscure persons to whom 
this secret of guilt and infamy was entrusted, made no scruple 

• It is to be found in • The ^ (New) • Parliamentary History, * 
vol. KVL p- 763. London, 1813. We cannot quote careful and 
judicious collection, without bearing testimony to its singular merits* 
It deserves, as well as the new edition of the State Trials, to be num- 
bered among the most useful and best conducted works of late years. 
Both are indispensable parts of all collections of English history* 
The death of a person so singularly qualified for his task as Mr 
Hcwel, the editor of the State Trials, is a public loss very difficult 
to be repaired. The choice of a successor is a point in which histo* 
rical literature is materially concerned. To mention two such im- 
jeoltant works in a note, on the review of so worthless a publication 

diat before us, may s^m to be a treatment very unsuitable to 
tneir importance. The truth is, that it has long been intended to 
notice them more becomingly ; that such an iptention is far from 
being now relinquished ; but that experience of the accidents which 
are apt to delay the execution of literary pmjccts, induces us to take 
pbe earliest opportunity of apprizing all our readers of tlicit great 
^alue.. 
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of telling it to an English physician ; —though they might have 
heeif rleterred by the example of M. de Bussy’s secretary, who, 
having talked freely on this subject after his return from Lon- 
don, was sent to the Bastilc, — certainly a very slight punishment 
for such a perfidious indiscretion in a dipli)niaiic agent. Dr 
Musgrave immediately communicated this silly story to Lord 
Hatford, then embassador at Paris ; to his son, then Lord 
Beauchamp, and to several of his English patients in that city; 
who, as might be expected from men in their senses, all treated 
the tale with equal contempt. Not dismayed by their incredu- 
lity, he quitted his pursuits at Paris, and came over to London 
to prosecute his impeachment. He communicated his papers, 
first to the great persons most conspicuous in opposition, to the 
Duke of Newcastle, to the Duke of Portland, to the Marquis 
of Kockinghfini, to Mr Pitt, to Sir George Saviile, who nad 
all too much sense and honf)ur, to affect, for political purposes, 
a belief which it was impossible for them to feel. Foiled in that 

; uarter, he selected, as the next objects of his application, 
^ord Mansfield and Sir W. Blackstonc, apparently supposing 
them to be two of the eminentest men of England, the most 
disposed by their character and opinions to go out of their own 
province, in order to second the prosecution of Ministers upon 
the vague information of an obscure adventurer. 

Blackstonc considered him ^ as an enthusiast of disturbed ima- 
‘ gination. ’ Not discouraged by the general sense of all those 
whom he consulted, he laid his complaint before Lord Halifax, 
then a Secretary of State, who was perfectly justified in reject- 
ing it ; though, if it had borne any appearance of respectabi- 
lity, he might have been somewhat embarrassed by dn accusa- 
tion against the Duke of Bedford, his colleague in the Cabi- 
net, and Lord Bute, to whose advice the Ministers were gene** 
rally believed to owe their places. 

In the whole affair, Musgrave showed that utter ignorance of 
men and of business, that eager officiousness which thrusts it- 
self forward into every place without regard to the characters 
of individuals or to the distribution of official duty, that dog- 
matical confidence in statements resting upon little or rather 
no admissil>le, proof, which prove him to have been an incom- 
petent judge of the credibility of his original informants, and 
really !o be, what Sir W. Biackstone, with the characteristic 
elegance, and guarded stateliness, of his style, called him, * an 
• enthusiast of disturbed imagination ! ’ Col. Barre told him 
pretty |)laiiily, that his story reminded him of the Popish Plot ; 
and it must be owned, that he had some resemblance to Titus 
VOL. XXV. NO. 40. 0 
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Oates, in the improbability of his narrative, though certainly 
none in the nature of his motives. • 

These proceedings ocnirrcd in the year ; and from that ^ 
time the matter slept, till every slander against public men was 
quickened into life by the great dissensions which, three years 
after, followed the cxpiiUi.'>n of Mr Wilkes. In 1769, it pro 
duced pamphlets by Miisgrave, and by D’Eon who contradict- 
ed him. Musgrave having published an Address to the free- 
holders of Devonshire, it was thoi.glit expedient to extinguish 
this public scandal for ever, by examining him at the Bar of 
the House of Commons. In January 1770, he was examined ; 
and at that period of most acrimonious hostility between par- 
ties, when the majority, if not the whole of the persons accus- 
ed by Dr Musgrave, were peculiarly obnoxious to a power- 
ful Opposition, the House (we believe, wi'thout a dissentient 
voice) were of opinion, ‘ that it appears to this House, that 
‘ the information given by Dr Musgrave, in the year 1765, to 
‘ the Earl of Halifax, then being one of his Majesty’s Princi- 
‘ pal Secretaries of State, and now laid by Dr Musgrave bc- 

* fore this House, was in the highest degree frivolous and un- 

* worthy of credit, and such as couUl not afford any reasonable 
‘ foundation for the inquiry demanded by the sard Dr Mus- 

* grave. ’ Qm. J()?n\ Vol. XXXII. p. 6^2, 

The tale was patronized by no one in or out of Parliament, 
with tlie single exception of llie unscrupulous Junius. That 
such a story, so ori; jnating, so treated by all parties, and so un- 
aniitiously rcprobatc’d by a divided I louse of Commons, sliordd 
be revived, at the distance of forty- five years, by a man at large, 
and find its way into a decently printed octavo volume, is a mc- 
lanclioly proof of the almost indestructible tenacity of life which 
belongs to Slander; wijicli thus revives after seeming destruction, 
and reappears when the men and proofs who once destroyed it 
may no longer exist. Such tales are almost always circulated in 
the heat of the moment, among the ignorant enemies of eminent 
men ; but if ll^ey can be revived with impunity at any distance 
of time, the permanent reputation of such men w ill be at the 
mercy of the most foolish and impudent scribblers. 'Hiat any 
man should. have presumed to write such a sentence as the ff>]- 
lowing, would have been almost incrcdilc, on less evidence than 
ocular demonstration. ‘ Lord Bute, at the distance of half a 

* century, I w stilt believed to have rendered the treaty of J‘\)n- 

* tainebfeaii siibscrviont to his private emolument.’ Vf)l, I. p. 
429. But a« Sir N. W. lias presumed to write such a sentenee, 
and to constitute himself the representative of the general btiici*, 
it is our duty to protest egaitjst his right to the character winch 
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lie has aiTogitecl ; and to add, that such confident assertion of 
whjit^)v:ui he must own to be extremely doubtful, and silch levi- 
ty ill treatinjT the moral characters of men, is fully as mis- 
chievous, and very nearly as vicious as intentional falsehood. 

In reviving such a ch irgc, he has proceeded with such an un- 
conscientious contempt of truth and justice, ih it he does not ap- 
pear to have taken the trouble of reading Musgrave’s exami- 
nation. If he had, lie vvoiild have spared the foolish mys- 
tery of these ‘ gentlemen of rank and veracity to whom Mus- 
‘ grave told his story at Paris, and whose names 8ir N. con- 
‘ ceals, because they are still alive. ’ Tlic fact is, that Mus- 
grave told his tale to every one that would listen to him ; and 
therefore, this single instance of Sir N.’s delicacy happens to be 
one, where it was quite needless. He insinuates, that the Duke 
of Grafton was dismissed for having permitted this examina- 
tion ; though Lord North, the minister who publicly support- 
ed the inquiry, became immediately afterwards first Lord of the 
Treasury; and though the resignation of the Duke of (TraftOli 
is known by most persons, except Sir N., to have been con- 
nected with the resignations of T-iord Ciimbden, Lord Granliy, 
and Mr Dunning, which took place a few da^s before, and 
threatened to sulivcrt the administration. 

The calumny of Sir N. \V. must be allowed to have one sin- 
gular quality. It is irnpariial, or (if the reader prefers another 
word) it is uiulistinguishing. Before the Administration of Mr 
Pitt, no consiilerablc man is spared. The few whom he intends 
I to save, fall victims to his blundering defence. It would have 
been wonderful, therefore, if so considerable a person as the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne had escaped his hostility. He ac- 
cordingly tells us, that a supposition of the same sort as that 
which respected Lord Bute, was renewed against Lord Shel- 
burne on the peace of 1788, ‘ wuth greater virulence, and with 
bolder affirmations. * The increased virulence is mentioned, we 
presume, to give greater weight to the charge, by marking the 
temper, and therefore the probable equity of the accusers. 

The rumour of dealing in the Funds, arose, we have good 
reason to believe, from a considerable purchase made by a house 
at Glasgow, of which the chief partner was a near relation of 
the negociator at Paris. Lord Shelburne very anxiously inves- 
tigated the circumstances of the transaction, and, with his col- 
leagues at the Treasury Board, were satisfied that it was per- 
fectly fair. The story of the Irish mortgages was sure to find a 
place in such a collection as Sir Nathaniel's. It was on a level 
with his mind ; and current in those societies which he is likely 
to have frequented. If, before reviving so scandalous a tale, 

Oi? 
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he had made as much inquiry as a man of common conscience 
would fliink necessary before the dismissal of a footmaai, he 
might, with the jrreatest ease, have obtained demonstrative evi- 
dence of its falsehood. Legal proof exists that these Irish 
mortgages were undischarged many years subsequent to 1783. 
Many decisive proofs might be offered of the impossibility of 
Lord Shelburne's having enriched himself at that period* or 
greatly relieved his affairs from those embarrassments which his 
magnificent hospitality had occasioned, if the charge of Sir N. 
were of consequence enough to demand a sacrifice of the deli- 
cacy which belongs to such subjects. One fact may be men- 
tioned. The late Mr Horne Tooke^ after his separation from 
Lord Shelburne, became his bitterest enemy. His enmity was, 
in general, not languid ; and he was not always so fastidious in 
chiising his me^ins of hostility as so powerful a man might have 
safely been . . . Many gentlemen well known in the world, recol- 
lect his frequent declarations, that the rumours of the Prime 
■Minister’s stockjobbing in 1783, were, to his knowledge, utter- 
ly groundless. The reason which he assigned gave great weight 
to his testimony. Lord Shelburne’s agent in the city at that 
time, an eminent merchant still alive though no longer resi- 
dent in this country, had been for many years one of Mr 
Tooke’s intimate friends. Mr Tooke declared, that he had 
watched the movements and the conversation of that gentleman 
from day to day, with perhaps an eye of scrutinizing hostility ; 
that he had constant confidential conversation with liim about 
Lord Shelburne ; and that, from circumstances which he tlien ^ 
learnt respecting the state of his Lordship’s affairs, he knew that 
the stories in circulation could not be true. 

It would not be fit to lay open the circumstances w]ucb occa- 
sioned the political difference of Lord Shelburne and Mr Pitt, 
for so trifling a purpose as that of confuting Sir N. Wraxall. 
But the subject furnishes an occasion to point out one inacciw 
racy more. The Marquisate was not conferred on Lord Shel- 
burne at the suggestion of Mr Pitt. The Duke of Rutland^ 
on accepting the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, requested and 
obtained that mark of distinction for Lord Shelburne directly 
from the King. The fact is not important in itself ; but it 
serves as another proof how little credit is due to this author — 
who is in general least to be believed where his assertions are 
most {Confident. 

Otoe of the more curious parts of the book is tlie account of 
the management of the House of Commons. 

• A separation had indeed already taken place among Lord 
North’s immediate personal folio wcis. Of the two former Secreta- 
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ries of the Treasury, Sir Grey Cooper continued to support him in- 
variably ; but Robinson, conceiving himself absolved from any ob- 
ligation to accompany his ancient principal through all the conse- 
^quonces of his new political alliances, quirted altogether that party. 
No man in the House of Commons, as I have had occasion to re- 
mark, knew so much of its original composition, the means b^ ^A’hich 
every individual attained his seat, and in many instances Low far, 
and through what channels, he might prove accessible. Though 
Mr Pitt made the fifth first minister whom that Parliamenc had be- 
Tipld in the «:hort space of little more than twenty-one months, yet 
the individual n^enibers composing the Lower House had undergone 
only a very trifling variation since the general election. Reenurse 
was therefore had to Robinson, under tiic present delicate and ar- 
duous circun stances of public affairs, in order to obtain h*s active 
exertions ior Government. Ke complied with the application, and 
unquestionably rendeied very essential service. J have always con- 
sidered ihe Ha r/(/om of Abergavenny as the remiircratiop giv*Tiby 
the Crown for that assistance. Robinson*' ‘‘uly daughter and child 
had been married, some years before, to the Honourable Henry Ne- 
ville, eldest son of Loid Abergavenny, wlio was placed at tL^. Lead 
of the Ust of Hark created by Pitt, on the 11th of May 17H4>, not 
five months after the facts took place under our discussion. 

* While I am engaged on the subject of the House of Commons, 
and of the influence or corruption by which it has been always ma- 
naged, particularly during the last and a part of the present reign, 
1 shall relate some particulars which cannot perhaps be introduced 
with more propriety than in this place. We may see in the ‘ Me- 
‘ innirs of iVince Eugene of Savoy,' what influence he attributes 
jtn ihe ‘ presents of Champagne and Burgundy' made by Marshal 
ITallard, then a prisoner of war in England, to ‘ Right Hf ;.our«ble 
‘ Members of Parliament.* Nay, the Prince asserts positively, ihat 
in the same year, J 7 11 » when he came over in person to Lon with 
the avowed object of retaining, if possible, Queen Anne and her minis- 
ters in the Grand Alliance against France, he had recourye himsi if to 
corruption. ‘ daj/s des presem^ * says he, ‘ car on pent acketerbe.au* 
‘ roup rn Angleierre.’ If such constituted the ordinal y practice 
under the last princess of the Stuart line, at a time that Parliaments 
were not septennial, but only iricnni/il, we may be quite assuteJ, 
that they did not become more viituous after the accession of die 
reigning family, when the I'louse of Commons was elected for seven 
years. 

‘ Proofs of tlie venality practised by Sir Robert Walpole, during 
the whole course of his long administration, it seems unnecesyn* 
to produce, as that Minister did not disclaim or resent the impu 
tirn. Nor did his political adversaries disdain, whatever profess * 
of jmblic virtue they might make, to have recourse to the sam^ j 
worth) expedients, in order to effect his removal. We have tue . 
thority of a Member of tlieir own Boily, for the fact. ‘ Dun c/ 
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5 (Frederick, Prince of Wales), says Mr Glover in hig * Me- 
5 moirs, ’ recently published, ^ told me, that it cost him twelve 
^ thousand pounds in corruption, particularly among the Torifes, to 

* carry the Westminster and Chippenham elections in 1742, and 
5 other points, which compelled Lord Orford, at that time Sir Ro- 
f bert Walpole, to quit the House of Commons. ” It is difficult to 
adduce more satisfactory and unimpeachable proof of any fact, as 
.Glover was a man of strict veracity. Neither was Mr Pelham, who, 
after a short interval, succeeded Sir Robert, and who held his situ- 
ation near eleven years ; though he may be justly esteemed ont^loi 
the most upright Statesmen who presided in the Councils of George 
the Second ; less liable to the accusation pf corrupting Parliament, 
than his predecessor. 

* A friend of mine, a man of rank and high character, wham I 
do not name, because, being still alive, I consider myself not at li- 
berty to divulge it, but whose name would at once stamp the ve- 
racity and authenticity of whatever he relates ; has frequently assur- 
ed me, that about the year 1767, he was personally acquainted with 

^ Roberts^ who had been Secretary of the Treasury under Mr Pel- 
liam ; but who was then old, infirm, and near his end. He lies bu- 
ried in Westminster Abbey, in Poets* Comer, where his epitaph 
describes him, as * the most faithful Secretary of the Right Ilo- 

* nourable Henry Pelham. * This gentleman conversing with Ro- 
berts, upon the events of those times when he held a place under 
Administration, and particularly on the manner in which the House 
of Commons was then managed ; Roberts avowed, without reserve, 
that while he remained at the Treasury, there were a number of 
Members who regularly received from him their payment or stipend^ 
at the end of every Session, in Bank notes. The sums, which va 
l ied according to the merits, ability, and attendance of the respect 
jtive individuals, amounted usually Jrom Five Hundred Pounds to 
Eight Hundred Pounds per annum. ‘ This Largess I distributed^ * 
added Roberts^ ‘ in the Court of ReqnestSy on the day of the Proro^ 
f gation of Parliament, I took my stand there ; and as the Gentle^ 

* men passed fne^ in going tOy or returning from the House y I com- 

* veyed the money, in a squeeze of the hand. Whatever person re- 

* ceived the Ministerial bounty in the manner thus related, 1 enter- 

* ed his name in a book, which was preserved in the deepest secre- 

* sy ; it being never inspected by any one, except the King and Mr 
f Pelham.’ 

* Under Lord Bute’s government, when, from a variety of cau- 
ses, a violent opposition in Parliament arose, which required the 
jwhpl^ poYver of Ministry to stem, similar practices were carried to 

length. John Ross Mackay, who had been private Secre- 
tary to the. Earl of Bute, and afterwards, during seventeen years, 
was Treasurer of the Ordnance, a man with whom 1 was personal- 
ly acquainted, frequently avowed the fact. Ho lived to a very ad- 
{fapeed Age sat ip several Parliaments ; and only died, 1 believe, 
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in 1796. A gentleman of high professional rank, and of unimpeach- 
ed veracity, told me, that dining at the late Earl of Bchborougirs, in Ca- 
vendiSi Square, in the year 1 790, where only five persoxis were present, 
yncludirg himself, Ross Mac';ay, who was one of the numbtr, gave 
^them the most ample information upon this subject. Lord Besbo^ 
lough having calh d after dinner for a bottle of excellrnt champ ^gne* 
of which wine Mackay was ford, and the conversation accid '(tally 
turning oti the means of governing the House of Commons, M^icka^ 
ihal * Money fornu^L afler all. the on/// rjjidnal and entoin. me~ 
T/iC peace o/' * coftfhiued he* * tens carried iJirong.% and 
X approved by a peninuiry distribnfiort, Nofhi/.g chc conU! Lrivc sur- 

* mounted the dijftcidty. I Vbas mnsel/ the chan^/cl Ifironyh rvhich the 

* ninnry passed. With my own hand I secured above one hnud^'ed and 

* twenty votes on that vital (/ucslton to Ministers. Eighh/ thousand 

* pounds were sei apart Jhr the purpose. Forty members of the Ifou^e 

* of Commons rccvivejl from me a thousand poinids each. To eight// 

* others I paid five hundred pounds a piece.* ^lackay afterwards con- 
firmed, more than once, this fact to the gentleman above mentioned, 
who related it to me. He added, that Lord Besborough appeared 
himself so sensible of the imprudence, as well as impropriety of the 
avowal made by Mackay at his table- that his Lordship sent to him, 
and to the fourth person who had beeri nre'sent on the occasion, next 
morning, to entreat of them on no account to divulge it during Mac- 
kay ’« life. 

* Bradshaw conducted that department under the Duke of Graf-> 
ton. Tlie same system continued during the period of the American 
war, w hen Robinson, and under him Brummell, were its agents. 1 
incline, nevertheless, strongly to doubt, whether towards the termi- 

I naiioii xif Lord North’s ministry, these practices subsisted in all their 
force ; by which I mean to say, tliat I question whether any indivi- 
dual member of the House of Commons was paid for his vote and 
support in Bank notes, as it would appear had been done under Wal- 
pole, Pelham, and most, if not all their successors, down to that 
time. More refinement had iusensibliy been introduced into the distribu^ 
iiou of gratifications^ which were co/ivcycd in oblique shapes^ such as 
Lottery Tickets^ Serrp^ Jobs^ Conira£ts, and other beneficial forms^ by 
which the majority was kc/it together in defiar/ce of a most urfioHunate 
if not an ill conducted war. Lord North, when First Minister, was 
supposed to command full one hundred and seventy members, at his ah* 
solute devotion, who were prepared to vote with him upon every question^ 
nor would his head indeed have been secure from 1777 down to 1782, 
unless he could have counted upon such a steady and numerous support 
at a time when every month teemed with misfortunes or defeats. 01’ this 
groat body, only a comparatively small portion had, however, con- 
tinued to adhere to him after he joined with Fox, and many more had 
quitted him on the first introduction of the ' India Bill. ’ Still, even 
in the last days of Decetnber 1783, when disruissed from e.nplcy- 
ment, he remained the nominal head of a considerable party, upois 
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m<my mdixidmls composing tohich, it tms natural to suppose that an im* 
presshn might be madebyrepresentationsaddressed to their principles^their 
^dons or their ikterests. Nor can Mr Pitt’6 standing as he did 
in this critical as well as hazardous predicament, of having accepted 
the first ofiices of Government, unsupported in one House of Par- 
liament, be blamed for availing himself of every fair or honourable 
means to diminish the majority possessed by his adversaries* I am 
at the same time persuaded, from the elevation of his mind, and the 
purity of his principles, that he was incapable of anthorizing,vr«> 
less than Robinson uoould have disdained to practise^ any other meihc^'^s 
of procuring adherents, than such as the British Constitution either 
recognizes, or vohich are in fact inseparable from its practical exist* , 
ence** Vol. 11. p* 494?— 505. 

Notwithstanding the little aflectation with v^hich Sir N. speaks 
of the methods which Jack Robinson ^ would have disdained to 
practise, ’ his purpose is obvious enough. He would have us 
believe, that Mr Robinson reduced a majority from a hundred 
and twenty to one, in the course of three months, by the use of 
"Jn^eans similar in substance to those which be ascribes to Roberts 
and Mackay, though perhaps better disguised in manner, and 
that for this service his son-in-law was made an Earl ! His 
alleged intimacy with Robinson may be allowed to give to his 
testimony against that personage, a value which is wholly want- 
ing to his vague hearsays against Roberts and Mackay, but 
which his utter want of judgment materially lessens, even when 
he appears to speak from personal knowledge. The whole ac- . 
count abounds with examples of bis credulity. His first prooy 
of bribery is quoted from the Memoirs of Prince Eugene, nowj 
universally known to be the composition of the Prince de Ligne} 
His second he rests on the veracity of Glover, — not perceiving 
that it entirely depends on the veracity or accuracy />f Glover’s 
informant. The third is founded on the recollection of an a- 


nonymous witness of the particulars of a conversation which 
took place near fifty years ago. It is a story, of which the par- 
ticulars, as they are here told, are absolutely incredible, but 
which may ^ve a certain foundation in truth, exaggerated per- 
haps unconsciously in the mind of the narrator during a long 
course of years. On the fourth example, it may be suspected, 
that the gentleman of * high professional rank ’ did not de- 
cline his share of Lord Besborough’s champagne; and it is 
difficult to understand how he conceives himself to be releas- 
ed irdm the obligations of honour on the faith of which 
^gentlemen’ open their minds in social intercourse. It would 
probably be easy to prove the falsehood of the story, by a 
detailed examination of the Kst pf the House of Commons 
in 1763. llie use of the word * vital’ in the senee of * es- 
sential, ’ is a modern vulgarism of Iri^h origin, ^hidi proves 
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the conversation not to faav^ been correctly reported. Lord 
North^ it seems, * had one hundred and seventy devoted mem^ 
hers whom he did not pay in bank notes, ’ but without wh|^m 
iis head would not have been secure I About this last ab« 
Surdity we have already said enough. The account, though 
scarcely in any part of weight against others, is, throughouty 
strong evidence against Sir ii. Wraxall. All the facts which it 

f es are substantially approved by him. They are the acts of 
)ns on whom hebiratows high praise, and they are consider* 
y him as essential to the practice of the Britis^h constitution. 
^ xne means which he imputes to the King for supplanting his 
ministers in 1783, and the expedients which he ascribes to Mr 
Pitt for gaining over the majority of the House of Commons at 
that time were, we hope, never in Tek]ity employed ; but they 
are specimens of Sir Nathaniel Wraxalfs public morality, and 
examples of that political conduct, which he considers as not 
only justifiable, but honourable. With such moral principles 
we no longer wonder at the ease with which he believes th%t 
English statesmen have been corrupted by foreign powers ; we 
should have been sorry if he had spoken more &vourably of 
those whom we most esteem. 

In the division on the India bill, he tells us, ^ I quitted Lord 
* North, whom I had commonly supported up to that time, and 
* joined the minority ; conceiving it to be, upon every view of the 
* subject, improper longer to adhere to a Minister who seemed 
V to have forsaken himself.’ Vol. 11. p. 428. 

I What the variety of views were by which he was guided, be 
Voes not say ; nor does he explain whether the other representa- 
tives for Arcot had deliberated on the manner in which the India 
bill might affect their interests and those of their constituents. 
Considerable Itght, it is said, would be thrown on this subject by 
the answers of Sir Nathaniel, in the course of an examination 
into the pecuniary claims of some of these constituents. 

It is observable, that not a single pleasantry passes through 
his hands without being disfigured. He is one of those re- 
porters in whose mouth a jest is no joke. As a proof of dullness 
and want of taste, this would not deserve notice. But it may be 
mentioned as an additional example of the inaccuracy of his re- 


collection. 

On the great questions of Law and Constitution, his language 
betrays an ignorance almost astonishing in a man who had been 
sixteen years in Parliament. He represents Mr Dunning’s pro- 
posed address to the King* not to prorogue or dissolve Par- 
liament, till the completion of some proceedings in which they 
yrere engaged, as being similar to the act assented tt^y Cliarlcs 
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Ae First, for rendering a Parliament indissoluble without their 
•wn consent. His account of the deliberations of the^Privy 
Council in 1780, is, in formal and legal language, such as would 
scarcely be avowed by an experienced doorkeeper. The con- 
ekiding sentence is an admirable 8peGin>m of the excellence of 
his style and the justness of his constitutional principles. * The 

♦ Sovereign alone, as first Magistrate^ impelira by the awful na- 

* ture of the emergency, and he only^ could have taken upon 

* him so serious a responsibility!* Vol. I. p. 341. 

Johnson’s Lives are, according to Sir Nathaniel, a bad Peel * 

age ; for he is guilty of the important error of substituting the 
second Earl of Middlesex for the third. Sir Nathaniel, more- 
over^ always thought Johnson very imperfectly versed in * the 
history of the mi&le ages, ’ by which he informs us that he 
means (whatever others may do), * from the destruction of the 
Roman empire in the West, ’ (which he is pleased to inform us 
occurred) ‘ in the year 47«, through the ten centuries that e- 
fcpsed before the revival of letters. ’ 

The following examples of Gallicisms, Scotticisms, Hiberni- 
cisnss, barbarisms, vulgarisms, incoherent metaphors, bad Eng- 
lish, and absolute nonsense, will sufficiently show the purity and 
correctness of our author’s language. 

^ Gibbon never emulated to Ac, ’ L 157 — * Who in fact met 
at Mrs Montague’s or at Mrs Vesey’s that can compete with the 
names of Maupertuis, ’ &c. 159 — * They never emulated the 
JLzue, ’ 163 — ‘ A Corsican adventurer has conscribed the coun-/^ 
tn;, ^ 173—* Catharine propelled the other powers, ’ 284 — r 
^ Meditated to undertake, ’ 295 — * obliterated in a calamity, *1 
318 — * hy dramng a veil over the extent of the calamity, to 
imy it in profound darkness, * 335 — * London must have been 
fundamentally overturned, ’ 336 — * Futurity will show, ’ 363 — 

* vitally characterizes the King, ’ 389 — ^ vast facility of lan- 
guage, ’ 483 — * vast felicity, ’ 11. 9 — ‘ vast abilities, * 10-— 

^ Baited, harassed and worried, as Lord North was, ’ I. 485 — 

• Lord North could sustain no competition^ ’ 486 — * They were 
his coeqvals^ ’ 489 — ‘ In proportion to the obloquy that such an 
imputation excited, was the respect tnat it attracted, ’ 535 — 

• Elevated in the trammels of Scotch jurisprudence, ’ 545 — * imi- 
tating the line^ ’ II. 13—* depictured as the consummation, ’ 29 
— * compete with Necker, ’ ibid. — * The intoxication insensibly 
eksj^it^ed^ ’ ibid. — * etdogized Laurens far beyond the picture * 35— 

• lord North alone could compete with Burke, ’ ibid. — * His 
friends held Mr Burke by the Airis of his coat to prevent ebuUi^ 
Simsf 36 — * Every measure of finance passed through the alern^ 
bit id Stielburne^Uouse, where it was discussed^ ’ 59—* emulated 
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to attain, * 81—* On the element of the sea^ * 90—* the vasi 
energies then collected on the Opposition benches^ * 123—* to 
commemorate an anecdote^ * ibid. — ‘ to meet their wishes, * 139— 
\jactml ministers, * 151 — * These of the law endeavour^ 
Ad to stem its force, * 155 — * The clerks of the Board of Green 
\ Cloth diffused over the throne a Gothic grandeur calculated to 
protect and perpetuate the sanctity of the monarchical office, * 
177—* challenges re&pect^ ’ 183 * — * took place, ’ 343 

iiijr — of devotion^ * ibid. — * Functionaries^ ' 345 — * A lady 
o^uality who rode sixteen persons at one time, * 363 — * Tiie 
nalient points of debate were so striking and so animated^ * 431 — 
impenurbable temper ^ * 439 — * Lord North diverged with 7/f- 
eonceivable humour into \}c\e path of ridicule % ^ 464 — * a vital de- 
fect, ^ 481 — * reduced him from affluence to a state of derelic* 
tion^ ' 487 — Fox might be said, without metaphtn'^ to hold sus* 
pended over his head the severest 7narlis of the indignation of the 
House of Commons, ’ 524. 

But it is time to close. And we should be already guilty of 
a notorious waste of our readers’ time, if we did not consider 
rather the mischief than the merit of the book. But all anec- 
dotes, however ill told, are amusing ; and malignant tales al- 
ways find readers. An offence like this, which may be com- 
mitted by the meanest talents, is the more likely to be frequent- 
ly repeated. The low temptations to its commission are strong* 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall has erred not in single instances, or ac- 
Lcidentally, after due inquiry, or on the side of good nature* 
aHe has not learned cither that habit of consideration, or that 
Uisposition towards lenity, which are among the few virtues, 
taught by the progress of human life. No spirit of independ- 
ence $ no generous indignation palliate his licentiousness. 
is so perfectly regardless of truth, that we are convinced there 
is not a single anecdote in the book which can be safely believ- 
ed on his testimony. By this credulous and inaccurate state- 
ment, he has entirely disfigured the character of his age,— not 
indeed, in our opinion, a period of the soundest politics, and 


* Here Sir Nathaniel tells us an important secret, that Geoi^ 
Selwyn had heard from the Dutchess of Portsmouth, that the name 
of the man who beheaded Charles the First was Gregory Brandonm 
This careless and ignorant writer does not know, that on the triad 
of Colonel Halet, unjustly convicted of that act, it was proved, by 
several witnesses, to have been done by Gregory Brandon, then the 
common hangman of London j — a good specimen of his knowledge 
of the most common facts in English history . — FuL State Trials, 
1193. ^ 
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ceitafnfy not fertile in the highest virtues— but eminently ex- 
empt from gross depravity, and in which the character of 
statesmen was in general fair and decent ; as it was natural to 
expect in the latter part of the century which followed the sef 
cure establishment of public liberty. By the disgusting or in<^v 
decent character of his private anecdotes ; by his belief in sto- 
ries which were always incredible ; by his attempt to perpetu- 
ate weaknesses which ought to be forgotten ; by the *'bameless 
profligacy or atrocious criminality of the acts which he 
coolly and groundlessly to public men, with no other distinW* 
tion than that inspired by a pretty constant though not a very 
judicious attention to the wishes of the powerful, he has done 
his utmost to blacken the character of his age and country, to 
extinguish all confidence in political honesty, and thus to de^ 
stroy that public esteem, which is the only outward reward of 
those who do not court Royal favour. 

It is impossible to aetjuit him, either of an tinconsrientious 
djsregard of men’s good name, or of moral sentiments so fee- 
ble and obscure, that he is not conscious of the foulness of the 
aspersions which he deals around him. We have not said a 
word of the pending prosecution ; but we own that we wish we 
could recommend him to the contemptuous compassion of his 
prosecutors, — and that we could contribute to prevent a worth- 
less book from giving occasion to a dangerous precedent, by 
showing that the delinquencies of the press may be sufficiently 
corrected by the press itself. / 


Abt. IX. The East India GazHteer: Containing particular 
Descriptions of the Empires^ Kingdoms^ I^rinciplkitieSj I*ro^ 
vinceSi Cities^ Towns^ Districts^ lortresses^ Marhuvrs^ Rivers 
und Lakes of Hindustan and the adjacent Countries^ India be^ 
yond the Ganges^ and the Eastern Archipelago ; ti^ethcr with 
Sketches of the Manners^ Customs^ Insfiltdionst ^riadture^ 
Commerce^ Manufactures^ Revenues^ Ropnlaium^ Castesy Re^ 
Ugion and tlistorp of their various Inhabitants^ By Walter 
Hamilton. 265. pp. 858. 


publiration before us is one of slender pretensions, but 
^ ^ very considerable utility. The writer has amassed and 

« ted, with singular industry, a vast treasure of information, 
rsed through an infinite variety of w*orks, and presented it 
“public iif the most convenient form for reference. This 
Ipp he has^larged by his own observations during a residence 
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in India, and by the cammanicatioDs of some distin^ished tra- 
vellers? who have had occasion officially to visit countries rarely 
nervious to the curiosity of Europeans. The author’s intention 
yippears to have been, to present as correct a delineation of the 
^ctual position of India, as can be obtained from the sources of 
^information accessible to Europeans. He has selected and ar* 

' ranged his materials with considerable discrimination, and extras 
■^t^uad^r^ili^ence. We apprehend, there are few who may not 
dame from it useful information. Even those best acquainted 
the geography, history, and actual condition of that inter- 
'^'esting portion of the globe, will find it convenient as a book of 
reference, stored with important facts, and as complete as the 
scanty and imperfect materials hitherto attainable will admit 
When the autiior treats of f)laces, concerning which little is 
known to Europeans, his work is unavoidably defective ; and a 
resident in India, intimately acquainted with the topography and 
recent mutations of the adjacent districts, will certainly find much 
to supply, and something to correct. 

There is no country, indeed, where the population is so rea- 
^dily transferred from one spot to another as in India. Three 
centuries have seen the opulence and the population of the state- 
ly Gaur, successively transferred with the imperial authority to 
Dacca, to Murshedabad, and, finally, to Calcutta. The last 
i century alone has witnessed the latter gradually swell from an 
inconsiderable village to a flourishing town,— a considerable 
.^porium, — and at last to a city, containing within its limiui 
a mass of population, exceeding that of any city in Europe but 
. tne metropolis of Great Britain. The cause of tKls mobility is to 
be found chiefly in the mildness of the climate. To constitute an 
•eligible habitation for the labouring classes in India, shade and 
concealment alone are essential. The cheap though fragile ma* 
terials with which these are procured, oppose no obstacle to fre- 
quent removals; and the aggregation is already considcrablet be^ 
fore the mosque and the minaret — the picturesque turrets of the 
pagoda, and high walls enclosing squares, galleries and gardens^ 
announce the arrival of opulence, the prospect of permanent 
stablishment, and the jealousy of cautious husbands. 

But a sudden aggregation of inhabitants to one spot^ gehenall^ 
implies the desertion of another. It were idle to speak of the ci- 
ties celebrated for their magnificence in the Puranas : their silea 
even are unknown. The majestic Hastinapur itself, the antient 
capital of India, is so completely forgotten, that even the intelli- 

S !iit Ahulfuzcl has been led to place it west ot the Jumna, at- 
ough it was indisputably waslied by the Gap^y^t- -sDue of the 
thousand nauKis, indeed, of this goddess is delved fro^Ka prince. 
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who restored Ha^tinapur to its ori^nal splendour, after a de^ 
structive inundation of the sacred river, which he confined with-^ 
in insurmountable embankments. It may probably, indeed, be 
affirmed, that none of the cities menticmed in the Puranas noWv 
exist, unless some superstition attached to its locality rendered ] 
its permanence coeval with the religion of the people. Until the ^ 
still remote period, indeed, when that religion, with antique 
ceremonies and sportive rites shall cease to influence the sbM«Af ^ 
Brahma, the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna will centime 
to attract multitudes to the holy Prayoga. The contracted 
mits of the ground sacred to Mahadeva, well defined by vari* 
ous streams flowing to their junction with the Ganges, will con« 
tinue to support the immense population of Benares : And the 
site of Duaraca (though the city founded by the shepherd God 
was swallowed by the waves) will draw multitudes of pilgrims to 
a place now inhabited by a race of pirates. But, without re^ 
verting to cities celebrat^ in times of such remote antiquity, 
many might be mentioned, which, like Canoj and Vidyanagar^ 
exhibited their magnificence at periods comparatively recent, ^ 
and excited the astonishment of the Moslem invaders, whose 
historians have described their splendour and recorded their opu- 
lence. But these distinctions have been transferred to others of 
more recent origin, and little left to mark the site of departed ^ 
grandeur. The seats of internal commerce vary from difierent / 
causes. Changes in the course of rivers ; the formation of sand/ 
banks and of islets, soon covered with a luxuriant vegetation^ 
obstruct, after a time, the entrance to frequented marts, whojle 
trade is consequently transferred to more convenient situations. 

We always rejoice when any work appears that is likely to 
become popular, embracing judicious views, and’^rnishing use-^ 
ful information concerning the British territories in the East. 
To promote their prosperity ; to excite and to reward the in- 
dustry of their ingenious and peaceful inhabitants ; and to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of their rights and thQr property, 
is one of the most sacred but difficult outies which have devolv- 
ed upon the legislature of this country. While things areso deeply 
embroiled in Europe, it were idle to expect that much attention 
should be devoted to an object so distant, and involved in so many 
dj^culties. These increase, with evei^ extension of territory. In 
m present overgrown stateof our Indian empire, it seems necessa- 
IV to relinquish an object in itself most desirable, that of extending 
tnesame code of laws and regulations over the whole of the Bri- 
tish dominions ill Asia. The laudable wish of establishing one 
niform sy^mtl^ the facilities which in some respects that would 
idford to^e executive govemmenti ought not to iMuce it to over- 
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look obstacles opposed by local customs, habits, and immemorial 
privilege. To legislate for a country, without adverting to the 
st^e of that society on which our institutions are intended to 
oyerate, would prove a fatal solecism in politics. Yet the pre^ 
apitation of our Indian legislators in enacting, altering, and ab- 
rogating regulations, has, in our opinion, been already prodtxy 
A^vc of pm^icial consequences in that part of the world. Eacli 
of distinguishing his own era by import- 
anyreforms ; and for these, mere alteration is too often mts- 
Partial views, deduced from local inconveniences, or 
imperfect information, suggest a general regulation ; this again 
produces unforeseen grievances ; and the regulation is first mo- 
dified, and finally abrogated. But it is not by such crude and 
hasty measures, that the confidence of the Indian population 
can be obtained in the justice, stability and wisdom of our in- 
stitutions, or of those who administer them. 

We have often taken occasion to call the attention of our . 
readers to that great act of public beneficence and moderationt 
•A^the establishment of a permanent settlement of the revenues in 
the territories subject to the Bengal Presidency, by the late 
Marquis Cornwallis. The encouragement afforded to agriculture 
by thus limiting the demands of the sovereign, might be expect- 
ved to produce the happiest effects on the general prosperity; and 
Mese efi^ts exhibited themselves even more rapidly than those 
were employed to carry the measure into execution had 
permitted themselves to hope. Ten years after the permanent 
se^lemcnt had been completed, the Marquis Wellesley circu- 
lated queries to the gentlemen in charge of districts, respecting 
the effects of that measure. The official returns abundantly de- 
monstrated its wisdom ; in a general extension of agriculture, « 
great improvement in the circumstances of the landholders, and a 
remarkable diminution in the quantity of lands periodically put up 
to sale for arrears of revenue. If these circumstances be incon- 
trovcrtibly triie, (and for their truth we must appeal to the 
ficial returns to Lord Wellesley^s queries), we cannot but con- 
sider them ns decisive proofs of the increasing prosperity of 
Bengal and Behar ; and as furnishing equally solid evidence of 
the wisdom and efficacy of the measure to which they must be 
attributed. 

Under the former management, the landholders were either 
poor, or compelled to appear so. Poverty, real or apparent, 
was their best protection against an additional Assessment, un- 
der the dhcouraging system of annually fluctiLling demands. 
But does this improvement in the circumstroc^rtrf^ the land- 
holders, of necessity involve a corresponding siielioration in the 
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lot of the peasantry ? Although we have no hesitation in stat« 
ing our belief that a proportionate improvement has t Aen place 
in the situation of the latter, we are unable to refer to such de- 
cisive testimony in support of our opinion. The remarkable 
extension of cultivation, and the no less remarkable reductiin 
in the enormous balances of revenue, which formerly was the 
effect and proof of the general poverty, seem to u^to authorial 
the deduction. But we candidly admit that circumstains^Mi^ve 
occurred to counteract the beneficial tendency of the pemiiuient 
settlement, and to render its results in some respects problen«a- 
tical. Yet we consider the effects above stated as little less than 
decisive of its general operation. 

Of the circumstances which obstruct and obscure the salutai^ 
tendency of that great measure in Bengal and Behar, we shaU 
advert only to the two most important. — lx/, Under the Mo* 
ghul system, the police of their respective districts was entrusted 
to the zemindar or landholder. When the permanent settle- 
ment, took place it was transferred to the government. When a 
aemindar, by succession, purchase or appointment, was invest^ 
by the Moghul government with the possession of his estate, he 
signed a deed in the Persic language, called a mutchulca. From 
a copy of one now before us, we translate the following extract. 

^ I engage myself, by this written obligation, To discharge all the 
duties and functions appertaining to my office, without neglecting 
the minutest : To preserve the population and opulence of my d/^- 
trict by every conciliatory method in my power ; so that the num« 
ber of inhabitants, the extent of cultivation, and amount of revere, 
may increase : To protect the highways so effectually as to p&ce 
the traveller in perfect security during his journey, and that no 
thefts or roberies, be anywhere committed. But if fwhich God for- 
bid !) the property of any one should be carried dff or plundered, 
having produced the articles and the delinquent, the former shall 
be restored to its owner, and the latter brought to deserved punish- 
ment ; on failure of which I remain responsible for the loss. ' 

The privilege of a hereditary magistracy, annexed to the 
axffisession of a property which might devolve to females, or to 
mk>ts, no doubt appears in itself highly objectionable. Two 
of the most considerable zemindaries, equal in dze and popu- 
lation to the largest counties in England, had actually been 
managed, since the grant of the Dewani, ^ females secluded 
in|the Impervious recesses of the Haram. They too might be 
mer^ inefficient ma^strates : but if their possessions were trans- 
fettei to younk and turbulent successors, with the numerous, 
thdngh ir r^li l& military force necessary for the discharge of 
|tiis autyf'^'lmSmto the authority of large possessions and here- 
^itar^nfluence, \^a8 such an event likely to prove free from in* 
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convenience^ to a government ? It was resolved there* 

fore, upon the:»e piaOsibi^ grounds^ to deprive or exonei:gte |he 
Zetniifciarg; from the charge of the police; and it required the 
experience subsequently attained, to prove that this res:o]utiba 
#wa>» founded on erroneous policy* The consequence, hoWeyer« 
I hah t>een, an alarmingr increase in the number of robberies, ana 
/ ill the impunity of oiFenders. New plans for the administratioa 
of thej:>aiice, have been successively adopted ; and it is not till 
,»fri^i;;^^risiderable interval of confusion and alarm, thoyex** 
periciico has taught the most efiectual modes of imposi^ a 
• check on depredation and pillage. Yet we must not suppose, 
that even the old system was completely rifectual in checking 
these spediatory gangs* The thick /prests wlycb skirt the nor- 
thern shores of the Bay of Bengal, mid through which vessels 
laden with merchandize most usually pass^ have in all ages beea 
the occasional resort of banditti. £very where, indeed, a coun- 
try intersected by navigable rivers^ a|)d covered with woods, of- 
fers facilities to escape: and everywhere the wealth and timid 
disposition of the commercial classes afford inducements to aN> 
tack. But if the country has continued {iro^essivel;^ to advance 
in prosperity, notwithstanding the prejudicim t>peration of a de** 
fectivc police, this circumstance must add to the efficacy imput* 
ed to the permanent settlement* 

The other impediment to the general welfare, to which 
we shall advert as the second in importance, so far from being 
kH consequence of that measure, originates in the neglect of one 
*of die principal objects which its authors had in view. It was 
provided on that occasion, that in all cases where a cultivator 
should demand a written lease (potta), it should be compulsory 
on the landlord to grant it. It was further provided, that this 
potta should distinctly state the quantity of land thus let^ the 
period of the lease, and the precise rent agreed to. The 
variety of tenure by which the Indian husbandmen enjoy meir * 
possessiohs, afford no objection to this measure; since, what- 
ever the terms ba, they admit of distinct specification. The 
production of such a document, fumUhes the only speedy, aud 
the only cerl^n mode.bf deciding ou complaints of extortion ; 
the want of it opens an inexfaaustime spur^ of litigation between 
the proprietor and the tenant, leads to :«ndl^s confusion and 
delay, and in all cases affords a posSiBfiHy pf injus- 
tice, . Brides, the hrge aH?niix^aries too extensive 

lOjVInmnaged by the iai^clhbider, or hiS ima^iate ageiitg, are 
out to farmers f and these a^itt'^jde their respec(iv0 . 
«$0^e&;amoitgstsubi^te^ ’ Butthcsetlal^ huvenoiA(:erc4 
xJjty. Np. 49. -’’i* 
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in the permanent prosperity of their cHstrieTs. Immediate profit 
is their sole object j— and the want of a written document to en- 
able the collector to ascertain the just demantfs on the cultivator, 
too often exposes the latter, .N*'itbout protection, to the oppressive 
rapacity of suljordinate agents. When the permanent settled 
ment was concluded, it was inteirded that a register should be\ 
kept in the coHector's court, of all the leases already existing in I 
the district, and of such as should in future be grniite^in com- ' 
pli|pce with the proposed regulation. Had an authe^tc 
ment of this nature existed, complaints of oppre'^sion might 
speedily be decided, and attempts at extortion efiectually re- . 
pressed. Its formation would doubtless hare proved laborious 
and expensive. IJut we cannot admit that any degree of labour 
or expense could justify the neglect of so saktary a measure, — 
particularly in a country abounding witli natives desirous of em- 
ployment, and singularly well adapted for conducting such ope- 
rations. In fact, much labour and much expense would ulti- 
mately have been saved ; for the prodigious increase of litiga- 
tion principally arising from this circumstance, will necessitate 
a large addition to the judicial establishment, from the covenant- 
ed servants of the Company, whose salaries w'ill greatly exceed 
the expense of the native establishment originally required for 
the purposes we have mentioned. 

To the friends of humanity we need make no apology ft)r 
the dulness of this article, ^fhey wiU recollect, that the re- j 
gulations alluded to, affect the welfai’e of forty millions of hu- J 
man beings, placed by Divine Providence under die jurisdic-’ 
tion of the Sovereign of these realms. To the political eco- 
nomist we shall oiltT none, ft>r venturing to exhibit a slight 
sketch of the effect cf internal regulations, in promoting or 
repressing the general prosperity* In another article, wejnay 
prol^bly consider the causes, which have hitherto operated to 
prevent the introduction of their permanent settlem^t, through 
tlic whole of the territories subject to Great Crilain in India, 
it will probably appear that wliile procrastination was proper^ 
expedient, and even necessary in some cases ; that, in others, too 
much weight has been aHowed to obstacles of a natp-e easily 
mountable* 
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Art. X. Anatovm et PhjMogie du Systene NefveM en gSnS^ 
raly du Cerveau en jmrUculirr s avec deH Observaiujm sur Id 
Possibility dr reconnoitre plusimrs Disprjsitions intellectuelles ei 
morales de rifomme et des Amnimix peer la Cmfiguration de 
Icurs Tetes. Par F. J. Gall & G. Spurzheim. Premier 
I Tol* 4*’. pp. S52. avec dix-sept planches fol. Paris. 1810; 
Deux voL prem. part. pp. 212. avec quinze planches fol. 
P^nw-,aSl2. 

The Physi\mmical System of Diis Gall and Spurzheim, 
IllustratcSiyth nineteen copper<»plates. 2d edit. 8vo. pp. 
581. London^ 1815. 

O UR readers will here recognizei without any i^iflicultyi the 
same man of skulls, whom we had occasion to take notice 
of, more tlian twelve years ago. Long before this time, we 
should have looked for his craniological death. But he seems 
somewhat cleverer than most of his tribe ; and has discovered 
the inestimable secret, that a man*s reputation, as well as his 
health, often be prolonged, by a little well-timed locomo^ 
tion. So far, therefore, from suffering the demise we bad con- 
fidently anticipated, he has gone on, it would appear, exercising 
liis calling with indefatigable industry, and extending his fame. 
He has uttered his prelections, we are credibly informed, from 
one end of the Continent to tlie other ; — ^imprinted his doctrines 
in two quarto volumes — defended them in a third, and illustrated 
the whole by a folio of engravings $ — dmllenged all the anato- 
mists of the Imperial Institute, conjuuctly and severally, to a 
t¥ial of skin in cerebral dissection ; — gauged all the prominent, 
craniums in Germany; — and ascertained the solid contents of 
eve^ celebrated head in France. 

"ViLLERs’s letter to Cuvier ♦ had, we confess, left very little 
doubt in our minds as to the real merits and the real views of 
this formidable personage ; and the present publications have 
not only confirmed our original judgment with respect to him^ 
but led us to extend the same opinion, without the slightest 
tnodification, to the partner be has since assumed. Dr J. G.' 
SpuhzhEim. We look upon the whole doctrines taught by 
these two modern peripatetics, anatomical, physiological, and 
physii^omical, as a piece of thorough qtMlc&ry from 
mug to eiid ; and we are persuaded, mat ei&cy intelligent per- 
son whip takes the trouble to read a single efaamer of the volumes 
beforef^us, will view them precisely in the sameyight. 

There are a certain number of individuals, however, in. 

. S*e our Number for Aoril 185*. 

1’ 3 * < 
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very community, who ane destined to be the dupes of empi- 
rics ; so it would l»e rather matter of surprise, if these itinerant 
philosophers did not make some proselytes wherever they conic. 
How many disciples Da SpunzHF.r>f may have already col- 
lected from this class in England, by his Knglii-h book, or his'^ 
Lectures in the metropolis, we do not feel very anxious to in- 
quire $ because we are quite certain we sitould find, that they are 
more than ten times the number he has seduced, froru^h*? pa^ne 
proportion of persons, in any otiier nation in Europe. ^Great 
Britain is a field for quacks to fatten in ; they to it from 
all quarters of the world ; and England is the svi^etest corner of 
the pasture. Well has the learned and most witty historian of 
Mrs John Bull’s indisposition remarked, ‘ There is nothing so 
impossible in nature, but mountebanks will undertake ; nothing, 
so incredible, but they will affirm. ^ As truly might he have 
added, that there is nothing mountebanks can undertake, whicli 
John Bull will not think possible ; nothing tliey can affirm, 
Vrbich he will not believe. It may seem a little inconsistent, that 
the * most thinking ’ people in the world should thus be the 
most credulous $ but still it is comfortable lo think, that theirs 
is not the credulity of ignorance, but the credulity of an houesc 
and unsuspicious nature. 

Thkt Dtts GAtt and SruRZHteiM, however, should have 
brought over any of the better inform^ in the island, particu- 
larly from among those with whom anatomy and {)by 9 iology are 
either favourite or professional pursuits, into a belim of any of 
the amazing absurdities they are bold enough to teach, is, we 
should hope, a thing really impossible. • There is nothing, in- 
deed, in tne shape of reasoning, calculated to mislead, in their 
whole writings; not one clever sophistry to captivate, nor even an 
occasional successful induction to redeem; — ^nothing but* a perpe- 
tual substitution of assertion for demonstration, and con^cturc 
for' fact. Were they even to succeed in shaking off tfte suspi- 
cion of mala Jide$^ which we apprehend is inseparably attached 
to their character, we should not hesitate to say, that we do, not 
Icnow any writers, who, with a conceit so truly ludfero^i, and 
so impudent a contempt for the opinions, and labours of dthers, 
are W utterly destitute 4( every qualification necessi^for the 
Oondobt of a jfhUasophlce;! investigation. 

’ We bave tT*'a objects in view m a formal cjrpose and exposure of 
the of tfa/ volumes before u& The first is, to contradict 

dir^tfy viuriotts in point of fact, made by Dr# Gali, 

. and Spt^RZHEiMiwith unparalleled boldness and effromem which 
^^j^rsohs perfect^ satisfied of the general absurdity qf their 

may hoi haVe the same opportunities of rei’uting as our- 
'^lielves ; The secoqdi and by far the most important, to save tho 
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purses of our readers if possible, before it be top Ute, by Sfttfe- 
fying that euriosity which might otherwise lend them to pur- 
chase \he books themselves, or attend the lectures of these 
ning craniologera. 

We are quite aware of the peculiar danger which we incur by 
the conscientious discharge of our duty on this occasion. We 
cannot hope not to raise upon ourselves a * pitiless storm ; all 
Gall’s, bitterness, and all Spurziieim’s spleen. We shall be 
calico' vejV ignorant, no doubt, for not perceiving the signal 
merit** of twik philosophy ; and very knavi$h, for so wanton 
an attack upcXtlie good faith of two innocent foreigners; ^ for 
« we are far from tliinking, ’ say these liberal gentlemen them* 
selves, ‘ that ignorance mid knavery will not attack bur doc- 
^ trine with abuse. * But what obloquy are we not willing to 
suffer for I be public good ? 

The principle of arrangement in the volumes before us, is not 
very easy to be discovered ; yet, whatever it be, we imagine the 
authors have not been very successful in adhering to it closely. 
There seems to us to be a tolerably fair mixture of anatomj^ 
physiology, physiognomy, physics, metaphysics, magnetism and 
morals, in most of the chapters* In giving our readers an idea 
of their contents, therefore, we epprehenq it may be of acme 
advantage to follow an order of our own. 

I. And first of all, we propose to inquire into the opinions 
of the great Dns Gall and Spurzhetm, respecting the func^ 
eians in general of man, and bis intellectml faculties in parti- 
cular. Such of our readers as have been accustomed to nothiug 

E ore than the average degree of British absurdity, will scarcely 
?lleve that what foUows is a fsdr and faithful abstract of this 
German gospel. 

The doctrine, say they, that eoerjf Bthg is provided wth its 
rmn jyroperties^ watf long opposed by metaphysicians and scho* 
histic divines ; but by degrees it gained ground ; and at lasf the 
maxim, that' matter is inert, was entirely refuted. Everjf thing 
then is certainly jmwided with its own p operties ! 

Natural philosophers have discovered corporeal properties, 
the laws of attraction and repulsion^ of chemical affinity, of fer- 
mentation, and even of oiganiBatioB. They have considered 
the ffoenomena of vegetables as pfopei^es of matter. Glisson 
attributed to matter a partitjular activity, and to the animal fi- 
bres specific irritalulity. pa Gorteh ackrawledgedf in veget- 
able ]|fe something more than pure medianiW Wintsk and 
IJBvi proved^ that the phenomena 6f vegetame life ought to be 
ascribed ipniy to irritability. Of this, indeed, severaT pheno- 
fiowem and leaves indicate a great "degree. The 
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pwtd the French bean twine round rods, and the ivy climbs the 
oak. It would be almost absurd, therefore^ to pretend that the 
.OT^nization of animals is entirely destitute of properties. 
Whytt, on the contrary, and Sauvage, and Hartley, and 
various ^hers, maintained that all automatic functions are pro- 
duced urithout consciousness ; and that, in this sense, the* seat j 
.or residence of the soul is extended over the whole body. From 
all this it clearly jdlm^ that the functions or facultififij;^ man 
must be divided into two classes ; into those which arjlprocfticed 
by means of organization alone without conscioiK^ss, or the 
functions of automatic life ; and into those wMch take place 
with consciousness, and which are the effect of the soul, or func- 
tions of animal life. 

Now, the first question in anthropolofry is, Whence docs man 
derive all these faculties ? Are they innate and determinate j 
that is, is he born with them ? Or does he come into the wwld 
without any functions or faculties at all 5 in other w’ords, per- 
fectly indeterminate and indifferent ? 

It is perfectly clear, say our Doctors, that all the faculties of 
automaiic life are innate 5 for they are the effects of organiza- 
tion ; and surely no one will deny, that a man is organized when 
he is bom. Has he not flesh and blood, and skin and bone, 
then, as well as afterwards ? These faculties, too, are enjoyed by 
the lower animals; they therefor e^ be horn with man. Man, 

indeed, is like a plant. If you give too much food to r peach ’ 
tree, its bark bursts, grows rough, and secretes gum# fcio, if a 
person is too well nourished, or frequents too frequent- 
ly, he gets a red face, with pimples, boils and dartres of every 
sort. Let no man take offence at being likened unto a peach tree. 

* He who thinks tliat such comparisons degrade irankind, should 

* be aware that the greatest natural philosophers, rnmalists, and di- 

vines, have maintained the same opinion ; *bs St Gre^rtus Nys- 

* senus, St Augustin, Bonpet, Pascal* Condillac, tmd otlrers. . 
Spurzheim^ p* 

Themjo^e all the fapullies oi a^domatic or organic /j/e, are 
innate. 

As for the frcnltics of aniwo? Itfe^ they may be subdivided 
-into four orders voluntary motion ; the five externa) senses; 
propensiti^ and sentiments and the faculties of the understand- 
ing, NpiVf with respect to the two first of thesCi there can be 
no Voluntary mctipti is possessed by man in common 

with tne lower aMnals; and the five exter'nal senses are inherent 

t nature of both ; tJkrfore^ they are obviously given by 
, or innate. But there is some difficulty as to theoiigifi 
pTcpcnsitics and sentiments^ and the facpldps <&f the un- 
iditjg. 
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It may be clemonstmtedt however, that ibose ftinclions are 
iiot ccnued by external influences, such as extv/ntal cifcumtances^ 
society, wants, dimate, mode of iivin/lf, eclncation, &c* For, 
aithou^h Milton composed his Paradise Lost in consequence 
of bcintr deprived of his place as Secretary to CuOxMweix} 
Shakespeaue wrote f)Liy8 because he was an actor, and had 
become an actor because he was obliged to leave his native 
count ry on ac:couMt of certain juvenile eirors; yet these are only 
exiinqiJesijmf of^porliinities presented to faculties already exist- 
ing. Wiffemit foud wc cannot eat; but we are not hungry, 
merely bccausl^ there happens to be fooil. Then, as to 
ii is quite obvious, that man is a social being; that he belongs to 
the same class as hogs, geese, am! crows. He must be endow- 
ed, therefore^ with faculries destined for society; and consequent • 
l\f society is not the cause of his faculties. With respect to 
^iXiants^ that is, disagreealite impresfeions, misery, poverty, and 
jjainlul situriUons; it is sufficient to remark, that while llie night- 
ingale flies to a warmer climate on the approiK!h ol winter, ihe 
partrid^^e and sparrow remain behind, and die of cold. 'Plje 
wagtail and redbreast, foolish l>irds !' make nests for themselves; 
while tlie cudcoo, more knowing, cratks an egj^ in h6r neigh- 
bour’s pocket, according to the old saying; A beaver builds its 
cottage, even in a drawing-room ; and a weaver-bird sews its 
tissue in a cage. It is very clear, iktrejorc^ that winis are not 
the source of the intellectual faculties in man. Nor can they be 
ascribed to mode uj living ; for eating and drinking have a 
powerful influence on the organbeation ; consefiuentli/^ it is im- 
possible that they can produce propensities or sentiments, or 
TunctioDs of the understaading. Climate^ too, is out of the 
cjiicstion^ for though it hns a great influence upon the organiza- 
tion, it aflects men much less than the lower animals, as the 
history of the Jevrs very evidently demonstrates. Lastly, edti- 
r.ation is not the cause of the intellectual faculties; for everv 
kind of animal always preserves its own nature, and individiiafs 
of the same kind often excel each other. M* Dupont’s cow 
shows this very well. 

• M. Dupont de Nemours had a cow which alone understood to' 

* open the enclosure of a field : none of its companions learned to 

•* imitate its manner of proceeding ; but, being near the entrance, 
< waited with impatience for the airtval of theii leader. * , Spurzkeimf 
p. 46L ’ \ 

A pleasant story too, of a IiunXin^ dog^«aiid a little dog^ h 
equally instructive and convincing in uus point of view. 

* A hunting dog, when he was hindered from taking a good place 
‘ near the fire, from his companions occupying every surrounding 
** place, went out into the yard and barked : immediately all the o- 

* iber dogs did tlie same ; and then he ran in and took the best 



f^fjj^ Mar die fife.' 11ii<nv^ he often deemed lu< eon||»Btem^ 
thm ms c«|>^e of ilnHaHng his stratagenie A little 
^ when he was eating^ with sereral large dogs> l^haved hihiself 
^ 'ia the same manner, in order to secure bis portion^ or to catch 
* some gtmd bit^. Such genim is not the remit ef instruction, * lb* 
p.461. 

Thus i| has been demohstrnied that the propensities and sen- 
itmcmtSy and the faculties of* the understanding are not earned 
Im exUrial irifluejices: By exrlusffm, therrfore, it fbllpwsv-thHt 
tltey are dependent oh internal causes^ that is, thayrey are w- 
iU!te» There are, however, many positive and d^ct proofs of 
this, * ‘ ^ 

In the first place, every kind of earth, salt, and metal has 
Its determinate qualities. With plants, it is die same. A pear- 
tree never bears apples, nor an apfJe-trce pears : We never ga- 
ther figs upon a vine, nor grapes upon a thorn b«sh. Every 
animal has its specific character: We can never change a cat 
into a dog, nor a tiger into a lamb, &c. Hence we must say 
with Moses, * Grod created all beings, earths, plants, fishes, 
birds, and all animals, each according to its kind. ’ W^by then 
shouti than be^except^ I Secondly, man enjoys many propen* 
sities in common with animals. Thirdly, he possesses tacultics 
which are peculiar to him, and all these are give7i % creatttm. 
Fourthly, the human character is constant. Mankind are al* 
ways the same. Ancient mummies present the same parts of 
the skeleton which we find in man at present, FiftWjr, Shakes- 
when be wm a boy,|^ exercised the trade of; jiis father, 
who was a butcher ; but when he kilted a calf, ^ he Would do it 
in a! high style, and make a speech. * 'TAM£ni:.Alt£ and Povr. 
SiXT:pe the Fifth, were shepherds as well as Moses and DaVtix 
jSixdhJy,, WiLLtAM Ckqtch astonished every body with his mu- 
jiiC ^at six years of aget btit in every other respect jpe wsS a child, 

’ Lastly,, man has been created^ 

. The general and irresi^ible conclusion from thef whole of this 
induction i<;, that all thojunctiops or faculties of man, whether 
tho^ of his automatic or of bis mimal Ufe^ are innate and de- 
^^"fgrminate. 

fu'o indebted ^ the^’le^ming and th^ catidoiff:^ piif au- 
tbbirii, ii^ormgldpniilif^t doctrine hx^ the 

lUh ptipany ♦ ,j^iaker«^ " mo* 

Pti^datid Hippo- 
and 'CkcEKCH' ahd''B£R* 

were alj[,:^vin^;qf i 'and'wbat 

o^ all, it A 

j' 

religion of Christ, also,* say out in* 

is of the faculties. According to it, aB is given from above*. 
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•* A min cm receitw np^ai; «xcept it he *oiiiB» Sma Heei. 
♦V ven. ** John Hi. 27.. No tn«! can come onto nws, #scc^t vw 
*• jsfiAn to him of my ” John iri. 65. *’*,WhQ i0:^ear0 

“ X<?«r, let him hear* ** Matt. xiii. 9. The discipies sai^ 
speakesi thou, in patables ? Christ answered, because it is fnWpa 
“ unto you to know the mysteties of the kingdom of heaveni bu^ C<^ . 
•* them it is not given. Matt. xiii. JO, 11. “ All men cannot re* 

** ceive this saying, save they to whom it is given. Matt.xix. l1« 

* St Paul says, When the Gentiles which have not the law, do by 
nature\je things contained in the law, these, having not the laiv* 
are a law^to themselves ; which show the work of the law wriu 
ten in their\earts, their conscience also hearing witness, and their 

“ thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one another.** 

* Rom. ii. 14, 15.*' Spurzheim^ p. 4H4. 

In the next place, it is laid ciown by the Doctors, that all the fe* 
cullies of man may be divided into tnree kinds, general^ eommoii^ 
and special. This division is quite genera! jhrnuL'hout all nature; 
in metals, salts, earths, plants, and all sorts of animals. Se- 
cretion, for instance, is a common ; and the secretions of 

saliva, bile, tears, :kc. uve special Jaculfies. SeiJ^ationisarto- 
won family \ and the sensations of sight, taste, hearing, ike, are 
special jaentties. Understanding is a genaal including 

the common firnhies of percept]^, memory, jiidgment and ima^ 
gination ; and then the* percefmon, or memory, or judgment, 
jkc. of spacc^ or form, or time, or number, S;c. hxg special Ja^ 
cxdties. ’ 

The,ckssi6catioTi, however, tyhich tJiey have proposed, of 
what they call the internal or mental faeultics of man, that is^ 
I his propensities and sentiments, and his faculties of understand^ 
ing, is still more interesting. At the same time, we are a Jit* 
tie doubtful how far Dr Gam, will acquiesce in the account we 
are to give of it. All our inJbrtnation on the subject is derived 
from Dr Swmmeim’s book. Now, this gentleman altered,^ 
and, as beoon<:eives, very materially enlarged and amended the 
doctrines of his master in this department. Arid inde^ it is 
. obvious from the tone, not only of this, but of many other parts 
of the separate work which he has done us the honour tfcU pulv 
lisH In our language, that he and OALL.^re &r from ^ing vt 
one. There seems a schism in tbe.copartnery j the hoo^ is di- 
vided s^aitist itself; and St wt^ by no 
see, in the course of li tWelvemi^th| a 

by GaU against SPunaJRam, arid Seunifkaiiwi 

0AbL. . Be this as it ”inay» ihW Itb 

and subdivide the mental ' to the 

€#ihioQ practice of hamral historians, into orders, genen^ «pe» 
^aies, and varieties. * . 

\ Th^ orders are Fcelingx and Intellects FceNnff nft 
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d^ndei into two ^nore, Propemitm and Sentiments, The Pro* 
pemitfes with those of eating and drinhng^ (an excdlenr 
hephioing certainly) ; and there are several species and varieties, 
and even monstrosities of this genus. Of the Simtiments some 
are common to man and animals, and others proper to man ; 
and, like' the foi'mer, they include species and varieties. The 
order called inidket is also divided into two genera : — Kntmhig 
Faculties^ or those which are intended to make us acquainted 
with the external world ; and Hejkcting Faculties^ hr tiiose 
which compare the relaiions between diderent exte^l bodies, 
between external bodies and the internal facultieiii/^nd between 
the internal faculties ihemselves. Of these two genera, there 
are also several species and varieties. 

Of course, our readers will now be desirous to knew bow 
many mental faculties man is endowed with ; and really a wish 
so reasonable, it would be cruel not to gratify. They will find 
that our authors have been much more generous in this re- 
spect chan even Dr ileid ; in so far as they bostow upon us no 
fewer than thirty-three^ 

To the Older of Feelings^ and the First Genas of that Or- 
der, viz. I^'opensilm^ belong the tbtlowing species. 

!• Amafiveness^ or Physical ,We choose to leave these 

terms without 

t?. Pfnloprngemttvene$&, Mankind have, an itmat^^internnl, 
or* mental faculty, or feeling, or propensity ; in con^ec^neb of 
which, they love their chiiurm. This is elegantly and shortly 
rendered into English^ hy the word which we fa^ve just writ- 
ten, and which we cannot spare another day to write again. 
The propensity is in general stronger in women than in men; 
and cmr authors ingeniously remark, that this differenceris sen- 
sible not only in grown-up peopte, but even in children^ for if 
we 'present to chwren various playthings, boys will immedi- 
ately choose horses, whips, drams, &c.; while girb wiU prefer ^ 
dolls, jcradlos, ribb^s, &c. 

hihabittveness* Da Gai^L it^eeins, thit ihei^aiiiie 

faculty which gave certain animals, as the ChathtSs 'mi &e 
goat, a propensity to elevated siitiadotii^ also created Antrim 
uie sentiment of self-esteem, said made him! proud anck imagl)- 
ty. Spoa^snaiiif, however, nd means of this <apmipn; 
lie diinks it impo^bie to the insimei of height 

f be^rat sentimfent dF srif^ave and pride. * believe it 
* aaya this ingenuous ^ to haw agemt opiiUon tjtf 
in all regi<ms unAc^mnirim^* p« S94. ' 

gljr,. he conceives that there is in all apiihhls' a particular 
determines their dwelling | a'preplensity, which 
Wem to one element to [pother, and one pert of 
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same element to ano&er ; anid this is what be denominates la^ 
habitij^ness. 

4>. jiJAesiveness, This is the special faculty, which j^vos 
us attachment to aQ around us; whether animate pr tnani^ 
mate ; to sticks, stones, plants, animals, and man. Its ojbgects 
are friendship, marria|;e, society, suad attachment iti gcneraL 
5« CombativenesSf or a propensity to fight 
6L Destivctweness* This is a dreadful jfaculty. It is beyond 
doubt, th^ there is a propensity to kill in certain animais. 
Somekill^^ food, others^ merely for the pleasure of killing; 
and some ha\ this last form of the propensity in a very high dc*-* 
gree. Another diverting story of a little dog will iliustrate this. 

^ Gall had a little dog, which had this propensity in so high a de- 
< gree, that he would'^somctimes watch several hours for a mouse; 

* and as soon as k was killed, he left ic. Notwithstanding repeated 

* punishment, he had also an irresistible propensity to kill birds. * 
Spurzheiiiu p* 

It is equally certain, that man has an innate propensity to 
kill Indeed, as all carnivorous animals have if, and man* is 
omnimepu%f he ought to be blessed with the enjoyment of this 
faculty. But the whole history of mankind proves that he has 
it In all ages, the earth has been drenched with blood, 

GatL called this faculty inurder; but Spurzhkim thinks that 
it produces die propensity to destroy, in general, without de« 
termining the object to be destroyed, or the manner of destroy- 
iiig it. * It gives, * says be, * the propensity to pinch, scratch, 

* bite, cut, break, pierce, devastate, demolish, ravage, burn, 

* massacre, struggle, butcher, sulfocate, drown, kill, poison, 

• ^ murder, and assassinate. * Heaven defend us from de^ttve* 

tivmessJ 

7. Chnstructheness* It is by means of this faculty, that, 
birds build nests, savages huts, and kings palaces. It prpdtP- 
ccs also ibrdfications, ships, engines of war, manufactures and 
commerce; instruments of all kinds, furniture, clothes, toys* 
Upo^ the tybole, it is an exceedingly innocent propensity; 
but when it is too strong, our authors are so good as to bint, 
that a imn may ruin hi$ fomily by building, or may coin Jaise 
mmtf* ^ 

ti* Covetiveness^ This is ibf^j^wn and 

quire, or to covet, without the mjoct to be ac- 

quired, or the manner of aci^ihg\ iu Ife gives a desire for 
all that is desireable; money, poj^rty, ai^tmak, mvants, taiiiL 
catde, or any thing upon earth* When ^ere is too much of 
it, it piakes a man steal. 

• The instinct ^ stealing is not always the effect of bad edwea- 
f of poverty, idleness, or the wapt pf religion and morjil syntb 
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'tf JW1S6. !f7rti in/ii tt to^genmUit feU, that avay mit v^ at a 
tkeft. committed by> ric% psrsms^ who in ciktr reispetsHsjiimdiUp^ 

^ Spurs^ini^ p», 323- 

9* £k>crftir}fness^ Thi« is the propensity to be cbmiiJestine in 
l^neral to be secret in though^ wordd, things, or projects. 

To the second genus of the order of Feelings, via$. Sentiments,, 
belong the following faculties. 

10. Seif'-estema This faculty gim us a j^at opinion of our 
0Wfi person. ‘ / 

I f . Ijfwe of Approbatim. This faculty makeiV '^ love the 
good opinion of others ; and court approtntion ir^^eneral No 
matter what the object is $ it is the Mme faeaky which makes a 
coachman love to be praised for hk mtxle of conducting his 
horses, and a general to be applauded by hk nation for such a 
victory as Waterloo.. 

1^. Cottfiofisfms. Ttiis iacutty, accorditig to SrunzHEiM, 
produces * precaution, demuvsj doubts; places sentinels— ^nd in ge* 

* neral exclaims continually, la care. It considers consequences, 

♦ imd 'produces all the he$itatiuua Jtlaptessed by hd, * p« $36. 

l;K Benevolence, The faculty in the Ipwer animdls^/ whicdi 
torre^p4mih this, is weehneak v ^ - ^ 

14. Vvneratim^ It is by this faculty that 10 ^^ 

©r venerates saints, persons and thinj^ The, S^mtar 'felicity 
■with which our authors baveMplied mis ^ demon* 

stration of the existence of God, deserv|M peir^h1Wj:;i^ce. 
Every faculty of man and animals, say they, wlacb 

if may acconrplisb. is it then possible that, t k a 

facility of veneration, God sbo^d nft exist?' not. 
Hence Gild exists^ , ' 

1 iSbpe. This ftcuiry, aceordihg to SwitznEm, k neees^ 
Sfatp iii ahnost every sktktmn i * it gim hope in the present, as 
> :ir^ as of a future Hfe* In religion it is caUed Mm , ' 
iCJ* Ideality^ Thk k the fecutry by which aribah ^ 
to^xtkk^ pwry*. It iiSa sentinieiit, m to spe^ 
ctrcumspection. It repdera m enthuidastsV; 

-'felon stops our career by ‘ ' 

17 f €Wn>nlfoi<iriiess;;;'^lln of yd 

'idvoyl^liiiSiCi^at' of'^vr 

' ; ' . . ■■!: .■;? ■ ' ' 

' Tltis, &oi|^ to ' igeti^ 
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■J9.' IndividuaU^'' Tim t« a sort «f Um^sioeMne Realty, 
witicb it wouid W'«xeMdihg}y disagroeable, we tbi'hK, to li«a 
undCT the same roof with. It hums toe existence uf dii§ecfeiiijkni 
facts ; it kaiknfftxiidgt abo of all intenia] faculdes, and wStaio^ 
on then). Yet it is ntost rapacious and insatiable ; tor 
to know all by experience, and consequently puts evetr «^er 
organ in aetion ; it Vishes to hear, see, smell, taste, and toudi^ 
and to know all the arts and sciences ; it b fowi-ci instnu^aot^ 
collects fa^s, and leads to practical knowled^ 

20. Fornl*^ * My manner of considering this &eultyi* stqrsSptma- 
HsiM, * b th^ollowing. Ihe preceding faculty takes cognizanoe 

* of t^ exbtence of external bodies ; and the first quality whin^-our 

* intellect considers in them, is their form ; while, at the same time, 

‘ persons are partkuMy knam by tbdr form. I thereibre redwethii 
‘ faculty to dm genertd consideration ad form. ’ p. 359. 

21. Size. After the existence and £gure of any body, the 
mind consideiy its dimensions or size. Therefore, there isxa 
innate Knomtig FacuUyt which tna^ be called size. 

22; Weight and Momntsu abo is the well contrived 

namp of an priginal humlty, adtqited for the ideas of v'eight and 
resistance, 6S consistency, density, si^ness and hardness. These 
peculiar cpnceptioiu cannot be attributed to the sense of feeling; 
we must ^lei^ore admit a particular internal operation of the 
mind fin* them.* 

23. Ctdottriag. As in man the faculty of colouring is not In 
pre^rdon to the sense of sight, nor to the understanding in 
generd, it seeiAa evident that there is some particular fa<wty 
wbi<h peneeives didierent colours, recollects them, and judges of 

* thrir relations. This faculty, therefore, is properly cmied 
iounng. 

24. LofiO^, This facnity measuiws'dblhnce, and ipvesno- 
tions of penqwetive ; it makes the traveller, gcograpWt . aad 
laiidscBpe pidnter ; it recollects localities, and judges of synnne^ 
tiy; conceives the places occupied by external bodies; nnd 

,i^}aee not only known to ns, but b abo fond «f 'thb 
l^d of'l^wledge. it b thb fwulty, too, which makes tmrtahi 
.birds. Ii%i^ate. 

Thisb the fac^ty'-whiph enaUesus toconeebn 
.order, ’ ll gives method and okIm ,^ arranging ol^ts ns thgr 
’are phyncaUy related, it •is.fonu puuinn p^tkldars in 

der, {MM»rdliigto]lfaysicriconridieitalhimk 

* Is oiMnUneu. sMd tidmm d^endem on the nafne liacnlty ‘in 
nrderi * lhb badi0Kmh question; . we 

■ 21u»et‘ faculty may exist without ’^ther order «e 

Innnber. , • 

Whatever, etmeerns pni^ and phirali^, nr 
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Bttnibet-t seems to bdqiiig to this faculty. Hence* it$ object is 
calculation in general* As it merely calculates boweter* 
metic* algebra and logarithms belong to it* but none of &e <h 
iber btancke^ of mathematics^ It is not quite certain whethei^ 
animals possess this faculty. Gsouos Le Rot* however/ has ^ 
observed* that magpif^ can count three ; and Dupont de N&* 
Mouus declares, he thinks thej can count nmr. This is the 
Dixpont to whom the cow that opens the gate belongs; 

Its, Twie. This is the faculty which recollects tones* and 
judges of their arelations; perceives the barmoni^'of sound* 
and is the origin of music* * Sometimes in epilej^icJitSf in de« 
^ lirium* and syncope^ certain individuals sing ccmtinuaHy* and 

* with great precision; and then this &eulty is alone active* 

* while the functions of all the other faculties are destroyed. ’ 
With all humility* we would observe* that we siis^t there ia 
some mistake here* In this country* at least* people in a faini^ 
ing fit or a convuldm^ make it a rule never to sing. 

29. Language. This is the faculty which learns the artificial 
signs for the operations of the mind ; — w'hich enables us to per- 
c«ve the connexion betwixt any sign* audible or visible* and 
the thing signified* and to understand the symbols of Algebra ; 
—which has memory of arbitraiy signs* and judges of their 
relations. 

• 

The second genus of the order Intellect^ B^fl^iing 
fiulties^ contfuns the followius species. 

SO. Comparison. This is nie faculty which coinfMines the ten- 
f.itions and ideas of all the other faculties ; and poihU out their 
di&rence, analogy, similitude or identity.' , 

31. Causality. This &cul^ examines causes, considers the 

relations between cause and effect, and always prompts men to 
ask, Whyf ^ " 

32. Wit. It is the essence of this &cu1ty to compare in such 
a manqer as to excite ^ety and laughter. 

The last faculty in the list, is one which cannot ber^rred 
to any of these orders or genera. It is, 

Imitation, yihich ii n (acuky. mi generis. It cnabla per- 
sons to imitate gestur<^ vpioe, matinei^ and, in g|tt(Nr«], ' a]t 
natnnd manimtatidns ot ttia& and annals. ■ > ' 

Sia^ are the intemtd faedHits eff man. 'Hiese are imted uptm 
by t^ ^nuternal world, thrbu^ ibe taedium df the extaidid sen- 
ses t a^dh^, iti. their tum^ opmate on tbe eJeterhal wo^, by 
means. extonol senses and^.vohultaty motjon. But 
to, «j&ittificat1on of them, 1 ]>b SpumsAXm has added a di^. 
's^ltitwn. on their djffirent modes of m&aa , Ictad of con«- 
wbtdt, be says, Da dAiA * kdst aUoget^ ^Ue over- 
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looked. * We will not attmnpt to abridge ihia diiscoarac, be- 
cause we think it quite tuit&ir in any one, to think of 
ing what he is obliged to acknowledge be does not at aU> iiudei- 
stand. There are some oliservntions in it^ however, upon the 
use of the good old terms sensaiion, and perception, and me- 
mory, and imagination, and judgement, which we can perceive 
are truly original ^ and if our readers can make any thing of 
the summing up of the whole, here it is in iiic author’s dwn 
words. 

* Every rsiculty may be more or less active, and the activity of 
‘ every faculty njay result from its internal energy, or it may be ex- 

* cited by corresponding impressions ; and, in this respect, Z have 

* considered the different names given to the different degrees of ac 

* tivity. Moreover, every faculty may be affected diflterenily ; and 

* these different affections, or didereat modes of action, bear equally 
‘ different names. * p. 430. 

Such are the opinions of Diis Gaix and Spukzheim on the 
Functions in gerural of Man^ and on his Intellectual Factdiu.s 
in particular. We have been the more minute in our sketch of 
them, that their absurdity might be the more apparent To 
enter on a particular refutation of them, would be to insult the 
understandings of our readers. Indeed we will flatter the au- 
thors so far as to say, that their observations are of a nature to 
set criticism entirely at defiance. They are a adlection of mere 
nlisurdities, without truth, connexion, or consistency; an iniNi- 
herent rhapsody, which nothing could have induced any man lo 
have presented to the public, under a pretence of instructing 
them, hut absolute insanity, gross ignorance, or the most match- 
assurance. 

II. With tbcir System of Morals we shall be very brief. 

The recapitnJLaUm of about forty pages of observations on 
this subject in Spurzhkim’s book, ‘to us pericciiy unintclJjgiblf^ 
ii the following. 

* In this chapter, I have considered the moral part of the facul- 

* ties of the mind. With this view, 1 have ascertained that our doc« 

^ trine does not lead to fatalism. 1 have stated, that, according to a 

* general law throughout aU nature, inferior laws are subordinate to 
^ superior ones ; that, therefore, tlie faculties proper to man ought to 
^ govern ihe other faculties conunon tp man and animaU ; that, for 

* this reason, man must be free ; that liberty begins with understand- 

* ing, and requires will, motives, and the influence of die wilt upon 

* ihe.actbns; that motives are of tWo kinds; that the iacultm. proper 

* to man procure moral motives ; and that, therefore;, man alone has 
‘ moral liberty. By these considerations, I have explaiited the orij^ui 

* of iaioral evil. I have shown why moral evflhas always existed ; wljy 

* ii inclined to it ; why it is unavoidably punished ; why it is said 
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at» do vdttft toauM mt da^ I btre eluetdaKid ^w the 
> begun; how paeons without the law, can do thwth'ings 

*^»n)C^ied. in the law,t hm virtue i* pomUe md mpritotiousi and 
' * wbpt » the di&rence between the kingdem qf law aad- that of love. 
*.JSnnQj, I bate stated the aim' of our actions* and^obseried that 

* th^i^ not any one simple moral motive of our actions, but that 

* all the factdties proper to mian furnish moral motives* and - that 

* l^y i^toge^er ^stitute a perfect morality. ' p. .528. 

\i^}l |hia is 90 clear and so unanswerable* that it would be a 
eharoe to embarrass it with any Comment. 

Ill, Passing over a quantity of incredible -Honsense on the 
pbysiok^. of toe five external diagraceful to any one 

w^ had studied the common elebienUtty wortts on the animal 
economy* or even his own fillings with the llight^t attention, 
we procCM to exaniinh the d<^rines of ibi^ gentlemen relative 
to. the JPu7ictio7U of the Iterwus H^tem in f^ei^al* and of the 
, Braid In particular ; and tliis'i^tMead us to consider tbose cra- 
ftiologieal or jn/^ssogiWj^fchi ojdniods, by t^^ch 6 ai.£' first 
ihrought himself into nmjce* hhd which, accoiidi^ to' his own 
-confession, led to Jill his’ bthef speculations. ^ 

I . In the first place . tb^' the said Drs 
.dechwie, that they mahe no inquliy into the 
ties <p^ the mind ; th^ obseive onh thdr is 

cmlybytfa^ ffian^eibi^ons that 

they e^. iti. every iniJiyidoal whether they.^bih^toM^^*ilf iir not. 
W»ot' b tiiih »te8 or. bears, or moves a Kli»|i|^^a^w^^ir'ifee 
■ iacultyjpf sip^t or sound, or volimtaij then 

IM>9siM|^.tilHh^ fitedkies indeftendeat elU^rnf ietSnjg or hmr* 
vWheti n ptihsop forms" iMi'tdfBChnieitb^o' punch 
as worthy men will spnWe%)es do, he oniy 
.'fag^^su in a plc«u»i)g manner' the faculty . cl*' Imt 
'^|th taculty of odhrsilbcness md 9 tl’'}B that bind, . has 
. actually given ill his od^cridn to’the bowl oT nlw;,''' . ' '■■vf' % 
'00 this piece of metaphystc and i^ii^nbiioQj 
Ijb.’iemark. . Gali. pnd^l^tm^HgiJC' <'&esejWti^ 

^'should be 80 | 'and.'ih'at is 


In' the second plic^ th^X ol«er^j"^^t it 
" 'the 'external senses 

,orggBtOT/fo«'| *■*' ■ - 
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the faculties are modified because the br;^ne 
vary K The the aiind, are ni^ified.b»;eve^ 

itidiviauaL Is it plbbatrie that the soul of eadi indiv^iijy^i^ 
fei*s ? No ; it is said that all mankind have descemled 
same oriirinal parents* 3. The mental manifestations are 
fied in differertt ages ; some sentiments and intellectual faculfiee 
appearing or disappearing sooner than others. Either the soul 
itself therefore changes, or its instruments are changed. 4. The 
mental manifestations correspond exactly to the ^owth and ge- 
neral development of the brain. 5. The faculties pf the mind 
cannot continual to act incessantly with equal energy ; rest is ne- 
cessary and this inactive state of the faculties is sleep. Now, 
corporeal organs alone are susceptible of being fatigued and ex<- 
haiLtsted. 6. The faculties of the mind may be exercised and 
trained ; but how can an immaterial being be exercised ? ?• 

All that disturbs, .excites, or weakens the organization, chiefly 
of the nervous system, changes also the mental manifestations, 
8. The organs of the clifFerent manifestations may be .actually 
demonstrated.^ so it is impossible to deny that they depend on 
organization^ — Therefore^ by incontestable facts,’ and ^ rea- 

. soning thereupon, ’ it has been, sh&mn^ that tlm manifestationa 
of the mental fiu^ultics depend on organization. 

3. In the third place, having satisfactorily demonstrated, that 
all the functions cX animal l\fe depend on organization^ our au- 
tiiors mmntain that they have ascertained, in a manner <k|ua)ly 
satisfactory, v^jiat the particular parts of the organized frame 
ftref whjuih are destined for the manifestation of each faculty. 

I It IS they, that none of die functions of animal 

life are dependent on any other part of the body but the Ner- 
vous System, became this is generally admitted. This point, 
therefore, is set at rest ; and the only question which remains 
to be decided is, whether die whole Nervous System, or only some 
particular part of it,,, is the organ of these functions. 

^ NoW|» we confer vre do not find it very easy to discover, after 
a}}^ Vfhat the opinions of these gentlemen are on this subject, ia 
so fair; as the flve sieiis^, and voluntary motion are concerned. 

the chapterjelating*^ these functions, a faculty called rea- 
eieioi^sHess is ibtroduce^^ sometimes said to be active and some- 
whkh pu2Zles.nVh^^!«i and we have been 
d^copCerted te we been all* along 

enthrtalptsg a v^y tnacCiirate notjmp of thhMng 

oscid mmng"; for the learnt Dr Stmaziiasi^Vassurbi us, that 

> . s^s he, * ^ remains nadedded, at 

' ' xiv. '1^0. -10. ' ■ Q ' 
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* kast in perfect animalSf m what respect the brain is necessary 

* the passive comcimsness oi the external senses. It is, Iiowever» cer- 
^ taidi that the and canseque^Iy the vduntarp motions ind re- 
^ flection, depend on the brain ; for no phenomena of this kind take 

* place without a brain. Thus it is necessary to distinguish the re- 
, * gular motions into those which are regular, but only automatic, and 

* into tliose which are both regular and voluntary : The latter depend 

* on the actions of the brain ; the former take place without it. It 

* is similarly necessary to make distinctions respecting the functions 

* of ' the five external senses. It is undecided whetlrer this passive 

* consciousness takes place by the assistance of the brain, or by means 

* of their respective nerves alone ; but it is certain, ^that their active 

* donsdousnessf accompanied by attention, reflection, and will, can be 

* effected only by the operation of the bratn. ^ p. 127. 

On the subject, however, of the organs of the manifestations 
of the thirty-^ree Internal or Mental Faculties, our authors arc 
abundantly explicit. This is obviously their favourite topic ; 
one which they cherish as a child of their own r and of which, 
p^baps, it is in some degree excuseable for them to be vain, 
since it is one great discovery from beginning to end. 

They admit, that for many centuries the brain has been con- 
sidered the organ of the soul ; but they affirm, that every one 
who has maintained this hypothesis, has end^voured to com- 
bine with it evident contradictions. They choose, therefore, to 
idiow, that the brain is exclusively the organ of the feelings and 
intellectual faculties, by a demonstration in their The 

outline of the demonstration, as it is given by SfuJrzheim in a- 
bout forty pages,, is the following. 

1. AU parts of the body may be wounded or destroyed, ex^ 
eept the brain, without immediately destroying the feelings ana 
intellectiuil faculties^ but if the brain be compressed or destroy- 
the mental manifestations are suspended or annihilated. 

3, T^ge portions of the brain proper, even half the cerebellum, 
may be destroyed ; nay, the brain may be entirely wanting, yet 
the functions of .the five senses, and of automatic lif^, not be 
affiected. Hence the brain must be inti^tded for sup^ior 
rions, else it would be useless. When animals are compiu^ 
with eadh other, it will be found that the number of tb^ir fao^ 
ties increases in proportion to the numbcriC^ thrifoerebr^ parish. 

4. The perfection of the t^nifestations of the feezes. is pro. 

portkmal; |o tlie developme^ iX the brain j the greater i|te de^ 
velopmiMl;* ^ p^fect the manifestations, ssmi^^ciiersdk. 
If a man’s "brkin be large, he manife^ his and 

:ji0e^oenmi'erA Destructiveness^ 

and bis bis fVeigkt and Mmenta^ 

8^* very ^energetically ; if smafl, very feebly. K the , 
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braid be defective, as is the case in idk^s^ th0 mental manifest 
tatior|: arc also defective. The rdantfestations also may be dis« 
tinetly seen to follow the growth of the brain from mfancy; to 
niiiturity, and its decay in old age. in children die lbr^in 
is pulpy j and therefore the functions of animal life cannot iib 
manifested ; in the state of maturity, the brain has acquired the 
highest degree of development, and the manifestations the 
gi'ontcst energy $ and, in proportion as the fy^ganization of the 
brain decieases, the energy of the moral sentiments, and of the 
intellectual faculties decreases also. 5. Certain faculties are more 
active in men, and others in women ; and there is a difiPerence 
in their cerebral organisation. 6. In proportion as the brain is 
altered by disease, the mental manifestations are weakened. 7. 

* Exfery one feels that he thinks by means of his brain. * Tkerfore^^ 
the brain is exclusively the organ of the ihirly4krce menial fa^ 
ciUtieSy viz. the nine Propensities^^ the nine Sentiments^ the cleoen 
Knowing Faculties^ the three Rejleclihg Faculties^ and tmitatim 
by itself Q. E. D. 

Now, we, must essay a reply here; however hard and unpro« 
mising the task may be; for, as we have already remarked, the 
ratiocination of Das Gall and Sj^uezheim is of the most diffi- 
cult species to combat. Perhaps we might consent ourselves 
with saying, that the whole doctrine of the thirty-three famdiHi 
to which the argument relates, is downright nonsense ; and so 
put an end to the discussion at once. But we see sufficient rea- 
ison for declining this summary method on the present occasion ; 
and, therefore* we shall take the liberty of substituting for the 
names of the ihirty^three faculties^ two very simple and intelli- 
gible terms, viz. Intellect and Inclinations; and proceed. 

In the ;fr5^ place, then, we maintain, that it is not tnie tliat ^ 
partial destruction of the brain is invariably followed by a propor- 
tional destruction of Intellect. The cases in which portions of 
various sizes have been removed from almost all regions of this 
organ, without the slightest affection either of Intellect or Incli- 
nations, are numerous and most unequivocal. * DasGAtcand 
SrtTazHEiM seem quite a^are of this ; and if there be any one 
part of their works better calculated than another, to show at ^ 
once the incomparable conceit of these men, and the iiiconoeiv-' 
able .absnrdities they can maintain, it is the ^tion in which 
ill ey endeavour to explain away these cases. How can any man 
pretend, they argue, that he had seen the half dr ihe fourth of 


For a p^tial illustration of this,^We refer to Art. X. of ottr last 
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a brain destroyed, until we published our system of the anatomy 
of that organ ? r 

* It was evidently imposiible to make exact anatomical o&serva- 

* tions upon an organization, which was not only unknown, but in 

* respect to which were entertained notions, not only quite erroneous, 

* but entirely opposite to its real structure i and it is beyond doubts 

* that this hitherto was the case with the internal Structure of the 

* brain. * Sptirzheinfi^ p. 1 40. 

Or how could any physician venture to pronounce whether 
his paticut’s intellect were affected or not, until we discovered 
that every man is endowed with thirty-three faculties ? 

^ It follows, also, that it has hitherto been impossible to judge 

* accurately of the effects Of diseases and injuries of the brain, be* 
‘ cause all physiologists considered only the general attributes of 

* the understanding, and were quite ignorant with regard to the 
‘ special faculties, * — Spurzheim, p. 147. 

Our aiilhors, however, have been imprudent enough to re- 
cord some cases themselves precisely similar to those which they 
are so little disposed to admit on the authority of others $ and 
in order to reconcile these, therefore, with their doctrines, they 
have recourse to an exquisite stratagem. ^ In all injuries, of tins 
sort, say they, the duplicity of the nervous system must bo kept 
in recollection. One half of the brain may be destroyed, and 
the other half still continue to exert the manifestations of the 
mind. In fact, it is evident^ that the opposite hemispheres of 
the brain are sometimes in a different or even an opposite state. 

* A great number of madmen hear angels sing, or the devil 
' roar, only on one side. ’ TiedeMan relates the example of 
one Moser, who was insane on one side, and who observed 
bis insanity with the other. And Gall himself attended a 
minister who had a similar affection for three years. This mi- 
nister wes cured ; but when he fell into a passion, or got dmnhy 
there was rather a lentfency to a recurrence of the disorder. 

Secondly, If it is meant to be affirmed, that toted destruction 
of the brain is uniformly followed by total loss of intellect, we 
demand where the cases are by which that point has been esta- 
blished ? Is there a single instance on record, in which a eptn- 
plete destruction of this organ had been observed, .and,|n which 
a total cessation of intellect immediately followed’ as the effect of 
that destruction ? We will not pretend to affirm that there are 
no such cases recorded i but if there be any, we ard altogether 
ignorttt of them. 

Thtrdi^y Were it even ascertained, that partial or total loss of 
iutell^t mvariably succeeded to a partial or total disprganiza^ 
tlon of the cerebriHu, we maintain, that 4 would i;iot necessari- 
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ly follow that the brain was the ovfian of intellect ; if, by the 
term be here meant (what alone we presume it can be 

employed to niean) the part of the bi)dy, upon changes in which, 
the intellectual operations immediately depend. As well might 
it be argued, tliat all sensation depended ultimately on same 
change of condition in the Iieart ; because, when all the arte- 
ries leading to any part arc divided, and its connexion with the 
heart thus cut off, it immediately loses its sensibility. The 
07 'gan of intellect may reside in some other part of the nervous 
system, or in sojiie other region of the body ; and that part or 
region may be continually receiving from the bruin a supply of 
something necessary to the healthy discharge of its functions ; 
or they may be so constructed, that whatever disorders the 
structure of the one, injures the constitution of the other. 
These things are obviously possible j and there is nothing in the 
phenomena of wounds of the brain, which renders this hypothe- 
sis a bit less probable than the other. We will not say thj^t 
there are any facts which abiolutely demtmsfrate that the brain 
IS not the organ pf intellect ; the subject is still involved in the ut- 
most obscurity j and our physiological readers will see, from an 
article in our last Number, how far, purely for the sake of excit* 
ing investigation, we are disposed to carry our opinions or con* 
jectures upon this point. But we will maintain, that such cases 
as we have alluded to, afford no proof wliatcvcr that the brain 
is the organ of intellect. 

Fourthli/^ We deny that there is any connexion or propor- 
tion whatever to be observcil, on a comf)arison of animals with 
eftch other, between their intellect or inclinations, and the num- 
ber of parts in ihVir brains; and if there were, this is no de- 
monstration that the brain is the intelleclnal ur^j^an , . 

FifMp^ We deny that there is the sliglittv^l a))prof|ch to a u- 
niforin proportion or connexion betwten the vigour of intel- 
lect, or the strength or poruliiirily of incliiialions in man, and 
the size of his brain. If it be said, that this is a point which 
pan be determined only by an actual examination, after death, of 
the brains of persons whose talents and moral character have 
been the subject of observation during life,, then we affirm, that 
there is jtio physician or anatomist, who has practised this piece 
of dissection in such circnnistanees twenty times, w^ho docs 
not know that the asseriiaii of Dns Gall and Spubzhejem is 
utterly groundless. Intelleqt of every degree and of every kind, 
and incTihatibn of every variety, is found combing wUh brains 
of all sizes. 

But our authors, folr rea5ons.wbicb will be immediately obvious, 
^0 not choose to be over nice in their modes of ascertaining the 
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real size of the cerebrum, with a view to this inquiry. .They 
have a method, indeed, which is much better, because it^is ap- 
plicable to the living man; By a proper gauging of the head with- 
out, they can tell to a trifle how much it contains within. They 
have always found, that the larger the cranial part of the 
head measured upon the oirtsidc, skin and all, the greater the 
quantity of brain lodged in the cranial cavity. So it is the sim- 
plest process in the world ; Shave a man’s head, and you have 
the * measure of his mind ’ in a moment : Multiply tne lengtlf 
by the breadth, and the product by the thickness ; and his phi- 
losophy and feeling will come out to the fraction of an inch, l^he 
remark is as old as it is said to be true, that no real hero is a 
hero to his valet de chamlre* Let all those whom^it may concern, 
now remember, that no man can be a pretended philosopher to 
his barber. 

Were wc disposed to be captious, we should perhaps object 
to this application of the Solid Measure ; because it hath ap- 
peared to us, that human heads are rather like unto hazel nuts, 
whereof many that be equally large to look upon, do yet pos- 
sess, some a thicker, some a thinner shell ; some a smaUer, some 
a larger kernel. But we will acquiesce implicitly for the pre- 
sent in the proposition, (familiar to physiologists long before the 
age of Gall or Sfurzheim), that there is in most instances a 
general correspondence between the size of the cranium and the 
quantity of cerebrum ; that large heads usually contain large 
brains, and small heads small brains. Nevertheless, we again 
deny, that there is any constant correspondence, or any conue- 
xion whatever, between the dimensions of a man’s head and bis 
intellect and inclinations, cither in kind or degree. We do not 
even subscribe to the ancient proverb, ‘ iMvge hvadfAittle 
although this obviously goes to establish, by vulgar observation, , 
a species of connexion, directly the reverse of tliat maintained 
by our authors ; and although the maxim ^ems^ to derive no 
small credit from the fact, (mr such we affirm it to be), that i- 
diots in general have uncommonltf large beads. We are aware, 

f t it is sometimes necessary to uhsay ^ old sayings';,’ and 
; we believe to be the case in the present instance. *^Much 
less are we disposed to allow any w^eight in this discussion to tlio 
familiar bant^ of thick skull i for it admits no application to 
ihet^uiry, unless Gall should choose to interpret it as niean- 
when the sides of the cranium arc thick, the cavity 
cranium is small, and the bfam small fo proportion, and 
||onsequentIy the understanding pemr. But we demur at tliis 
'explanation; and humbly submit, that the jeer in question is 
funded entirely on a false hypothesis ; the vulgar very natural* 
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]y« but very erroneously conceiving, that when there is more 
than iilual difficulty in forcing sense into a man, there m^ist be 
a greater than iTsual thickness of wall to keep it out Gall and 
»>ruEZHEiM, in fact in affirming that the vigour of intellect is 
always proportional to tlie size of the head, seem to have been 
desirous of trying how far their effrontery might be carried. 
If they succeed in convincing a single individual of common 
parts and observation, that this assertion is a truth, they will 
find little difficulty, we apprehend, in persuading mankind in 
general, that the^ hear by their eyes and see by their ears. 

But we will even indulge these gentlemen so far as to admrtj 
that the relation they assert is true. Will it, therefore, follow, 
that the greater size of the brain is the cause of the peculiarities 
in the intellect or inclinations of the individual ? Certainly not. 
Can it be possible that the great Das Gall and Spurzheim 
liave not observed, in the course of their multifiirious inquiries in- 
to nature, that phenomena may coincide, without being related 
to each other as cause and effect? Were it established, that all 
great mathematicians had black eyes, and all poets blue ones, 
would any sensible man, from this alone, think of ascribing the 
mathematical talent in the one case, or the poetical genius in the 
other, to the colour of the iris. In the course of our own ex- 
perience, we have observed, that persons who have a lurking 
affection for port wine, have uniformly a certain redness of nose j 
and yet we are far from conceiving ourselves warranted to infer 
from diis, that the nasal hue is the cause of the vinous partiality. 
Some, on the contrary, are disposed to maintain, that it is ra- 
tlf^r the ^ect ; but this we bokl to be quite wicked and calum- 
nious. Again, it is a remark which we have never found to fail, 
that all great lawyers have long and very mobile fingers, digf- 
ti prekensilesj ’ as Linn^us would have called them, with a re- 
markably smooth cuticle or epidermis on the palms of their 
hands. Shall we therefore conclude, that this length and flexi- 
bility of finder, and this exceeding smoothness of palm, are the 
cause of eminence in the law ? No; this may be a case of mere co- 
incidence; nay, the professional eminence may, indirectly, be the 
cause of some of these phenomena: — But this is dangerous ground. 

Sixthly^ We deny that the brain uniformly diminishes in size 
in old age; or that when it does undergo diminution, the intel- 
lect is uniformly afiected in proportion; or that, when the in- 
tellect is afiected, there is any proof whatever that this is owing 
to the diminution in the brain. 

Lastly^ We solemnly declare, that we, for our parts, have ne- 
ver yet ^own what it is to feel that we think ij/ means tf Ofur 
hraim. 
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4. The invcstifraticns of Drs Gall and SpunzuEiM, how- 
ever, have not led merely to the demonstration, that tb^braia 
is the general and exclusive orfian of the manifestations of the 
thirty-tiirce special faculties: They have conducted these inge- 
nious men to discoveries of still greater interest in a physiological 
point of view, and of infinitely higher practical importance. They 
nave asceltalrled, not only that each of the faculties has n parti- 
cular part of the brain appropriated to itself for its organ^ and 
that, in proportion to the size of each part, is the perfection of 
the manifestation of the faculty to which it belongs ; but they 
have discovered the precise portion of the braifi, which consti- 
tutes the organ of each particular faculty. 

Tliat the brain is an aggregate of many organs^ and that 
each faculty has its own, is matter of easy demonstration, li- 
very salt and every metal has its own cryslallization ; every 
plant and every fruit-tree has its particular orgaiiiz.itiori ; even 
tile parts of the same tree, as wood, bark, leaves, flowers and 
fruit, possess sooicwliat varying (jiialitics. The beaver builds a 
hut ; the dog hunts ; the blackbird sings ; the swallow migrates. 
Certain men exc6rT'lJli||rs are middling in all : Some are en- 
dowed with genius ; others arc idiots. The unders^tandings of 
animals increase in proportion as their brains become compli- 
cated. Certain faculties are more active in women and females 
others in men and males. In the same individual, certain facul- 
ties manifest themselves with great energy, while others arc 
scarcely pcro6ptiblo. All the faculties do not manifest them- 
selves ^ultancously : Several appear earlier ; otliers disappear 
more lately. Study, too long protracted, produces fatigue($ 
but we may continue to study by changing the object. Some 
persona di^eam during their sleep; others ^atk dupng their: 
sleep. Some persons are subject to ins)>irtttions, visions, and 
similar phenomena. And, lastly, some men are insane only on 
particular points. From all this, our authors conceive it can- 
not for a moment be disputed, that the brain consists of thirty- 
three organs f one for each faculty. 

It is no less easy to show, that the energy or perfection of 
each faculty is proportional to the size of its organ. . 

* There is, indeed, throughout all nature, a general law,' that 
< the properties of bodies act with an energy proportionate to their 

* siz^ Thus, a large loadstone attracts a greater mass of iron than 

* a smsklhfine of a similar kind. The fermeatatioa of the same fluid 

* is energetic, if its quantity be more considerable $ and a great 

of the same kind is stronger than a smallone. If the nerves 
tfm the five senses be wger on one sicle of the body, the 

^faccl;ions,^lifi$0{are stronger on that side. Whynbo^ld it not' be the 

* same in respect to the brain Spurzheim, *p. 215. ’ 
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Con nny tljfnir in EacHd he plainer than this? Was ever 
dcmknstraiion ne.aier^ or more satisfiictory ? 

Wc should now be desirous of stating to our readers the par- 
ticular parts of the brain, which are appropriated to^each fe- 
culty. But it would be in vain to attempt this, without the aid 
of tlie plates, with which our authors h|ivG illttstrated this part 
of their subject. It will Ixs no difficult matter, however, to 
jilive* them a general idea of what they are to find on con- 
sulting these engravings, and on reading the valuable remarks 
which relate to them in the text. 

In the two^ first plates, then, of SpurzJicMs w’ork, * there 
will be found dilferent views of the surface -of the brain, when 
deprived of its membranes j one from above, another from be- 
low, and two lateral views. On different points of the surfaces 
thus reprcteuted, will be seen engraved, the various numbers, 
from one to thirty- three ; and on turning to the table of expla- 
nation, the reader will discover, that each of these numbers re- 
fers to the organ of the luculty corraspontling to it, in the enu- 
meration of the special faculties formerly given ;~number V, for 
example, marking the of co??tjgName^< ; and number X, 
of self-esteem i and so oil. NurabeiTf. makes its appearance on 
every surface of the laminated part of the cerebellum ; and all 
the other numbers are ocattered over the convolutions of the 
brain proper ; —none, however, appearing on the lower surface 
of the middle or posterior lobes 5 and none on that surface of 
the hemispheres, which looks towards the falx of the dura ma- 
ter. 1 1 deserves, also, to be remarked, that not a single num- 
.ber is to be seen on the medulla oblongata, or the annu- 
lar protuberance, or the peduncles either of the cerebellum or 
brain pro^)er, or the mamillary eminences, or the uifutidibu- 
lum ; or, in short, any of the parts which lie between the mid- 
dle lobes. 

These numbers or figures, as tliey are said to refer ,to the 
different organs, are of course situated on particular parts of 
these organs ; but they cannot of themselves, it is obvious, 
mark the whole dimensions of an .organ j and no attempt has 
been made to do this in the engravings, by the usual contrivance 
of dotted lines, suCh as are To be seen in all maps and diagrams. 
The plates, therefore, leave the reader in utUr .ignorance as to 

1 ,1 , , 

* We refer to this work alone, because it is the latest $ and be* 
cause, in the large French work, widi folio engravings, the conj )int 
production of Gall and S#urzheim, neither the number nor the 
place of the organs accords exactly with the representation now given 
of them by Spuuzheim himself. Let Gall and SpuRzitfliM settle 
this point between them. 
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tlic supo 1 ficial extent, the internal direction, and tile 
of any one organ. Whether the organ of Hope goed;Up>«rar£8 
downwards, backwards or forwards ; whether the Order} 

s^taruls quite clear of that of Tune / whether the. 
laiheness does not intertwine with the organ 
whether the organ of fF// does not run the organ of 
ihrongh the body ; whether one might not scoop out the organ 
«'f Covetzveness from end to end, as a cheesemonger with* his 
wimble does a bit of Stilton, and yet not interfere in the least 
with the organ either of Benevolence or of Veneration ; — these, 
and many other questions of ecpial importance, wduld be in A^ain 
jlcterniined, by an inspection of the engravings alone. The 
render, therefore, will naturally turn to the text, for more nii- 
nute and precise information on these points; and there w'c 
liave the pleasure of telling him, he will find the following very 
hatisfactory detaiL 

* Ir is indeed true, that the organs are not confined to the surface 

* of* the brain ; they extend from the surface to the great sw'elling 

* of the occipital hole (medulla oblongata}, and probably include 

* even the commisurcs $ for the whole mass of the bsain consti- 
^ tutes tlie organs. ^-^Spurzkeim^ p. 239. 

Such is tlic trash, the despicable trumpery, which two nSen^ 
calling themselves scienjtifk inquirers, have the impudence grave-* 
ly to present to the physiologists of the nineteenth century, as 
specimens of reasoning and induction. . . 

ljut let us now attend a little to the ingenious methods, by 
which these gentlemen have discovered the precise situation of, 
each of these wgans; and to the external signs by which they.^ 
assure us that it may be known during life, wh^ier any pnrd- * 
car organ be unusually large or small. This leads to the most 
important part of th^ir doctrines perhapsi the practicaf part, 
»s it may be called ; The physiognomy^ craniology or cranios-, . 

<t}>e part which teaches us how to Hud out, by the sliap.^ 
i)t th^ head, whether a man loves bis children or kills, tliem, 
wjiefher he steals or is very benevolent; whether he has miidh 
hope or little; whether be believes in a God, or is a freethin)^;*; ' 
€>r$ in short, what be is remarkable for, in knovylcdge, t^enf, 
or dispositionsj <fr <frhetber he be remarkable for any thing at 
all. ' , , V. ^ ■ ' " , . ^ 

III the ^rsf place, then, our readers uMust know, that, ao 
cording iC Das Gall and SpvnzHEJM, when any portion of the 
fuiface of the brain happens to be more prominent than usual, 
there is always a airrespopding .emin^ce on that .|m>c of the' 
4 >s^us shell which coyers it ; and not only is this prominence 
fhvioii&y whatevilMCructure the shell zmy chance to. have at this 
^art, but it is invariably of sufHcient size to be perceptible by 
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fiigbt or touclr on the living head, with whatever soft textures the 
part may happen to^becovercd; whether with tendinous substance, 
cclluiarstib&t^nce, adipose substance, muscular fibres, orcotnnu>ii 
Mdl^ hair; or two or three of these, or all of them 
as it has been already shown, that the brain is 
ine g^eral organ of all the faculties, that each faculty has a por- 
tion of the cerebrum appropriated to itself, and that the perfection 
or vigour of each faculty is proportionate to the size of its organs 
it obviously follows, that the aforesaid bumps on the head are in- 
fallible signs of peculiar energy in some of tlie special faculties. 
When, therefore, any uncommon bump of this sort presents itself 
on the head of an individual, it is only necessary to ascertain 
what faculty that person is remarkable fbr ; and thus the parti- 
cular part of the brain, which constitutes the organ of that fa* 
cully, is at once demonstrated. By a steady application of this 
method^ to the skulls or busts of the celebrated dead, and to the 
heads of the living, unshaven as well as shaven, in all classes of 
society, and in different nations ; in establishments for educa- 
tion, in hospitals for idiots and madmen, in houses of correct 
tion, and in prisons ; Dns Gall and Spurzhkim have had the 
iherit of ascertaining the exact site of the thirty-three organs. 
Nay;' of such amazingly precise application docs this method 
seem to be susceptible, that although our authors found it im- 
possible to define the superficial boundaries of the different or- 
gans V)n the brain itself, they have marked out the limits of each 
organ with the utmost distinctness, on the outside of the whole ^ 
head. Accordingly, in the frontispiece to Sporzhbim’s book, a 
»most extraordinary and engaging spectacle presents itself. The 
human head there appears in different aspects, cleanly shaven, 
with the whole of its upper surface divided into regions, like the 
maps of revolutionized France. The regions arc of different 
'^zes, from a quarter of an inch, perhaps, to two inches ; and 
of very various shapes, some being rhomboidal, others elliptical, 
others almost circular, some like a half-moon, some like, tlie 
point of a scymitar, others distinctly heart-shaped, but byTar 
the greater number, as it appears lo our eye, like the scalc^ of 
a salmon magnified. The* racilities which these diagrams must 
afford, in the application of|the intellectual tbpbgraphy to prac- 
tice, must be very great. When we discover any unusual pro- 
jection or depression, any remarkable Specimen of bill and dale, 
on the head of a stranger, we have only to consult a copy of the 
frontispiece quietly; and, without a moment’s delay, we shall be 
enabled to decide, whether we ought to approach him as an ho- 
nest man, or shun him as a knave. . 

If we must reply gravely to all this, which 1|l'^rcquires soUie 
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effort to do, wc have briefly to observe, that not one of the as^ 
sertions arc true, and that not one step of the reasoning ift cor* 
rect. 

V It is not true, that there are ever such eminences on tb^ sur- 
face of the brain, accompanied with projections of the cranium, 
as Gall and Spurzheim have affirmed* It is true, no doubt, 
and we presume it was known to anatomists before pur authors 
were born, that the different regions of the brain, differ in their 
ixjlative proportions in almost every individual, But the differ- 
ence, whether it be confined to one dimension, or extend to all, 
is at the utmost very inconsiderable $ seldom we believe amount- 
ing to half an inch, and never, we are confident, exceeding an 
inch, over an extent of six inches ; and very often it is so small, 
as just to be perceptible, and no more. In this last case, as might 
he expected, it is difficult to discover any corresponding difler- 
ence in theproportional capacity of the cerebral cavity of the skull ; 
but in all varieties which exceed the ratio of a quarter of an inch 
in five or six inches, this cavity is in general obviously larger in 
the same proportion. Now, our anatomical readers are not to be 
informed, surely, that the two surfaces of the bones which form 
the cerebral cavity of the cranium are not everywhere parallel 
to each other. They know very well, lhat,^there are often con- 
siderable depressions within, where the corresponding surface 
without, does not exhibit the slightest appearance drpirojection, 
hut is <|uite flat, or even hollow ; and that there are often large 
"'prominences without, where there are no correspbudm^ conca- 
vities within % 90 that when the outer surface of the wa% of the . 
cerebral cavity are compared with a mould in Pliris plaster or « 
in wax, of the cavity itself, ^he greatest difiprence is perceptible 
between them. All anatomists know, too, that this difference 
is not the same in degree, in any two skulls ; the distance of 
the two surfacesAof the bones from each other is so various. 
When, therefore, any particular region of the brain is consi^ 
derably larger than usual, compared with other parts, aklidmlL 
the corresponding region of the cerebral cavi^ be alwi^s p^^^ ^ 
portionally larger also, ibis increased capadty within^ 
from being uniformly accompanied with ahy j|feat^rpr6ndnene^^^ 
of the osseoua sfaeli / without, Such corres^ndenOe does Often 
occur, no doubt, p«rticulai4y in those cases where the greater 
propoitmnal size of the Oarticular re^ns of ^ebraimiq>p^ach- 
es lo ihf maximumiwe have Stated ^ bin even ki these ii^tancea 
it is not constant;; MdreOver, we^must observe# ihatt admi^T 
ting it were unifbr^^amd invariat^e# still m the {mmihehces aiid 
OB the'^tsitter sur&Oe often vary, iSitfa^t ahy cor* 
n^i^iTg variety a4Aih, the ekaimnation of the duftr surfiice 
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alone never can fead^to any certain conclusions as to the pro* 
pqrti^al dimension^ of the brain. 

The whole of what we have now statedi the .ingenuous 1^8 
Gall and Spurzheim must not only have been aware of fi^tn 
the beginning, but must have felt to be stitictly true. We looked, 
therefore, with perfect confidence for a denial of its truth, somO* 
where in the volumes before us ; for there is nothing sufficiently 
certain in nature, which tliese gentlemen will not call in qaes-* 
lion, if it be hostile to their views. Were the fact in any de- 
gree unfavourable to their system, that heavy bodies fall to the 
ground, we sluMiId, without doubt, have these fearless cranio- 
logers demonstrating, by * incontestable facts, ' by ‘ reasoning 
thereupon, ’ and by the ‘ refutation of all objections, * tliat such 
a phenomenon never can happen, and, in point of fact, never 
has happened since the world began. But we were not a little 
surprized to find, tliat not only are the facts, in the present 
instance, not contradicted, but that no other attempt has been 
made to evade them than is to be found in the following short 
and unintelligible sentence — 

* It is not necessary to appreciate any minute differences of size, 

* in order to determine the development of the organs. * Spurzheim^ 

p. 234. , ^ • 

We venture to affirm, therefore, that such prominences on 
the head, as Gall and Spurzheim have described, indicating 
certain eminences of the brain within, and uniformly accompa* 
nying soUie peculiarity of intellect or inclinations in the indivi- 
dual, never have been observed ; and that all they have been so 
^ood as to write on this subject, is a mere fiction. Were it 
worth our white, we could even undertake to show, without 
much difficulty, that this piece of invention is inconsistent with 
itself, in various circumstances, and that it presumes a degree 
of blindness and ignorance in those to whom it is addressed, 
which it was really very cruel in Dus Gall and Spurzheim to 
suppose. How could these gentlemen, for example, think so 
poorly of the eyesight of their readers, as to imagine, that by 
the aid of their beautiful engravings they could fail to discover, 
that some of die prominences in the skull which they describe, are 
saici to be caused by elevations on portions of the brain, which are 
not even in contact with theskull at these parts i Then, in point 
of extravagance, we do think, that ^nce the Integuments of e- 
very sort, covering the skull, seem to present so little impedi- 
ment tp the exercise of their acute vision and their erudite 
touch, in the discovery pf the bumps, it Wi^nld have made very 
Jittle difference to them, and been vastly njore convenient for 
if they had affirmed, that they could discover a 
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itiaVs character or 1^ hat, or a virig of 

four dories^ or ^ven thipbugh both hat and wig, at tho d^tanc^' 
of twen'ty mitea, provided they had a good telescope;' and tlio 
weather were clear. . ■ 

' TV. We Are so heartily tir^ of the rrtass of nonsense w^eThavc 
been obU^d to wade through, that we could now most willingly 
have done. But the Anatomical DisC&oeries of Dits Gall and 
Spurzheim yet remain to be considered ; and these are bn no 
account to be passed over in silence* It appears to us, that 
in this department they have displayed ^nore quackery than 
in any other ; and their bad faith is here the more unpardon- 
able, that it was so much more likely to escape detection; These 
gentlemen are too knowing not to have perceived, that the 
science of anatomy is in general cultivated with most zeal, by 
those who have* the least leisure to devote to it; that is, by 
persons who are toiling with' weariness through medical prac- 
tice j and that those whose prnfmioh it- is to improve this de- 
partment of human knowledge, are usually content to bequeath 
It to their sons, just as it was banded down to then! by their fa- 
thers or grandfathers. They calculated, tio doubt, that as the 
number of individuals is inconsiderable, who are not only zeal'* 
ous in anatomical pursuits, but, by a fortunate combi^tion of 
circumstances, are enabled to bestow their whole time on tbem# 
the chance that a few bold affirmations respecting the structure 
of a delicate and complicated organ would to put to the test of 
experiment, was proportionally small. Perhaps it would occur to 
them, too, that as unprofessional people are in no lespeet awarO 
how very little familiar, even physicians of the first eminence ar^ 
with the structure of the brain, it niight contribute material^ 
towards their reputation with (he pwlic, to delude ^ few of 
the medicflJ tribe, who are naturally looked up to as judm iit 
que^ons of this sort No doubt, also, they had obseryeq 
iis much pleasure, as we have done with surprise and Vi^lbt^ 
^ow easy' a thing it has become of late years, to obtaSn 
bptnfon, in all physiological matters, of tbatstranj^asspc^ths^of 
and obsequiousness, the Institute France; 

ful'esisAyist who has dissected a fewhVingde^ 
concleiddns from his experiments, being behdd torth by 

committees Of that l^y as his day, provid- 

ed h^as tnerely had the ad^e^ to euhto h&jueinow.lo theii^ 
cotisideratiop*^ Seeing ttais, % #& .no great 
pi^of our Aittfaora, to sol^t a lt^n upt^ their 
Mm the In5dtu^ < the ap* 

api^ted to exemitie iiito theirnbctrincs, consisting of 
P^I%L, Sab Attica, ^iNEL and Cttvier, did themselves 'the 
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credit, in tins instance, of returning a Report so little agreeable 
to Gall anil Spuezheim, that these gentlemen llK>{ight it 
neceslary to reply to it in a quarto volume ; yet they acquired 
in enough of their claims, to secure to them someplace as4l)E* 
tomists in the estimation of many persons, who Ibok^ 
their craniological doctrines as little better than the^ravlngaof 
disordered imaginations. Wc are resolved, however, to do what, 
in us at least, nes, to enable oar countrymen to appreciate the 
true merits of Drs Gall and Spurziiejm, in this department 
also. 

1. Our anatomical readers will recollect, that the substance of 
the brain is made np almost entirely of two kinds of soft mat- 
ter, the one called Medullary, and the other Grey, Cortical or 
Cineritious. We have been accustomed to denominate the for- 
mer White^ and the latter Broxsm^ Nervous Matter. When a 
section of the White Matter is made with a sharp scalpel, the di- 
vided surfaces are found perfectly smooth, without any appear- 
ance whatever of cells, or globules, or fibres ; oixly here and 
there a few reddish points and strim, which arc obviously occa- 
sioned by the division of small bloodvessels. When noccult 
of it are subjected to microscopical examination, they are seen 
to be composed of minute globules: We have repeated the 
experiments of Prochaska and the Wenzjels relative to thi< 
point, and. found them to be correct. But what we have chief- 
ly to attend to at present with respect to this substance is, that 
when a portion of it is plunged for a few minutes into boiling 
oU, or steeped ibr a few days in alcohol, or certain acids diluted, 
or mixtures of these acids, and alcohol, or a solution of^ cor^ 
(osive sublimate, its consistence is greatly increased ; and when 
it is afterwards torn in particular directions, it exhibits ajlbrom 
appearance. These eifects were known to Morgagni, Maitre- 
JEAK, Petsche, Bavle, Vieussens, and Plancard long ago ; 
and Rbil, in particular, of Jate years, has directed ois at- 
tention to them. In many experiments we have found, that 
from the fibroin surfaces which are thus exposed, slender white 
threads may be raised, with the point of a pin, almost as fine as 
a hair ; and that the whole seems to be formed of such delicate 
fibrils, placed closely together, and without any connecting me- 
dium. The delicacy of tlie fibrils, and the cbsoiess with which 
they are compacted together, render it. impossible either to as- 
certain their actual length, or to form even a conjecture as to 
their smallest diameter. We, are by' no means satisfied, either 
fro|n our own experim^ts, or the experiments of others, bow' 
much of the A^iitc Matter throughout the brain is capable of 
ediibktng this fibrous appearance when coagulated* This point, 
as well as the cause of the fibrous appearance in general, requires 
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I^W/fortTier investigated ; -bi^llk the . m^n^tiqae^ t]i|e j^ts 
ascertained rc^er it vj^^^qbable, 

"i^r.aqtually con^sts of fi^ living body>‘<wKich 

tO‘':ina^^i;Qi tlieir form in aiid 

Jac^atjonfliftcr^^thy uiilesa;5cpajgulated and rendei’cdrfii^ii^cr 
•by tl^e!«||50qns already mention^, ^ , 

^ ’.now see wliat Dhs Gaix and Si^unzTiKrM say 
this subject- They affirm, wiiliout scruple, that it is possible to 
demonstrate the|tVhite Matter to jjje fibrous in all parts of the 
Brain, merely by tearing'or laccratip'g the difroeut portions of 
tJ’^ organ, wWle it is yet in' a recent state, wid^ the haiidle of 
a with out previous coagulation of alij sort. We 

not 5nly l^hilain, howevefj, ,thpt tins is incoflieCt^ but that 
they 'must have known it to,.be There are portj^^ 

of the White Matter^ without d^obt*w '<'hich tear mpre res!^|^ * 
in one direction than in another ^ ^id this directimav^/M^hayo 
founds corresponds to tlie clirqctjkiif of’^tlie fibre|»f'^)fch^ 

|n. the same ptirt when coagulated^ ;^t ' we deJrty is 

any unequivocal, far less uniform^ 
lacerated surfaces, even in these 
tent of the brain, on the other 

to tear as resdily in one way as anpth^^nd ia these; citsejii'.,; 
there is not the s]ightest.appeari^aof^#^^i|brous atruqti^^e* It j’ 
Tfiust be remembered too, tiiat a ^Is^d^it/appeargpee^ nbd a flf-' 
brous structure, are two di^Tei'ient things fMtbat tlie'fprnier.i^ not 
always caused by the latter;, and tbel'eforey Jtlipiigh .the fibrops 
appearance wc^iyi^t^ obvipus tho-cause of it 

pight still be tfflker df, conJfectPtfe&Q^ie fact tben^'^'Wt present, 
merdy is, thaf^whem -^ 4 Tccen| ?qer^fe dissect^! ^itfi lthe 
handle of a sK?alpel, certain pdi’dons of its White Mator ’iepn^ 
rate in one dilution tban in aipthcr- A*; 

T'he a Mfe Nervous Matter of the brain cxliibiu 

^jfelTow comes it - that Reil, who was so anxious to demonstr^ 
dte nbrousness of tlie brain, did not avail hiniself 6f this tfie* 

thod of our authors ? ^ '^'‘fGalls methode langt picht aos;'? ^sayS RiSit- 
^ pti^ GeliSrri ist ohne Vorbereitung zii breyigt ^nd zerHet^sbar, . 
« rda^l skdi dgswegen niclu im Zuisamii@>hang serlegcn*' :;^ch. f. ^ 

d- n.u . /■ ^ , ■■ 

, when our authors are desipus 

knowing jpupi^S, '.the 

where*!: pC; 

the''^fejt’l!4i«po8ed iii' 

tak^ by itself. ' 


ye; however^ 
kt of »ther 
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like the White, when examined with the microscope; atifd wig' 
have found that when a portion of it taken from the conTb* 
iHtions of the brain proper, or the laminae of the cerebeltuiil/ 
has been coagulated by any of the agents already mentiodV; 
ed, its laceration has a fibrous appearance also, which REfli" 
has represented pretty well in a small engraving. * ScEMivtEift- ' 
RING pronounces the Brown Matter to be fibrous in gentraji 
terms ; f but we have not yet ascertained what other portions 
of it, than those we have memioned, do reaMj" put on this ap- • 
pearance when ijoagulated. (>n this subject, Drs Gall and 
iSpuhzheim choose to be entirely silent. 

2. The two kinds of Nervous Matter are intermingled in the 
brain in vi|rious ways. In some parts, a covering of the one 
surrounds a mass of the other, as a capsule encloses a nucleus; 
in others, they are alternated in laminae or strata ; and in o- 
thers they traverse each other in the form of cords or fibres of 
various sizes. Now, it is the opinion of Dks Gall and &pur 2 &- 
HFiM. that wherever the White Matter is to be found, it h form- 
ed i\r generated by the Brown ; that the one is the matrix ot the 
other ; that ail the White filaments are frroduced from the Brown 
substance, and, therefore, that a n^wsof this substance ought to 
be denominated a Garf^liorL Spurzhejm’s dentunst ration of this 
is the following. 

* At the whole feetd brain consists of a cinerltious mass, 

• and, by degrees only it is that even fibres appear; and then they 

• appear at ^rertain places sooner than at others, the nervous fibres 

• always going ''ff from the cineritious substance. There is, more- , 

• bver, an uniform proportion between the grey substance and the 

• nervous fibres which are derived from it. Even in worms, in* 

• sects, and crustaceous animals, the ganglia wherein nervous fibres • 

• arise, contain a proportionate quantity ot greyish substance. This 

• substance is sometimes accumulated at particular places, and 
‘ and sometimes it accompanies the nervous fibres in their course. 

‘ These circumstances equally occur in the cerebellum and in the ; 
‘ brain. * — Spurzheim, p. 20. 

Were it not that this precious piece of absurdity afterwards 
appears in the particular dc'.cripiioii of the brain, as a point 
clearly established, we should pass it over aljiogether. We 
I shall ohiy observe with respect to it, however, tnat admitting 
the stateniertt in the quotation we have given to be true, which 
it is not, the inference deduced from it is pretty nearly as logi- 
cal, as if our authors had argued, Black is not white, there^ 


* Arch. f. d. Phisiol. B. viii. H, S. 
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toxtf two and twp make (own It is surely not imaf^ned by 
these gentlemen^ that the White Matter consists of a'tnulti* 
tilde of streams of a white fluid continually flowing from the 
Browiii which alpne possesses the power of secreting it from 
the blo^ ; and yet this is the only hypothesis, which could sanc- 
tion the use they have made, in the present instance, of th*c 
W^rds formation and matrix^ Neither is there any thing in 
Ine mere circumstance of connexion or juxta-position between 
these two kinds oC matter, which could possibly lead any sen- 
sible person to maintain, chat ^he one generated the othen 
As well might it be affirmed, that the bones generate the mus- 
cles, nr the trunk of a tree its branches, or the foundation of a 
house its walls ; or that, once a city has been txiih, this urho 
eondita% of itself, without the aid of any power de&d or liv- 
mg^forrm all the roads which lead from it. In truth, wc are the 
more out of humour with this hypothesis, that it is in direct 
and alarming hostility to a theory of our own upon this sub- 
^iect, which we have long cherished with some degree of fond- 
ness. We conceive that your Brown Matter is a great destroyer 
of your White ; that when a portion of the latter comes into 
contact with a mass of the former, it is either instantly .eaten 
up, or only runs a short way. into it, and then disappears ; timt 
the intention of the Brown Matter is to prevent the accumula- 
tion of the White ; so that when there is much White to get rid 
of, in any particular part of the brain, there is always a large 
quantity of Brown to devour it. We are ready to defend tim 
hypothesis by • incontestable facts, ^ by * reasoning thereupon, 
and by the * refutation of all objections. ’ In the mean wbilc^, 
we may observe, that it is, in fact, only a particular iflustra* 
tion of a general law of nature, by which all things dead' and 
living are made to be destroyed, eaten up, subdued, or mode- 
rated by other things. The trunks of trees devoiiP'their branch- 
*es ; tlie foundations of houses, their walls ; the cities of the earth, 
the roads which enter them. 

S. The greatest anatomical discovery of Das Galt, and 
Spurzueim, is the origin, reinforcement^ and distribution of 
thejfSrCiSof the brain. These Jibres^ according to. them, form' 
two orders;, oiye divergingj the other converging; the former 
constituting what they denominate the airparatua offormationy 
and tha^ latter the apparatus of reunion ; and both orders, they 
profess to demonstrate, in the clearest manner, by dissection of 
the recent brain with the handle of a scalpek 

All the diverging fbres take their origin, it seems, in the 
Brown Matter of the medulla oblongata. Some go to the cere- 
bellum ; others to the brain propeKr * 
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Tlwse which are destined for the cerebellum, form* . imtnedi* 
ately after their origin, on each side of the medulla oblongata^ 
a bundle or fasiculus, called corpus retiforme. Each bundle 
enlarges as it ascends, and enters at last into the corresponding 
hemisphere of the cerebellum, into which it has scarcely pene- 
trated a few lines, when it meets the Corptls dentatum* This 
body is a mass of Brown Nervous Matter ; but its tissue is 
so dense, that it i> impossible to follow the direction of the 
white which enter it. These/^?^^, however, in passing 

through it, receive a. great, reiiifbrcement ; and then the whole 
come out together, and are t'xpanded into the various laminm 
of the cerebellum. The corpus dentatum is thus * a large point 
of increase for the cerebellum ; ’ and the prominences on its 
surface, are owing to the iitcrcased fjuantity of Brown matter, 
which is found at the origin of each principal branch of white 
filaments, which it sends off. ^ . 

The fihre^^ which arc distributed on the brain pro- 

per, form two sets- The first set, at their origin in the medulla 
oblongata, constitute the prominences called corporji pyramidalia. 
These, as soon as they enter the annular protuberance, divide 
into a number of fasciculi, some of which are disposed in lam^ 
lim, while others, decussate the /f6re'5 of the commissure of the ce- 
rebellum afterwards to be taken notice of* In their progress up- 
wards, they receive continual reinforcement from new fibres which 
are formed by the Brown Matter existing in large quantity in the 
protuberance ; and at last they emerge from this ganglion so cn- 
Jhrgcd, that they form the two outer and anterior thirds of.the pe- 
duncles of the brain proper. These portions of the peduncles 
contain a great quantity of Brown Matter, also ; so that fibres 
mentioned, in passing through them, are- still further reinforced 
by many new filaments. The whole leave the peduncles at the 
anterior border of the tractus optici, and are prolonged into 
fibres^f various lengths, which expand into laminse, and are 
finally distributed on the inferior, anterior, and exterior convo- 
lutions of the anterior and middle lobes. ^Fhe second set con- 
sists of a fescioulUl of fbres^ which spring from the corpora oli- 
varia, (two bodies which have the .same structure as the cor- 
pora deiitata in the cerebellum), and of some oth^ fibres poste- 
rior to these. .They pass through the annular protuberance also, 
and receive a great reinforcement during their passage ; and, 
when they emerge above, they form the posterior and interior 
part of the fK-duncles of the brain proper. .1 lere they receive 
their greatest increase from a thick mass of Brown Matter, or 
ganglion j which has u«iually been known under the name of the 
thalamus opf icus, hut which contains a great niirnbej of very 
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^wjibres^ all of ivhirh ascend divcr^ingly^ and unite at the up- 
per marg^in of the garif^lion into large binu^les. The arftcrior 
of these bundles traverse a large mass of Brown Matter, viz. 
that part of the corpora striata which is situated in the great 
cavities, and receive a considerable increase from it ; such an 
increase, as enables them to form, by their ex}iansionv the whole 
convolutions of the posterior lobe of each hemisphere, and all 
the superior convolutions, and those which are situated towards 
the mediarfline of the other lobes. 

The converging fihrt's of the brain take their origin where all 
the diverging fibres seem to terminate ; th u is, ^in the layer of 
of Brown Matter, which covers the convolutions of the brain 
proper,^ and the laminar of the cerebellum. Uniting into larger 
fasciculi, and forming various layers, they all incline towards tlie 
median lige of the brain ; and there joining with the correspond- 
iiifujibres from the opposite hemisphere, they constitute various 
commissures^ which connect the two sides of Ihe brain with each 

'id * 

The converging fihrs of the cerefiaKilii araing from the 
Browti Mtftt^r on its surface, pursue valBras Vltrect ions, through 
the diverging fibres^ towards the anterior attd external margin of 
the cerebellum, where they terminate at last in the annular pro- 
tuberance; uniting with the corresponding fibres, of the oppo- 
site hemisphere, and so constituting a large commissure. I'he 
anl^rior fibres of this-apommissure form a layer on the anterior 
surface of the annular protuberance, while the midrile and pos- 
terior ones pass transveijscly through ihe: diverging fibt es^ which 
run through this prominence to the brain proper. * 

The converging fibres of the brain proper, fqrm several com^ 
missures. All those w.^ich are derived from the ‘superior convo- 
lutions of each hemisphere, from the inferior convolutions of the 
anterior lobes, and from the internal convolutions of the poste- 
rior lobes, unite to form the great cc»mmissure called the cprfuis 
callosum. The fibres of the anterior convolutions of the middle 
lobe, form the cord which has usually been denominated the an- 
terior commissure. A few of the emver^ing fibres of the inter- 
nal convolutfons of the posterior lobe, form flie fornix with its 
lyra. Lastly, ihe fibres of the inferior convolutions of the pos- 
terior lobe, and those of the posterior convolutions of the mid- 
dle lobH^ bend behind the peduncules of the brain proper, and 
behind ^ pretended" thalami ; .and inclining oblicjufjy 
towards the median line, unite with.^^ttortespontling fibres of 
tlfo opposite side. . 

At the bottom of bach convolution of the brain proper, the 
diverging and converging fibres cross each other, and form 
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^ tissue, * from which, however, they are soon afterwards disen- 
gagecK Beyond this tissue, thaujore^ each convolution may be 
easily separated into two layers, the surface of each layer re- 
maining perfectly smooth, without any division of bloodvessel^^ 
or any trace of fibres passing from one side to the other. Be-r 
tween the two layers, there exists an adhesion of contiguity* 
maintained perhaps by a fine cellular substance ; but there is na 
connexion of continuity [iroduced by an intermixture and con- 
i'usion of sulistance. In the alflrction denominated Hydroce- 
phalu'^ Intoriiiis, wliere in consequence of a morbid saciwtion of 
serous fluid witRin the ventricles, these cavities are often enor- 
mously enlargtd, and the sides of the ventricles or substance of 
the brain rendered proportionally thinner, Drs Gall and Kpurz- 
iiEiM have discovered, that there is in fact no destruction of 
cerebral matter, but that tlie convolutions are merely unfolded 
by the gentle and regular pressure of the accumulating fluids* 
which gradually separates their two layers from each other a- 
loDff the line ol' * contiguity, * just ineiUioned. 

Such is the grand system of the diverging and converging 
hres of the brain, of which Dus Gall and Spl^kzheiju are the 
sole inventors and proprietors; a discovery truly, which, at some 
future time, may throw light on the most obscure operations of 
ihc microcosm. In the mean while, it is our paintul duty to, 
remark, — that the system is a complete fiction from beginning to 
end. ilie iiicorrecuuss, too, of these gcntlemt'n, on this oc- 
casion, admits of no explanation or apology on the score of ig- 
norance; their unceasing professions of tlie^ time and labour 
\\\ey liave bestowed on the dissection of the brain, eiiiir^ly pre- 
clude this excuse; we must, ascribe their: inaccuracies solely to 
intention. , 

It is a wilful misrepresentation in them, therefore, to affirm, 
that in portions of the brain which are composed purely of 
White JS’ervous Matter, either diverging or converging fibres 
can be shown by the method they have described. They have 
represented sucli fibres, it is true, in various plates of the folio 
engravings ; and we have been not a little amused to observ^i^ 
that the same fibres are represented absolutely larger, and pf 
course greatly more distinct, in the reduced copies of the same 
engravings wliich accompany the English octavo work of SppRZj^ 
niiiM, which is now betoie us. Whether the. artist was hiiri§^. 
deceived in this case, or whether he has not shared with, QUT 
authors in the deception, we do not know ; but we can cqnfi* 
dently affirm, that no such appearance as they hitive thought 
proper to represent bi tween them, is capable of being demon- 
strated, in the human brain, by the manipulations wnich ouf;^ 
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Md|ors all along profess to practise. What ^steni oiJibre% way 
be developed in the coagulated brain, wc w^ill hot ven- 
Utire to predict : that, as we have before said, remains to Ub tri- 
ed* A good deal is already known on this subject; and Dus 
Gall ana Spurzh£*]M are quite aware, we apprehend, of all 
that has been done. Whatever these gentlemen, however, may 
phoose to assert to the contrary, we deny that their notions re- 
^^ectihg the structure of the convolutions, receive the slightest 
support from the effects of coagulation upon these promiiien- 
pesf We affirm it, as the result of many experiments, made 
under levery varied of circumstances, that there is no Ibunda* 
tion whatever for the supposition, (for supposition at best it is), 
that tbe convolutions consist of two layers, contiguous only in 
the middle. When these prominences are coagulated, they are 
divisible, in the longitudinal direction, into innumerable lami- 
nae, all of which are alike smooth on their |iirfuces ; and we 
have never found that they were more easily separable towards 
tbe middle than towards the sides, when every source of falla- 
cy in tbe experiment had been sufficiently guarded agaipst.* 
Their conjectures, too, about Hydrocephalus Internus, are 
quite of a piece with their other discoverie$ and demonstrations, 
iu a large Hydrocephalus, say they, there is foppd instead of 
the convolutions, only a very toin membrane of cerebral sub* 
stance, of which the fibres are horizontal, and covered on the 
external surface with Brown Matter. ‘ It unuixndublyfullom^ * 
tlKtefore, that in all cases of Hydrocephalus, the two layers of 
the convolutions are tperely separated from each other and un- 
folded, by the gentje, but constant, and regular force, ofnhe ac- 
cumulating fluids. Further, as hydrocephalic patients of fifty-* 
jfour years of age, have manifested th^ intellectual faculties in a 
pretty high degree, the conclusion is e(|ijally iinaitoidable, |bat 
iQ Hydrocephalus in general, the brain suffers iio destruction 
or disorganization. It is vexatious to be obliged tp reply to 
this, after the sickening dose of such like reasoning^ which we 
have had in the preceding pages ; but this is the last instance of 
the kind that will require apy notice, and our reply be 
aWt. 

In a lo,rge Hydroceph«nIus, certainly, the convolutions disap- 
pear $ and 4n the layers of Bruwp and White Matter which oc- 
copy their place, we should expect tp find^ upoti coagulating 
thienn, laiainse and fibres horizontally disposcci, allhpugh wq 
have not yet tried the experiment, and altbougli we are far 
far fi'om considering the point as determined by the aflirnia- 
Dad Gall aiid SruiiZHEiM : But it no means fol- 
jP^^that these changes arc produced in the manner maipi* 
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tained by these gentlemen. In the first place* there is iiti 
prqp( that the convolutions are naturally composed ef tiro 
ers. It is quite ludicrous to tell us, that it is possible to 
the extension or unfolding of the convolutions, by h^fFodUej]^ 
the fingers into the great cavities, anU pressing against the ddta- 
volutions. This experiment, we presume, would equally 
ceed, if the brain were made of putty, or tallow, or soft wai£ 
Nay, with a little pains, we engage to show most satisfactoHltr^ 
by this modelling process, that when all the convolutions of toB 
Iiemisphcres are properly prepared, they exhibit, in the plain- 
est possible manner, the form of the letters in the words GAii> 
and Spurzheim. Secondly, it is not conceivable that the se« 
creting vessels should pour out the serous fluids With a fcrce 
sufficient to account for the distending power in this case. 
Thirdly, it is the very height of impremability, that any such' 
distending power as is here maintained, should not produce in^ 
sensibility, or even death, in the individual, the instant it 
gan to operate ; for it is obviously inconsistent with the eSeCtif 
ascribed to it; to suppose it to be a force that operates in ft 
gentle manner. Fourthly, it is quite incompatible w|th the phy- 
sical properties of the cerebral matter, as far as the^ are ^et 
known to us^ to imagine, tliat the parts immediately formiCgf 
the sides of the ventricles, can admit of a degree of extension 
such as this theory suppfises, without great and obvioigs lace^ 
ation. Fifthly, if tlicre be merely a stretching and unfUding of 
parts in large Hydrocephnli, as much cerebral mattery eur^,* 
ought to be found distributed throughput the sides of the 
•extended, as of the unextended cavities* thougli somewhat dif* 
ferentiy disposed ; and yet we believe there never was an instance 
of a large Hydracephalus, in which, upon attentive examina- 
tion, a greater or less deficiency of cerebral matter was opt ex- 
ceedingly obvious. Lastly, with respect to the armnient da* 
duced from the observation, that persons wiUi Hydracephalus 
often retain their intellectual faculties, it is so manifest n petitiar 
principii^ as not to require pointing out. That in certain com- 
paratively moderate cases of this affection, there is merely a' 
distension of. parts, and unfolding of the convolutions; other' 
persons, perhaps, might have been found foolish enough to main*^ 
tain, as well as Diis Gall and SpuiUsHEX&f ; but it certainly re- 
quired the hardihood of these never^to^be^ppaUed gentlemedt' 
to endeavour to demonstrate^ that in all caSjK of this oisease, not 
a particle of the cerebral mass is removed,. That numerous un- 
equivocal instances are on record, and are oven occurring every' 
day, in which large portions of the brainy nay almost die whtdei^ 
if not actually the whole, of this organ, hnwebeeu coniplejc^^ 
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4cBtv0yed.by tbe progress of this very aiifectioii, ive hold to be a 
just as certain, as that there are many persons now^alive 
Whose legs have been removed by the knife of the surgeon/ 
he sure, the said Doctors may be able to prove, by ^ incontest- 
^ able facts, ^ by ‘ reasoning thereupon,’ and by the ‘ refuta- 
^ tion of all objections, ’ that there is no such thing as a living 
man without a leg j but, till we see this flccogiplishcd, we must 
remain persuaded of the truth of our position ; * and we have on- 
to add, that we have always been accustomed to consider the 
changes produced on the cerebral mass, fn every degree of Hy- 
drocephalus, as the effects of an increased and peculiarly regu- 
lated absorption j and that we never dreamt of any other agent 
being concerned in the process, or ever heard of any other ex- 
planation ot* the phenomena being suggested, by persons whose 
opinions have the least weight in physiological matters. 

Hitherto we have confiited our objections to the system of 
the diverging and converging fibtes^ chiefly to this, that it is in- 
capable of demonstratiqn on the uncoagulated brain by the 
handle of (he scalpel, as our authors have so confidently affirm- 
ed. But are there no circumstances, these ill-used Doctors will 
ask, relative to the internal structure of this or^an, which it is 
possible to unfold in it, in its recent state, by this simple instru- 
ment ? We answer, there are | the whole relative arrangement 
of the White and Brown Matter may 4 )e displayed with some 
clumsiness by the handle, but with the utmost neatness and pre- 
cision, by the sharp edge, of tbe scalpel. Let us now see, 
therefore, how our dexterous aqgtomists have acquitted them- 
^Ives in tbe demonstration of these more obvious points. , 

Be it known, ther^, to the reader in the first place, that the 
corpus dentatum which they have described, and represented 
i,n tJheir engravings, as a frceeX ganglion fur the reiiiforcefhent of 
the. diverging Jibrcb of the cerebellum, does not contain one par- 
ticle of Brown Matter. Every thing within its dark*Coloured 
capsule, is pure White; but this White substance contains a 

S iod many bloodvessels of , considerable si/.e; and the division of 
ese may give to the eye of a careless observer, the appearance 
of a mixtore of Brown Matter : And the error* will be much 
more likely to be committod, if the brain be not ei^amined in 
its most recent state ; because a transudation of blood never fails 
to ta&e place through these vessels into the pure White Matter 
alter <le^b, so as generally to tinge it of a reddish hue in the 
of forty-eight hours. Drs Gall and Spuhzhej^ will iq 
that this mistake is common to them with most other. 
ajttitq inists ; their dqtoriptions and representations o( this 6 ul> 
80 partici^r, that we mi^st either suppose tbeii\ Xfi 
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have been aware of the fact we have stated, and to have con^ 
cealed it, or to have taken credit to themselves fih* dissections 
which they have never performed. - ^ * 

We have precisely the fame thing to state with respect to the 
corpus olivare. Its structure is exactly similar to the corpus 
dentatum ; and yet our authors have described and figured it, as 
filled with Brown Matter, and as the ganglion of certain dm 
trig fibres of the brain proper. 

These infallible anatomists have also described the annular 
protuberance as another ganglion^ containing much Brown 
• Matter. This,i too, is incorrect. It is composed chiefly, if not 
entirely, of White substance ; of which, however, there are two 
kinds; one sort appears White when divided v-^rtically, but of 
a greyish hue, when cut in the horizontal direction ; the other 
is White only in the h<wizontal section, and gfeyish when di- 
vided, vertically. I'his difference is of course owing to a differ- 
ence of internal arrangement ; but, whatever be the cause, such 
is the fact ; and it is easy to see from this description, what tt ia 
that has given rise to the idea, that the proturberaru e contains a 
large quantity of Brown Matter* It is only at a very few points 
that there is any appearance of this kind of Matter, and even in 
these it is exceedingly small. We have only to add, that the re» 
presentation which Drs Gall and Spuuzhetm have given of Bt* 
vertical section of the protuberance in Plate Xll. is exceedingly 
incorrect. 

The substance which is immediately continuous with the an- 
nular protuberance behind, has neither been accurately/lescrib- 
,ed nor represented by these geiitienieii. * It contains a small' 
<|uantity t»f a very dark*coloured matter, of wliich they do not 
seem in the least aware. 

These very confident persons speak with ^exceeding preten-^ 
sion, of the representations they have^giveti in their engravings, 
of different sections of the cerebellum, exhibiting the arbores- 
cent appearance of the Nervous Matter. We venture, 
ever, to affirm, that there is not one of these figures which ac* 
cords with pature. The npreseutation of the section through 
the median plane, in Plates VI. and XI. are pArlicularly inac- 
curate. The middle part of the arborescent appearance in 
these, and the branches which spring from it, are exhibited of 
ft magnitude and form, which we are quite certain they never 
posse*«sed in any human brain. 

There is not one accurate or even intelHgible description or 
representation in their whole works, of the peduncles of the 
brain proper, or of the stratum of White Matter which extends 
j^pm these, in each hemisphere, on the outside of thu dpiiQ 
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A^hxnij and through the middle of the corpus striatum. The 
iiKnc may be said the whble of the parts which are fixated 
i^ctly between the two peduncles. 

Their desertion of the optic tbaiami is very incorrect and 
mcomplete. There are coverings of White Matter in these 
hodiest and nodules of Brown, of which they take no notice, 
ilild how ccrnies it, wc would ask, that there is no representa- 
tion in their whole engravings of a cross section of the optic 
Aalanri ? 

Of the struetnre of corpora striata, there is neither a description 
9€Hr a figure, in the least degree approaching to accuracy. No' 
imtice is taken of the numerous white hianients which arc seep 
shooting into its substance, but without reaching its surface, 
fiera the white stratum already alluded to, as continuous with 
die pedmicles and which, so far from rcinfc»rcing the diverging 
Jfbris.i)xey have spoken of, run in a quite contrary direction ; — 
no notice of that paler brown nucleus, of so peculiar an ap- 
liearance, which is closely connected with the inferior surface of 
|he same stratum, and which sends so many fine laminseand fila> 
noi^ts of White Matter upwards and outwards into the lower 

B irt of the corpus striatum. Here again we woukl ask, why 
ES Gall and Spurxhejm have not represented a transverse 
aectiof] of the corpora striata ;-*why they have not favoured us 
wkh a figure of a transverse section of the whole braiw proper, such 
aaViCQ d’Azyr has attempted so unsuccessfully iu his XXVIth 
pfcte? Not, surely, because they feared that this section would 
exhibit, appearances not easily reconcileable with their system of 
diverging and convngihg Jibres ? • 

lastly, we affirm, tliat they have neither represented nor de**^ 
fcvihed accurately^ the structure of the Hippocampi, the Colliculi, 
iheaftferior and ppsterior commissures of the bnoin, usually so 
called, the corpora bigemina, the corpora gcniculata, the inliin* 
djtmhim, nor the mammiilkry eminences. 

We pass over the observations of our ingenious authors orr 
dbe. atitmncdiia/e lai^ers oj the commhsures^ as they call them, and 
hands^ and the. septum lucidum: they^are etjualiy 
i^Vj^and correct with those we have just considered. We con- 
n«ll omit observing, however, that it is in no small degree enter- 
' s to find De Si*URZH£iM, who, in 18J0^ could look for 
.pleased to call the foramen Monroi in the septum ]u<* 
"^du^uig, hi his English book, pufaAisbed a few weeks 
b jcritkism on a description of the same foramen,, which 
given ^by Pn -BAiLLiEin his Morbid Anatomy. Ue 
to ieai^n, it would appear, the true nature of this commmr 
DO S and.w^ view we venture, with difiblence, to 
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commcild to him, the perusal of Da Monro scnior*45 essay upon 
the subject, and thereafter to dissect one recent brain. Da 
MonIU) was mistaken, It is true, in supposing that his descrip** 
tion of this passive tetween the ventricles was original \ it had 
*been known to anatomists long previous to his time, under the 
name of the foramen commune interius s nevertheless the descrip** 
tion itself *is exceedingly accurate and perspicuous. The very 
illiberal and unjust comments on some pathological observations 
by Sir Everaro Home, with which has chosen to 

accompany his pert criticism of Dr Baillic, render it abun- 
dantly plain, that there are at least two persons in the metropolis^ 
who liavc not the credit of ranking among the disciples of the 
New Craniology ; — the first physician, and one of the first sur- 
geons, in Europe. 

But we find we are. transgressing all tolerable limits, and must 
have done. The descriptions which these gentlemen have given 
of the Spinal Cord, and of the 9rigins of the Nerves, abound as 
much in conjectures, and assumptions, and inaccuracies, as jhe 
part of tlieir anatomy, of which we have just given a more de- 
tailed account. And as to their ebgraVings, although we meant 
to have copied a long list of memoranda for their consideratiohf 
respecting tlie' merits of each of them individually, yet we must 
content ourselves with stating, that there is not one view of the 
parts oh the external or internal surface of tlie brain, which is 
in all respects correct ; in several, the omissions are great ; 
and in a considerable number the errors extravagant, in the 
four plates in which perpendicular sections of the cranium oc- 
cur, the representation of the parts at the basis are grossly ini^ 
curate. 

Dr Spurzheim concludes his book in the following modest 
and comprehensive terms. • ‘ 

* From all that I have stated in respect to the knowledge of man, < 

* it results, that the method of studying his nature must in futiire, 

* be dtfierenc from what it has hitherto been ; — that we have shown' 

* the real structure of the Nervous System of animal life, establlsh- 

* ed a physiology of that organ, ahd of the external senses, and re- 

* duced the physiognomical knowledge of the mind, and its nte- 

* ral language or pathognomy, to positive principles ;^tAat the j^ 

* h^fvphy of the mind must be entirely chdnghd that our doctrine 

* does not tend to materialism and fatalism,' but elucidates th^ reality^ 
‘ and determinate meaning of moral liberty 5 — that therel^* biur, 
^ Judgment is guided in every social intercourse that its appliyaf 

* tipn is indispensable to artists that education, and the rabnn 

* of criminals, ou^t to be founded on die knowledge of inaii>-^ ' 

* and, finally, that no pathology of the manifttf tations of the; 

f be establishedi before the conditions of tlieir hdal^ ^ 
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* 

* determined^ Thus, with respect to the subject of our inquiries^ 
^ I believe 1 have jiistllied the assertion, tfcat it seems impos^le to 

* point out an object more interesting^ to natural philosophers, ana- 

* tonnists, physiologists, physicians, artists, teachers, n^oralists, ^nd. 

* legislators. * 

We must needs indiilsre ourselves with a summary paragraph 
too. The writings of Drs Gall and ^purzheim, have not 
added one lari to the stock of our knowledge, respecting either 
the structure or the functions of man ; but consist of such a mix- 
ipre of gross errors, extravagant absurdities, downright niistate- 
meiits, and unmeanifig quotations from Scripturo^ as can leave no 
ooubt. we apprehend, in the minds of honest and inlelligeni men, 
as to the real ignorance, the real hypocrisy, and the real empiri- 
cism of the auUiurs. 
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A Practical Guide to tlie Duty and Authority of Overseers of the 
Poor, with full and plain directions to them in the execution of their 
udice : Interspersed with numerous precedents of summonses, war- 
rants,* orders, &c. relating to the Poor’s Laws and Parish blatters in 
gc^eial. By Wm. Toone, attorney at law. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Cases in Crown Law. By Tboinris Leach, Esq. 2 vol. Royal 
8vo. 2/. 2s. 

The Statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Vol. IV, Part ,3, from L. to LII. (ieo. Ill, 4to. 1/, I Is. (id. 

A Summary of tiie Powers and Duties of a Justice of the Peace 
in Scotland, in alphabetical order, with forms of proceedings, &c. 
By Geo. 'fait, Esq. advocate. 128. 

Form of Process before the Court of. Session, the NeW Jury Court., 
and the Commission of Teinds. 8vo. Vol. 1st. 10s. 6d. 

The Trial, of Jas. Ripley, Richard Burton, Rt»bt. Herbert, and 
Richard .Matthews, for the Murder of Jane Watson, one of the Per- 
aon$,who w'ere shot in the Riot in old Bui lington-street, on Tuesday, 
the 7th of March, 1815. Taken in Shurt-hand by Mr W. B. Gur- 
ney. 8vo. 3s. » 

MEDICINE, SUnGERY AND ANATOMY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a con- 
tuse view of the latest and most Important Discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery and Pharmacy (published Quarterly), No. 43. 3s. 

Observftions upon the Bulam Fever, the disease which has of late 
ypars prevailed in the West indies, on the coast of America^ at Gi- 
braltar, Cadiz, and other parts of 3pain, with a Collection of facts 
proving It to be a contagious disease. By Wm. Pym^ Esq. 8vo. 1 2s. 

A View of the Relations of tiTe Nervous System in Health and in 
Diagtiae : containing sdections irom the dissertation to whicli wie 







adjudged die Jacksonian prise Tpr the year ISIS* widi addi^onaliU 
lustrations and remarks. By Daniel Pring* gro. *h^ r j 
Medical and Surgical Remarks, tncluding*a desciiptw^llEj^^ 
and elective method of removing po)ypi .jfjroni the 
from the Throat, drc. ; likevrise observations on the 
of opening the bladder, in retention of urine 
the Urethra and Prostate GUi^ I add a de$G4ripd^^<|^|^ s«^ 
and eifectual method of perfomiing that 
Cases. By Edward Graiuger. 8vo. 9s, ^ • j *' 

The Principles of Surgery, as they relate to Wo|tnas, Ulcers^ iui4 
pibtulas : Aneurism and wounded Arteries j Fracturejljof ike Limbs a 


.and the Duties of the Military and Hospital Surgepnu ,Mmo, a SySf 
tern of Surgical Operations, containing the principles of Surgefy> ae 
they relate to surgical diseases and operations ; and a sei4<^ of odseS^ 
calculated to illustrate chiefly the doctrine of tumours,, i^nd other ir* 
regular parts of Surgery. By John Bell, surgeon. Part 1. to IV* 
12s. each. i 

Observations on the Symptoms and 'I'rcatment of the Diseased 
Spine, previous to the period of Incurvation, with some remarks, oa 
the consequent Palsy. By Tho« Copeland, Esq, 8\o. C*s. 

Observations on the Animal Economy. By a Physician. 6vo. 6s« 
Practical Observations on Nccrosi> of the Tibia; illustrated by 
rases and a copperplate : to which ib added. a^Dclencc of a Tract 
ontitled, Description df an Affection of the Tibia induced by Fever^ 
Ac. By T. Whately. 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay toward the Improvement of senie of the Important In^- 
ftruments of Surgery, and of the Operations in which they are em- 
ployed. By Whi. Jardiiie ; illustrated by eleven engravings. 8voi. 
lOs. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Puerperal Fever, illustrated by Cases which oc- 
cifrred in Leedb and its' Vicinity, m the Years 1809 — 1812. By 
William Hey, jun. 8vo. 8s. 

A JLVeatibe on Fever, with Observations pn the Practice adopted 
for its Cure in the Fever Hospital and House of Recovery in Dub* 
lin ; illustrated by Cases. By Willhm Stoker, M. D, 8vo. 7b, 
The Introductory Lecture^ for the Yean' IblJ ; eTchibiting some of 
Jlr Hunter’s Opinions respecting Diseases; deh«<ered before th^ 
Royal College of burgeons in London. By John Abernethy, F. R, S. 
Profcbsor of Anatomy and Surgtry to the College. 8vo. 2s. 

Physiological Researches on Life and Death, by Xavier Bichat4 
Translated from the French, by F. Gold. 8vo. 9s. 

An Essay on the Venereal Disea&es ^hich have been confounded 
Viith Syphliib, and the syniptonib whicli exclusively aiise from that 
poison. Illubtiated by Dravi ings of tin; Cutaneou*^ Eruptions of true 
Syphilis, and the resembling Dibcases. By Richard Carmichael, 
M.R.I,A. Part II. 4to. J /./?>. 

Treatihc on the Diseases of Ai^ciics and Veins, Ac. By Joseph 
Hodgson. 8\o* Us. 

you XXV. ^o. l'>. P 
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On Gunshot Wounds of the Extremities, requiring the different 
Operations of Ampciltatinn, with their After-treatment. By G. J. 
Guthrie ; illustrated by four plates. 8vo. 12s. 

Engravings to illustrate some of the Diseases of Arteries. By 
Joseph Hodgson. 4to. 1/. Is. 

A Sketch of the New Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and 
NetyonS System of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, considered as compre- 
Ilending a complete System of Zoonomy : with Observations on its 
Tendency to the Improvement of Education, of Punishment, and 
of the Treatment of Insanity. Reprinted from the Pamphleteer, 
with Additions. By Thomas Forster, F. L. S. 5s. 

Observations on the Bill for better regulating l;he Medical Profes** 
Sion as far as regards Apothecaries. By Robert Masters Kerrison. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Sketch of the New Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and 
Nervous System. By Tho. Forster, F. L. S. 8vo. 5s. 

Researches on Consumption, and other Disorders of the Lungs ; 
nbm the French of G. L. Bayle, D. M. P. By Wm. Barrow, M- D- 
IlUjstratcd by plates. 8vo. 12s. 

The History of the Small-pox : traced from its Oriental Origin to 
Arabia, Africa, Europe and America, and interspersed with His* 
tbri<:al and Biographical Incidents. By Jas* Moore, Diibctor of the 
National Vaccine Establishment. 12s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of tlie Liver. By J. H. Farre, M. D. 
Part II. 4-10. 15s. 

Reflections on pever ; intended to point out the Principles upon 
which a systematic and useful method of treatment might be esta- 
blished. By Robert Calvert, M. D. Svo. 4s. . 

MISCELLANIES. 

Paris Chit Chat, or a View of the Society, Manners, Customs, 
Literature, and Amusements, of the Parisians ; being a Translation 
of ‘ Guillaume le Franc Parleur, ' and a Sequel to ‘ rilermite dc 
la Chans^e d^Antin. ’ 2 vol. 12mo. iOs. • 

The Perpetual Time Calculator, for ascertaining the Number of 
Days from any given Day, to any other within the Year. By Tho- 
mas Honibalt. 4to. Pis. • 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for the Year 1815. 12mo. 
53. 6d. 

Anecdotes Parisiennes. 18ino. 4s. 

Crosby’s Builder’s New Price Book, corrected to February 1815. 
$vo. 4 b. 

New Law List, corrected to March 1815. By Samuel Hill. 
12mo| Bs. 

Substance of a Speech delivered at Maidenhead, January SO, 1815, 
OB the Adult Institution. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

. The Military Calendar, containing the Services of every 

dkneral Officer m* the British Army, from the Date of their Fir^t 
iileiiiiniBsion ; with an Appendix cmitainkig an; Account of the Ope* 
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rations of the Army an the Eastern Coast of Spain in 1812*13. By 
J. JPhjyippart Esq. 2 vol 8vo. IL Is. 

Successivcc Operm, or Selections from Antient Wh’tert, 
and Profane ; with Translations and Notes. By the R^v. H. 

B. D. 8vo. 5s. / , 

Letters from an Officer in the North of Scotland to his' Friend 
London, containing an Account of che Customs and Manners of the 
Highlanders ; first printed in 2 vol. 8vo. 15 r. 

The Works of Alexander Pennecuik Esq. of New- Kail, M. D. ; 
containing the Description of Tweeddale, and Miscellaneous Poems- 
A New Edition, with Copious Notes, forming a Complete History of 
the County to ihd Present Time. 8vo. 128. 

Essays Moral and Entertaining, on the various Faculties and Pas- 
sions of the Human Mind. By the Right Hon. Edward Earl of Cla- 
rendon. 2 vol. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Public Disputation of the Students of the College of Fort Wil- 
Ham, in Bengal, before the Right Hon. Earl Moira, Governor-Ge- 
neral of Bengal, and Visitor of the College, together with^ju&juord- 
ship's Discourse, June 20, 1814. 8vo. 3s. 

Remarks on the late Trial of an Officer of Rank in a distinguish- 
ed Regiment of Hussars, in a Letter to a Friend. By ap Officii". 
8vo. 2 s. 

French Delectus. By James Foley. 28. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome. By an Officer; . 
8vo. 1/. 

Mr Mallison’s Plan of an Attempt to render Assistance to Ship- 
WTccked Mariners. 2s. 6d 

Sequel of an Attempt to Ascertain the Author of the Letters of 
Junius. 8vo. 

* France and England, pr Scenes in each : compiled from the Ori- 
ginal Papers of Castlcton GitFord Esq. 2 vol. 12mo. lOs. 6d.' 

'J'he Fifth Volume of Kirbey’s Wonderful Museum. 12s. boa^rds. 

The Philosophy of Human Nature, containing a Complete Theo- 
ry of Human Interests ; to which is added, an Essay on the Origin 
of Evil. By John Duncan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 

The Philosophic Mouse ; a Work adapted to render Philosdphi^al 
Subjects pleasing to Juvenile Minds. By Jonathan Greaved. l2ntio« 
3s. 6d. ^ ■ 

Essays, Religious an^ Moral. In royal l2mb. 7a. 

The Rejected Pictures, &c. with descif[)tive Sketches of the se.t 
vci al Compositions, by some Ci-devant and other Cognoscenti ; beii^ 
a Supplement to the Royal Academy Catalogue of this Year: To 
which are added, a few of the Secret Rea-stpns for their Rejection.' 
By a Memb»^ of .the Hanging Committee. ' . 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Edw. Gibbon, with Memoirs of bis 
Life and Writings, composed by himself; iltu^trp-ted from* his Let- 
ters, iVkh occasional Notes and Narrative. By John Lord Sheffield. 
With a Portrait and other Etigravings. 5 t6l. Svo. 3/. 5s. 

S2 
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Elvin’s Heraldry of Crests ; selected frojn th'e Works of KUbet, 
6uilUin, M'Kenzie, Edindn^on, and bthers» with great caution 
and attention ; comprising upward of 2500 different Crests. rlSmo. 
ds. * . 

‘A Letter to <be Duke of Gloucester, President of th'e African 
Institution, from Zachhry Macauley Esq. occasioned by a Pamphlet 
lately puldished Dr 1 liorpe, late Judge of the Colony of Sierra 
Xteone, entitled a Lettei^ to W. Wilberforce Esq. 5cc. 3s. 

Reply to the ab'ovei hy Dr Thorpe^ in Preface to liis Fourth £- 
dition. 2^. 

. Hints for Prolfect&g^e l*ublfc agaiilst the Extortion and Inso- 
l^n^e of Haelney^Co'ach'nieh^p with Proposals for ^mending the ex« 
isting Laws, and the Byc^Law^, neVer before published. By J. J. 
Maxwell Esq. Sa. . 

Second Report of the London Society for the Impi^bvement an(f 
Encouragement of Female Servants, institued 1815. 6d. 

Memorial on behalf of the Native Irish. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Ancient Writers. By the Rev. H. Meen, B. Dl 
Svo. ^ ifiBir 's 

. Ei|y System' of Short-l^d. By Jambs Mitchell,- M. A. 12mo. 
4 ^ . > , . 

Oxford University Calendar, ibr the year 1815. foolscap 8 vo. 6s. 
iSpirit of the Public Journals for 1814, Vol. XVIII. 12mo. 7s. 
^ribbleomania. 8vo. 1 48. 

' Consideration of the Claims of the Catholics. By H. W. Ten- 
ured Esq. 8vo. 98. 

. A Guide to the Duty and Authblrity of Oirersebi^s of the Poor. 
By Williahi Toone. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Csil^o^e of aA Grad'uates lb' Divinity* LaW, and Medicine,^ 
and of all Masters of Arts and Doctors of Music, who have reguj 
larly proceeded or been created M the tfniVersity of Oxford, be- 
tween October 10, 1659, and Oefiober 10, 1814: to which are add- 
ed, the Chancellors, High Sten^drds, VTce-chanceirors an(PProcturs, 
from the year 1659 to 18'J4 the Burgesses foi^ the University,, front 
rSOSto 1814; and thb Mab'iculatTons and Regents, froih 1701 to' 
1814* 8vo. 12 b. , ^ 

'The School for Wits ^ containing a ch'ofce Collection of Bon Mots, 
Anecdotes, Epigrams/ and oOier poetreal Jeux d’'£spri||^ spoken or, 
l^rritton by the roost celobrated Wits of the Age, a great many of 
have never before ^n published ; by Ralph Wewitzer, of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Laiie. 12bib. Os. 

A Treatise on the Breeding Training, and Management of Horse's, 
lyith Practical Remarks and Observations on Farriery, drc.; to wliicli 
n prefixed', the Natural History of Horses in general, and the An- 
i^quity of Borse-raefaig in England ; together with an Appendix, con- 
tuning the whole Law relating to horses. By William Flint. 8vo<. 
fs;6A ‘ 

Tlib Complete Timetables ; exhibiting at one View, thwNumbef 
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fi f Days from any particular Date^ exclusively, to^every Date, in^l^ 
sively^ thoughout the' year; upon a scheme new, simple aadfaeciii* 
rate. By J. G. Pohlraan. 8vo. 12s. 

A Stdtement of Facts, connected with a Precognition takefi;iii ihf 
College of Glasgow relative to the 107th Psalnp, and the 26th 
tural Translation, v. 5. &c. By Professor Mylde, Cmiplain tp ^ 
lUniversity. 28. 6d. ' ‘ ‘ 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Prajctical Treatise on finding the Latitude and Longitude at 
£lea ; with Tables, designed to facilitate the Ca^ulatioiis : Translat- 
ed from the French of M. de llossel. By Thomas Myers^ A. M. of 
the IloyaJ Militaty Academy, Woolwich. 

Dissertations and Letters, by Don JosepJi {(.odrigjaea, the Chevif 
Her Delambre, Baron de Zach, Pr Thomas Tlu^mson, Pr .Olinthus 
Gregory, and others ; tending eldier tgi jimpug;i pr to defend die Tif* 
gonometrical Survey of Eimland an^ )Vales, carrying ;iiy Col. 
Mudge,and Capt. Colby. By OHnthus Gregory, LL.D. 8yo. Ss.' 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities and Assuranc^ooJLives 
and Survivorships ; on the Construction of Tables of Morality; and 
on the Probabilities and Expectations of Life. By Joshua Mili^. 
2 vol. 8vo. }£ 10s. « 

An Easy Introduction to jthe Mathematics; jp yrhich the History, 
Theory, and Practice of the leading Branches are familiarly laid 
down : With^numeyous Explanations and Notes, Memoirs of Ma- 
thematics Authors and' their Worlds, &c. &c. By Chgrles Bptler. 
2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A System of Land-surveying and Levelling ; wherein is demons 
atrated the Theory, with numerous .Practical Examples, as applied 
to all Gperatiuns, either relative to the Landsurveyor, or Civil an^ 
Military Engineer. * By Peter Fleming. Illustrated by 22 Copper^ 
|;)lates. ^to. 158. ‘ 

NATURAL I|ISTI>Ry. 

Harmonies of Nature. By Bernardin de St. Pierre, Author of 
jStudies of Nature, Paul and Virginia, &c. 3 vol. 8vo. 368. 

Recreations in Natural History, or Popular Sketches of Bntish 
Quadrupeds ; describing their Nature, ^iabits, ^nd Dispositions ; 
and interspersed with original anecdotes. Svp. 2/. 

An Outline of Minerajogy and Geology, 'intendied for the use of 
those who may desire to become acipiainted jyijfh iBleroents of 
those Sciences, e.yeeially of Young F/ersons. Witp Four Plates* 
By W. Phillips, Member or the ^eologfcal Society. 58. 6d« 

An Introduction to xbp Sftady pf Cpnchology, including Observa- 
tions on the Xinnean Genpra, ’ahd oh the M. La- 

marck, a Qlpssary, and a Table of Eogtjsh N^mes. Illustrated by 
Coloured Pl^es. ' By B. Brpoi^e?, S/.'^lOs. 

A Geoiogiepl Ffssaypn the' Imperfect Evidence in support of e. 
•ITieory of the Earth, deducible either from its General Structure, 
'p^ from t!io Changes produced on its Surface, by'tKe operation 
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q^ing .causes. By J. Kidd, M. D. Professor of Chemistry io the 
^liiversity of Oxfoi:d. 8vo. 9s. 

KOV£LS AND ROMANX£S. ^ 

Maria, or tl)e Hollanders. By Lucien Bonaparte. 3 vol. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. . 

Warwick Castle, an Historical Novel : — containing, the Descent 
and Achievements' of the ancient Earls of Warwick, from the earliest 
Period of their Creation to the present time. By Miss Prickett. 
Svol.JSmo. 158. 

Howard* By John Oomble, Esq. 2 vol. . 12mo. 10s. 

Miseries and Pleasures of Matrimony, or the First Husband and 
the Second, a Novel, 4 vol. 12ino. ]/. 4s. • 

The Knight of the Glen, an Irish Romance. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 

Cross- Bath Guide, being the Correspondence of a respectable Fa- 
inily, collected by Sir Jos. Cheakcll fsc. 3s. 6d. 
r History of Mr John de Castro, and his Brother Bat, commonly 
called Old Crab. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 

Cu rse o f Ulrica, a Romance. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. * 

'fh^'inhsi'Dal of Penrose, a Seaman. 4 vol. foolscap 8vo. U. 4s. 
Varieties of Life, or Conduct and Consequences. By the Author 
of Sketches of Character. 3 vol. ISmcj. 18s. , 

A Tale, for Gentle and Simple. 12mo« 7s. 

Life, Smooth and Rough, ns it Runs. 12mo. 6s. 

The Observant Pedestrian mounted, or a Donkey '|^ur to Brigh- 
ton, a Comic Sentimental Novel. By the Author of tlie Mystic 
Cottager. "S vol. 12mo« 16s. 6d. 

Henri-Le-Graod. Par Madame de Gcnl is. S vol. ]2mo. 15s. 
The Ward of Delamere, a Talc. By Mrs Pinchard, Author of 
Mystery and ConBdence, The Blind Child, , &c. 3 vol. 12mo. IGs. 
,6d. • • 

Treachery, or the Grave of Antoinette, a Romance, by Louisa 
Sydney Stanhope. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 2s. 

POETRY. 

Lispings of the Muse, a Selection from Juvenile Poems. By John 

H. Payne. 3a. 6d. 

- Charlemagne, or the Church Delivered, an Epic poem, in twenty- 
four books ; by Lucien Bonaparte. Translated into English verse 
jbj the Rev, Samuel Butler, D. D. and the liev. Francis Plodgson, 
A, M. 2 vol. 4to. 4/. 4s, — Roj^al Paper, 7/* 7s. 

Original Lines and TraiislaCions. 8vo. 4s. 

Faddv Hew, a Poem, from the Brain of Timothy Tarpaulin, 
whistled by a Sea Cook. . 10s. 6d. 

^ TheilP^ent of Liberty, a Mask. By*John Hunt. fsc. 6s. 
The Paper and the Church, a Mock-Heroic Poem. 2s. 6d. 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, or a Descriptive Catalogue of a Rare 
jmd wh Collection of English Poetry, in possession of Longman, 
Ree9« Orme^ and Brown. Illustrated by Occasional Ex- 
and Remarkfii Cfiticol and Biographical: With Eighteen For* 

i' - ’ 
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iTakB^^ a Th]e Vignette, Twenty four Capital Letters, and an Out- 
line Fac-Simile, finely engraved on wood. Royal 8vo. 1/. 14!8? 

(-lib to Desolation, with other Poems. By M. W. Hartstpnge, 
Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

The False Alarm, or the Eastern Mistake, a Poem. * To wbiefa 
is subjoined the Cow's Petition, most respectfully inscribed ^ 
Cultivators of Mangel-Wurzel. By Giles Esculent, Esq. Svo. li. 
€d. ’ ‘ 

The*Aliad,' an Heroic Epistle. 2s. 

Poems by Hugh Lawton, Esq. Royal 410. IL 5s. 

De Ranee, a Poem. By J. W. Cunninglmm’, Vicar qf Harrow. 
8vo. 6s. • •• 

Helga, in Seven Cantos, with Notes. By the Hon. Wm. Her- 
bert. 8vo. 12s. 

The Pottical Works, collected, of Lord Byron. 4 vol. foolscim 
8vo. 1/. 88. 

Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose. By William Drennan, M.D. 
8vo.* 9s. 

The' Life and Lucubrations of Crispinus ScriblemB^ Novel in 
Verse ; with Annotations and Commentaries. 5s. * 

Metrical Essays. By John Ambrose Williams. Small 8vo. 6s. 
The Veils, or tlie Triumph of Constancy, a Poem, in Six Books. 
By Miss Porden. 8vo. 10s, 6d. ^ 

, The First^ight Books of Armageddon, a Poem, in Twelve Books. 
By the Rev. Geo. ToWnsend, B. A. 4to. 1/. i Is. 6d. 

, Ancient Scottish Poems, published from the MS. of Geo, Banna- 
tyne, 1568. Edited by Lord Hailes. 8vo. IL I9. 

The Maze, a Poem. 12mo. 9s. 

A Second Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

• Consolation, with other Poems. By thp Rev. Wm. Gillespie. 
8vo. 1 2s. 

A Selection of Hebrew Melodies, ancient and modern ; with ap- 
propriate Symphonies and Acconipaniiiients, by Braham and J. Na'* 
than ; the Poetry by Lord Byron. No. 1. 21s. 

Moscow*, o» Triumphant Self-Devotion, a Poem. By the Rev. 
James Holme. Post Svo. 6s. 

Poems by William Wordsworth, including Lyrical Ballads, and 
the Miscellaneous Pieces of the Author ; with additional Poems, a 
New Preface, and a Supplementary Essay. 2 vol. Svo. IL 8s. 

The White Doe of Rylstone, or the Fate of the Nortons. By 
William Wordsworth. 4to. 1/: Is. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. * 

An Argument and Constitutional Advice for the Petitions against 
the Corn-Bill. By John Price Smith, Esq. 3s. 

Observations on the Coin Trade, Agriculture, and Manufincturet 
of England. By a Country Gentleman. 3s. ^ 

A Review of the Evidence before 'the Two Houses of Parliament 
pn the Corn Laws. By G. L. Newnham, Esq. 2s. 6d* , ; 
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fitters to the Pishop of Durhami Lord i)yndaS 9 and G. R'oscy 
pn the Corn Haws. By T. Simpson, Esq. 4s. / 

’ Considerations pp the presenjt Political ' Statp of India embrac; 

bbserv^tions on |;he Character of Natives, ~on the Civil and 

jCriininal |C<>urUi; 7 — the A^^ministr^idn of justjce,<i^the State of the 
Lan^ Tenure, ^the Condition of the Peasantry, — and the Internal 
polled of our Eastern Dothinions. By Ale)tander Frazer Ty tier, 
Byo. “2yol. 18s. ' . 

^ejSectipns op thie Progressive Decline of the British Empire, 
and on the Npcessljty of Public. Refor^. 'Ey H. Schultes. Is. 6d. 

'Letter^^ of Verax to the Morning Chronicle, *on the assume!^ 
/(founds of the present War. By Wm. Godwin. '2s.* 

The jSpeecJaey of the Piglit Hon. Charles James Fox* in the House 
of Cominpns, "j^lpl]a iiis ]Entrapce into Parliament in 1768, tQ the year 
'|8tp6, poTy'^st cbUectOdt |n yols. ' 8vo“ 4/. 4s. 

Xiiberty, Civil apd Jtefiglous, a friend to both. 8yo. Ss. 
The Parliamentary Hi^ory of England, from the earliest period 
to the-ye^ 1803; from which last mentioned epoch it is Qontinu* 
pd downw^^o the current time in the work, entitled, The Parlia* 
mentary Debates, published under the super intendance of T. C. 
Hansard, ‘Pcterboro.ugh^Ciourt Vol. XXV. Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 

6d. ' • • ‘c. ‘ ' . 

' Tifp Ppliamentary Debate^ pfithe Sessioil 1813-14;— comprising 
full apd accurate Reports of the Speeches delivered, dbrrect Copies* 
pf Addresses, Regent’s Speeches and Messages, the niost* import- 
ant l^arliamentary Papers, Petitions, and Reports, ^he Annual Fi* 
nance Accounts, Lists, Indexes, &c. Compiled under the Super- 
{ntendance of T, C. Hansard, Petcrboropghrppurt. ' 2 vol, Roya| 
8;:o. 3/. Ss^ 

An Authentic Narrative of the Invasipn of Franep, in 1814. By* 
M. pe Beauchamp, Author of the Hi^tpry of the War of Lq. Ven:- 
dce." 2 yol. 8vo. H. Is. ’ 

"Tlioughtg on tjie Management and Relief pf the Poor. By Wil- 
liam Clarkp, Esq. Bvo. 26. 

' ’ Ways and Mentis ;-.j^subniittpd to, and approved by, the late Mr 
P^'oeyal : With a Pfoppsgl for the Redemption of )the Newspaper 
Tax ; in Remission of the additional Duties upo|) Wine. Ily 
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the clearest evidence of his having collected valuable stores 
for illustrating their history and description. But they are the 
elFusions ot private friendship, dictated by the feelings ^of the 
momenti and written without the most remote idea of publica- 
tion ; and if they contain a reference to his more severe occupa- 
tions, it is only because, next to the duties and aflections of the 
heart, these studies always filled his mind. If, indeed, his jour- 
nals shall at length be found, and given to the world, there is c- 
very reason to believe that we may regard his memory with gra- 
titude as an important benefactor to letters, instead of only view- 
ing it with the interest excited by an early promise of excel- 
lence. 

The Memoir of Mr Tweddcll, the only part of his task which 
the Editor lias performed with any degree of selection or concise- 
ness, informs us that he was born in 1709, near Hexham j and 
was the son of a very respectable country gentleman in that dis- 
trict. His earliest years were passed under the care of a pious 
and affectionate mother, of whose great merit, as well os of her 
son’s unceasing and tender attachment to her, the correspond- 
ence in this work contains ample evidence. At tlfc age of nine 
years, he was sent to the excellent school near Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, ih’en kept by the Reverend Mr Raine, father. of the 
late Dr Raine of the Charter-house, a man to be of- 

ten as he is named, for his extraordinary learning afidintegfity, 
and who, like Paley, has been suffered to die uninitred, becauao 
his political principles were loo liberal for the governing faction 
of the day. From thence he was taken tt) Cambridge, after 
having spent some time under the tuition of the celebrated Dj* 
Parr, who, as might be expected, assiduously and snccessfiijly 
cultivated his rising talents. At Cambridge he received, m a 
succession we believe unprecedented, all the lionours with wliicli 
the system of that University encourages and rewards literary 
excellence ; and his Rroliaiones (acxdlection of prize essays) have 
enabled tbc publick at large to judge how superior his woduc- 
tions were to the common run of Academical f ffusions. ^ Ger- 
man professor, we apprehend, how [)r()ne soever to dole out his 
superlatives among authors of folios and cjuartos — men who have 
run the established course, and lived the regular time for attain- 
ing celebrity — is not apt to bestow much commendation ]|pon 
the incursio]^^ of youth into the sacred field of literal^ 

Yet Heynt*, a man of undoubted taste as well as the greatest 
learning, says, in a letter to the venerable Bislu>{) Burgess — 
< Erudilioncm ejus exquisitam ex proltis^oiiibiis juvenilibus per- 
spexi; ’ and he then lauds that generous' loyc of liberty wliieh 
breathes through these and all his other wi iiing<i. e caniKit 
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n frnin from quoting a pacsage or two from (»ne of the essays; 
not so mud) upon account of the accuracy of the opinions stated 
ill ihcrn, as of the remarkable fact of their having been tolerat- 
ed, and even crowned with tbe highest honours, by theiflustri- 
ous University before whom tlicy wore delivered. The disser- 
tation from wdiicli these passages arc taken, was thus distinguish- 
ed, not at the beginning of tbe rrencli Kevolution, but in July 
1792 ; and one of them contains a veliement, and, we certainly 
ihinlv, in many respects, an unmeasured and unfounded attack 
upon the c<‘ii‘l>rntcd woik of Mr liurke, sounding the alarm a- 
gai:i 4 Jnc'ohinj'sqi. It allude^ too, very plainly to the writings 
of Mr Ihirke’s advi ?.>aries, induding, of course, his, most for- 
niitlabie liiiingtinist Paine, as having >uccessfiilly attackMl hirp. 

* yiiibuscuncje tandem faiistralli dimicaverint, qiialiscunque fue- 
rlt exitiis militia* non .<atis pro voto meo auspicat , illud tamen 
xnoidicus teneo, facinus illus fui'.se aiisos, quod sit maximum et pul- 
cherrinjum, carosque s mper animat mejc intimis in piJtcordiis ges- 
lahn, quod jcqux omnium libertati acceptissimum munus conse- 
crarint. 

^ Animus mihi in dies incandescit, qnotics plebis/in aures insu- 
siirrari audio falsos nescio quos rumusculns earum yerum, qua- in 
Gallia gerunmr, quo scilicet ab xqiicr hbertatis patrepinio cjctcri ho- 
mines absterreantur. Cur autem lii latius percrebticrint, priecipua 
causa magni olim nomints oiator, qiii, animo ad causam ty- 
rannidis adjecto, mirabiles quasdam excitavit trageedias, et putidis 
ampullis somnia mentis suic decoravit. Grandi pagina turgescens, 
et Ixsam antiquitatis majestatem specioso verborum exercitu gestiens 
ulcisci, quantum erat in ulla unquam lingua intemperiarum ct con- 
sricioriim, omne virus acerbitatis sux, in gentem de iis omnibus, qui- 
buscitmque cordi est libertas, optime meritam, evomuit ac penitus 
exantlavit. Quippe spes de se pridem conceptas nihil reveritum, 
non ilium puduit regium tanqnam buccinalorem videri, et conscele- 
ratx illi tyrannorum colluvioni, quae helium atrocissimum in Gallos 
jam nunc mom, classicum inhumanitcr praccinuisse. Gaudeat sane 
et graiiiletur sibi, si potest, de diris illis et imprecalionibus, quibus 
populum laudatissimum devovit. Gaudeat, si potest, emendicasse 
luctuA) ilium, quern non commoverit, et cyrannos plus vice simplici 
vociferationibus suis unos demeruisse. Est intcrea et nobis, iurha 
^uanquam simus suHla^ unde gaudeamus, siquidem hominibus jam 
tandem innotiierit, ea qure sciipserit, non integrorum fide testium 
tcripsisse, sed fide exulum, fide perfugarum, fide perditissimi ec 
cxoleti peregrinaniium monachorum gregis, fide patriae perduellium 
sum. Et nos qiioque ci gratulamur, quod furorem ei et insaniam 
Deus injecisse videatur, hoc utique consilio, ut a paitibus suis sanos 
omnes abigeret, et conculcata* a se libertati invitus ipse opitulare^ 
tur. Formidolosissimum enim ptovocavit in se scriptorum agmecf^ 

T Si 
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exilia ejus argumenta turpissimam in fagam verterunt^ fregerant^ 
trucidarunt. 

* Macti igitur estote, cives GallicSi O digni nomine revera civiurn* 
xnacti novis virtutibus, conservatores civitatis vestrac, universae liber- 
tatis vtndicea \ Si enim foedum illud teterrinmtnque gemituam et 
tachrjmarum domiciliuni expugnastis, ac solo trquastR ; Si litteras 
ilias exitiabili auctoritate consvgnatas penitus delevistis ; Si squabi- 
litatem juris propter perdices, leporesque, et id genus omne, peri- 
clitari nolutstis, &c. drc. Si sint hsec, uit sunt, peracta a vobis om» 
nia, hominibus ad servitntem paratissimis tuto liceblt concedatisp 
desipere et ikigi. Fusilli isti obtrectatores gloria* vestrae strepitn^ 
niagis nmneroque sunt, quam dignitate et eloquentia reformidandi. *’ 
Prolusiones, p. I4'8-5D. 

Whatever opinion men may form of this passage, judging by 
the event, and allowing their sense of tlie horrors afterwards per* 
petrated in F ranee, and by the French in foreign countries, to 
recall or modi^ their decisions, with respect to the earlier and 
purer stages of the Elevolutionary story, all must, we think, ad- 
mit that the liberaflity shown by the tfniversity towards so stout 
a defence of doctrines, from the very first unpopular at Court, is 
highly honoii^le to this learned Body. The following remarks 
upon the partKion of Poland, must, at all times, have been fa- 
vourably rcceiied, by every man whose opinion was worth con- 
sidering : — But, undoubtedly, we have seen thnes, in which the 
expressions would have been reckoned dangerously strong and 
pointed for a prize dissertation. 

* Hinc adversum seditiones et clandestmam vim firxntssime muni- 
turn. Adde, quod magno imperio id insitum est robur, ut a^grius 
Qppnmatnr ab hoste extero, miousque igitur libertatt illius sit peri- 
culum ex its calamkatibus, quae te, niiseranda Polonia, tuaque jura 
emnino omnia, vereor ne brevi infringant, penitusque gravissimn in- 
teritu subvertant. 

‘ Enimvero, a teterrimis ktis Russise et Bormsis tyrannis, istis 
▼ersutis veteratoribus, istis, pene dixerim, efieris carniBcibus, in 
ti^uam libertatem, in omne quicq;oid est jus gentium, in ipsum de- 
nique humanum genus, incredibili atque immani more et mode ex- 
Titum est. Pavet interea, totaque mente ac totls artibus contremis- 
cit ipsa Poloma. Obstnpescunt, mista cum dolore et meta indigna- 
tione, gentes vicinx. ^in Britannia, libertatk ilia quondam vio- 
(laidem periclitantit vltrix et acerrima vind^z, tjrannorum 
inter mtnas et strepitum hoirendorum armoram sifet torpetque.— * 
JW. p. m 174. 

In 1792, he was elected Fellow of Trinity Colley; and soon 
after^ Hi compliance with his father's wishes, rather than from any 
for the profession of the law, be was entered of the Middle 
and some time continued to pursue that study, not* 
Hritbstaoding his repugnance ta it.. But the natural bent of hi* 
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tnind finally prevailed ; and, with a view at once to indulge bis 
love q£ letters, and to qualify himself for the diplomatic line, 
towards which his wishes seem to have greatly inclined him, he 
resolved to pass several years abroad. Accordingly, in the au- 
tumn of 1795, he went to Hamburgh, and, after remaining 
some time there, visited most of the principal towns in Germa- 
vy. He spent many months in Switzerland, a country which 
appears to have exceedingly attracted his attention, and to have 
been examined by him with the utmost diligence.^ In Russia, 
Poland, and several parts of the East, he continued bis indefa* 
tigable course o£ study and observation: And, after visiting the 
<jrcek islands, he had fixed his residence at Athens for four 
months, in\'estigating every minute particular of its interesting 
remains, when he unhappily fell a sacrifice to an aguish com- 
plaint, as his medical attendants conceived, acting upon a weak- 
ness (or more probably some peculiar affection) of tlie chest, con- 
tracted in the course of his fatiguing exertions, while travelling 
^mong the Swiss mountains. He died in July 1799, after a fe- 
verish illness of four days, which appeared not to.be dangerous^ 
in consequence of a sudden attadc of some kind\ exasperated^ 
ft should seem, by bis injudicious treatment of himself; and it 
is difficult to say, whethtT the event was a greaier shock to his 
relatives and friends at home, or to those strangers among whom 
he expired, and whose affections be appears to have won in a 
singular degree, by his various accomplishments, and his upright 
and most amiable character. He was buried in the Temple of 
Theseus ; and a plain marble, with an elegant and classical in- 
scription in Greek verse, by the Rev. Robert Walpole (a gen- 
tleman well known to all lovers of ancient literature) has been 
erected upon the spot. We shall close our short account of him 
with the following sketch, drawn unquestionably by a partial 
hand ; but, from the evidence before us in these remains, and 
from the united voice of those surviving friends whose connexion 
with him was less intimate than that of the Editor, we are indin- 
ed to tliink by no means destitute of resemblance. . 

* Mr Tweddell in his person was of the middle stature, of a hand- 
some and well proportioned €gure. His eye was remarkably soft 
and intelligent. The profile or frontispiece to the volume gives a 
correct and lively representation of the original ; though it is not ia 
the power of any outline to shadow out ihe fine expression of his 
animated and interesting countenance. His address was polished, 
affable, and ^prepossessing in a high degree ; and there was iii his 
whole appearance an air qf dignified benevolence, which poiirtrayed 
at once the suavity of his nature and the indeoendence of his mind- 
In conversation he had a talent so peculiarly his own, as to fbrm ^ 
Very distinguishing feature of his character- A chastised and rnge- 
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Bious wit which could seize on an incident in the happiest manner— 
a lively fancy which could clothe the choisest ideas in the best lan- 
guage — these, supported by large acquaintance with men ^ncf books, 
together with the farther advantages of a melodious voice and a 
playfulness of manner singularly sweet and engaging, rendered him 
the delight of every company : his power of attracting friendships 
was indeed remarkable; and in securing them he was equally hap- 
py. Accomplished and admired as he was, his modesty was con- 
spicuoust and his whole deportment devoid of affectation or preten- 
sion. Qualified eminently to shine in society, and actually sharing 
its applause, he found his chief enjoyment in the retired circle of se- 
lect friends ; in whose literary leisure, and in the amenities of female 
converse* which for him had the highest charms, he sought the pur- 
est and the most refined recreation. Of the purity of Mr Tweddell’s 
principles, and the honourable independence of his character— of 
his elevated integrity, his love of truth, his generous, noble and af- 
fectionate spirit, the Editor might with justice say much : But the 
traces and proofs of these, dispersed throughout the annexed Cor- 
respondence, he cheerfully leaves to the notice and sympathy of the 
intelligent reader. ’ p. 21. 

It would gi^tify us much if wc had room for a tribute to hj» 
memory by Mr Abraham Moore, which, for chasteness and 
beauty of con^iosition has scarcely been surpassed among the 
writers of nioaern Latin. Indeed this volume is indebted for 
several of its most valuable ornaments, to the pen of that very in- 
genious and elegant scholar. No man could have been more fi>r- 
tunate than Mr Tweddcll in his friendships, which were formed 
among men of congenial dispositions and accoiuplishmcnis. To 
them, and his own amiable family, the letters are addressed, (>(' 
which it is now necessary that we sliould say something, as w'ell 
as of the Editor’s share in their publication. Next to liis 4)ear 
relations, MrLosh, the barrister, of Newcastle, appears to have 
possessed the largest share of his confidence ; and, from all that 
appears in these pages, to have well deserved it, in point of cha- 
racter, principles and attainment^. 

It would be extremely absurd to try these letters by llio se- 
vere^ test usually applied to this species of composition, when it 
finds its way to the public. — They were written not merely witli- 
out ilic least idea of publication, but probp.bly under the con- 
viction that they bad no chance of being kept a year after they 
were receiied and read. They were written, for tlie most part, 
in a great hurry, when Mr Tweddell was fatigued with the la- 
borious exertions to which three^fourths of his whole time were 
usually devoted ; and though they are the letters of a traveller, 
<}urh^ biH journey,, or frequently relate to the scenes and per- 
soil#l&(funa him ; yet they differ in one most material respec't 
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from, wc believe, all the other compo.sitioris of this sort, which 
have been presented to the wrorld. The peculiarity is this j— 
and wt state it fully at present, because it will form the subject 
of further discussion in the sequel of this article. The episto* 
lary communications of former travellers have, generally speak- 
ing, been their journals thrown into the shape of letters ; and 
if they kept any other register of their proceedings and obser- 
vations, it has either been as merely subservient to the prepara- 
tion of ihcir letters, or for the reception of some particular 
branch of inquiry, generally of a scientific nature, not adapted 
to their epistolary work. Mr Twcddell's journals, on the con- 
trary, occupied his whole attention ; — they formed the business 
of tile day, and are proved incontestably to have contained the 
greatest and richest fund of materials, for the description of the 
interesting countries in which he resided. Some of those jour- 
nals were not merely mines, from which he might afterwards 
have completed a book of Travels, but consisted of the mate- 
rials already worked up into a finished state, and ready for meet- 
ing the eye of the public. On his decease, there were invento- 
ries taken of bis effects at Athens, by the British Consul and 
Vice-Consul. These inventories are published in the volume 
now before us, with the attestations of the witnesses who ao 
companied those official personages in their learch.; and it 
appears frbm thence, that during his travels in Greece, and his 
stay at Athens, he had collected materials and drawings for the 
illustration of these countries — so numerous, at least, as to make 
us anxiously inquire first into their probable merits, and then 
into their subsequent fate. There were five journals in his own 
liand ; sixty sheets of notes ; four note-books ; and four vo- 
lumes of Greek inscriptions, copied by him in various parts of 
tlie country. There were also seven port-folios and .paper- 
packets, containing three hundred and sixty-four original draw- 
ings and sketches, in Greece, Egj pt, and Turkey 5 five books 
of his own drawings in the East, and three books of his draw- 
ings in Greece, — besides a parcel of drawings, which the Con- 
sul did not open, and eighteen vases, and about two hundred 
coins. The greater part of these drawings were the work of 
Mr Preaux, a most admirable French artist, whom he had en- 
gaged to assist his inquiries at Athens, and who was constantly 
employed with him during the four months of his residence 
there. There seems hardly to have been a stone left unsketch- 
ed. The ordinary size of the drawings was thirty inches in 
length ; but there were a number of larger ones, of the prin- 
cipal temples, and other more interesting objects, from four to 
five feet long. The qualifications of the artist may be estimated 
(rom the following account of him by Mr Twedddl. 
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^ Yoa may felicitate me. on a considerable acquisition which .1 
have made. 1 found at Constantinople, some time before my depar- 
ture, a very celebrated painter, who had been invited thichei^by the 
Comte Dq Choiseiil, in order to assist him in the completion of that 
magnificent work, of which he has given the first part to the pub- 
lic. The Revolution, however, put an end to these projects ; and 
this man had remained there ever since, meeting with that scanty 
encouragement which might be expected in such a country, and un- 
nble to return into his own from the unhappy state of afiairs wliich 
)ias long prevailed there. I found him eagerly disposed, from this 
concurrence of circumstances, to embrace my proposal of making 
the tour of Oreece with me upon very moderate .conditions* when 
compared with the extraordinary talent which he possesses. He had 
atudied eight years at Paris, under Robert, at the Royal Academy, 
and ten years at Rome, at tlie expense of the late king, under the 
most celebrated masters; and, had not the Revolution taken place* 
he was about to have been appointed the king^- painter for the de- 
partment of architecture. I could not possibly have been more for- 
tunate. ^ Ml/ coUeciion ^ Levantine Dresses ( I mean drawings of 
them) is already very considerable^ amonntmg to nearly iteo hundred^ 
will soon be greatly augmented ; — so that I hope one day to show 
richest porf-folio perhaps that was ever carried out of Greece, 
Asia* and Tor^y. But Athens, especially, is my great object. I 
promise you tiat those who come after me shall have nothing 
to glean.* Not only every temple, and every archway, but eve* 
ry stone, and every inscription, shall be copied with the most scru« 
pulous fidelity. ’ p. 267, 26b. 

From various passages in bis subseouent letters, it appears 
that Mr Pr^aux more than answered tnese expectations, and 
that he had been labouring at the drawings with the most ex-* 
etnpliary assiduity during the whole period of their connexion. 
With respect id Mr Tweddell’s observations and research^, it 
wotild bedilficult to imagine anyone, whose previous habits and 
aoqaireiiients render^ him niore fit for the task of elucidating 
the pemains of classic times in those celebrated countries. 1 ILs 
zeal for the subject, too, was unbounded ; and these letters con- 
tam perpetual proofs of the diligence with which he devoted 
himself to his researches, and of the satisfactory progress which 
be and coadjutor had made. Thus— 

« There is an abundant efop, and the promise of a rich harvest-— 
at least, 1 can answer for the diligence of the reapers. — From sun- 
rise tffl elelln o'clock at night we labour uniformly ; Mr Pr^aux 
in copying every thing which is to be copied, and 1 ixi determining 
the locality of ancient buildings, and in describing and comparing 
what u with what wafis. { am h^hly satisfied with our several pro- 
Notwithstanding the four years* residence of Mr Stuart, and 
liplaborious investigations of Mens. Le Roy, I persuade myself that; 
Xby dravrings wiU^ represent many objects in a new and much bct4 
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ter lights than those of either one or the other, and that there will 
be a wide difference in the caste with which the points of view, e- 
specialty the general ones, are chosen, and in the accuracy of per- 
spective. I also flatter myself with being able, before 1 leave A- 
thens, to correct many imperfections in the map of these environs, 
which the Abbe Barthelemy has published in the Travels tf the 
Younger Anacharsis. Exclusively of much carious exhibition of an- 
cient architecture in its highest perfection, I make a point of col- 
lecting a variety of small scenes, representing the manners, usages, 
dresses, and attidudes of the inhabitants— their ceremonies of mar^ 
riage and interment, ’ 6cc. (p. 288.) — ^ Pr6aux has taken drawing 
of almost every bpilding and x^ionument of interest without side the 
citadel.’ (p. 291.) — ‘ Je suis tres-content, cher ami, de mon sejour 
ici, et du profit que j’en ai tire. J*ai une superbc collection de des^ 
seins de cheque monument qni existe, et dc tons les points de vae lex 
plus int^ressans. ’ (p. 292.) — ‘ Independently of a very fine collection 
of drawings, I have tvio volumes full <f ancient Greek inscriptions^ 
which I have copied, having turned over almost every stone in the 
environs.’ (p. 296 ) — ‘ J*ai fait un ires grand recueil d’ancienries 
inscriptiohs— ^il n’y a ici gueres de picrre que je n*ai tournee et re- 
tournee. ’ (p. 306.) 

There was, besides, a collection of admirable drawings by Mr 
Fauvel, which • he had purchased of that geatler^an. — We be- 
lieve there arc few readers who will not admit, that the question 
as to the value of the journals, notes, and drawings, above enu- 
merated, has been satisfactorily answered. The other question, 
respecting what became of them, wc shall discuss presently. 

Now, hitherto, we have only adverted to the collections found 
at Athens, and comprising the result of MrTweddell’s labours 
hfter he left Constantinople in autumn 1792. But it appears 
that he deposited there, before leaving it, the results of liis pre- 
vious travels during above three years. The volume before us 
presents some evidence also of their extent and value. They 
appear to have consisted of a great mass of drawings and ma- 
nuscripts. Among the drawings, there were many of the Cn- 
iliea, executed by himself, or under his direction, by an able 
artist, in the service of Professor Pallas. These he describes 
(p. 188.) as having been finished * in a very mastei'ly manner.’ 
There were also about one hundred drawings of Constantinople, 
and the neighbouring country (p. 3J5.) He describes his notes 
and papers, ^ upon the different countries through which be bud 
passed, ’ as having been ‘ very voluminous * {ibi<L) BiU his * dif- 

* ferent journals ’ bespeaks of as still more valuable, * especi- 

* ally those of Switzerland and tiu' Crimea, which were corn-* 

* posed witlrmuch care ; and which (be adds) I will venture to 

* say, contained some very good information, and many details 

^ tiot yet known. ’ lie of these MSSb os I the fruits of 
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* three years and a half of unremitted application to every oI>- 
‘ iect of curiosity that had come before him/ (p. 317.) i and 
acids, that to have made another copy of his Journals, ^ would 

• liave required half a year of constant writing, * — as he had 
found when he began such an attempt, (/6.) Again. — ‘ During 

* the three years and a half which had intervened betwc'en my 

* arrival at Hamburg and my departure from Constantinople, 

• I had registered the occurrences of every day with much mi- 
nuteness. 1 had neglected no species of information, and had 

• collected a variety of details very interesting, and some little 

• known. My papers and notes of this kind w^ere become vo- 

* luminous. * (p. 318.) And he then states his having, from tlieir 
bulk and value, been induced to deposit them under the care of 
his friend Mr Thornton, afterwards British Consul in the Le- 
vant. Lastly, 

‘ But exclusively of an accession of health (from w^alking), I have 
by this means seen the country in a very superior manner. In each 
of the cantons through which I have passed, I left nothing unseen 
behind me. 1 have travelled where neither carriage nor horse 
could have followed my route; — and General Pfyffer* of Lucerne, who 
is better acquainted with his own country than any other man in it, 
told me timt ncy course w'as one of the completest that he had ever 
known to be pyrbued. * p. D2. 

\Vc might multiply the evidence on these points from the 
letters of Mr Tweddell, and other documents now before us ; 
but we presume that enough has been stated to prove tfie ex- 
tent of his collections, and the extraordinary diligence w^ith which 
they wx^re daily and hourly made during his travels. They en- 
grossed, in fact, the whole of the time which was not pas^ed ip 
society and in actual observation ; the completion oflheni form- 
ed bis j)rincipal, or rather his only object, to which every thing 
be did and saw was made subservient ; and when he sat down 
to w rite lettters, it was only in a moment snatched from bis se- 
vere and habitual occupation. Unfortunately, the letters only 
are now to be found, — the collections have most unaccountably 
disappeared: But in judging of what is before us, w^e should act 
most unfairly if we did not take into our account the relative si- 
tuation^ which it stands to what is suppressed. We see, in 
trutl), mtle more of the sculpture than the chips and the dust, 

* * Generaypfyffer— a native of Lucerne, and officer in the French 
service. He constructed a very curious model yprmed of a compo- 
sition of charcoal, clay and other materials) 20 and a half long, 
and 12 in breadth, exhibiting a topographical representation of th^ 
most mountainous parts of Switzerland, in an accurate and minute 
detail, and of extraordinory beauty. The execution of it cost the 
Ceaeral nearly 20 years, before it was brought to entire perfection. * 
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and here and there a rejected fragment half finished. Thus 
inuch it was necessary to state respecting the merits of the Cor- 
responHence, as connected with Mr Tweddelfs travels and lite- 
rary pursuits: — As illustrating his private character, it requires 
neither apology nor vindication. 

Of these letters, however, the reader will naturally require a 
specimen or two ; and we shall extract several passages of nearly 
the average degree of interest w'hich the toliection posse'^ses. 
The Editor has certainly been ill advised in publishing so many. 
Above three hundred quarto pages are occupied with them 5 
and unless every hope of recovering the journals and other more 
valiiiible reraains'of Mr Tweddell is abandoned, we hardly think 
the f)rinting of so large a portion of his private correspondence 
justifit d by its importance. All the letters coiitaininjj ma- 
terial evidence of the existence and nature of those journals un- 
doubtedly deserved to be laid before the publick ; but many let- 
ters arc here to be found which neither throw any light upon 
those points, nor carry with tliem any considerable degree of 
interest to the bulk ol‘ readers, persons unconnected with tlie 
avUhor. Wc touch very reluctantly upon this topic, aware of 
the amiable feelings which have let! to the error we are noticing; 
feelings (juite sufficient for his apology, if nut for his justifica- 
tion. The following remarks on Swiss liberty wi believe to be 
very just. 

‘ In Switzerland, believe me, there is much less liberty than peo- 
ple imagine. I give you my word, that few places exhibit more of 
despotism than Zurich. The government of that canton is iniqui- 
tous in a very sublime degree. But I should be laughed at for say- 
ing this, by every traveller almost who runs through Switzerland — 
“ Oh ! Switzerland is free — happy Switzerland ! ” ‘ Now, nothing 
is more idle than to talk of the liberty of Swit'^erland, as if it were 
one State. It consists of tliirtcen governments, exclusively of num- 
berless' subdivisions of govurnment; and the liberty of one often bor- 
ders upon the tyranny of another. The aristocracy of Zurich raised 
my indignation while I staid there— 1 speak not of theforirfof which 
one reads, but of facts which passed under my own eyes — I have 
some dtimning documents upon that subject. The government of 
Zurich cannot last years : 1 think it will not live above lialf that 
time. As for (ieneva, it is on the eve of another revolution. ’ 

p. 111. 

Our readers may like, perhaps, to be introduced into the fa- 
mily circle of the Neckers and Staels at Copet, near Geneva. 

‘ I left Lausanne about ten days ago, upon an excursion. I had 
an invitation to pass a few days with Mons. Necker, formerly mini- 
ater of France : this invitation was too interesting to be refused, and 
.][ spent with him first of all near a week* — 1 theh went to Geneva for 
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s day or two, and atn now on a return to Mr Necker’s, m my way 
back to LauFanne. — My visit here has been highly agreeable. We 
have had a very small party in the house — a Madame Riilet, Mr 
Micheli de Chateauvieux, and Mr and Mad. de Stael. Necker 
talked to me a great deal, and with much interest, about England. 
Upon France he said less, and wished in general to avoid the sub- 
ject. He is generally thoughtful and silent— but I have had the 
good fortune to contribute to his amusement, by recounting to him 
different circumstances in our political affairs ; so that Madame De 
fitael tells me that she has never seen hhn for many years so much 
interested, and so abstracted from himself and his own thoughts. 
He was anxious that I should give him an idea of the different man* 
i>ei*s of style and oratory of the first speakers in our House of Com- 
mons. As I recollected speeches of almost all of them, and possess 
the base faculty of mimicry, in some measure, without being (I hope) 
what is called a mimic, 1 repeated to him different speeches of Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, and Dundas, in their respective manners : He un- 
derstands English perfectly well; and you cannot conceive how much 
be was delighted with this. He desired me to go over them again; 
and almost every day we have passed several hours upon similar to- 
pics, either touching upon Hastings’s trial, or the examinations and 
trials of the state-prisoners ; or other subjects, relating to the con- 
stitution and government of England. Thus he has been, many of 
these days, qiute lively and cheerful ; and instead of passing the 
greater part of his time in his own cabinet, reading and writing^ll^ 
used to enter soon after breakfast into his daughter’s room, 
spend with us the greater part of the day. He was, indeed, pleased 
to say, that nothing had interested him so much for many years,— 
Mr De Stael, whose conduct in France had given umbrage at the 
Court of Sweden, and who apprehended that his functions might iu 
consequence be suspended, received, while I was at Copet, a cou- 
rier to confirm him in the exercise of them. Mad. De Stael is a 
most surprising personage : she has more wit than any man or wo- 
man { ever saw. She is plain, and has no good feauture but her 
eyes ; and yet she contrives, by her astonishing powers of speech, 
to talk herself into the possession of a figure that is not disagree- 
able. • p. 117,118. 

'J’be following extracts brin^ us into an equally interesting so* 
ciety in a remote corner of Europe, Tulczyn, in the Ukraine,^ 
wiiere Mr Tweddell spent some tinoe at the country seat of 
Countess Potozka, and in the company of her numerous guests, 
and her nei|^bours the very amiable and distinguished family 
of the Due de Polignac. 

' * The Countess has a very princely establishment indeed— about 
150 persons daily in family. The Marshal Suvarrow, and a great 
l^nmber of his officefs occupy a wing of the palace, which is a very 
large and magnificent building* I have an atmrtment of tliree rooms 
fo myself. The family never unites before dinner time. Each per- 
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son orders breakfast in his own apartment) and has all the morning: 
to himself : This is very convenient ; a perfect liberty of conduct 
upon alt these points is ^oroughly established. The Countess sends 
A servant to me every morning, to know if I want any thing ; to bring 
ftesh linen, &c. and to ask at what hour 1 choose to ride out. I 
have a carriage and four horses, and one of ber servants to attend 
me whenever 1 please; and, in short, she has omitted nothing to 
make my residence here in every respect pleasant and commodious. 

1 have all the morning for study, except what 1 give to exercise : 
and in the evening there is always society without the trouble of seek* 

ing it The Duke of Polignac’s house is at the distance of half* 

an-hour’s drive : h go thither upon what is called a iraineau; L e. 'a 
carriage embarked upon a sledge; and the road is one entire sheet of 
glass, over which the horses gallop almost the whole of the way. I 
have dined twice there ; and was, the day before yesterday, witness 
of the arrival of news which gave me the most cordial joy, and 
which, from the knowledge you have of the friendly attentions 1 have 
long received from the Duke and his family, will not fail to give you 
also pleasure : — During the time of dinner a courier arrived from 
Petersburg, bringing a letter to the Duke, written by the Emperor 
himself, and containing nearly these words— 

I have this day made a grant to the Duke of Polignac of an 
estate in Lithuania, containing a thousand peasants; and I have the 
pleasure of signifying it to him with my own hand. ( Sitgned ) Paul. 

We are just restored to tranquillity after a mighty bustle — ^There 
has been a great wedding in the faniily, which has sometimes con* 
sisted of 150 persons. We have had a great mob of Russian princes ; 
and all the feet of Ukraine have been summoned to dance. At pre^ 
sent we are reduced to about 16 persons^ and our society is some- 
w hat select and pleasant. Among these is the Marshal Suvarrow,. 
the hero rf Ism'dcl. He is a most extraordinary character. He 
dines every morning about nine o’clock. He sleeps almost naked. 
He affects a perfect indifference to heat and cold— and quits hiar 
chamber, which approaches to suffocation, in order to review his' 
troops, in a thin linen jacket, while the thermometer of Reaumur is 
at 10 degrees below freezing. Hts manners correspond with his 
humours. I dined with him this morning, or rather witnessed bio 
dinner — lie cried to me across the table, “ Tweddell ! (he generally 
addressed by the surname, without addition) the French have taka» 
Portsmouth, I have just received a courier from England. The King 
i? in the Tower ; and Sheridan Protector. ” A great deal of this 
whimsical manner is affected. He tinds that it suits his troops and 
the people he has to deal with. I asked him, if aRer tlie massacre 
of Ismael, he was perfectly satisiied with the conduct of the day V 
He said, he went home and wept in his tent. ’ p. 132^136. 

That the intercourse of the great world had no evil effect om 
Mr Tweddjirs feelings and character, wa lhay infer from tfar 
following remaiks* 
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* I supped with the King of Poland last night. We had a ver 3 f 
amall party, about ten persons. His manners are very e^aging, 
and, his person very interesting ; but he is much dejected. * fara go- 
ing there again to-nii»ht. 

^ All that 1 see of the great world, of its pleasures and of its va- 
nities, has no other effect upon me than that of convincing me that 
the little of happiness which is made for man must be found in the 
other extreme. I see every where so much folly and so much wicked- 
ness, such a mad appetite for vitiating the wliolesomeness of Nature, 
that she has become doubly dear to me since I see so little of her. 
The ambitious projects which I wdll confess that 1 once had, are 
dead w'ithin me. All that surrounds me in that \fay is calculated to 
make a feeling and reflecting mind groan and weep. After having 
seen the part which fools play upon the great stage, a few books and 
a few friends are what 1 shall seek to finish my days with. In the 
megu time, being in the bustle, 1 mix with it — I swim with the tide,’ 
and~mark how it ebbs and how it flows, and all its various eddies 
and directions. There are many things in this world which it is 
worth while to see, merely to know that they were not worth the 
pains of seeking. 

‘ 1 have seldom passed my time so pleasantly as in the Ukraine. 
In my last letter I gave you a long account of our way of living, 
and of the persons whom I saw there. Qut the greatest treasure to 
me was the society of the Polignacs— with whom I dined always 
three or four times a week, and spent the whole day. It is truly a 
rare thing to see women who have lived so much in the great world, 
and on its pinnacle — and who while they appeared made only for' 
that— so highly possessed of every thing which gives a charm and a 
relish to private life. The Duchesse De Guiche and the Comtessc 
De Polignac are among the few women whom 1 could live with foi 
ever ; with every grace of person and manners they unite more solid 
accomplishments — and so attached to each other, not a sentimenf of 
rivalry ever entering into the imagination of either. I shall see them 
once more in passing to the Crimea, and then, perhaps, never more: 
— this is, I assure you, a serious regret. ' p. 146, 147. 

We may, however, observe, that his opinions upon political 
subjects received a very considerable softening from his new ha- 
bits of life. The-author of the Dissertation from which w’e have 
above extracted opinions concerning the French Revolution, 
was not likely to have passed over the mention of the Duke of 
Brunswick's manifesto, with the simple epithet of * unfortunate^* 
which is all says of it, after receiving some civilities at that 
prince’s court His intercourse with emigrant ladies appears 
materially to have increased his disgust at the subsequent pro* 
ffresa of the Revolution, and its fatal wars ; and he expresses 
Eimself in language extremely violent,^ as often as those topics^ 
come across him. We admitj of course, *1hat no real friend ol 
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liberty could hesitate in pfoclaithing his abhorrence of the revo- 
lutionary crimes, and of the oppressions exercised by the French 
arms ; but the manner of the following passage, (rather perhaps 
tlian its substance), betokens either that he had l>ecome some- 
what tinclnred by the prejudices of the society in which he prin- 
cipally lived, or that, conscious of having begun in one extreme, 
he felt a clisposition to run into the opposite. 

‘ I am the most decided enemy of the p^reat nnfion / their mon- 
strous arid diabolical conduct makes me ashamed that I ever could 


imagine that their motives were more pure, or their ends more salu- 
tary. My opinions are not changed with regard to our mode of com- 
mencing the war, and the views of dismemberment, &c. &c. but they 
are most completely changed with respect to the nature of French 
principle"’, French morals, French views, and the final result of the 
French Revolution. The conduct of the present government to- 
wards America and Switzerland, hut especially Switzerland, Is the 
ve ultra of barbarous despotism, rioting in the consciousness of 
impurity and the Just of evil. There is no longer any good to be ex- 
pected from these ruffian trumpeters of false freedom. I am strong- 
ly convinced, and have the best and most melancholy proofs, that 
there is less liberty in France than in almost any country of the 
earth. In short, I lose all patience upon this subject. I ablior and 
execrate the pretended republic, with all her compulsory affiliations, 
in the exact proportion of my former hopes from her efibrts in the 
cause of mankind. I prefer the downright -sincere despotism which 
avows its nature and publishes its maxims, to the hollow' w'orkings 
and masked designs of an hypocritical liberty. * p. 239, 240. 

While we intimate the doubts suggested by this and several 
gther passages, wc desire not to be understood as confounding 
Mr TwedJell with those false friends of liberty, who having 
once, and by some accident, been led to profess perhaps, rather 
than to hold, free opinions alien to the baseness of their natural 
disposition, seized the first opportunity to shake themselves loose 
from such troublesoiiK; incumbrances, that they might run un- 
shackled the profitable race of servility f and, resolved by their 
peculiar speed to make up i'or having started somewhat later than 
ilieir fellow slaves, display a zeal for every thing base and sordid, 
which the more discreet enemies of independence regard as 
overdone. Mr Tweddell had nothing in common with tl)is mean 
and pitiful tribe; it was because he really loved liberty, and 
viewed the French as its enemies, that he haled them ; and he 
hated them upon the true ground too, — because he saw in 
their proceedings checks to the necessary reforms in our own 
establishments. 


The following passages from a letter to Ws mother, contain 
proofs of StiMVlMK |l^||||^iQnw^h wc have 
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frequently mentioned as one of the remarkable feattires of Mr 
TweddelPs character. They also show it to hare been slightly 
tinged with melancholy, which indeed repeatedly appeal^ in the 
course of the correspondence, though the Editor ascribes it to 
some temporary disappointment. 

* I assure you a great part of the pleasure which I receire from 
this part of my travels, results from the idea of that which I shall be 
able to convey to you and to my father on my return. We shall 
thus, I hope, all travel over the same ground together. Believe me, 
I begin to feel the Interval very long which separates us. It is now 
more than three years since I took leave of Threepwood, and of so 
many objects wliich that place contains that are most dear to me. 
On leaving England 1 hoped that in about that time I should be re- 
turned, or nearly so $ but the times have been most unfavourable-— 
and events impossible to foresee. What consoles me is, that you 
will be convinced 1 have neglected nothing to draw profit out of e- 
very circumstance during the period that has separated us. I am 
still in hope that a year more will see me in England. 

* If, however, you or my father should wish me at any one mo- 
ment to return to England, and to abandon the plan which ! propose, 
and the object of my inquiry, I shall certainly not scruple to sacri- 
fice my own wishes to yours. The fame of authorship is no longer 
of the same value in my eyes that it was formerly ; — ^it is added, in my 
estimation, to the long list of other worldly vanities, the sense of 
which is augmented by every day and almost every hour that passes 
over me. I would never consent to publish any thing that I myself 
felt to be very imperfect ; — ^but, on the other hand, I w'ould readily a- 
gree to abandon any prospect of literary success for the remotest 
hope of contributing to your and to my father’s satisfaction. There 
are few things to which I now attach any extraordinary value ; anil, 
when I recollect the ardour with which I once meditated upgn differ- 
ent little projects of vanity and ambition, all of which now are dead 
within me, I sometimes think that you will find me changed in more 
than one respect from what you knew roe. But, provided that you 
and my father are content with the plan which I have given you ; 
each, 1 think, it is likely to remain, for the greater part; — and I Hat- 
ter myself that when once again we are reunited, we shall long rc- 
maib BO, at least, with few intervals of separation. You tell me that 
your health is good upon the whole— my father’s is not likely to un- 
dergo any variation ; for all which I am thankful to God, who will, 
1 hope, permit us to converse together many ensuing years, upon the 
difierenl^objects which have, severally, most interested us during our 
aeparation; — and then, perhaps, we shall none of us regret that a few 
months more were added to an absence which, however sometimes 

S inful, will in the end, I trust, prove to have been salutary and use- 
1 , ’ p. 283-284.^ 

For the gloomy Volouring of passages like these, and particu- 
larly his leiy^lo Mr Bigby, wemay be disposed to make great 
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allowance, if indeed such sentiments are not rather to be admtr* 
ed, as flowing from an exalted spirit, and a wise and well found- 
ed indifFerence to the accidents or evils of life, without any im- 
proper rejection of its enjoyments. But we cannot help viewing 
some of Mr Tweddell’s letter**, those in particular where he 
argues, rather than expresses his feelings upon certain subjects 
as partaking of another character, and bordering upon a sel^- 
denying system, wholly contrary, in our apprehension, to the 
soundest views of human virtue, and of the order of the univer^. 
We allude especially to such obsci'vaiions as the following. 

‘ I no longer eat flesh-meat, nor drink fermented liquors. As for 
the latter, it is merely because I do not believe that they can ever be 
goi%d for the constitution, and still more especially with a vegetable 
diet. With regard to the flesh of animals, I have many times thought 
upon the subject. I am persuaded we have no other right, than the 
right of the strongest, to sacrifice to our monstrous appetites the 
dies of living things, of whose qualities and relations we are ignorant^ 
Different objections which struck me, as to the probability of good 
from the universality of this practice, have hitherto held me in inde- 
cision. I doubted whether, if this abstinence were universal, the 
animals, which we now devour, might not devour, in their turn, the 
fruits and vegetables reserved for our sustenance. 1 do not know 
whether this would be so — but I do not believe it \ it seems to me 
that their numbers would not augment in the proportion which is ap- 
prehended: if, on the one hand, we now consume them with our 
teeth, on the other, we might then abandon our schemes and inven- 
tions for augmenting the means of propagation. Let nature follow 
her own course with regard to all that lives. I am told that they 
would destroy each other : — In the first place, the two objections 
Vannot exist together j if they would destroy each other, their num- 
bers would not be excessive. And what is this mutual destruction to 
me? Who has constituted me dictator of the realms of nature? 
Why am I umpire between the mistress and her servants ? Because 
two chickens fight till one dies, am I obliged to worry one of them 
ID prevent their engagement ? Exquisite and well imagined huma- 
nity ! On the other hand let precHUtions be adopted against fa- 
mine, when experience shall have shown the necessity of them ; in 
the mean while, we are not called upon to bury in our bowels the 
carcases of animals, which, a few hours before, lowed or bleated 
to flay alive and to dismember a defenceless creature— -to pamper* the 
unsuspecting beast which grazes before us, with the single view of uck- 
ing his blood and grinding his bones — and to become the unnaiuraj 
murderers of beings, of whose powers and faculties, of whose modes 
of communication and mutual intercourse, of whose degree of sensi- 
bility and extent of pain and pleasure, we are necessarily and funda- 
mentally ignorant. The calamity does not appear to me to be sulE? 

VOL. 2.5. NO. 50. U 
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ciently ascertainedf which warrants so barbarous a proceeding, so 
▼iolent a remedf, upon suspicion and by anticipation. ’ p. 2l'5, 216^ 
NoW| not to mention tfie many decisive answers which ^ight 
he given to such reasoning, more particularly from the acknow- 
ledged fact that we are so placed in the midst of animal life on 
all hands, that destroy it we must, every hour, whether we will 
or no, unless we mean to surrender our own : — We object to the 
general system out of which all such sentiments arisen a system 
of sdfdenial and mortification, nearly allied to that which many 
very excellent and amiable persons pursue, or rather try to pur- 
sue, at the expense of their whole happiness, and manjr of their 
duties ; a system generally connected with religious feelings, and 
always founded more or less in an excessive, and unquestionably 
a criminal, aversion to the occupations and the plcahures of the 
world. The patrons of these doctrines, perhaps we should ra- 
ther say the victims of these morbkl feelings, consider every 
thing that passes in life as unworthy of a reasonable l>cing's 
regard, as exceedingly trivial in itself, and calculated, by winning 
OUT aficetions, to turn them away from those sublime contem- 
plations and magnificent prospects which are held out by futu- 
rity. To be much engrossed, therefore, with the present, they 
hold a great offence ; and, not onite aware how far they must 
go in order to be consistent, tliey deem every care bestowed 
upon worldly affairs, beyond what absolute necessity requires, as 
at the least debasing, perhaps critnrnal. There cannot snrely be 
fl greater perversion of reason, nor one involving consequences 
more unhq)py ; because, nature having implanted in all man- 
kind passions and feelings which rivet their affections to the 
world, in spite of themselves, the utmost progress which can be 
made towards unfettering them, amounts to little more than a 
struggle ; and the principles to which wc arc aliudingr always 
terminate in unavailing regrets at losing what is unattainable, 
and sdfeondemnation for having yielded to infiexible and over- 
ruling necessity. The evil appears still to be greater, if we re- 
flect tiiat it falls entirely upon the most amiable and virtuous 
spirits, — the rude mass of mankind being secured against its in* 
ro^s by the sturdy, unthinking constituiron of their minds;; 
and even those delicate and sensitive beings .ire mightily injured 
by it in their conduct, as weH as their happiness, because they 
confound together feelings and actions, involuntary and wilful 
erroTs-#and in straining after some fantastic, excessive, and un- 
attainable perfection, Jmost always neglect the soKd practical 
excellence which is witiiin every person’s reach, and not unfre- 
quently fall into serious offences. The cure for such mistaken 
notions is neverlhdess extremely obvious. Let tliose who labour 
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under them only reflect on the manifest plan exhibited in the 
universe, with respect to human conduct — on the abundance of 
enjoyaient scattered over the face of nature — on the desires 
and aversions implanted in our minds — on the connexion be- 
tween present gratification and w^orldly virtue — on the certainty 
and clearness with which every thing present is unfolded to 
us, and the obpcurity purpoj^cly thrown over the future; and 
they will admit, that the evidences of intelligence in the sys- 
tem are hardly more obvious than the proofs of what it intend^* 
c<l for man ; and that we have almost as strong indications 
of the diUie® cast upon him with respect to the scene he is 
placed in, as wt* Iiave of the existence of design in his forma- 
tion. Such considerations as these, are quite sufficient to re- 
claim any reasonable understanding from the errors we have 
mentioned ; to raise it up from prostration before a god of sa- 
crifice — an idol of the Cloister — an image of terror, caprice, 
cruelty and injuslice, fashioned by fearful men, after the like- 
ness of their own vices and frailties, to the adoration of the Su- 
preme Author of Nature, from whose power have proceeded all 
the beauty and harmony and fragrance that delight the senses, 
— all the capacities and feelings that make the mind susceptible 
of enjoyment in every fortune, 

^ Wc have hinted at want of selection as one of the errors com- 
mitted by the Editor of these letters. Not only he has printed 
a considerable number without any adequate reason, but he has 
inserted one or two which ought undoubtedly to have been sup- 
pressed. The wisest of men will sorneliines write thoughtlessly, 
and even foolishly to their most intimate friends, in moments of 
luirry and fatigue; but it is only of such first-rate personages 
that the public ought ever to see the productions of every care- 
less hotir. Men of an inferior, though highly distinguished 
stamp, cannot afTord, in point of reputation, to be so exhibit- 
ed, and the display is not sufTicicntly interesting to the multi- 
tude. So, thebc‘^l of men, in the confidence of private friend- 
fldp, will frequently express themselves respecting others, with 
a severity painful to its objects if known, yet almost as innocent 
and indeed unavoidable as thought itself, where there is no idea 
of a disclosure. Tlic rash publication of such effusions, come 
from what quarter they may, is no doubt interesting enough to 
the world, ever guvdy of invective; but we can never too se- 
verely condemn it .is a breach of duty both towards the authors 
and the subjects of them. The editor has erred in both these 
|)articiilars, and especially in the latter. — Why was the Seven- 
teenth Letter }uiblishecl ? It consists entirely ,of abuse, either of 
himself or others. The melancholy tone of his own mind, how 
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amiable soever^ prr>sent$ the str^tidth oF In> understanding ta 
us in an un&vounible light, and, from the information in the 
note, we should think an unfair light ; for the editor tlser*^ says^ 
that such was very far from being ^ his real and hal)itiuil tcm* 
,pcr. ’ 

* As for the scenes wliich I have passed, I know of none which 
bring pleasure to ray meraory ; — only my own family, yourself, Lnsh,. 
Mys W. and one or two other friends, are all that I would except 
from oblivion. Every thing else presents to me either a duty ne- 
glected, or a folly committed, or a loss of time, or abuse of the few 
powers which I have, or hopes madly conceived and cruelly frus« 
trated, I recall no year, no month, no week, scarfely an entire day, 
passed without some feeling which has embittered all the rest of it. 
You think I exaggerate — I assure you I do nor. I do not talk of 
the time 1 passed at school. I was then thoughtless; and, though 
not particularly haopy, yet I was not otherwise. When I first went 
to coltege I was dissipated, and regretted every day what I com- 
mitted every day : I spent more money than 1 ought, and again re- 
gretted that 1 put my father to so much expense. During this pe- 
tted I was half the day very comfortless ; reproaches and exhorta- 
tions made me endeavour to redeem, what I never have done, my 
lost time I was then ambitious — and no one can conceive with 
what fretful impatience I waited for the lime of trial, and with what 
fears and pains I expected the decision of those trifling honours. Z 
should have been ill if 1 had not succeeded-^and when I did, I wSs 
not happy for three moments, because I recollected that more would 
be expected of me the following year. Before 1 left college, as evil 
thinjgs always grow fast, I felt a much higher ambition, but equally 
fooluh — till, all on a sudden, without being either disappointed or 
gratified, it nearly died away of itself. * p. 104, 105. 

The remaining part of the letter is chiefly filled with very un- 
measured invectives against the diplomatic gentlemen tdiom he 
be had met with in his travels, and who, as we learn from o- 
ther parts of his correspondence, had, without any exception, 
treated him with peculiar kindness and attention. It is true 
the Editor does not print their names at full length, except one, 
who is only descril^d as ‘ a simple, plain man, — fat, good 
* humoured and unaffected, ’ — and therefore named distinctly. 
But, by means of initials, titles, asterisks, and the red-book 
for the year, every one of those whom he lashes in blank, be- 
come^easiiy discoverable, and as well known as the individual 
who ff spared at full length. And how, we must ask the Re- 
verend Editor, does he think that a gentleman who had lived 
oil habits of friendly intercourse with his brother, and to whom 
^In the same sentence, the brother admits his obligations, will 
like to see himself « described by him as * full of pretension, sin- 
^ giibrity and mystery — affecting openness, without a spark o£ 
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^ ingenuousness in his character — imposing on peoplCf who think 

* him frank — a humorist, first by plot, latterly by habit-^-one 

* for #honi no diplomatic artifice is too gross ' — and so forth i — 
Or how is another of our mini'^ters likely to ho pleased at seeing 
himself held up as * an empty coxcomb of seven feet high, fit 

* object to sit in state under the clippeil wings of the imperial 

* eagle ; ’ — and therewithal likened unto ‘ a stuffed thing in a 
^ naturalist’s cabinet of outlandish rarities, ’ the more like, 

* because it has no entrails. ’ (p, lOT). Mr Robert TweddeH 
surely must have forgotten the pain which such abuse may give; 
otherwise one so strict in Ins moral and religious principles as 
he shows himscIT to he, never cmild so far have forgotten the 
first of christi.'in duties. Me must have forgotten, at all events, 
the feelings towards his brother s memory, which such discio* 
sures may excite ; otlierwise, One so afftetionately attached to 
that brother, and so zealous for his fame, never could . have so 
wantonly contributed to impair it. Me makes some kind of 
apology for the liastiness oi‘ tlicse decisions in another passage; 
but woiikl it not have been better to suppress the hasty abusp^ 
and save llie apology ? — It is truly painliil to make such refie* 
xions; but our duty is imperative, and we sliould betray it by 
suppressing them. 

. The Editor has accompanied the letters with a very am^ile 
commentary in tlic notes. These arc, no doubt, convenient^ 
for they leave nothing unexplained. Every person and thing re- 
ferred lo in the texi, that could raise any doubt or difficulty in 
the reader's mind, is fully described in tlie notes, — and we may 
add, not a few persons and things that could have created no 
sort of embarrassment, had they been left w ilhout annotation* 
Thus, in p. J:^<^ Mr Tweiklell happens to make mention, in a 
letter, of a cold at lOdegrce.s of ‘ Reaumur; ' — ^whereupon the 
learned Editor gives us an account of Reaumur and his ihcrmo- 
ineter, with a couple o\\formuhc for converting degrees of Kali- 
renlieit and Reaumur into one another. ISo, the mention of An- 
selm Banduri, Imving very properly led to an account of that 
antiejuar}', the editor cannot tell us that he was born at Ragusa, 
without adding, that it is ^ a small republic situated in Dalma- 
tia, on the coast of the Adriatic; ’ and that * Meleda or Meli- 
ta, ' is ‘ perhaps the Mclita of St Paul.' (p. 271.) We have 
another instance of simplicity or prolixity (we hardly know 
which it is) in p. 131. ; where an ordinary jest in the text occa- 
sions this note. 

* The quadruple estimation of any moral or physical quality pos- 
sessed by an individual in an eminent degree, is a familiar idiom of 
the French language ; but is more usually applfed to bodily strength. 
The first saicastic applicaticn of having de Vesprit camme qaatre^ 
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is said to have been made by Piron to the French academy, consists 
ing of forty members (and usually styled “ Les Qmrante'*) ; and 
it is here adopted as a figure of speech by Comte O’Donneb who 
had much of the playfulness of Parisian conversation, importings 
that 25 English possessed amongst them the entire brains of 4. 
(Ed.)* p.l3h 

But perhaps the note in p. 50. c.\cecds all the others. Mr 
Twcdclell having, in one of those letter*^ to his father, which 
there was no occasion for pullisbing, dr.-^nibed the iiriil’orm 
which he used as a court lircss, uiiforlunalely speaks of its 

• blue lappel, ’ v^hiclrhe thought sufficiently intelligible and ac- 
curate. Not so the more accurate and most iiHciiigiolc Editor, 
who thus annotates — 

* Lappel is called in French rerers; being merely the revers- 
f ing or turning back of the front lining; favi>fg seems to be 

• the proper equivalent in English ; lappd applying n‘ore spe- 
^ cifically to the cut or onilinc than to any diilercLcc of colour. 

• (Ed.)* p. 51. 

A consideration of the Appendix now brings us to resume 
the question of the MSS. and drawings ; and having already 
shown the great amount and bulk i»f these remains of Mr 
Tweddell, we are next to inquire, how such literary treasures 
have disappeared. In performing this most important part c>f 
his task, the Editor deserves almost unmingletl piaise. Ho 
might have brought forward his proofs in a more distinct and lu- 
minous order, but lie has at any rale manfully produced them ; 
and though we would fain hope that he parses too harsh a sen- 
tence on those whom he accuses of detaining the collections, and 
are willing to believe that they will yet be produced, we mu>t 
admit that the case is a strong one as it now stands, — that an 
answ^er on every point is most imperiously called for, — and that 
the Editor has hot shrunk from the faithful discharge of a du- 
ty attended with much trouble, and pcs'-ibly with some risk. 
Anxious with him and with the whole literary world that this 
mystery should be cleared up, and sincerely desirous that the 
explanati||j||i^'most satisfactory to all parties should be obtained, 
by the discovery and production of the papers, wc shall contri- 
bute all that Iie6 in our power to t!ie accotnplishment of this ob- 
ject, by stating distinctly the n.anner in w hich the documents 
before us, forming the Appendix, show those papers to have 
been disposed of. 

The reader will recollect, that the papers consisted of twa 
portions ; the notes, journals and drawings, found in Mr Twed- 
dell*s npositories at Athens afu r his decease — and those which 
he had deposited wkh Mr I'horntou before he left Constantin- 
the former containing the fruits of his researches iu 
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Oreece ; the latter consisting of bis collections from the time 
of his landing on the Continent, till the commencement of his 
journey to Athens. We shall pursue the history of these two 
portions in iheir ordcn 

As soon as Mr Spencer Smythe, then resident British mfc* 
nister at the Porte, heard of Mr Tweddell’s death, (with whom 
ho appears to have been in habits of intimacy), he sent in* 
structions to the Consul and Vice-consul at Athens, who had 
taken an inventory of the property, as we have already stated, 
and w ho had oificially reported, that they held them in deposite 
until further directions sliould arrive. Mr Sraytlie’s orders 
were, tliat they should be sent by sea to him at Constantinople; 
and they were shipped nccor<lingly about |hc end of Noveniber, 
17!i9, conj^igned to Mr Smythe. The vessel was unfortunately 
wrecked in tne sea of Marmora ; but the property in question 
was all saved, and carried by the person under whose care it was 
sent, to Con.vtantinople, where it was taken possession of be- 
fore it rciiched Mr iSmythe, by an order of Lord Elgin, who 
had just arrived as ambassador. Under tliis authority it was 
retained in custody of the English embassy j and, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of Mr Thornton, was suffered to remain 
in the cellars for eight w’ce ka unopened, although suffering ex- 
tremely from clamp since the shipwreck. At length, about the 
end of January JbOO, the papers were unpacked, and artists 
were employed to inspect the drawings. They appear to have 
been a goocl deal damaged, though the evidence is contradicto- 
ry as to the extent of the injury : But Signor Lusicri, a W’ell 
know'n Italian artist, then under Lewd Elgin’s patronage, hav- 
mg inspected thorn, has since asserted distinctly that they were 
* ill a recoverable state, and might easily be copied. ’ It is 
aho known that some of them urre copied, and that the co- 
})ies are in the hands of a gentleman in this country. The evi- 
dence of the MkSJS. and drawings having come into Lord El- 
gin’s possession is clear beyond all cavil; Lusieri admits it; 
and Dr Hunt, chaplain to the embassy, states his having seen 
ihein. Simeon, tou, under whose care they were sent, deposes, 
that he saw MSS. and drawings spread out to be dried on the 
ambassador’s tabic ; and tliat among them was a gold watch, 
which he recognwed as part of Mr TwedcIcH’s property. 

The other, and more bulky portion of Mr TweddelJ’s collec- 
tions, which he had left in Mr Thornton’s custody, w^as happi- 
ly saved by that gentleman’s strenuous p.iui disinterested exer- 
rions, from a fire which destroyed part ol his premises ; and it 
was retained by him until Lord Elgin ordered it to be sent to 
residence, about the same time that he*begaa the cxamaui» 
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^jon of the Athenian coHections. l\)| 2 retber witli this order, Mr 
Tliornton received a notice to attend himself, and he saw the 
packages, of which he had the care, opened and exajnined. 
JHe rf'cognizod the Swiss journnl, and other manuscripts, and 
the difl’erent articles which he had seen Mr Tweddoll put up in 
the trunks. The contents of the packages were all taken out, 
and exp<\sed on the fable and chairs of the room, where Mr 
Thornton also saw the collections from Athens. Of this room 


Lord Elgin kept tlie kf\v ; and he locked it up himself when 
they left it, the dilferent articles remaining exposed. Some 
weeks after this per-od, Mr Thornton going to his warehouse, 
saw several of the boxes winch had been sent from the English 
residence ; and, upon opening them, he found that tlicy con- 
tained many of the things w^iich had been in Mr Tweddell’s 
trunks ; but all the drauings and manuscript ijoerc missing ; nor 
could they be found tiy the most diligent search, nor was any 
further Ci>inmunication made to him upon the subject of them. 

A short time previous to his taking possession of Mr Twed^ 
dell’s property, Lord Elgin had written a letter to a friend, in 
which he says — * His C(jrrcspondence, and his papers, as well 

* as the collections he had made, shall be carefully sent home; 

* and I will direct any trifle of expense which I believe to be due 

* on his account, to be paid that no delay may arise, on this 

* pretext, in transmitting his effects home to his parents. Frpni 
^ the industry and knowledge Mr Tweddcll displayed in bis li- 

* tcrary pursuits, lii- l(»s U considered to be as serious a one as 
^ could have i«aji|H]hd lo ihose who set a value on the riches of 
^ Greece. ’ (p. 35.^.) But be made no conimunication whatever 
to Mr Tweddcll’s lamiij, who waited with sume impatience for 
the fulfilment of the inlt ntions kinrly expressed in this letter. Al- 
though a good deal alarmed by a letter from Mr Spencer Smythe 
in April 1801, con>plaining that all his attempts to procure an ar- 
rangement of the affair were frustrated, and that ' he had been 

* doomed to become an impotent .spectator of so much misma- 

* nagement as rendered the topic vtry ungrateful,’ the\ com- 
missioned Dr Ularke, who was then at Constantinople, to wait up- 
on his, Lordship ; and be is here called upon by the Editor to say 

* wbemer bis representations, made in the most respectful and 
^ earnest Uianner, were not met with rudeness and rebuke. ’ 


The onlv answer, it seems, which the ambassador would give, 

r as a ^meral and positive declaration * that the property bad 
been sent home in compliance with the instructions of Mr 
* TweddelFs father ; and that the interference of the gentleman 
^ referred to was equally huperfluous and unauthorized, (p. 358.) 
]LJ|m;::Lord Elgin’s return to England, and tliese inquiries be- 
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ing renewed, all that could bo obtained from him was, that he 
could add * nothing to the account he had already given of the 
‘ ciiil>#rkation of Mr Tweddell’s property at (Constantinople.’ 

It is natural then to inquire, upon wdtat ground‘d this very ge- 
neral account of the matter is Mipposed to be a correct one; 
whether hi-i Lordship’s recoiled ion, thus vague, though peremp- 
tory, is likely to be accurate; how far rirc urn stances and evi- 
dence concur in raising a suspicion that he has nor sufliciently 
taxed his memory, and that, if he gave himself the trouble 
(which his known love of leit. rs, and mon* especially his attach- 
ment to the monumenis of aritient art, must inclir»r him to think 
light)^ he might* tiring other particulars to his mind, and per- 
haps be able to trace liic valuable remains so much sought after, 
and to produce them to the lawful owners, for ihe benefit of the 
world. Now, in answering those questions, it is most material 
to 1 observe, that the Noble per^son gives no reference to any ship, 
or captain, — no invoice or bill of lading, ceriificate of health or 
letter of advice ; — in short, he supports his suncment by no do- 
cumrntarj’ evidence whatever. Dr Hunt, indeed, says he thinks 
the collections were shipped in the Duncan^ and consigned to 
the care of Mr Losh nt Newcastle, under the snperin tendance 
of Professor Garble. But, in the first place, l')r Hunt’s ac- 
count is replete with inaccuracy, and clearly appears to be the 
Kesuli of a very obscure recollection of the circumstances. 
condly^ Thai gentleman was iniimalely connected with Lord El- 
gin in the whole course of the transaction. 'J hirdly^ Mr Thorn- 
ton in his letter distinctly assert^, that be never heard of the ship- 
ment on board any vessel bound to England ; although, from 
4iis having had the custody of the papers left in Constantinople, 
and having been requested by Lord Elgin to be present at their 
examination, it wns most natural to give him notice of their em- 
barkation. Fie adds th it the Duncan w as there during 1800, but 
sailed for Smyrna and Egyot on military service, not for England. 
This abo appears from a letter of Mr Werry the British consul 
at Smyrna. Fourthly^ though Dr Hunt says, in his first letter, 
that * //r.wtcthc papers pur on board an English vessel, bethinks 

• the Duncan^ ' incUidiug the Swiss Journal by name (p. 450.), 
yet, in his second letter, he only says thaj: ‘ be mast firmly he- 

* lievn it was transinifted, with whatever else was thought likely 

* to be interesting, to Mr Tweddell’s family’ (p. 4.52.); an altera- 
tion of his testimony which, according to every rule in use for 
sifting the correctness of a witness’s recollection, is quite fatal 
to it. Lasthf^ he says, that he • most firmly believes ’ the ship- 
ment was made ‘ under the superintendance of Professor Car- 

• Ivle, w'hose connexion with Mr Losh, and with the north of 
^ England, rendered him the fittest person in the embassy to 
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• fiilfil that duty ; ’ although, in the first letter, he had said, dis- 
tmctlj, that * Professor Carlyle directed them to Mr Losh’scare, 

• for Mr Tweddell’s family. * 8 o that, at first, lie recoll^hts as 
a fiict, Professor Carlyle directing them to Mr Losh ; and after- 
Wr'ards, when he is desired to be more particular in his recolleo 
tion, he can only give the consignment to Mr Losh as a matter 
ot inference, and the interference of Professor Carlyle as a mat- 
ter of belief. He also says, that * he believes ' the Professor 
consulted Mr Thornton as to the shipment, and that it was made 
in the Duncan, by his advice. We have seen that this is posi- 
tively denied by Mr Thornton ; and Professor Carlyle has been 
dead many years. However, Mr Losh has furnished the subr 
stance of his converaations with him upon this matter, from which 
it is quite clear that he could not have packed up and directed 
the papers to Mr Losh ; for he only told that gentleman tliat 
‘ he had seen packed such papers as Lord Elgin thought pro- 

• per ; ’ whw*reas, if he had consigned them to Mr Losh, he 
must have told him so at once. It is pcrlrip^i material to add, 
(from the circumstance of Lord lilgh) and Dr Hunt both np- 
pculrng to Professor Carlyle), that he expressed himself to Mr 
i.trsh in such terms of his Lordship, as we arc under the neces- 
Mly of supprcssiijg. (p. 460.) Wc presume the foregoing re- 
marks are i^utlicicnt to do:>tioy the whole weight of die evidence 
supposed to be afforded by Dr Huai's letters in support of Lord 
Elgin's recollections. 

We have already stilted the substance of his Lordship's an- 
swer to Dr Clarke’s inquiries, and to the applications of Mr 
Tweddells friends after his return in ihOd. For several years 
ihc matter w'as dropt; but in consequence of some cirrumstaiiccs 
coming to light in 1810, a correspondence was opened with him, 
and qnestioud put in considerable detail. His answers contain, 
it may be presumed, his whole case 5 and therefore we cannot 
avoid regretting that the liditor did not insert tlu?m at full 
length, instead of giving their smbsUnce, The following is the 
btatenienU 

* His Lrvrdship politely acknowledges the interest which he feels 
in the subject submitted to him, and most happy would he be to 
have it in his power in any way to contribute to elucidate those to- 
piQ|Uo which the inquiries are directed. His memory, however, he 
ij sorry ip say, does not supply him with any recollections snffi* 
ti.ently precise for that purpose; though he is not without some “ im- 
pressions ” remaining on his mind, by the help of which he ventures 
to state, in substance, as follows : — 

‘ That certain elfecls of Mr Tweddell, sent from Greece by sea, 
were br^^iif^ht to the residence of the English mission at P 6 ra, after 
h^viB|t jSvst suffered shipwreck ; that among them were several draw- 
ingiwecuted by a French ariisti some memoranda of inscriptiogii 
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and a few ** trifling notes ** cm his Tout in Greece; and that the 
whole had been so much damaged by salt water as to warrant th« 
description (for so it is expressed) of being in a very deplorable 
state. ” His Lordship’s “ impression ” further is, that some of the 
gentlemen attached to the embassy did charge themselves with the 
more immediate care of the property in question ; and he believes 
that it was sent home, either under the personal care of the late Pro- 
fessor Carlyle, or, by his direction, in a merchant ship called the 
Duncan, along with several boxes of presents to Mr Pitt and Lord 
Grenville. ’ 

* The noble Earl being subsequently requested to consider more 
particularly, what,might be the number and peculiar description of 
the packages received from Athens, witli particnlarii relating to 
their embarkation on board the “ Duncaii, ” coiifines himself to a 
simple declaration, that he had already taxed his recollection to the 
uttermost, and is unable to discover, either in liis mind or amongst 
his papers, any memorandum alluding in any way to the circum^ 
stances of this transaction. To certain questions proposed at the 
same time, Whether Lusieii was not permitted to make copies from 
some of the Athenian drawings ? and, Whether any transcript was 
ever made of the journals, or any notes or extracts taken from tiie 
various manuscripts ? His Lordship replies to the former, by inti- 
mating, that Lusieri was not at that period in Turke) ; and of course 
he feels confident that he never did copy atiy of the drawings allud- 
ed to, or any others which were f/und in Mr TwedoeiPs collections, 
— Adverting to the latter, he observes, that he has no “ guess or be- 
lief” that any copy was taken of the ji)iirnals, or any extracts or 
notes from the manuscripts ; “ It is pobsible (his Lordship add*) that 
some cf the notes or inscriptions may have hv.en copied, being in the 
bands of the several gentlemen of the embassy engaged in similar 
icsearches ; but he has none in liis possession, n^^r does he know of 
any. ” 

‘ Being solicited once again to recollect, Wliother he did ever re- 
ceive from Mr Thornton two trunks, which had been confided to 
him by Mr TwedddI, coutairiiiig his journal* of Switzerland and the 
Crimea, and other literary effbet* ? My Lord Elgin briefly and dis- 
tinctly replies, “ that he ha* no recollection of any such delivery be- 
ing made by Mr Thornton ; ” But he would wdsh it to be under- 
stood, ‘‘.that any deposite made’ into the custody of the nii&sion, by 
no means necessarily came under his own individual observation ; 
that he did not take charge of the cftects, wliSe there were persons 
in the embassy who, from their connexion'* in England and ihcir si- 
tuation, more naturally could see to them. *’ He insists on the 
length of the interval which has elapsed since the date of the trans- 
actions ; And, having intimated haw “ very traiisicHtly the matters 
in debate originally came before him, and how anxiously he has 
availed himself of his fading “ impressions” to* give all possible in-, 
formation on a subject so extremely interesting, the noble Earl takes 
leave, by expressing a general persuasion, tliat every tliifig relict- 
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ing to Mr Tweddell’s concerns ** must ” have been sttfficieotly ex- 
plained at the tiine» in one way or other.* p. 361 — 365. 

We have hitherto seen Lord Elgin's genei'al statemcRt only 
in the l*ght of an account wholly unsupported by evidence; but 
vfaen he gives a more particular narrative, he is not merely un- 
sup)X)rted, he is contradicted — and his story is, moreover, full of 
improbability. In the jiVs/ place, it seems quite unaccountable 
that the incidents should have made so slight an impression upon 
him as he represents. They were of an extraordinary nature, and 
of rare occurrence ; they had happened indeed at a considerable 
distance of lime ; but his recollection had been taxed very early 
by Dr Clarke, .and a few y<*ars later by other friends, on his ar- 
rival in Encrlancl : — I hoy related to the subjects of his favourite 
pursuits, which had occupied much of his time in Tutkey, and 
had continued to interest him warmly at home. Besides, he 
is proved to have finid particular attention to the papers and 
drawings, both by the facts formerly stated, and by what we arc 
presently to add. Sccondhj^ as he had, in a letter alrea^^ciced, 
professed his intention of transmitting the property to MfTwed- 
cieH’s family, and of defraying any expenses which might be in- 
curred to avoid all dcl:iy, it is very unlikely that he should, so 
soon after, have abandoned all care of it ; that it should have 
been shipped without a line of advice being sent to any one, 
<ir any document taken to vouch the shipment. 7V//;r//y, lie 
states that they were sent at the same time with some presents 
to Lord Grenville and Mr Pitt : — now it is ascei f ained that Lord 
Grenville received his packages safe, os it may be presumed Mr 
Pitt did also. Fourthly^ the Ihmran and her lading have been 
most minutely traced by ofHcial dorumciit.*', and the statements 
of the persons entrusted w ith the care of the ship and her cjjrgo ; 
and it appears that the w'hole of it reached Lnglnnd in two otner 
vessels on which it was transhipped ; that there was not one 
package for either Mr Losh or Mr I'wcddell's family; and that 
the only private property, out of the ordinary course, consisted of 
some packages for Mr Nesbitt, Lord iLlgin's father-in-law. 
Fiflfjify^ his Lordship speaks most lightly of the value of the pro- 
pertyi particularly of the Greek collections, which he calls ♦ se- 

* veral drawings, ’ } some memoranda of inscriptions, ' and 
« a few trifling notes of a tour,' ail completely damaged. 
Whereas Mr Thornton, who assisted at the examination of them 
in Lord ®gin’s presence, not only gives a very different ac- 
count of them, as we have already stated, but mentions his 
having had a conversation in 1801 with Lord Elgin, who de- 
scribed Dr Hunt having been * prepared for superintending 

* his (Lord E.’s) artists then employed at Athens, by looking 
f over Tweddtirs papers. ' (p. 380.) This is a very material 
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f#ict; and still more so is that assertion of the editor in p. 369, 
if correct, that many of Mr TweddelPs original drawings were 
seen in ]iis Lordship’s possession long after the period in ques- 
tion; and that copies from these, taken hy L jrd E.’s permission, 
liave l)eon actually inspected by the editor himself Lastly^ his 
Lordship’s recollection respecting Lusieri and Mr Thornton is 
|K 5 ruliariy incorrect — the former having been in Turkey at the 
time, and the latter having seen the Swiss and other collections 
left under his cave, in Lord E.’s own keeping. Indeed, it is 
not a little remarkable, that Lord E. should, in his letters to 
the Editor, deny all knowledge of the latter portion of property, 
when he had acknowledged to Mr Hainiltt>n, of the Secretary 
of State’s office (p. 3S2.), the accuracy of Mr Tliornton’s state- 
ment, in which the several articles of that portion are described 
ns having lieen taken out of their packages in his Lordship’s 
presence, after being sent to the residence by his orders, (p. 372. 
ft seyq.) 

We are now drawing towards the dose of these details. In 
November 1813, the Reverend Etlitor presented a memorial to 
the Levant Company, in order to obtain a search of their re- 
cords and depositories at Constantinople, (a search which prov- 
ed quite fruitless) ; and in the statement of fads upon which he 
grounded this application, he preferred substantially the same 
charges against Lord Elgin, which the volume before us con- 
tains at greater length. In particular, he asserted, that his Lord- 
ship had seized the Athenian Collections in an arbitrary man- 
ner, and without any lawhil right to tlicrn ; that he had obtain- 
ed possession of those left in Mr Thornton’s custody; that his 
account of having sent them home by the Dunam was supported 
l)y none of the usual documentary evidence ; and that the whole 
t>f the property in question, after being in Lord Elgin’s ‘ imme- 
diate keeping and sole administration, ’ had utterly ilisappear- 
ed. These assertions relative to Lord Elgin, it may be observ- 
ed, were ncjt essentially connected with the desire of the memo- 
rial ; and therefore, they could only be regarded as charges a- 
gainst him. The Company transmitted a copy of it, in the first 
instance, to that noble person ; and Ins letter, upon receiving 
k, is deserving of observation. He gives no denial whatever of 
the plain and obvious imputation contained in the assertions of 
the momorialist ; but coniems himself witH calling upon that 
gentleman to ‘ fiirnisl\ distinct and formal proof, ’ not of all the 
assertions, but of the first only — which involves almost as much 
matter of legal dispute as of fact. Mr I'wedd^, in a long, and 
extremely confused and ill written letter, produces his proof; 
and we hear no more of this correspondence? with I^ord f-lgin. 
Btit» at any rate, we must admit, that his silence as to all the 
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other parts of the mennorial which related to him, either direct^ 
ly or by obvious implication, is exceedingly strange. It seemed 
an occasion for downright, unequivocal denial ; and, emnsider- 
ing the colour 6f the in«:iiiuntion that had l)een made, the most 
fastidious observer might even have pardoned a little warmth 
and vehemence in the manner of meeting it. Besides, this was 
not the first time that the noble I-»ord had heard of these things. 
He had been pretty bluntly attacked in print, more than once, 
upon the score of Mr Twcddell's property- He had lost his 
temper when ajqdicd to by Dr Clarke for an account of it. He 
had been involved in a correspondence about it with the nearest 
of kin, who had put the most minute and hai'&ssing qjuestiona 
respecting it. The official communication, therefore, of theme- 
morial, containing the charges embodied, seemed to present a 
favourable opportunity at least for broadly affirming that they 
w'ere utterly unfounded from beginning to end ; instead of this, 
we only find a suggestion to the Company that they should call 
for proofs of one of the statements. Nor is this a case in which 
distance of time and imperfect recollection can be held of much 
avail — for the things, plainly insinuated at least, if not directly 
alleged, are such as, we hope and trust, the noble person must 
A-naw himself to be, and to have always been, incapable of, with- 
out any effort of memory. The details he may have forgotten ; 
but, when the question is, w hether he kept possession of another 
man’s property, and whether, during the last fifteen years, he has 
appropriated it lo his own use — we answer for him — no; and 
deny the charge, if it were dated filly years back. It is to be 
kmeiUed that he did not adopt this course himself, and follow 
it up by instituting such a rigorous examination, both of bis re 
collection and his repositories, as might set the controversy at 
rest, by producing the valuable remains so anxiously soCght af- 
ter, or at length explaining the manner and causes of their dis- 
appearance. 

We most earnestly hope, that the merits of this question be- 
ing now fairly brought before the publick, the general interest 
excite<1 by it may have such an effect on his Lordship’s feelings, 
shouicMbe statements in these pages have failed to persuade him, 
that some reparation is due to himself, as well as to the literary 
world* That no Wal measures have been inst'rtuted for bring- 
ing the matter to a Anal settlement, wc can hardly regret, if the 
object sikill be accomplished in thin more amicable way. What 
the ultimate result may be, we presume not to conjecture, be- 
cause we know qpt the whole of the case ; much, in all proba- 
bility, remains to be disclosed on Lord Elgin’s part. The only 
thing which may safely be asserted is, that things cannot rest 
where they now are ; and this we do very confidently affirm. 
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In the mean time, we cannot close this volume, without ex- 
pressing our regret that the Editor should have used in sevcr.ii 
parts of his long Appendix, language with respect to this noble 
person, *of an extremely scurrilous nature. We cannot quote 
U, nor allude to it more particularly. Wliat his writings want 
in precision, clearness, and arrangement, in all the constituent 
parts of* himinoas and povverlbl statement, cannot be supplied 
hy the insertion of mere abuse. An excuse may perhaps be 
sought in the wounded feelings of so near a relative, — and un-* 
questionably this consideration lias its weight : But feelings may 
he regulated, if they cannot be stifled ; otherwise they seem to 
disqualify those, whom they overpower, from discharging 
duties. 


Atit. II. Itcasons for EUablhhin^ a Itcgistrif of Slaves in tht 
British Colonies : Being a Ur port vf a Cummitice of the 
can Institution. Publtshed by Order of that Society, t)VO. 
pp/ll8. Hatchard. London, 1815. 

ought regularly to have devoted this article to the consi- 
deration of the Annual Iltport of the Ali ican Institution, 
and the other publications more immediately connected with it. 
But the subject announced in the title is of such great import- 
ance, and so urgently pressed upon our attention by its ap- 
proaching discussion in Parliament, that w^e are obliged to in- 
terrupt the usual course oi our proceeding, and devote ourselves 
for the present, exclusively to the question of Registry. Wc 
have more than once bad occussion to notice it generally, and to 
express the hope, entertained bv us in common with all who 
have well studied West Indian allairs, that it might speedily be 
brought forward in the Legislature. This proceeding has now 
been begun, and we trust the next Session will witness its com- 
pletion. 

Although the tract before us appears in the shape of a Re- 
port, it is, of course, like all such productions, substantially the 
w'ork of an individual. It is lit on every account that we men- 
tion his name. His recent conduct in Tearing from Parliament, 
upon grounds of a nature purely con.&cienikus ; his great and 
powerful services in the cause of the Abolition, but more espe- 
cially in reference to the subject of the present Report; and the 
modesty w'hich has always prompted him to withhold his name 
from his many admirable publications upon c^nial questions, 
render it a duty peculiarly incumbent upon us, in this place, to 
commemorate Mr Stephen. We have every reason to believe 
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that the plan of a Slave Rei^istry, now adopted in the conquered 
islands, originated with him \ and that he unromitlingly watch- 
ed over its execution. The extension of the plan to thft old set- 
tlements, is likewise his proposal ; nnd it is understood that he 
has performed the task of unfolding its grounds in this Report. 
Had he continued a member of the legislature, in all probability 
he would have brought forward the measure, which, after his 
honourable retirement, has been introdiuv-d by Mr Wilberforce: 
And we have no doubt, that when the bill passes into a law, Mr 
Stephen's name will, in common parlance, be annexed to it. 
This is an honour richly due to him ; for no man ever laboured 
or sacrificed more in b^aif of a measure a(k)pted by him from 
principle alone. It is also worthy of hi^^ acceptance ; — ^it is a 
simple but dignified tribute, almost the only one reserved by 
the practice of the country, for civil worth ; — it carries a states- 
man’s name down to after ages, inscribed upon the lasting co- 
lumns which he has reared to prop the publick weal ; — and be- 
stows upon him, in his own day, honours which a patriot may 
accept, and a sage may prize. 

It is ipanifest, that so materi.a) an alteration in the law as is 
here contemplated, ought not to be attempted without the full- 
est examination of its grounds, its nature, and its probable 
consequences. The object of the work before us is to facilitate 
this investigation, by an aniple statement of the reasons which 
have convinced the Committee of the African Institution, that 
the measure in question, is not only desireable, but essentially ne- 
cessary ; and that the change will be not only safe, but benefi- 
cial. In a critical point of view, we should not easily praise it 
too highly. A more distinct, argumenlutivo, and eliMjuent tract, 
has rarely appeared upon any politicral question. But pur atten- 
tion is principally drawn to the subject iinuter ; and we hasten 
to lay the substance of the reasoning before tlie reader. 

The Report begins with a doscripiion of the fatal effects w hich 
may be expected to arise from an illicit importati' n of slaves 
into th^emonies since tlie law has made the traffic a crime. 
’With respect to the voyage, it is plain, that negroes curried clan- 
destinely are, on that very account, in a much worse predica- 
ment than if the trade were permitted. 'ITie coritraband com- 
merce is driven wii/i tenfold greediness ; and without any of the 
regulations which ^ere enforced to mitigate the horrors of the 
middle passage. The utmost lading that can be stowed into a 
vessel will always be risked ; and the supply of provisions he as 
i^anty as th^t d^pace for the wretched cargo. 1 'he slave trader, 
too, IS a person a worse description, if possible, than in times 
whim the law strangely lent its sanction to his crimes ; so that 
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the ver^ worst of the worst parts of society are now alone en- 
gaged in these enormities^ Nor does this rest itpon conjecture. 

* It ist (observe the CommUtee) ‘ fully attestM by experience. 

‘ — The contraband slave traders of America notorioujy crowd 
^ their ships beyond any exarpple to be found in the same com- 

* inefce while it was aibwed l)y their laws. Several shocking 

* instances of this inhumanity have come under the cognizance 
‘ of our prize courts. The same dreadful distinctions also have 

* marked the cases of ships under Portuguese and Spanish co- 
^ lours, whidi have been proved, or reasonably presumed, to 

* belong to British or American smugglers. ’ p. S: 

But this topic* is slightly touched upon in the very judicious 
statement now before us, and with much propriety $ for it h a 
necessary consequence of the abolition, and wa4 indeed one of 
the arguments urged against it from the beginning, by those who 
denied the possibility of eflectually stopping the traiie. Aboli- 
tionists, therefore, having carried their measure, cannot dwell 
much upon the increase of evil that has in some sense flowed 
from the measure itself ; they can only urge this as an addition- 
al reason for all such supulementary arrangements as are likely 
to give it full efficacy. Tney must not — neither do ihey-^deny 
that a vast amount of the traflic has been destroyed ; they only 
contend, that wbat remains, being of a peculiarly malignant de- 
scription, for the very reason that it is left in spite of the law, 
new means should be devised fur enabling the law to reach tliis 
i*emnant likewise. 

The effects of the illicit traffic on the condition of the slaves 
in the colonies, presents more important matter of considera^ 
The emancipation of those unfortunate beings has never 
formed any part of the views entertained, by the Abolitionists* 
They have constantly been charged with indulging in such pros^ 
peels ; they have uniformly, peretnptorily, and in the end suc- 
cessfully, repelled the charge. Not that any one, attached to the 
cause of humanity and. justice, ever vhut his eyes to the ultimate, 
liberty of the negro race, as the result of an improved system of 
management; or even saw, without infinite pain, the impossi- 
bility of hastening so (iohireable a consummation by diiect legisla- 
tive interim rencc. Btit, unprepared for freadom as the unhappy 
Victims of oiir opprcs.^ion and rapacity novmre, the attempts Id 
bestow it on them at once, could only lead to their own augment- 
ed misery, and involve both master and slave in One cqmniod 
ruin. A gradual improvement in their condition could abiie 
prepare the way Ibr restoring them to liberty i^d this iiuprove- 
hjent was confidently expected to flow firon/ :he abolition of the* 

VOL. XXV. xo. iO, X ' * 
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slave trade. Such expectations were not founded upon untried 
theories, but upon all the experience recorded in history. The 
lot of domestic slavery in Rome was not materially softened, un- 
til the universal extension of the empire, precluding new con- 
quests, cut off the supply of slaves. The laws came in, to com- 
plete and consolidate what private interest had be^un ; and the 
mild spirit of the Christian religion, without any mrect precept, 
hastened the progress of a reformation, already commenced, as 
the Report observes, before the promulgation of that svatcni. 
Tt thus happened, that at the dissolution oi' the empire, almost 
all the domestic slaves had become free, and those employed in 
country work bad attained the condition of adscripti gleba. 
The progress was nearly the same in modern times; the extinc- 
tion of villeinage in gross, and the final emancipation of the low- 
er orders, having follow^ by slow degrees the cessation of the 
warlike customs which used formerly to supply the slave mar- 
kets. In like manner the colonies in America, where the sup- 
ply of negroes has been, from various circumstances, the most 
acanty, are those which have been most remarkable for a mild 
treatment of their slaves. It was with good reason, then, that 
the friends of humanity expected, from the shutting of the slave 
market, an attention to the comforts, the health, the preserva- 
tion at least, of the stock already in the colonies ; an adoption 
of the breeding system, when buying should be no longer prac- 
ticable; such a gradual meKoration of their condition, as no di- 
rect interference between a master and his slaves can effect, but 
which is absolutely necessary, as it is morally certain to prepare 
them for the ultimate possession of the freedonr so long withheld 
from them. But it is equally clear, that these hopes are founded 
entirely' in the real and complete extinction of the traf&c ; and 
that, 88 long as any access is left open to the idiu ket, however 
narrow and precarious, the breeding system will be neglected. 
They who calculate upon a mere rise of price as suflicie.it, and 
from thence would expect salutary reforms in ihc nmnngcmeut 
of plantations, neglect some of the most important circii instan- 
ces which crept into the question. They forget tbu situation of 
almost all planters, speculators, or in debt, or non-resident;-- spe- 
ruhitcrs, who inustiby ail means make speedy profits, and, re- 
garding the sugar |Tade as a lottery, care not whether they pay 
a little^ore for their tickets, as long as tlierc are any to l)e had 
for money, and as long as the prizes arc ia the wheel ;~clobtors, 
who have not the entire controul of their own property, but are 
compelled to wThj^ut of it, at all risks, as much as w ill satisfy 
the immediate deipVnds of their creditors; — non-residents, who 
mmt leave the management of their estates to persons, on the 
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spot, having no interest in their pursuing the best system, but pre- 
ferring the easiest ; and anxious, beyond their own ease, only to 
swell (Jie accounts of present gaiii. Upon this branch of the ar- 
gument, we cannot resist extracting the following spirited obser- 
vations from the Report. They are no doubt substantially cor- 
rect, although we think the reasoning somewhat exaggerated* 

It is idle to tell men in such circumstances, of benehts to be at- 
tained, or savings to be made, fifteen or twenty years henc.e ; and 
yet they must wait so long at leasts before they profit or save through 
the labour of children yet unborn, and by means of regulations which 
are to prepare for the obtaining, as well as the preserving, a large 
native increase. 

* Besides, the hope of distant advantages, and the cautious, calcu- 
lating, patient views of the economist in the walks of European a- 
griculture or commerce, have little or no place in the ardent and ad- 
venturous mind of a West India planter. He has staked his capital 
or credit, and with it his health and his life perhaps, on a game over 
which chance has far more influence than prudence. It is a game, 
too, at which the chances are greatly against him. Sugar planting 
is a lottery in which there are many blanks to a prize ; but then the 
prize is very splendid he may attain to great opulence, and in a 
very few years. This is the irresistible excitement, by the effect of 
which men are drawn into the hazardous speculation of buying or 
settling sugar estates ; and when such dazzling objects arc in view, 
and such risks incurred, slow-growing, and distant gains or hopes 
can have little to attract or deter. 

' The sugar planter, whether he buys or inherits his estate, pos- 
sesses a property which is the sport of fortune, and has not there- 
fore such inducements as other landholders have, to make sacrifices 
^for its future improvement. The best settled sugar plantation is ex- 
posed to such extreme vicissitudes, that the fruits of patient self-de- 
nial may be lost, or the w'aste of improvidence repaired in a single 
season. 

* Hence the peculiar rapidity with which such patrimony is often 
spent ; and hence a strong temptation to neglect the suggestions of 
prudence in the case we are considering. Uonvince the proprietor, 
if you can, that by planting ten acres less this year than before, and 
consequently diminishing his consignments by ten hogsheads of su- 
gar in the next year, he may save three times the value in the price 
of slaves to be purchased fifteen years hence :| what then ? “ I shall 
lose, he might truly reply, 250/. in ro* next year’s income, 
which will oblige me to submit to the painful retrenchment of my 
present comforts ; perhaps, for instance, the laying down my cai*- 
riage : and, after all, the sacrifice may prove to have been either 
unnecessary or fruitless. Hurricanes, epidemid^eases, droughts^ 
or other causes, may ruin my estate long befowfifie period you men- 
tion ; or good crops and good markets may mcnrich me within the 
Mine time, that the laying out even 1000/.^ slaves will require no 

X 2 
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unpleasant sacrifice, and put me to no inconvenience. Either of 
these changes is far more probable than that matters should go on 
in such an equable course, with property of that precarious kind, as 
to secure to me the distant benefit you propose. ** ’ p. 15-17- 

Tbe inference deduced from these and similar topics is, that 
so long, as any possibility exists of buying, the breeding system 
will be neglected $ and it is even added, ^at the abolition, un- 
less perfectly effectual, will aggravate the miseries of the slave 
population, by furnishing tenants for Ufe, and other temporary 
possessors of estates, with excuses for not keeping up their gangs, 
and by removing the check which public opinion imposed upon 
the avarice of absolute proprietors ; thus tlirowing the labour 
of the plantation upon diminished numbers of negroes. * On 
diminue tout ce qu*on cxagerc^ * is a proverb of excellent applica- 
tion, both to matters of argument and of taste $ and a reasoner 
%vIio strains after more than he can seize hold of, is apt to lose 
the firm footing which he had. The Report here proves too 
much ; it is an argument against the most effectual and com^- 
plete abolition, if it is any argument at all. And we even think, 
that somewhat too much stress is laid upon the previous, and 
in general, legitimate topics ; but of this we shall speak,, after 
considering the next proposition maintained by tbe Committee—* 
the insufficiency of the present abolition laws for the purpose of 
wholly preventing the trade. 

This, it is obvious, will be fully proved, if it ean be shown 
that, in point of fact, slaves kax^e bem smuggled into the cob- 
jiies notwithstanding the laws in force ; — ^for the change from Or 
state of war to a state of peace, is in every respect favourabb to 
such a contraband, by diminishing the naval force employed^ 
by enabling foreign to cover tne trade, and by precluding 
tbe exercise of the right of search — a right merely bellig^ent. 
i^nce the Report was drawn up, indeed, a part of ibis statement 
has lost its groundwork $ for the French government under 
Buonaparte having totally abolished the slave trade, the restore 
ed dynasty has subsequently concurred in the same wise and 
just measure; so that the peace will only operate in a twofold 
manner, by dimin idling our naval force, and preventing us from 
searching foreign vessels. These, however, it must be confess- 
ed, are very materia! circumstances, especially the latter, whicb 
is beyond our contrpul f so much so, that they suggest a further 
consideratfeib, viz. that although there should not have been 
feund any illicit importation carried on during the war, no se-' 
enrity vrould be^iimrdpd from thence against such a contraband 
ariring in time oP^ce. Has there, then, been such an eva* 
sieiu during war ? 
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‘ That African negroes have been illicitly im 
4101 all our islands, since the year 1808, and even since the offence 
was n^de felony, there is abundant reason to conclude. 

* Direct information of such practices has been several times trans- 
flatted to the friends of the Abolition in England, from different 
•quarters. The particular modes, too, have been pointed out, »viz. 
the running the poor captives on shore at night from a neighbouring 
foreign island ; or the carrying them in small numbers, from a more 
llistaut port in the dresses of Creole negroes, and under the pre- 
tended characters of sailors or passengers. 

* Many smuggled slaves were brought by these modes from the 
Swedish island of ^St Rartholomew, and dispersed among the British 
colonies in the lleeivard Island government ; and more especially 
in St Croix, then in his Majesty’s possession. In the latter island, 
the practice was so extensive and notorious that the Collector of the 
Customs found himself bound to take public notice of it, and adver- 
tised rewards for the discovery of the importers. 

' Letters and personal communications from gentlemen of respec- 
tability, to the Secretary and General Committee of the African In- 
stitution, ^ould suffice to remove all doubt of the existence of such 
offences, to some extent at least, if it were not a necessary precau- 
tion widi tliat respectable Body, to conceal the names of individuals 
resident in, or connected with, the West Indies, who send them^ 
from humane motives, useful information. The transmission of it 
might otherwise dangerously expose the authors to popular odium 
or mvate resentment in that country.' p. 22, 23. 

To require the highes>l proof of such infringements, the con- 
viction of the offends, the Report justly observes, would argue 
great inattention to the state of things in the West Indies, wh^re 
^almost the whole population lieing incapable of giving evidence^ 
a smuggler must be heedless indeed if he exposed himself to the 
rbk of legal testimony. Seizures have however been made at 
sea, of cargoes which there was every reason to presume were 
destined for the British Islands ; and many small vessels have 
been condemned in the West Indies, found near our colonies 
witli each a few negroes on board ; — so few, that they could on- 
ly have come from foreign islands, and could not have affiurded 

f iro6t enough to defray (he costs of an African voyage. In a 
1 st of thirty condemnations, printed by mrder of the House of 
Commons, sixteen are of vessels which earned, on an average, 
no more than four slaves each. i , 

The history of the slave population in 'Trinidad, furnishes 
strong presumptions, says the Report, of aiconsiderable smug- 
gling there, even since it became a felony. Jl^seems, that the 
last official returns of the island, before t^A^lition act began 
to operate, gave the numbers at about 20, being only an in* 
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crease of about 300 since 1805, though the importations had 
been very great. The act took effect from the first of January 
1808, and in ISIO the returns were 20,729 in 1811 they had 
increased to 21,288. The inference from thence is intended to 
be, that die importations of 1806 and 1807 having only increas- 
ed the population about 300, there must have been much smug- 
gling^ between 1807 and 1811, to increase it nearly 1300: And 
admitting the census to have been taken with equal accuracy in 
all these years, the conclusion is irresistible: But the whole 
rests upon this assumption ; — and it is unfortunate, dmt an au- 
thority so extremely unsafe as Sir William Yong, is relied upon 
for the most material item in the whole account, the numbers in 
1805.* In 1812, and 1813, the provisions of the Urdcr in 
Council establishing a Registiy*, were enforced in the island ; 
and the result has been, that the numbers registered upon oath 
in December 1813, were 25,7 17 slaves. To show that this dif- 
ference could not have arisen frpm natural increase, the Report 
states, that the annual excess of deaths above births, previous to 
1805, had been proved by Govern[incnt returns to be no less 
than H per cent, owing to the mortality uniformly attendant 
upon opening new lands. It is further said, that no consider- 
able number of negroes could have been legally brought from 
other British scUlctncnts, both because the old plantations could 
I not, after the abolition, have spared their hands, and because 
such transferences must have appeared in the C'u.stomhousc- 
books ; whereas those documents were not appealed to in Trini- 
dad by those who attempted to explain away the fact ; but tlicy 
rested upon other grounds, viz. the inaccuracy of lite former re- 
turns made under a Spanish law. 

We cannot allow this statement to pass without a few observ- 
ations. It is quite impossible, we apprehend, to adopt the in- 
ference to any thing like the full extent ; for what would it then 
be ? An increase of above 2200 a year in the black population, 
notwithstanding bad treatment, clearing of new lands, and all 
the other causes which used to diminish it 2800 a year — in o- 
ther words, that the sniuggling had introduced about 5000 a 
year. The Report suggests, that lOOO in six years, legally im- 
ported from other islands, would be a large allowance ; but still, 
4800 a year, fclonicusly smuggled, is quite incredible ; and cer- 
tainly such iiicfeabc by breeding, is wholly out of the que- 
stion. We must reeds suppose, therefore, that the former re- 
turns were very n^jcli below the trutli, as indeed there was even 

^ 

* See our review if hi. West Indian Commonplace-Book, in our 

dumber for NoveinbcK|807, for proofs of bis constant mistakes.. 
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reason to expect they would prove, when checked bv eo com- 
plete a piece of statistical mechanism as the Registry, by far the 
mostVgorousIy exact instrument of enumeration ever yet used. 
It is said indeed, that the inference partly rests upon a compa- 
rison of the old returns under the Spanish law with each other. 
But much reliance cannot surely be placed upon the result of 
three trials of so inaccurate an instrument as the Registry clearly 
shows the old census-law to have been ; And besides, even that 
result proves, we conceive, a great deal too much ; for if the 
mortality of 14 per cent, continued, we should be compelled to 
conclude, that above 3000 yearly were smuggled after the Abo- 
lition acts passed. It is indeed very possible, that the mortality 
may have decreased, ns the difficulties of the times, and the low 
prices of produce, during the period in question, may have 
checked, or wholly suspended the clearing of new lands, the 
great source of waste. But this would also make it conceivable 
that the numbers had been kept up by breedings and increased 
by the importation of a few hundreds yearly from the old colo- 
nies ; so tnat, upon the whole, without better data to go upon 
than we seem to possess, we are inclined to repose little confi- 
dence in the argument, at first sight so specious, drawn from 
the Trinidad census. That tlicre have been clandestine import- 
ations into the island, and that this has been taking place since 
it became a felony, no one can doubt. To question it, would 
prove extreme ignorance of West Indian morals, and of the 
state to which the administration of the law is of necessity redu- 
ced, where nine persons in ten of the inhabitants are incompe- 
tent w'itncsscf, and are moreover the property of the remaining 
tenth. The law then is infringed : — out neither the existence 
nor the measure of the infringement, can be taken with safety 
from the returns which have l^n the subject of these observa- 
tions. 

But it is justly remarked, that the actual extent of the illicit 
trade is of little moment in the question of treatment, if its 
existence in any degree is shown ; for as long as the plant- 
ers, or any considerable number of them, believe that slaves 
are by possibility to be procured, a change in the prevail- 
ing system of management cannot be Expected. While any 
considerable number of planters continue to work their stock 
into sugar and coffee, no planter can, without incurring the 
risk of total ruin, adopt a more Immnr^, and, in the end, 
a more profitable mode of treatment $ ^V^^se, in the mean 
while, he sinks under the unequal couimtion. To leave 
ail such topics, however, and to come Iteonce upon grounds 
^hcrc no shadow of a doubt can cros^our pHtb^where all k 
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floar ancJ smooth, and no obstacle can possibly he raised to 
make us falter — uhat have the colonial assemblies done since 
the abolition ?~thosc famous bodies whose plenitude of fvisdom 
as of knowledge upon all local matters, it was held almost sa- 
crilege to question ? — whose perfect rectitude of intenl'on, vast 
capacities of government, and indefeasible right of internal le- 
gislation, were the standing themes of their own admiration, 
and the grounds of rejecting every interference of the Imperial 
Parliament ? It might havfe been expected that the time which 
has elapsed since the Abolition became inevitable, would bare dis- 
played some of the high wisdom and exalted virtue wherewithal 
those modern Senates are so especially gifted. But, at least, 
since the general Abolition Act was pass^, above eight years 
have gone by — a considerable space of time for those mighty 
gifts to have operi'itcd in. What have they l>ecn doing, then, 
all the while, to vindicate their lofty pretensions ? At least wc 
must suppose they have conformed themselves to the new sys- 
tem laid down for the whole colonial dominions of the Crown ; 
at least they have met that important change by correspondent 
regulations of internal police — regulations which, we bad been 
told for half a century, they only could possibly make, because 
they alone were intimately versed in the complicated details of 
the subject. Of cotnsc, when the Parliament of the mother 
country said, ‘ You shall no longer import new negroes, ^ the 
Colonial parliaments, so thrrougldy arquaintcil with the details, 
took steps to secure the good treatment of the slaves already 
under their immediate snpcrintcndancc; — if not from motives of 
Imnour, and justice ami Immanily, yet from views of West In- 
dian policy i — if not from a cliiJdisIi rrgard for their sable fellcw- 
crcaturcs, yet from a dignified and consistent tenderness towards 
their own white selves; — if not through any newfangled hor- 
ror of murder and torture, yet haply through the more colonial 
and statesmanlike apprehension of mercantile loss. Some mea- 
sures, indeed, were so very obvious, that even an ignorant 
stranger, not enjoying the high privileges of local residence, 
could hardly fail to perceive their necessity — insomuch, that they 
had been again and again pointed out in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment — had even boAi suggested by that emir.ently remote and 
ignorant Body in its/addresscs to the Crown, and had been, per- 
haps oi^iously, sulTiiiilted by the Crown to these local deposita- 
ries of wisdom and* knowledge. It required no advantages of 
West Indian birtWor education to see, that attaching the negro 
to the soil was and obvious measure to adopt ; that the 
law permitting hi^ V ^ Ids master’s debt should no. 

fenger be suffered ta\pist; that the obstacles opposed to hi; 
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Qcquiring by degrees his liberty should be removed. Now, it 
docs so happen, that it hath pleased the unralhomablc wisdom, 
perfect local knowledge, and real, solid justice, of the whole 
thirteen Colonial legislatures, to do exactly nothhig at all since 
the Abolition was passed into a law ; unless it be, that one or 
two of those bodies, as if to show that such exquisite pieces of 
mechanism, like the wonders of Nature, though all perfect, are 
ail dissimilar, have made some regulations, of a description the 
very reverse of what the Almlition system imperiously retiuires. 

* What benefit have the slaves in any one island yet derived from 
the Abolition Acts* and from the favourable disposition in the Go- 
vernment and Parliament of Great Britain i In tlieir legal condi- 
tion, certainly none at all. They are still the absolute property of 
their master ; still fed, and clothed, and worked, and punished, at 
his discretion ; a few ostensible regulations excepted, which were 
demonstrably futile, and have confessedly proved to be useless. 
Still this extreme bondage is hereditary, and perpetual ; and still 
the slaves are daily subjected by latv to hardships and miseries, a^ 
gainst which even the champions of the colonial system have ex- 
claimed, as cruel and needless aggravations of their lot. They are 
still liable to be sold at the suit of the master’s creditors, as well as 
by the voluntary act of the master himself ; to be stripped from the 
domain, and exiled for ever from their homes, their families and 
friends, without the imputation of a fault. 

*• The inexorable maintenance of this last acknowledged griev- 
ance, is the more worthy of observation, because Parliament was 
accused of being its author, and was called on by the colonial par- 
ty to reform it. The change of tliat part of the colonial code was 
accordingly prepared for by the repeal of part of the statute 5th 
• Geo. II. cap. 7., which was untruly represented as having given 
birth to this cruel branch of the law of slavery ; but which certain- 
ly stood in thd way of its reformation. At the instance of the.late 
Mr Bryan Edwards, the act 37. Geo. III. c.tp. 119, was passed for 
that purpose ; and it was expected that the colonial assemblies, fol- 
lowing up the same principle, would repeal tiicir own acts, which 
made slaves liable to be severed by sale from the plantation to which 
tl\cy belong. 

• That reformation was afterwards specifically and earnestly re- 
commended by Government, in consequence of a parliamentary 
address ; but not one colonial legislature, oiit of tliirteen which ex- 
ist under his Majesty’s dominion in the West Indies, has yet thought 
proper to comply ! The slaves are every whire still subject, in this 
instance, to a most needless, unjust, and unmerciful aggravation of 
their lot, peculiar to the bondage of die Brnish colonies, though 
f»‘ghteen years ago it was reprobated by all j^^tfbs in Parliament, 
and renounced by the British Legislature, a voice has ever 
been raised in its defence ; not an apology JAs ever been Qfi[ered of 
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adhering to It : yet still, in contempt of the recommendations of 
Parliament, the odious opptesston Is maintained. 

• The same is the oppropnous truth as to every other legal refor* 
mation that is necessary to promote the native increase of the slaves, 
and meliorate their condition. Nothing, in short, has even been 
ostensibly attempted, but that which the assemblies have admitted 
to be impracticable, and which every reflecting mind must perceive 
to be so — the protection of slaves against domestic oppression in the 
exercise of the master’s power. For'this idle purpose, indeed, mock 
laws have been made, have been laughed at, and forgot ; and men 
who dare not complain, who are incompetent to prosecute, and 
whose evidence cannot be received in any court, against any free 
person, are referred to the law for redress, when, in the bosom of 
the master's domain, they aio not sufficiently fed, are worked to ex- 
cess, or receive more than a limited number of lashes at any one 
timeljf 

‘ Even the more cruel wrongs of strangers, the assemblies 

admitted that these poor beings are not practically protected by 
law; because their evidence, antf the evidence of all their compa- 
nions, Is njected. Yet in no island has this legal impediment yet 
been removed. 

^ Insular laws, whose policy plainly depends on the permanence 
of the Slave Ttade, also remain unrepealed. Many of them, for 
instance, discourage the breeding system, instead of favouring it,- 
and that in no small degree. In most colonics, the revenues raised 
for public or parcchial purposes, are chiefly raised by a poll-tax up- 
on slaves, which attaches on them from die birth to the grave, with- 
out any allowance for infancy, or for other disability to labour for 
the master, either through infirmity or age. 'rhe planter, there- 
fore, who has the largest propouion of native slaves, bears, in com^ 
pariiOii with Ids ahiliiy, the l.oavieht fhare of tJ)c public bi^dens. 
II, a mother should be released iiom field Ltbour on •account cf her 
};regnancy, or lier duties as a nurse, the master is nevertheless rated 
icr her and fur her infants too. If feeble life is kindly cheridied af- 
ter the h(»pe of produccive labour has ceased, the polhtax still con- 
tinues, aud operates in effect as a ducouragetnent to humanity and 
justice. 

‘ In another instance, loudly demanding the attention of Parlia- 
ment, tb# assemblies have not only ccniir.ued, but in some colonies 
have very recently Cl ijginated, laws calculated to perpetuate slave- 
ry, by obstructing manumissioi;*;. ' p. VS — 40 . 

\Vc ci^^not vclraiji fro'.n nddnig the following eloquent and 
impressive passage ipon tiie siiinc !»ubj« ct. Alter showing that, 
in imeient times, tie progress ofdiiightewed policy was niarkctl 
by increasing faftfcfcs to the manuniisj^ioii of slaves, the lioport 
proceeds — \\ 

• In England, it \t\^ asked what cause most powerfully contil- 
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buted to the dissolution of the degrading; bondage of our ancestors, 
the answer must clearl 7 be, the extreme favour shown to individual 
enfranahi&ements b 7 the judges and the laws. That baneful growth 
of foreign conquest or early barbarism, villeinage^ had nearly over** 
spread the whole field now covered with the most glorious harvest 
of liberty and social happiness that ever earth produced, and where 
not one specimen of the noxious weed remains: yet it was not 
ploughed up by revolution, or mown down by the scythe of a le- 
gislative abolition ; but was plucked up, stalk by stalk, by the pro- 
gressive hand of private and voluntary enfranchisement. Slavery 
ceased in England, only because the last slave at length obtained his 
manumission, or died without a child. * p. 40, 4*1. 

It then shows, that even in the Spanish and Portuguese co- 
lonies, but especially in the former, the liberation of slaves is a 
favriirito cf tlic law', and does in fact take place to so great an 
extent, tliat there are in Cuba 1 14,000 free people of colour, and 
only 212,000 slaves; and goes on to demand — 

* In what country accursed with slavery, then, is this sinking fund 
of mercy, this favour of the laws to human redemption, taken away? 

* ^^'hcrc, by an opprobrious reversal of legislative maxims, anci- 
ent anci modern, do tiie lav\ fivers rivet, inftlead of relaxing, the fet- 
ters of private bondage, ►tend between the slave ami the liberality 
of his master by prohibiting cnfiancbiscments, and labour as much 
as in them lies to make tlkit dreadful, odious state of man, which 
they have formed, eternal ? 

* Shame and horror must not deter us from revealing the truth : 
Ji is hi the dominions of Great Britain, This foul and cruel abuse 
of legislative pow'cr has been reserved for Assenil)lies boastful of an 
Engitbli Constitution, and convened by the British Crovviu 

• ‘ Can the case be further aggravated ? Yes ; In the obstinate re- 

jection of better principles ; in a perverse opposition to the voice of 
a liberal age ;• and in the contumacy of these petty lawgivers to- 
wards the mother country which protects, and -the Parliament that 
has power to controul them. Tiie insular laws alluded to, which in 
many or most of our colonics restrain, and virtually prohibit, nianu- 
mission$t, have all originated v/ithin a very few years. They have, 
in their odious principle, even been innovations on the former slave 
codes, w'liich freely permitted, though they did not hold out posi- 
tive inducements to enfs anchhement by the act of the master ; and 
some of these cruel innovations have been n)!ide, since the time that 
humane reformation of the colonial slave laws was the unanimous 
wish of Parliament, declared in votes and addresses to the Crown, 
and officially made known to the Assemblies.V 

* Further aggravation still may seem scarmy possible ; yet such 
is to be found in the hypocrisy of some of iniquitous law^ 

With the fraudulent design of concealing frdnlEuropean eyes their 
(rue principle, they avoid the po»itive prohiutmh of cnfrandiisemcnti 
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but lay a tax upon it, lieavy enough to ensure, generally speaking, 
the same effect ; and pretend that the object is to prevent free-co- 
loured persons becoming chargeable to their parishes, or the public. 
The pretence is not only false, but inconsistent with notorious truth. 
In the few islands in which a poor rate is ever kno^n, the objects 
for relief are exclusively white persons ; and the authors of these 
laws might be challenged to show a single instance of a free- coloured 
person being relieved as a parish pauper in any part of the West In- 
dies. In fact, persons of that class have so many resources, from 
their capacity of sustaining labour without inconvenience from the 
beat of the climate, and from their mutual sympathies, connexions, 
and attachments, that absolute indigence is rarely, if ever, known 
among them. 

* Others of these acts have spoken of dangers, from the enfranchis- 
ed persons becoming indigent or idle, in a more general way, as if 
they went on a principle of police. But* in neither of these coses is 
the tax so applied as to prevent the mischiefs pretended to be fear- 
ed. It is to go into the insular treasury for general public purposes. 
The freed person may be in want, or be idle and dissolute, just as 
naturally, and with gs little remedy, as if no duty had been laid on 
bis enfranchisement. The only difference is, that by all the amount 
of the duty, his own ability,* or that of his patron, to protect him 
from future want, is reduced. If he could himself pay or raise the 
sum imposed, there can be no doubt he would do so to obtain bis 
freedom ; and the law would then guard him from indigence, by 
taking from him all that he possessed, or obliging him to borrow ou 
die credit of his future labour ! 

* This cruel mockery must enhance the pain of (he oppression. ’ 
p. 42 — 45. 

These impediments to manumission vary in the different co- 
lonies. In some they are enormous. In one, the tax is 500/. 
on each slave set free ; in others, it is as high as f?00/. ; in 
none less than 100/. currency* No exemptions are allowed; 
And a man who has children by a female slave, if he cannot af- 
ford the tax, must be content to be the father of slaves. If the 
mother is his own property, this hardship is somew hat lighter ; 
bnt if she belongs to another, be cannot redeem his future chil- 
dren from servitude, but by both purchasing their mother, and 
paying the tax for her emancipation ; and, should she die before 
her manumission, th4 tax must be paid for each of the children 
already bom. Free people of colour are very frequently hus- 
bands abdf fathers off slaves ; and they used to labour assiduous- 
ly for the posscssioi^ of a sum equal to their ransom. That 
^lich was formers hard-earned, now becomes unattainable. 
Slit tax imposed t^he * policy of the Uem ’ in those enlighten- 
^i^^titudes, for epe^closcs the door to perhaps the most tuitu- 
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ral and pure gratification which the human heart can receive. 
Emancipation had often been recommended as a method at once 
just and prudent, of encouraging slaves to be careful in rearing 
their onspring ; and some intelligent masters had begun to prao 
tise it, by enfranchising mothers who had reared so many chil- 
dren to maturity. The necessity of cherishing all such means 
as might promote native population after the African market 
was shut, seemed sufBcieniiy apparent to the dull intellects of 
Europeans; but the more lively apprehension of the colonists 
took an opposite direction, and cut off this with the other en- 
couragements to the breeding system, at the moment that an 
end was put to that of buying. The inestimable benefits which 
had Bowed from religious instruction in some of the islands^ 
were of a nature, one should have thought, adapted to the Un- 
derstanding of the tropical parliaments. The r^der will imme-^ 
diately comprehend, that we are making no allusion to the sa- 
lutary influence of Christianity upon the happiness of its follow- 
ers ; nor yet to its effects upon their moral character. We re- 
fer to matters of a much more practical and West Indian de- 
scription — to the admitted fact for example — that in some places 
the pecuniary value of converted negroes is greatly increased — 
and to the equally plain and unavoidable inference, that the dis- 
couragement of polygamy among the slaves, always found to be 
vain while they are unconverted, must have a direct temlency to^ 
augment their numbers by natural increase. These views, hav- 
ing nothing religious or sentimental in them — nothing which in 
any way can be denounced as romantic, but being in truth whol- 
ly of a pecuniary or numerical cast, might, we should think, 
iiave found their way into the sober and calculating councils of 
our sugar- planting brethren, and mi^bt have had "some weight 
with the men * whose interests all lye in favour of the breeding 
system. ’ No such thing. They not only have taken no steps 
to encourage religious instruction, but have again and again in- 
terposed to prevent the black population from receiving it in 
the only form in which it ever can reach them, as things are" 
at present constituted, namely# by missionary preachers. The' 
Moravians alone have converted any considerable number 
slaves ; and the admirable eflects of their teaching are abund- 
antly testified in the improved condition of the Antigua gangs. 
The zeal of pious men was beginning to cariw the same ble&sings 
into other settlements, not secuirics merely, but Church-of- Eng- 
land missions. The wisdom of Colonial le^slation took the a- 
hirm ; the * Honourable Houses ’ were in tuferment of < true 
policy * and ^ accurate local knowledge ; ’ w*ere regularly, 

md in all the forms, passed, to stop, by Ibrce, oil !»uch 
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ttttemptfi at illuminatuigllie liundrcds of thousands of their pa« 
gati subjects : And though the Royal assent has been^ of course, 
refused as often as these choice specimens of Western intell^t have 
been sent over to England, yet they are of sufficient efficacy, dur- 
ing the interval, to accomplish their object — and, as often as one is 
annulled, another is passed. In which of the colonies have such 
things b^n enacted ? Where are the assembli^ to be found, 
who, overlooking, in their horror of religious instruction, the 
direct improvement their favourite property would derive from 
it, instead of * blessing the useful light, ’ sacrifice its benefits to 
thar love of darkness, and abandon their darling w'ealth itself, 
rather than allow the solecism, that Unchristian masters should 
have Christian slaves ? Is it in some little settlement recently 
conquered, or scarcely yet reclaimed from barbarism, where 
perverse habits, alien to our national character, cr half-civilized 
views, unsuited to the present state of society, might be expect- 
ed to prevail ? Is it on some rock gotten by barter from the 
Dutch, or some half-cleared forest, out of which a handful of 
dc*iperate adventurers may have cheated or niurdci^d the native 
Chnraibs ? — We are cojnpellcd to confess — it is in Jamaica. 

From the fads to which we have now' been adverting, as the 
groundw’oik of our remarks, the Report deduces the inference, 
that none of the colonics regard the abolition as effected by the 
laws now in force ; and it even goes so far as to assert, that the 
whole of the settlements are confident of having the means of 
supplying tbemsilvcs still with slaves, in the proportion of their 
'.actual demand for them, — a confidence wliich we understand 
the Con)mittce to represent as, in their opinion also, well found- 
ed (p. 51.) That twenty thousand negroes, however, should 
yeariy be smuggled, seems not easily to be believed ; — and this 
Ss indeed by no means die purpose to which we» woukr princi- 
pally apply the foregoing statements of fact. We hold them 
as of inestimable importance indeed, and especially in dicir le- 
iation to the question of a Registry : But it is for liic strong light 
which they cast upon the character of colonial legislation, that 
w'c chiefly prize ilicin. In this light, we must take the liberty 
of closing them, by recalling to the recollection of the reader 
certain instances of fl similar nature, and leading to the same 
conductions, though drawn from a period somewhat earlier, and 
therefore not failing wiihin the scope of the argument maintain- 
ed in ibf Report. Iln one of the colonies an act was passed 
* /br //ce Securit J vf the Suited. * This was, however, only 
jtalf its title stcurify intended was, * by preventing the 
forfeiture of life iSid estate upon killing a negro or other slave. ’ 
But dthoiigh.s]a\i| murder is no longer capital by that law, k 
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must not be supposed that it ^oes unpunished. On the contra* 
ry, it is chastised by a fine of no less ihati ten pounds currency, 
—we l^lieve about seven pounds Sterling ! . It may well be 
imagined* that this salutary change in the criminal law could 
not have happened in any of the principal scttlementsi and, a* 
bove all, not in one anciently peopled, abounding in white in* 
habitants, and valuing itself especially upon possessing the true 
old English character. Accordingly it was in Bermuda that 
the law was passed : But then it does so happen, that this mon- 
strous act was only a copy of another passed in Barbadocs, the 
oldest of our settlements, — the one where the proportion of whites 
to blacks is by far the greatest, — where the proprietors reside the 
most generally, — where all classes of whites pride themselves on 
their genuine Anglicism, to the length of calling their island 

* Little England, ’ — and of preferring it ostentatiously to the 
larger country. The law of Barbadoes, copied by the Bermu- 
da legislature, enacts, that * if any master kills or maims his 
slave in punishing him, or ordering him to be punished,, which 
(it observes) sekiom happens, no fine shall be imposed — * Rut 
(it proceeds) * if any man, of vrantonness, or only of bloody- 
mindedness, or cruel intention, wdlfully kill a negro, or other 
sLivc, ' he shall pay 15/. currency, — that is, li/. 4‘S. Sterling ! 
But such enormities of lawgiving must have belonged to the 
earliest period of colonial history, and long since ceased to pol- 
lute any civilized code? This act was in full force but a little 
while ago,' and a proposition to repeal it in 1802, called down 
upon the governor ot the day, the utmost indignation of the 

• Little England’ houses of assembly. The idea was treated 
fls pregnant with danger to personal security, to the most sa- 
cred rights of property, the existing order of things, and that 
best of possible states of the law, its present state, in behalf of 
which we may imagine nearly the same topics to have been urg- 
ed, which have so oflen overpowered the voice of humanity and 
justice among the lawgivers of the older and wider communities. 

The argument, then, which must strike every one as irre- 
sistible, is this Look at the proceedings of the colonial govern- 
ments ; examine their history with reference to the half million 
of unhappy beings committed to their care ; trace their whole 
conduct towards these, both before the means of recruiting 
their numbers were cut off, and since that change was effected ; 
—and if you find every reason to distrust iheir professions, to 
reprobate their perverse, infatuated system of mismanagement, 
and to believe that they are now just as neglcclii'ul of their du- 
ties, or as obstinate in breaking them as cv^ they were — then 
cease to trust them— withdraw from them a caufidcncc perprtu- 
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ally abused— and, whether their acts and their onussions have 
been owing to a belief on their parts that your Abolition lawig 
are nugatorvi or have been persisted in through some-. strange 
delusion, in spite of the efficacy of those laws — still give credit 
no longer to those who have l)etrayed their own trust, and deceiv- 
ed your expectations. This is the ground upon which we 
should feel disposed to rest the question, disentangling it as 
much as possible from the inquiry, whether of not the West 
Indians act upon a calculation of the slave trade continuing — 
and, if they do, whether or not their hopes are well-founded. 
It must at the same time be conceded to the Committee, that 
their inference from the proceedings of the planters is, to a cer- 
tain extent, quite legitimate. 

^ Every unrepcaled law adverse to the breeding system, e- 
* very unrestrained oppression that impairs the health, shortens 
^ the lives, or diminishes the prolific powers of the negroes;, 

^ points to the same conclusion. They collectively afford evi- 
^ dene? of the strongest kind, that the assemblies do not regard 
^ the Abolition as effectual, but still look to Africa for the sup- 
^ ply of their w^asting population. * p. 52. 

I'lje Report next proceeds to inquire, whether any means re.- 
Inain untried^ within the power of the British Parliament, for 
effectually preventing the clandestine importation of negroes, 
and for securing the protection of such as have been so import- 
ed. It is manifest, and the friends of the Abolition have all a- 
long admitted, that the abolition of the slave trade by this coun- 
try, while other nations continued to carry it on, nations too 
|!>ossessing colonics in the immediate neighbourhood of our own, 
t;ould not effectually prevent the clandestine introduction of ne- 
groes from the former into the latter, unless some secupty could 
be obtained for a faithful execution, Jn the islands, of the laws 
passed at home. Thus, it never was doubted, that those laws 
would be much less efficacious in the West Indies, than on the 
6oast of Africa, and at sea. Our cruizers might safely be trust- 
kd ; but our revenue officers in the colonics, living among plant- 
ers, feebly supported by some, and openly opposed by others of 
the constituted authorities, could not so implicitly be depended . 
6pon. The law and practice of the courts, ^urni^hed, it possi- 
ble, more serious obstacles to the conviction bf delinquents, 
4ven ^'sdetcctcd and brought to trial, — while on0 most urgent 
matter *was of ne<;^sity left wholly unprovided for, the libera- 
iion of persons uinittstly detained in slavery, having been ille- 
gally imjportech /the Ibllowhig admirable statement places tlita 
important point m the stron^st light. 

V ^ Perhaps a reificr unacquainted with colonial laws and custom^^ 



^1 be ready to exclamw ** Wfaat new provision of that aort can.be 
wanted i Have we eot courts of Jaw, ** it may be asked, in these 
eolonies i How tli^ cap a man be held there in an illegal alamy 
ibr life, without his own. consent ? " 

^ A man the most conversant with the laws of slavery now ewt* 
ing, or that ever did exist upon earth, except that of negroes in the 
'Western worid, might be posed with the same apparent difficulty. 
He would conclude, that the oppressed African had only to invoke 
the civil magistrate, in order to. obtain immediate redress, and se- 
verely to punish the oppressor. Such a man would know the anxious 
care with which the awful question of slave or free has been provid- 
ed for, in point o^. evidence and trial, by every slave code, ancient 
or modern, of "which the historian or the lawyer is informed. The 
presumption of law was everywhere in favour of freedom ; the mtut 
probandi was everywhere cast upon the master ; the forms of judi- 
cial inve.<tigation and rules of judgment, were calculated to favour 
the claim of liberty so greatly, that it was next to impossible such 
a claim, when well foiindt^, should fail of success. It may be sup- 
posed then, that the West- Indian master would be called on to show 
his title ; and that when it appeared to be derived under a contra- 
band importation, the negro would at once be enlarged, and com- 
pensated in damages for his extorted labour, his false imprisonment^ 
gnd the other wrongs he had received. 

. * Unluckily, however, these remedies, and the nght of even al* 
leging the wrong in a civil action, are barred in the British West 
Indies by one short objection which the complainant cannot remove ; 
“ Hie man w a dav^. ” * 

^ The ancient lawgivers had weak nerves in framing their slave- 
codes whqn compared to our British assemblies. Instead of giving 
^be slave a right of invoking the civil magistrate against ail men biit 
his master, and in some cases against the master himself, the assem- 
blies have disabled their slaves from applying to the law for relief in 
any case, against any free person whatever* They cannot be heard 
as complainants, prosecutors, or witnesses ; except against persona 
of their own unhappy condition. 

^ ** But here, it may be replied, “ you are on a question of 
slave or free. The complainant denies that he is in law a slave t 
and therefore it would be absurd as well as unjust, to turn him zytay 
bn the ground of his slavery : ‘ Non valet exceptio ejusdem cujhs pe- 
iitur dissolutio, ’ is a maxim not of any particular code^ but of u- 
niversal law ; because a plain rule of eternal reason and justice. ” 

* Very true ; but the colonial courts have still une shoit rejoin- 
der : ** IJis 9 kin is Hack. ” , 

* The assemblies here again Have improved w^onderfully upon the 
klave codes of all other countries and times. Tliey have j^solved 
the master from tlie troublesome dutxof^rovii^ his title. They 
have reversed the universal presumption of oihw laws ; placing itk 
not in favour of freedom, but agmust it, . They have cast the bur- 
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Aen of proof on Ae «^er and helpleis party. Tht Englbli lord* 
when trying the qneitton' of villeinage with his alleged villein oir 
slave, was obliged even to bring into court Ae^near relationwof his 
opponent to prove Ae hereditary condition. *1116 West India roas> 
ter need prodace only Ae alleged Aive bhasrif. His condition i» 
recorded on his face. ' p. 36 — 53. 

The Report Aen observes, that, before the Abolition, Aere 
was scene kind of exense for Ae adoption of such a principle, 
at kaid with certain limitations. Hie tide to the slave must 
have depended, in most dilated caws, opem facts, and even 
laws and cestoms on the oAer ride of the Atlantic. It might 
have been necessary, Ao^re, to allow a proof, Aat any ne- 
gro In qnesticsi was parcel of a tarm imported into Ae settle- 
ment, to operate as a presumption of his siaveiy,,and cast upon 
him Ae burthen of proving tMt he had been wronghilly brought 
Aere. But, since tM Abemtioh, Ae case is completely changra ^ 
or rather it is quite reversed } for now importation becomes a 
dear tide to iic^om, provided it took place since 1807. It 
was required, therefore, not merely by a regard to justice, but 
in strict ctmsistenCT, Aat Ae presumption of law should now 
be changed. Proof of importation prior to 1808 might still be 
albwed to raise against the negro Ae presumption of slavery, 
and throw upon him the borA«r of rebutting it. But every ti- 
tle accruing after Aat period most have arisen in the West In- 
dies, Sind could be substantiq^ like Ae tide to any oAer kind 
of property. The burthen of proof, Aen, ought, since Ae A- 
Mition, to have been so distributed,— Ae master being requir- 
ed riAer to show Aat Ae negro was imported before 1808, or 
to deduce his tide to him completely. It is needless to add,*' 
Aat the role of Colonial law stands exactly as it did before; and 
Ae Report furnishes us with a few specimens of its operation, 
and of Ae branches which so fertile a root throws out. 

* To such a cruel extreme docs the principle prevril in Jamaica 
aod most colonies, Aat a negro is presumed to and is dealt 
wiA. as, a' slave, even lAen nob^y lays clsiin to him as master. 
Sudi B iei a n s are ccturily taken up, seiaed and sold upon Aat pre- 
jMusfidon uniy, and upon the no less inequitable infwenoe drawn 
fmn it, Aat th^ arofugitives, and of a character dangerous to Ae 
pol^. By positive lew e negro, who has no matter, may bo appre- 
Modqdliy any white person end carried to the nearest gaol. , ^le 
ghafetj; OT d|q>u^ pj^ost-marshal, is Aen required to advertise bnsi 
whhUt hoddydesenptien : and if be be not ^imed by sme roaste* 
who can. «o«|t Ins property witbm a linrited time, the prisoner it ta 
bqipribinmaold.eLa suve, and the price lod^.m Ae colonial treri 
aW| to^iridafcr to the l^ter if he afwwetds appears; eAd^ 
im ^ w ai^liM to Ae public imiM.' 
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No exception is made in those acts, in favour of negroes daiming 
to be free, $ nor any means whatever provided to enable them to prove 
their lilierty. If a were to be sold with his deed of manumij^ 
sion in his band, it would be perfectly consistent with the lair | 
and the purchaser would nevertheless have a good title to hold hi^ 
in slavery for life. 

< Nor arethese acts a dead letter. On the contrary, they /ire m 
very frequent use } as every man who reads the West- India n<^spa« 
pers must know. In the Jamaica Gazettes especially, it is quite 
common to see notices from the deputy provost-marshi^s office in 
respect of negroes thus dealt with, who are advertised to be sold, 
unless clmmed by somebody that can prove his property as master. 

* In the greater*part of those ordinary cases, or nea% die whole 
of them, it may fairly be inferred that the nnfortunate prisoner al- 
leged himself to be a free man ; because if he had contesm himself 
a slave he would presumably also have told to whom he bebnged, 
or given such further account of himself as would have led to the 
discovery of the roaster. Men claiming their freedom, therefore, 
and found in the actual possession of it, and contradict^ by nobo- 
dy, are sold into slavery by the police, merelv because they are. 
black. The only additional requisite is a non-claim which tends to 
make it highly probable chat they are lawfully free. ’ p. 65, 66. 

Now, the most obvious remedy for these evils, is to put down 
at once the maxim which we have been considering. This woulcli 
give many chances of protection to the negro, and would l^d 
gradually to still further improvements in bis condition. Still 
he would have many difficulties to^contend against $ the courts, 
would unavoidably, in ^almost every instance, lean towards ttie 
master j and negro evidence is still, by a maxim almost as uni* 
Srersal as the one in question, inadmissible against a white man^ 
Even if this also should be amended, and such testimony be 
made generally competent ; for a long time, at least, its credit 
would be extremdy slight, and perhaps not undeservedly diare- 
garded in questions between the two colours. &me mediod i$ 
^erefore highly desirable, which may as little as possibfe der 
pend upon a resort to cdonial tribunaU ; and the xwqlations jof 
which may, in a great degree execute diemselves. Tne me^od 
kugge^ted as answering this description, and as baying already 
been tri^ in the conquered colonies, is th»t of a General 
|iy of slaves, of which, as established Igr an <Mer, of Countd 
in those settlements, the Report next proceeds to give t^'e out- 

Hne-;" . , « . .... 

: Ij^ilto Ae details of this measure we dp not poipose to entte 
^ppp tbe present occasion $ it will be suffici^ irWe merdy state 
m what It. cqndsts,' and how its pb|ept is ^be accomplidied. 
The dWec£ is to obtain a pubUc record olt me names and ds* 

ts 
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seriplions- of all penona lawfully held in alaTery, compraingr 
under this bead, every particular essential to the reoogniaiag and 
identifying the individuals, so that the docopent may at alL Umee 
be appealed to, as decisive of disputes touching the condition of 
any one claiming to be free, and detained in bondage by per- 
sons claiming property In him. Beside the first, or original re- 
gistrafeion, all changes, by death, birth, emancipafion, trans- 
^«neh, and other accidents, lue tp be recorded peri^ically. 
'i'o enforce^ these repstrations, his only necesshry to make the 
title to eveiy slave depend upon his description being found in 
the recordsr-vmd this,, whether the title comes in question in 
disputes between master and slave, or between difierent masters. 
By the estabUshment of this inflexible role, that the only evi- 
denee of slavery and of title, is the record, or a certifira ex- 
tract firmn it fay the proper officer, each {woprietor is compelled 
to return bis mri^u schedule, a^ to note in subsequent years 
aU alteratioDS which take plaee, by annutd acfaedules. Pro- 
per proviflons are made for correcting errors, and supplying ac- 
ddedUd amissions ; and care is taken to protect the interests of 
skve^owners under temporary disabifiiies, as well as persons en- 
titled by way of reversion or in remainder, and persons having 
the property without the possession. Up<m Uiese, and other 
branchm of the detail, many observations might fa« made; but 
we are here only staUi^ the general prmdple of the plan, and 
hiiall confine our attention to that. A variety of regulations are 
added, to ^irevent firaud and fabrication, and loss of the records f. 
and h k suggested in the R^it, that the duplicates, which, in 
the prainioe established by <Mer of Coundl, are transmitted to 
the Cdony Department, should be kept in an office devoted to^ 
dip exchiave pnrjKwe of keeping them, end aUpwing eecess to 
them. An additiob,^onaected with this arrangmnent, has been 
aho (nropoeed, via. that no money should be suflbred to be ad- 
vincra on mortgage in the mother country, exceptiiig on die 
eeeudty of registered pkntations ; but it is quite supeidnous— as 
BO loB^ would be improvident enough to advance bis money, 
Wtdiont proof mtt the provisions of the pkn bad heeOi 
eoaiptied mm ; and be could not be satisfied or this, witboar 
an examination on the ^et, in order to compakw tne record 
die aiock on the premkes. 

Nofilihan the enactment of a kw framed upon theseprineb 
des, niaw most important consequences will unquestionably 
^kw. 'ul the j6vt pk^e, it has the inestimable advantage 
0 ikeendng itiw.' Thim imgfat indeed be some diance of 
dju^nudlffee befa^lrevadedt or rather disrentded, if West In- 
wige, like enlaikd cstktes in uk cpuntiy, remain* 
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ing alvBTO id th« wide tiaade, annortguged, end dace 
from frtoer to aon^ witbout ever either coining into fbe land 
mafhcl or the money market. Bnt tb» is the very reverw o( 
being the case. A 'plantation much more resemUes a negeti* 
able, or at least a pereonal property, than a red ; it b perpetd* 
ally in the market ; and. requires supplies of monqr that can on- 
ly be had 1^ pledgmg it to the crraiter. If the n^lect to re- 
gister a slave too mortgagor in possession, transfers the ahr 
solute property of tW dave to the mortgagee, wbhout ai^ aU 
lowance for his value in the account, as b the niie hi Trinidad, 
and, still tnore, if sudi omission were made a forfebute of the e» 
quity of r^emptfon in the whole mortgaged prembes, as b pro^ 
posed in the Report, it b manifest, that how little chanqe soever 
die sbve might have of obtaining his freedom by proving the o- 
mission, a partv sure to be heard is interested in detecting it, 
and will take efiectual care that the penalty b enforced. But aa 
it b a part of the pbn, that negroes should have the power 
impleading their aUeg^ masters, and that*, in tiying the issue 
of slave or free, the evidence of witnesses in a state of servitude 
should be competent, the detention of a free person in sbvery 
will become impossible without the most shameless misconduct 
in the courts, inasmuch as they must give judgment contriwy to 
the pbin tenor of the entry in the register $ and even suiji (pross 
malversation could only benefit the owner until be had pccasitm 
to transfer or pledge his property, when it must be at 6nce de- 
tected. We may fiiriher observe, diat the act detaining an 
unregistered negro will furnidi at aU times a presumpUoa of a 
felony having been committed, so strong, that men wbp might 
not scruple to benefit by it in the dark, would probably be scar- 
ed from it, by.being thus held up to the public su^ieioa of hav- 
mg been concerned in such a transaction. . • 

Secondh/t it b manifest that this system, when miforoed, will 
rooit iefi«MBt«dly cut off the importmion of slaves, whatever 4 
may be, which is still practised in many, if not all, of our oaift* 
nies. Thb .abolition will be yet more complete than daat which 
the laws now in force have already efieetra at die other end of 
the voyage ; for it wiQ render the articfe illegally imported of no 
values or rather will make its possesaiott dangerous in the ex- 
trmue. Not only will the means of ttaomg the perpetrators of 
t^ ^ony be swtly increased, but the jiossesaion of unregister- 
ed slaves (and all n^roes cfaindestineiy ia^mrted roust be unre- 
^stered) will shake the security of a fmttf’a whole latle, os ofr 
ten as be has occasion to sell or mortgage. Wiids indeed, would 
either purchase or lend upon en estate, the dgKi^tma iff which 
■rnjried from the Record in the meat eMeadal «ud Wgabie psiti* 
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cokr of the propertjr ? EventhegenendnonorendenceofprcH 
inrietorsi so detrimentil ki other respects, aod whidi has hitner- 
to die fruitful source of maltreatment to tbdlr negroCs, will 
kbw be emiTerted into an instrument of good t for it can hard* 
ly be expected that managers, having littfe or no interest in the 
crime, w 31 nm the risk of the severe penalties mtached to faUi> 
fientiMiof the annual returns {-<.>0 (»nsideratiaa, the force of 
whidt seems not to have struck the.C!omnuttee in their remarks 
upon tlw ease with which the existing laws, especially the Fe> 
loOT Act, ai« stated by them to be evaded. 

Bnt we confess tiiattiiereh a /^W’ddrcumstapce, which, more 
than any other, reoommends the proposed m*easure to cor re- 
gurd_its diteet and infefiible tendency to improve the condition 
of die n«troes, and this not only by effectually cutting off the 
hafies of bayiiw, and thus compelling the planters to take, care 
<>r thdr stock, out by calling for periodic statements of the 
impress whk^ tfae^ negro mpulstion on each estate has made 
since the last return. All deaths, and ail important casualties, 
must now be faithfully registered every year; — so must almost 
dl ek^ments and recaptures. The owner, or his manager, 
that is, whoever has the ectui care of Heroes, and incurs 
the reqionsibility for their ireatment, must render an account 
knnnaliy of the mannw in which he has executed bis great and 
serions trust He will now begin to feel that he has some hun- 
dreds, {ferhaps, of human beings committed to his care, and 
that be is answerable for the greater part of the ills which may 
befeO diem. Unless he can acconnt for their decrease by deaths, 
or for tbeff maimed and unthriving condition, to bis misma*, 
usgp metit must die change be ascribra. At first, perhaps, this 
may <mly prevent 0 cat atrocities— 'may only shaDtesnctTwretch- 
es, if such there ^ as a Hodge, who murder^ his slaves in 
«cdd Mood by scores— but it will soon spread farther ; and no one 
will be veiy anxioos to have it recorded in his neighbourhood, 
•ndrthe fact also certified in England, that, during the lastyear, 
so niafiy of his slaves died of blows or wounds ; so. many pf o- 
werwork ; and that there remain such and such a number, whose 
descriptions must be dtered, in consequence of scars or nmtila- 
*tu»i8. It’ would be a important addition, in this point of 
view, to retire the medfoal attendant of each pJaatation to at- 
test ^l^he »cts within his knowledge in each schedule ; so that, 
if a violent death is accounted for, oy falsely ascribing it to dis- 
ease, the sni^eon nisy detect the fruu<l. If any oue would form 
ta'^inateof the 'probable benefits to be. derived in this way 
foijpiie ]^i«ry,|fet littii only reflect whether Hodge could have 
ilfocwe ayesjr or two u his career of bkxid^ if be or hii 
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overseer had been onder tlie neeeasi^ of recording eindi di^h 
that haf^cned in bis gangf with ail its circumstances, it n s 
bapp^ provision of Nature (we mean, of coarse, the power wdkish 
created and governs all things), that tbo^e who can do raardrr, 
cannot so easily make plausible stories ; and that, though one 
act of darkness may thus concealed, aispicion is sure to be 
awakened tw the nmtt tale that is told. If Hodge’s first return 
had imputed die eSetraordinary mortality to various diseases and 
accidents, even should no inquiry have been in the mean time 
excited into the pardeulars, men’s suspicions wwild uuavcudably 
have been awakened when they saw the next year renew the 
same Ude i and'it is difi^enk to ima^ne^ that he could haveeen- 
. tured upon a tontinuance of his atromous system durit^ a third 
' year, if be escaped detection and punishment for the past. Be- 
sides, ail is notblaok malignant de«gn in the more ortmaiy cases 
of bad management. Men’s natures are not so compleMy. re- 
versed, changed though tb^ be, by the slave system, os to ui^ 
for the misery^ their n^oes, and the eventual deterioration 
of their valuable property. Much is dmibtless owing to care- 
lessness and inattention { more still is imputable to the ignorance 
•of the owner, and the bad conduct of bis resident managers. 
The new system will impose new checks upon inadvertency, and 
afibrd accurate information to the absentees. It will excite the 
-care, and even stimulate the vanity, of resident proprietors and 
managers, thns correcting abuses which are not the less exten- 
sive for being founded in a comparatively trivial uMect of doty. 

To attain all these important ends t to abolish the illicit slave 
, -traffic } to encourage the increase of the N^|pt) peculation by 
natural means ; to mitigate the severi^ of treatment which at 
present degrades that UMsppy class of our ftllow-sul^ects; and 
to prepare the way, ly slow degrees, and with perfect seegrity 
-both to the rights of the master and the peace of the oeHnmunv- 
ty, for their at length attaining the happy cemdition of a fime 

e asantry,*— the instrument seems plainly wkMp readh of the 
’gislature; they have only to extend ovmr othmr colonies 
the ^gisty Law, already in force by OrddT d^>Xltiundl in Tri- 
nidad, St Lucia, and the Isle of France. - « * . 

It remains only, that we shortly advmt to the otnectioDa whidi 

S be urged against this important rorasure. ^ey Stiv ican- 
y stated in the concluding section of the |Pfoport4 met, 
and we think, refuted, very triumphantly. . ' ! - 

Most of these objections were pressed and vehe- 

mently by the inhabitants of Trinidad, ed^ tile government 
were occupied with the establishment nf t&e measuie there by 
£oyai authority. It vu contended that the plan would greatly 
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irritate the feeling eA the people, who were oniversaBjr «td 
ttron/^ly averse to it.' No one could doubt the fact j. but by peo^ 
of course, was tnennt the very small proportion of nbout 
four per cent, of the population, that is, the Whites )— and, as 
the Report justly otnerves, if, while this minute proportion were 
lood against die change, all the rest of the imabitants, who 
nHuthivebeenlbrit, were silent— •* dum fuceftr'CiaMMrflt .■ Their 
^ iaeapaeity to speak for themselves is equivaimrt to a host of 

* l^itkms { and the popular voice is on their side; ’ 

^jRie expense was next inagni6ed ; and die moderate fees im> 
posed by the Order in Conncii to defray it, were comphdned of 
US emnrinoDs : This, hosrever, if it had bem well founded, was 
not an objection to the princspie, and eould easily have been re- 
medied. The load of trouble thrown upon planters and their 
ugeut*, was oho exi^gjerated, and bitterly d^recated. But it 
is a trifle indeed, coopered widi what every housekeeper in 
lhi{^aiKl has to bear, in making bis yearly returns under the 
Tax acts. It is also of a nature writ known in many of the co- 
hmies, where returns are required for the purposes of revenne-; 
And it affords many adyanta^ of securities to the title, and of 
convenience, and security also, to purchasers and creditors. The 
severi^ of the penalties was still more violently exclaimed a- 
girinst. * What ! Forfeit a master's right over his slave, 
cause he has omitted to register him f ' It is a suffidrat an- 
swer, to remind the ol^tors that the same prindple runs 
riiroi^ our whole law. A ship lorfeits her privileges as a Bri- 
tirii built vessel, if her owner does not comply with the re^^Ia- 
tions (and they are not very simple ones) of the Ship Registry « 
acts. The grantee of an annuity loses it entirely, if he has felled 
to register the memorial of it.' All contracts ane voi3 where 
writins has been omitted, when the statute of ¥Vauds requirea 
ib l%is ofajection seems wholly misplaced ; for if the object of 
'tile fdsn is a proper one, and desireable on its osm merits, there 
iqpearfe to he no other way of attaining it, dian try mddng its 
udtqr^n compulsory, in die same manner as allrimuar measurea 
lunUceen carried into effect. Besides, as the Repmrt ehserves, 
the olgect of the Registry is to protect the iwhte of free men 
tdeteoied as rinves ; and tbo^fa, in effecting this, * it eiq>lodes 

* 4l^4lMite than faiubaroiu maxim, that unprecedented deapot- 

t* fbe African skive trade and oohmial iqmlation,* 

* which a man's slavery from ^ colour of his skin « 

* yat iat time, it gfees a new and very oouvraient spa- 

's -cjeipf UriddUce to t^ true master,-, for tbeprouf not only of 
S Miierviie wntditloDi but of bis own pnqierty in tile slave. If, 

or negligence^ will not provide that 
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* Tidence, in the mmple and easy way prescribed to him by the 

* law, it is just, and if is necessary, that he should be desired 

* from^exercisiti^ the Tights of an owner. It is impossibte to b4 

* more tender of Aosc rights, without leaving in extreme jeo* 

^ pardy, the fiir more valuaUe rights of free men, who have 

* committed no drfaah: at ail. * (p. 87, 88.) — It was farther 
objected, that the operation of the Registry would occasion so 
many enfranchiseilnientst as must endanger the peace and security 
of the colony. To this, a twofold answer is at hand j — the im- 
moderate incJrease in the numbers of free negroes, far firom be* 
ing an evil, has ttsen found highly beneficial in all the West In- 
dian sctdcfnents ; and there is not the smallest risk of slave-own* 
ers allowing many to gain their freedom by omitting to register 

them. We might almost aa rationally be apprehensive of onr 
mercantile navy losing the privileges of British navigation ; and 

then, where the risk of omission' is {greatest, as in de&olt Iqr 
tenants for Kfe and mortgagors in possession, the neglect does 
not produce mannmission, rat only forfeiture. But the planters 
wiil combine— they wifi make common cause, and one and all 
refuse to register they will follow the example of the colonists 
in North America, and enter into Non-Registration Agreements, 
lliis was threatened, and even tried, in Trinidad ; and the fol- 
lowing history of the experiment is exceedingly edifying, and 
casts abundant light upon the importance of West Indian me- 
nace and swagger. 

* In Trinidad an oppositkm the most general, strenuous, and vio- 
lent, was made to the execution of the Order in Council, from the 
foment of its promulgation. The opposition was countenanced e^ 
ven by persons in authority there; and many of the largest proprie- 
tors, if not a great majority of their body, pledged themselves by 
public declarations and mutual agreements, that they would never 
make the prescribed returns of their slaves for the purpose of regis- 
tration. Nothing could be more apparently hopeless than a general 
compliance; yet before the expiration of the time first limited by 
public notification, a very great majority had sent in their returns te 
the Registry. 

* It was thought necessary, by the local government, to enlarge 

that time, on account of impediments and causes of delay not fore- 
sail by the ffamers of the law ; and, before the extended period had 
i^apsed, all the defaulters complied. It is not known, at least, that 
any one owner of slaves ultimately stood out; though a few returns 
came so hte, that it was supposed they could not be registered, con- 
siatently with the general regulations of the law, uiriess under a spe- 
cial power given to the governor, in cseea of mvolantafy default.* 
p. 90, 9L ' 

'I'bqs Ha <lic oiigccdcrtiB used ageiost the SqpBtiy inteodneed 
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Iby Rc^al anthori^^ and t^ieh have in part answered ^ the 

event itself. But the argnm^t which is most likely to be relied 
spon in opposition to ^e legislative measure, could not be urg* 
CO either by the planters of the conquered islands, or of Trim* 
dad, where the power of the Crown to legislate was unquestion- 
able. * The inhabitants of the old coloniea, however, are un- 
decitood to hdd a doctrine hostile to the right cd* the mother 
country to interfere^ as they phrase it, in dieir internal adminis- 
tradoB. Admitting, say tn^, that the adoption of the plan in 
question is desireable, it belongs not to the British Paraament, 
Im to the cokAiial leff^latures, to esuiblisb it } they having» con* 
fltkiitionallyp the right of internal rej^ilation. While some de- 
corously state the mere^esdon of ri^tp others add insinuations 
touching the power of the mother country p and, as a case in 
|K>uitp refer bee to the resistance which Ae met with the last 
time she interfered with the colonial authoritieSs 

For an ample and detailed refutation of these positions, we 
. must refer to the Report itself; but we think a very few words 
nay suffice to show the fallacy of the only one that deserves a 
noment’s attention, the denial of the mother country’s right to 
legislate internally for the colonies. This right is firmly esta* 
blished upon principle, declared by existing and undispum sta- 
tutes, and recognized by precedents, in a long, uninterrupted 
current of practice, it is established upon principle-^ for can 
s more monstrous instance of * imperium m impfrio ’ be ima- 
gined, than each colony having an independent parliament, in- 
vested with powers of exclusive legislation ? And can any man’s 
aubtiety go so far as to draw the line between the cases in which 
Parliament is on all hands admitted to have the right, and those 
in which it is denied ? it is declared by statute.* The declara- 
toiy act, 6 Oro, IIL e. 12. asserts, that Parliament * had, 

* hath, and of right ought to have, foil power and authority to 

* make laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bifid 

* the colonies ’ — * in all cases vAatsoevtt, ’ And when an ex- 
ceptioij^as made, not more from prudence in our opinion, than 
in strict justice to the colonies, during tlie American war, by the 
18. Geo. IIL c. 12. It was confined to the single case of taxation, 
the former act remainiiig unrepealed, and die whole extent of 
its declaration subsistnig with this single exception. The right 
is ntflSess dearly recognized by constant, we may almost sav 
daily, practice, ever since England had colonies ; and as much 

'''• ■ 

f Not that it was not called into doubt ; but measures having 
been taken to ratsfe the question, the opposition upon this ground 
IPpIpbau^^ nafoun^ in law, and speedily abandoned. 
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nnce the Americen revoluticHi as before it. To take only a fe<r 
instances^— No law in the colonies is more frequently q^waled 
to thrti 5 Geo. II. e. 7^ which makes lands, tenements, and 
slaves liable to be taken in execution and assets for payment of 
simple contract debto, contrary ^ tibe common law of England. 
By the 37th of ^ King, a particular section of this act was re* 
pealed; its fom bmUgnot onlHeft unimpeached, but plainly 
acknowledged ify im|^ication. The 14 Geov II. e. 87. pndiibits 
certain Modc'jobtog speculations in the West Indies; the IS. 
Goo. III. c. 14. enatdes aliens there to lend money upon seeu* 
rity of real estates, and regulates the mode of enforcing their 
rights in the colonial courts as mortgagees; the 14. Geo. III. 
c. 79. '|pving validity to West Indian mortgages made in Eng* 
land, at more than kgal interest, expressly- relates their 
I iration within the etiomes. All the revenue acts operate within 
the colonies ; and gen^'ally by the establishment df judicatures 
unknown to the common law. Nay, it is admitted that every 
thing rdating to trade is of the imperial cognizance of Parlia- 
ment ; although not an act can be passed relative to such sub- 
jects that does not lay doam the most detailed regulations to 
operate in the settlements. The abolition laws, 4S Geo. HI., 
47 Geo. 111., end 51 Geo. III., have never seriously been al- 
lied to be any excess of power in the mother country ; and yet 
the two first subject the colonist’s property, and the last his per- 
son, to be tried by local judicatures, for things only prohibited 
by these statutes ;— .things not merdy aliow^, but highly fa- 
voured by the colonial laws. 

, The matter of right, then, standing clear of all doubt, we 
confess that after the remarks and the facts which have been 
stated in a former part of this discussion, we are disposed to 
waste very little time upon what remains of the questUm ; and 
are inclined to make a short way through the matter of expe- 
diency. Wc have seen enough surely of the local authorities, 
to harbour a thought of leaving in their hands any cMie measure 
relative to the interests of the black population, unless there be 
some ground laid for impeaching either the r^ht of Parliameat 
to interfere, or its rapacity to act with effect. In the present 
case, the right and the capacity appear to stand equally dear. 
Many powerful and ingenious topics ore urged iti the Report, 
to evince the absurdity of leaving this great work to the colonial 
legislatures; and it is satisfactorily shown, that they are not 
able to accomplish it if they were willing, unlc^ they could all 
meet in a Congress by deputies from thirteen settlements, to ar- 
range the general plan. But for our psurts, ‘we apprehend the 
unwUliognms— the repugnant — the epidemic horror nf such 
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colonies towards thing like a forced ioipniTeiOent 'in the 
condition of their dsnes* or what they will term ereiy * interfere 
CDce between a man and his property, *»-afford by nr this moat 
irresistible argument for refusing to trust them with the adoption 
of such a measure. And we shall close this article, 1^ si^i^est- 
ing to those who may be called upon, in tfaeir official and public 
capacities, to consider the question, the topks of clamour and 
artiGce by which they are likely to be assailed, and we will ven* 
tare to predict, nearly in the same words in which they will be 
conveyed. 

Rrstf They w31 be told not * to stir so delirate a qnesdon sa 

* that which lost ns our Nonh American coiohies. * If by de* 
licate, is meant nice^ as a question of law, we have showed that it 
is one of the plainest wbidi can be mooted ; and that it ia nel 
the qaestion which lost us America. But if a threat of foHow* 
ing me example of America be meant, that is, rebelling 4hen 
the answer is, that what was boldness in the one case would be 
impudence in the other ; and that England most be rodtioed 
very low indeed, before she can feel givatly alarmed at a Car* 
ribbee Idand, like Lord Grizel in Tom Thumb, exclaiming, 

* -Sdeath, Til be a rebel. * 

Next it will be said, ‘ What ! interfere between a man and 

* his own property— between the master and. his slave ? ’ ' To 
which the answer is obvious, — that it is exactly because man is 
the prcqierty of man — because the qaestion is between a master 
and his own slave — ^tbat interference becomes necessary} but 
that the proposed interposition is moderate, systematic, and far 
from being minute and oppressive, differing signally from the, 
attempts at interference rnaoe by the wiklom of colonial legisla« 
tion— which were indeed mere pretexts, and in their nllture ia> 
capable of being ciiforced, such as restricting the number 
lasbea to., be inflicted at one time. But as Jong as half a million 
of our feUow creatures are the property of a thousand or two, 
it becomes tis to use aJi lawful means which are likely to bt efe 
fectual in preventing a power so awfully liable to be abiised, 
fiwm working the d^^mkm, the miseiyr and the destruetiott 
of sodi a muhitude of anoffending human beings. 

JjosUaff we sbrii be desired to Inve those matters of intemsd 
icgnli^m in die bands of the cdontai ]^slator% whose mte> 
rests li^ prompt, as their knowledge anil mble Uim, to 
deid mere siiceesdully with a sulgect to eomjffieated in its de* 
taiit.-~To whk|i many answers at once present themselves. 
AH ^ was s^ tgaiBst the AboKuon ; and had it been listened 

a >lii . certainty the aboKtion would never more have been 

id «£ .Utod in ordor to teach us how for reliance can be 
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placed upon the course pointed out by * colonial interests, ’ and 
* local knowledge, ’ we have only to read the statute books of 
the mast accomplished, experienced, and enlightened of the 
islands^of Jamaica, pr^ibiti^ the n^roes from being taught; 
— of Barbadoes, punishing with a fine of 11/* Hs. their cold- 
blooded murder* , 

For these reaooiie, We can have no hesitation in anxiously ex- 
horting all the friends of the Abolition, and the enemies of injus- 
tice and oppression, by what names soever they may be called, 
to rally round the measure brought forward at the dose of the 
last session by Mr Wilberforce, after Mr Stephen, its learned 
and ingenious author, had retired from public life ;~retired, as 
we are well assured, upon grounds connected with that measure. 
AVe have too often bad occasion to differ widely with both those 
eminent individuals upon political {questions, especially with the 
latter, to leave any doubt in the mind of the reader that, the fee- 
ble tribute which has here been bestowed, is extorted by the 
conduct of the men and the merits of the^ measure, without any 
personal or party feding* But we might have been liable to 
the imputation of both, bad we stifled the expression of send-, 
ments so unavoidably called forth upon the present occasion, by 
that important subject which has now occupied these pages for 
thirteen years of various publick fortune— and which alone, per- 
haps, of all political topics, has afforded a point of union for the 
wise and tlie good of every class,— alone, iu the mighty fluctua- 
tions of human affairs, has displayed a ground where men might 
Gonscientiottdy hold the same straight forward course, without 
teiog inconsistent. * 

. * The attacks which have recently been made upon the Africau 
^nsticuiian and some of its active members, particularly upon a gen- 
tlemau to whose distinguished merits we have frequently borne our 
feeble testimony, the late Secretary, Mr Macaulay, would certainly 
have claimed our attention, had we been able to discuss in this Num- 
ber the Annual Report. The defence, however, both of the Asso- 
ciation and the individual, is fully before tlie publick ; and as no- 
chtng can be conceived more satisfactory, the result has been so uni- 
versal a conviction of the charges being entirely groundless, that we 
deem it unnecessary to do more than unite ours with the voice of 
all impartial persons who have bestowed any attention upon the 
subject. 
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all the virtues of an histcffian, impartialiQr is the most 
^ Fare. Contemporaty authors are ^^cposed to bias by thdr 
enmities or their affections ; and, amoitg general hisunians, we 
meet with none who are entirety exempt uwm national partial- 
iiy, or completely divested of the deep-rooted prejudices cora> 
mimicated by sect or party. Even the candid temper and ph}^ 
loso(diic mind of Home were not proof i^pinst the influenoeof 
those Bastions.' It would be unreasonablet tiieo, to expect that 
a Cholic c]ei]gyman, zealously attached to 1^ communioh, 
should be able to write, with imparthdity, the history of a pe^ 
riod ob^red and perplexed by the controversies of Cathdlc 
and Protestant 

Let us do justice, hoirever, to Mr Linsard. His work is the 
fruit of great labour and resMtch. He has frequentiy detected, 
and exposed with success, though not without asperity, the er> 
rors of Protestant historians ; and if he has sometimes treated 
his adversaries with flippant and offensive petulance, he has on 
many occasions pointra out and correr^ tb^ misrepresenta- 
tions and misudees. We find no fault with the opinions, ex- 
pressed with freedom and supported with learning, which he 
W advanced and defended in his history. His subjem natural- 
ly led him to topics of discussion between Catholic and Protest- 
ant i and we cannot blame him for espousing the interests, and 
maintain ing the doctrines, of bis own chur^ The usefii&iess'' 

cemfession, the merits of pmiance, and the adv/mtam df ab« 
s^tion, we leave him to settle with our divines. We cannot 
say we feel much interest or curiosity about the form cf words, 
in which our barbarous ancestors chose to clothe their ignorance 
of the mntery of transubstantiation } but we can uhdmstand 
that Mr Linmpd annmtes imp<nrtance to such inquiries. We 
can excuse h^dmiratiem of monks, and listen with patience .to' 
his enlogies of cdibacy. We neitiier bdieve in the ro i rattoi, 
nOr can mve our impiim assent to the virtues and merits sff his 
saints a^ t^fessors} bat we agree with him in reprobating the 
raa^ aii0 censures of modern histmrians, woo lUigmatize 

tium in a oo^ as a cdldction of knaves and h^xicrites. To 
the clergy t|w dark ages, Eun^ owes mnch of her civilize- 
tioii, her Iwmihg, and aa But thmi^h we admire the 

wairath with which Mr Lingara vindicates' the character of 
tfacne men firodi wyuat aifpersiBas and indiscriminate abuse, we 
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cannot aj^rove of the jirtifices he not unfreqnently condewenda 
to employ, in order to palliate thm faults, or throw a over 
their crknea. Where it serves his purposes of vindicaticm; «• 
find him soii^ressing or perverting the evidence of oor ancient 
historians, and fpving a fake and partial colouring to the trai^ 
actions which they reqtte. By dealing thus uncandldly with fa» 
readers, we fear he W exdutkd his work, which, in its genendl 
character is learned and liberal, from the place it would other- 
wise have justly moited among dte best and most valnaUeof our 
modem histories. The .instances we are going to adduce of 
diis unfair and dtsingenttons conduct in Mr lingard, rdati^ in 

S eneral, to points* of no great importance in themselves, but 
iiey dow the spirit in' which bis brnk is written, end enal^ us 
to judg^pf the credit doe to his conclusions, and the confi- 

dence with which we may rely on his work as a safe and sure 
guide to historical trudk 

The story of Edwy and Elgiva has been told by Hume with 
bis nsual f^^ty of narration ; and no one, we will venture to 
say, has ever perused the history of their misfortunes, in the 
pages of that inimitable writer, without being inflamed with in- 
dignation wainst the rude violence of Dutistan, and the savage 
ferocity of Odo. We must confess that Mr Lingard has some- 
what dispelled the charm. After the . minute investigation he 
has bestowed on the subject, little remains of the romantic sto- 
ry of Edwy and Ellgiva that is deserving of credit. The lady 
banished to Ireland by Archbishq) Odo, and murdered cm her 
return ^m exile, was the mistress, not the wife of Edwy. 
this feet we can bring evidence more direct and conclusive diaa 
tnat produced by Mr Lingard. In the histoiy of St OswaU 
by Eadmer, thgre is tbe following decisive passage, which seems 
to have eluded the researches of Mr Lingard, as U had escaped 
the notice of all our forma* historians. * Edwius, qui quartos a 
* prtefeto iEthekuno regui Anj^oram sceptrs teneb^ volu^ 
* tatum amator magis quam dei, luxorue quam sobrietatis, fi- 
* bidin um quam castitatis, regiam dignitatem obsooents opeci- 
* bus dehonestabat ; ac viros virtutum parvipendens, contru 
* aequum exasperabat Unde beatus Dunstatma ttme temporis 
* Abbas Glastoniensis, eo quod ad s^estumem et impernm 
* fSepe feti Odonis ipsum regem illicitu amfdexibos vudentcr 
* abstraxit, e patria pulsus est j et demum innumera per Aa- 
* gliam mala ob eodem r^e patrata. Conttra quern Odo aimu* 
* turn Sfnritos Sancti prsecinctus exui^eus, iniquitatom illius 
* publicus hostis eficctus est; nec destU^ doned sopitis inoesti- 
* bus regnum ab infendse mulieris iofemta, cui rex idem omits* 
* coyttge iua stepius commiicebalur, expurgaret. . £am siqui- 
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^ deni suorum militam manu valtatus, a regalt curia in qua 

* mansitabiit vi abdnxit, abductam perpetoo exilio in Hibei-nia 
^ condemnayit. ’ * It is true then, as Mr Lingard oantends, 
that it was Dpt the young and innocent queen of Edw^ who was 
banished to Ireland, but an unworthy rival, that resided pub- 
fiddy in the palace with her husband, and ^ared openly in his 

But iMugb the discovery iA this fact tnal^rially alters the 
general complexion of the story, it is not, the less true that 
Archbishop Odd was goiKy of outraireous violence in breaking 
into the pdace with his band of ruffians $ and after he got jpps*- 
aessipn of his prey, it is not the (ess certain, that he cotomit^ 
a wanton and unft^ing act of cruelty on het person, by dish* 
guring and branding her ftice a red-hot iron, before he 
dismi^ed her to her place of exile* What course has Mr Un- 
gard taken to vindicate the Archbishop from this charge of out* 
ra^ ajs^rayated by cruelty ? 

lie has told us, in the first (dace, that tlie mreat council of 
the natibn bad attempted in vain to interrupt the commerce of 
this woman with die king * suspendii commiuatioDc<; ’ though 
he knew, that this menace proceeded not from the Witenage- 
uiote, or from any other judicial tribunal, but from the riotous 
and drunken party of prelates and nobles, whom the king left 
at table, when he retired to his private apartment after his co- 
ronation dinner, f And, in the next place, be would persuade 
us, that, in bi-eaking into Uic palace, and iu branding and ba- 
nishing this unfortunate woman, the Ardibisbop was merely 
the executioner of a judicial sentence pronouiicea by an assem-* 
bly of the nobility and clergy, in which that prelate bad presid- 
ed, in the al>sence of the king $ though he had before him the 
life of Odo by Eadmer, iu which it is expressjy staffed, that, 

* Foniificali auih(*ntute usus (f. Odo) uuam de prsescriptis 

* shulieribus, missis niilitibus a curia regis, in qua mansitabat, 

* violenler adduxit; et earn in facie ueturpatam ac cundenti 

* ibiTo denotatani perpetua iu Hiberuiam exilii rdegotionc de- 
^ trusit. ’ X Wc are We distinctly told, that it was by bis pon- 
tifical authority that Odo acted, and thWefore not in ciiipa- 
cityof president of the Witenagemotc* 

unfortunate wpman^ banished in this manner to Irebuid, 
having ventuVed at a subsequent period to return to England, 
the re^^nets of the AtcUbisbop intercepted her at Gloucester $ 
and, to lender her further escape impossiUe, they had the cruel- 
ly to divide the nerves and sinews oi her and to leave lier 

, * Anglia Sacra, t. ti* p. 1&2* 
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in that miserable state, to expire by a lingering death in acute 
torments. Mr Lingard is * not disposed to jukify this murder; 

* though he believes, that, according to the stem niasums of 
' Saxcfti jurisprudence, a person returning without permissioii 

* from banishment, might be executed without the formality of 
a trial ; * but he doubts whether the Archbishop was V privy to 

' her death. * What were the stem maxims of Saxon jurispni* 
dence, that could authorize so atrocious an act of cruelty, we l^ve 
Mr Lingard to explain, when he has discovered them ; but^ 
with respect to the participation of Odo in her murder, we have 
only to^quote the words of his biographer. Having told us, that 
after tlie recovery of her beauty, this unfortunate woman re- 
turned to England, he adds, that at Gloucester, * ab hbniinibua 

* servi det comprehensa, eC ne meretricio more ulteriiis vaga dis- 

* curreret, subnervata, post dies aliquot mala itiorte praesenti 

* vjtm sublata est. Erat quippe summus Pontifex Odo vir vir- 

* tutum robore et grandaevitatis maturitate ac constantia fultus. ^ 
Malmsbtiry, too, informs us, that the Archbishop put an end to 
the intercourse of the King with his strumpet, * primo expul- 

* sione, post succisura poputis : ’ f And Gervase tells the same 
atrocious story with the same placid indifference — * beatus Odo 

* missis niilitibus mulierem foriiicariam a curia regis violenter ab- 

* straxit, et in facie candenti ferro deturpatam in exilium misit. 

* Quae cum obducta cicatrice in Angliam rediret, per eundeixi 

* Archiepiscopuin iceruni rapta et subnervata est. ’ % Mr Lin- 
gard ought to have been aware, that the more antient panegy- 
rists of the worthy prelate not only acknowledge, but exult in the 
deed. 

, Mr Lingard imputes the prosecution and banishment of Dun- 
stan to the resentment and vengeance of this woman, whom 
lie calls EihelgWa. But, in the first place, he ought to have 
told us, that, accordingtothetestimony of many respectable his- 
torians, Dunstnn was exiled, not for his rudeness and violence 
to Edwy, but on a charge of having embezzled the treasures of 
King Edred, which had been entrusted to his care, Florence 
of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, and Roger Hoveden^ state 
expressly, that * pro justicia ascriptus mare transiit ; * and Wal- 
lingford adds, * suspcctus enim erat Eadwino omni tempore 
^ Dunstanus eo quod tempore . Eadredi thesauros patrum Suo- 

* rum custodisset, sub cujus obtcntii suspicionis etiam ipsa mu- 

* lier impudens Kceiuiam a rege acceperat omnes facultates et 


* Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 84. * 
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•' 's6pe}]ectileni San^i pm^ribendi. * * This sentence was possi* 
bty niijusf, though it does not appear of what private property fi' 
monk cottW be possessed, that was made the subject of confisca- 
tion : But it would have been more candid in Mr Lingard to 
have informed his readers, that, l)e&ides resentment for the in- 
terference of Dunstan with the King's amours^ there was ano- 
ther reason alleged for his condemnation^ And, in the second 
place, no ancient historian whom we have been able to consult, im- 
putes the persecution of Dunstan to Ethclgiva ; and, on the con- 
trarjs eveiy one who names the enemy of that celebrated Abbot, 
calls her Elgivo. According to Mathew of Westminster, it wa»» 
Elgiva, who rebuked Dunstan for his unseasonable intrusion into 
the royal apartment, on the evening of tlie coronation it was 
Elgiva who poisoned the^King’s mind against the holy mau ; it 
was the same Elgiva who procured his, (banishment, and endea- 
voured to put out his eyes ^ and it waa the same Elgiva who was 
afterwards separated from the King by Odo, * vel causa con- 
‘ sanguinitatis, vel fjuia illflin ut adulteram adamavit. 'f John 
of Wallingford is ki the same story. It was Elgiva ivhom a for- 
ward tongue, and confidence in the King’s affection, prompt- 
etl to abuse Dunstan for his intrusion on the evening of the 
coronation ; it was * impudens ilia nuilier' who inflamed the 
animosity of Edwy against Dunstan and the monks; it was the 
hand of the Queen which Dunstan found every where raised a- 
gainst him ; it was the hatred <»f the Queen which stirred up dis- 
cord in the convent of Glastonbury, and excited the greater 
part of the monks against their abbot: And it was the malevo- 
lence of the Queen, as well as of the King, which struck terror 
in his friends, and left him without aid or advice in bis afflic- 
tions. X What does Mr Lingard oppose to this ovidegpe ? He 
takes no notice of it at all f he keeps it entirely out of sight ; 
and boldly assumes the fact that Ethclgiva was the persecutor of 
Dunstan. In his indignation against her, be calls her contemp- 
tuously ‘ the woman ; ' and, having prepared his readers by this 
phraseology for what follows, he ingeniously quotes, in illustra- 
tion of his story, a passage from Wallingford, in which that his- 
torian says, ‘ pi^rcntela mHlitrk prosequens — sancti oculus eruere 
disporiebat. ’ liut he could not be ignorant, in making this quo- 
tatfon, -that the * mulier ^ of Wallingford was not his ‘ woman, ’ 
but thOfQueen. 

^ Mr Lingard is confident that ‘ Edwy was not married to El- 
giva at the time of his coronation ; ' but he is willing to admit, 

* Scriptorcs XV. tom. i. p. 542. f p. 196. Edit of ICOJ 
% Scriptorcs XV. tcm. i. p. 543. 
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that, • pfifr tbo banishment* of Ethelgiva, the King * took 
Efgiva to his bed, as his mistress, or married her within the pro- 
Iiibitcd degrees. ’ Of these two positions the first is doubtful ; 
nnd the second, os far as relates to the date of the marriage^ 
certainly erroneous^ That Edwy was married at the lime wiieii 
Ddo broke into his palace with a band of soldiers, we are ex^ 
press!}' toid by Eadmer, in the passage foroEierly quoted from the, 
life of St Oswald. That he was married before the exile of 
l'>unstan, appears from the narrative of Wallrngford, who re- 
|>eatedly mentions the Queen among the enemies of that holy 
personage. Malinsbury informs us of his marriage before he 
gives an account of his coronation; from which it seems reason- 
able to infer, as modern historians have done, that his marriage 
preceded that event* Mr Lingard, it is true, calls the express 
sion ambiguous, which speaks of the marriage ; and finds fault 
with Mr Carte for the boldness of his translation of it. ‘ Pro- 
ximo cognatam invadens uxorem, ’ is the phrase of the historian^ 
and Mr Carte renders it, * tbe King had married a wife nearly 
related to him.' We have nothing to urge for' the latinity of«i 
Malmsbiiry ; but we confess there seems to lis no doubt of his 
meaning. The monk of Ramsay had used almost the same 
phrase to express the same marriage. Speaking of Edwy, he 
says, * cujusdani cognatam suiie eximiie speciei juvcncuise dlicituiu 
iiiVHsit matriinonium. We own there are difliculties in the 
supposition of Edw'y’s marriage with Elgiva^ before his corona- 
tion ; and wc must add, that after all the pains bestowed by Mr 
Lingard in elucidating this portion of our history, there still re- 
mains great obscurity and uncertainty in parts of it. But we 
think it clearly proved, that Edwy was married before the ba- 
nishment of the woman sent to Ireland, and before the exile of 
Dunstan ; and, from a passage in the history of Ramsay, we 
think it probable, that it w*as the opposition of Dunstan to the 
marriage of the King with his kinswoman, that converted the 
Queen into the morial enemy of the Abbot. The separation of 
Edwy and Elgiva, on the ground of consanguinity, did not take 
place till three years afterwards ; and, therefore, incredible as 
it may ap)iear to Mr Lingard, ‘ the active and inflexible Odo 

* wailed three years before he performed that, which be must 

* daily have considered as an imperious and indispensable duty. ' 

But it is not in the history of Edwy and Eigiva only, where 

wc find Mr Lingard a disingenuous advocate and partial histo- 
rian, w herever ihe reputation of saints is concerned. We shall 
give a ivw more examples of the same spirit from other parts of 
the life ( f Dunstan. 


f Gale, tom. i. p. 390. 
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Tie catastrophe at Calne» which bestowed a 6nal victory on 
tjie monks over the secular clergy, has been imputed by Mr 
Turner to the contrivance oF Dunstan. Mr Lingard ridicules 
Mr Turner for the discover}*, as he is pleased to call it,' of * a 

* secret whicdii during almost eight centuries, had eluded the 

* observation of every historian ; ’ and, among other objections 
to the charge against the primate, he urges * the impolicy of 

* involving in the same fate his friends as well as his adversaries. ' 
To confirm the impression he wishes to give of this transaction, 
he quotes * the simple narrative of the Saxon Chronicle, the 
^ most faithful register of the times. * This year the principal 

* nobility of England fell at Caine from an upper floor, except 

* the holy Archbishop Dunstan, who stood upon a beam. And 

* some were grievously hurt, and some did not escape with their 

* lives.* But why does he suppress the account of Osbern ? To 
Christ as judge (exclaimed Dunstan to the assembly) I commit 
the care of his church. * Dixit et quod dixit irati dei cen- 

* sura firmavit. Mox cnim concussa est domus, coenaculum sub 

< pedibus solutum, holies solo prsecipitati ac rucniium trabium 

* pondere oppress! sunt ; tdfi veto cum mis snrtcfus aemhiiabat^ 
^ ibi nulla ruins suffusio fiebat. ’ * If Osbern is unworthy of 
credit, as an ^ injudicious biographer, whose anile curiosity col- 
lected and embellished every fable,’ the same objection can- 
not be made to Eadmer, one of the best and most sensible of 
the monkish historians. But Eadmer informs us, that Dunstan 
having concluded his speech against the secular clergy by say- 
ing, * Domino deo causam ecclesiae sus contra iosurgentes bos- 

< tes tuendam committo. Dixit ; et ecce solarium sub pedibus 

* eorum, yw adver^m virtan convenerant^ e vestigio ceciciit, 

* nesque pariter prsecipitatos in suo casu non modicum laesit. 
^ Ubi vero Dunstanus am suis consiscebat, nulla ruina domus, 

* nuUus emerserat casus. Hoc igitiir nioclo calumnia cJcricorunj 

* est sopita. ’ f After reading this account, we must own we 
are inclined to the opinion of Archbisliop Parker, who, it seems, 
« ascribed the misfortune at Caine, ’ as Mr Lingard gently terms 
it, * to a conspiracy between the devil and the monks. ' 

In a council held at Winchester, * it is said that a voice issued 

* fron^ crucifix, exclaiming, All is well; make no change.” 
f Mr Turner, with his usual fidelity and candour, ’ says Mr 
LingaM, * describes this voice as an artifice of the primate : I 

* would rather say, that the whole history is no more than a 

* popular tale, adopted and perhaps improved by later writers : 
^ it vnas uukfiossM to the more aiUieut historians. * Who are the 


^ Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. ] 12. 
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historians whom Mr Liogard has chosen on this occasion to dis* 
tingnish as the more antient, he has left us to guess* The story 
is to be found in 0!4>ern, % and is thus related by Eadmer* l4 
a council held at Winchester, to take into consideration a pe- 
tition from the ejected clergy, the king and nobles, moved ivilb 
pity for their distress, entreated Dunstan in their favour. The 
primate was silent, and with his eyes fixed on tbe ground, re* 
volved in his mind what was best to be done. The assembly in 
suspense waited for his answer. * Tunc subito crucifixi dei 

* imago signo crucis in edito domus aifixa audientibus cunctis 

* dixit, Non fiet, non fiet. Judicastis bene, muUretia non 
^ bene. ” Trenfcfucto in Itis simul universo conventu, intulit 

* mtcT Dimstanus, et ait : Quid amplius vnitis, fratres roei i 

* Divinasentontiadefinitumaudistis negotium prassens. Aiunt^ 

* audivimus vere. ’ j Had it been the intention of the historiai^ 
to have exposed the credulity of the age, and knaj^reryof the pri- 
mate, he could not have depicted them in plainer 

Mr Lingard is disposed to triuinph over Hume, on account , 
of some trifling inaccuracies, into u’liich that historiad has fallen, 
in his narrative of an infamous act of sacniege and brutality, 
perpetrated by Edgar, tbe great* patron of the Monks. That 
prince carrieu o(F a lady by force from a conveot, and commit- 
ted violence on her person ; for which ofiences he was sharply 
rebuked by Archbishop Daiistan, and compelled to do penance. 
Hume Inis taken his account of tins transaction from Malms-, 
bury; and has very neai^ly given an exact transcript of the words 
of that author. — • Ijui it was his duty,’ says Mr Lingard, ‘ to 

* have collated the diilercut passages^ and not to have incauti- 
^ ously imposed on himself, and iusulied the credulity of his 

* readers. * — TJie name of the lady, it seems, was not EMitha, 
but Wulfrith; and in this correction, Mr Lingard is in the 
right. — iSbe was not a nun, but }iupil to tlie nuns ; but though 
she is so described by Eadmer, and, in one place, by Malms- 
bury, Mr Lingard is quite aware, that she is call^ by Osbem 

* deo devota virgo * and * sponsa Christi ; ’ and that Malmsbu- 
ry, in his history, speaks of her as being * virginis deo dicaUe.* 
— Hume has said, * the king was not obliged,’ by Dunstan, * to 

* separate himself from his mistress;’ to whi(;li Mr Liogard 
tartly replies, * they did separate;’ and refers for the fact to 
Malmsbury. When we look to Malmsbury, we find the follow- 
ing pas>age, on the separation of the king from bis mistress— 

* Ilia quoque jfnriu rxpl icito voluptnii frequentandse non infaae- 
^ bit; sed doluit potius et spreidt, sanctaque paoT vero asseritur 
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* et cefebratiir ; ’ — from which it is quite clear, that the Arch- 
biishop did nut sepamie the king from his misirc&s, but that lid- 
gar cantiiiued to cohabit with her, or, as Malmsbiiry expresses 
it, * Non semel in thoro suo collocavit, ' till she had brought 
him a child ; after which, she retired of her own accord to a 
convent, like another Sceur Jeanne, to edUy or provoke its in- 
mates With her repentance. The merit ot the separation is, 
therefore, due to the lady, and not to the prelate, who seems to 
have tolerated the scandal for the sake of the penance. Hume, 
it must be owned, has not rciated all the particulars of the ex- 
piation prescribed by the Archbishop for this offence. But how 
docs it happen, that Mr Lingard, who rqiroaches him with so 
much petulance for his carelessness in that respect, should him* 
self have overlooked, or kept out of sight, one of the most im- 
portant articles of the penance ? — * Clertcos etiam male actio- 

* nalc\<i dc ecclcsiis propeileret, monachornm agmina introdii- 

* cereU ^ * The omission of this clause is the more remarkable, 
because it is the beginning of a sentence, on the remaining part 
of which, Mr Lingard has not disdained to bestow a note, in 
order, in, the first place, facetiously to claim, and then studious- 
ly to reject, for Dunstan, * the honours of a reformer. * It was 
surely incumbent on the historian of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
not to have neglected so favourable an opportunity of showing 
how skilfully St Dunstan could extract good from evil, and build 
on the sins of the king the salvation of his subjects. 

We must now take leave of Mr Lingard. We can safely re- 
commend his book for the curious matter it contains, and the 
agreeable style in which it is written. Its defects are perhaps in- 
separable from the nature of his subject. Candour and impar- 
tiality are least of ail to be expected from cccleyastit!!hl histori- 
ans. The contests of theologians have ibw attractions. Their 
disputes, though acrimonious, are unintelligible. Their victo- 
ries, when not supported by lire and faggot, are always dubi- 
ous. Their itcords are dull,— their volumes heavy,— their stylo 
and matter equally repulsive. No one can wade through such 
difficulties, and gain a competent knowledge of titeir contro- 
versies, who is not impelled and supported by a spirit of bigo- 
try, which renders bis labours altogether useless; because, even 
thougj^' it were possible his intentions could be honest, no con- 
fidetfto can be reasonably placed in the accuracy of his discern- 
menu 

■ 3 )^ * AnglU Sacra, tom. it. p. 111. 
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Art. IV. The White Doe of R^lstme ; or ihe Fate of the Nor- 
tons: a Poem, By William Wordsworth. 4to. pp. 1G2. 
Lohdon, 1815. 

wc think, hai the merit of being the very worst poetn 
^ we ever saw imprinted in a quarto volume ; and thou^ it 
was scarcely to be expected, we confess that Mr Worejswordh 
with all his ambition, .should so soon have attained to that dis- 
tinction, the wonder may perhaps be diminished, when we state, 
that it seems to us to consist of a happy union of all the faults, 
without any of ihe beauties, which l)elong to his school of poe- 
try. It is just such a work, in short, ns some wicked enemy of 
that school might be supposed to have defvised, on purpose to 
make it ridiculous ; aiid when we first took it up, we could not 
iiclp fancying that some ill-natured critic had taken this hanh 
method of instructing Mr Wordsw^orth, by example, in the na- 
ture of those errors, against which our precepts had been so of- 
ten directed in vain. We bad not gone far, however, till we 
felt intimately, that nodiing in the nature of a joke could be so 
insupportahly dull; — and that this must be the work of one who 
honestly believed it to be a pattern of pathetic simplicity, and 
•gave it out as such to* the admiration of ell intelligent readers, 
in this point of view, the work may be regarded as curious at 
least, if not in some degree interesting ; and, at all events, it 
must be instructive to be made aware of the excesses into which 
superior understandings may be betrayed, by long self-indul- 
gcncc, and the strange extravagances into which they may run, 
» when under the influence of that intoxication which is produced 
by unrestrained admiration of tliemselves. This poetical intoxi- 
i^ation, indeed, to pursue the figure a little farther, seems capa- 
ble of assuming as many forms as the vulgar one which arises 
iVom wine ; and it appears to require as delicate a management 
to make a man a good poet by the help of the one, as to make 
liim a good companion by means of the other. In both cases, 
a little mistake as to the dose or the quality of the inspiring fluid 
may make him absolutely outrageous, or lull him over into the 
most profound stupidity, instead of brightening up the hidden 
stores of his genius : And truly we are concerned to say, that 
iMr Wordsworth seems hitherto to have been unlucky in the 
choice of his liquor— or of liis bottle holder. In some of his 
odes and ethic exhortations, he was exposed to the public in a 
slate of incoherent rapture and glorious delirkim, to which wc 
think we have seen a parallel among the humbler lovers of joU 
lilv. In the Lyrical Ballads, he was exhibited, on the wholes 
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in a vein of veiy prettv deliration ; but in the poem before us, 
lie appears in a state of loiv and maudlin imbecility, which would 
liot nave misbecome Master Silence himself, in the close of a so- 
cial day. Whether this unhappy result is to be ascribed to any 
adulteration of his Castalian cups, or to the unlucky choice of 
his company over them, we cannot presume to say. It may be, 
that he has dashed his Hippocrene with too large an infusion of 
lake water, or assisted its operation too exclusively by the study 
of the ancient historical ballads of < the north countrie. ’ That 
there are palpable imitations of the style and manner of those 
venerable compositions in the work before us, is indeed unde- 
niable ; but it unfortunately liappens, that while the hobbling 
versification, the mean diction, and flat stupidity of these mo^ 
dels are very exactly copied, and even improved upon, in this 
imitation, their rude energy, manly simplicity, and occasional 
felicity of expression, have totally disappeared $ and, instead of 
them, a large allowance of the author’s own metaphysical sensi- 
bility, and mystical wordiness, is forced into an unnatural com« 
bination with tlie borrowed beauties which have just been men- 
tioned. 

The story of the poem, though not capable of furnishing out 
matter for a quarto volume, might yet have made an interesting 
ballad ; and, in the hands of Mr Scott, or Lord Byron, would 
probably have supplied many images to l)c loved, and descrip- 
tions to be remembered. Ihc incidents arise out of the short- 
lived Catholic insurrection of the Nqrtherii counties, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, which was supposed to be connected with 
the project of marrying the Queen of Scots to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and terminated in the ruin of the Earls of Northumber- * 
land and Westmoreland, by whom it was chiefly abetted. A- 
mong the victims of this rash enterprize was llicnhrd Norton of 
Hylstone, who comes to the array with a splendid banner, at 
the bead of eight tall sons, but against the will and advice of a 
ninth, who, though he refused to join the host, yet follows un- 
armed in its rear, out of anxiety for the fate of bis fiimily | and, 
when Ae father and his gallant progeny are made prisoners, and 
led td execution, at York, recovers the fatal banner, and is slain 
by a party of the Queen’s horse near Bolton priory, in which 
place ue had been ordered to deposit it by the dying voice of his 
fatber| ^ The stately halls and pleasant rowers of Rylstone are 
wasted Ind fall into desolation ; while the heroic daughter, and 
only survivot* df the boUsc, is sheltered among its faithful re- 
tainers, and wanders about for many years in its neighbour- 
bond, accompanied by a beilutifiii white doe, which had former- 
ly been a pat in the family ; and continues, long after the dc^tb 
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of this sad survivor, to repair every Sunday to the church-yard 
of Bolton priory, and there to feed and wander among their 
graves, to the wonder and delight of the rustic congregat^a 
that came there to worship. 

This, we think, is a pretty subject for a ballad ; and, in the 
author’s better day, might have made a lyrical one of consider* 
able interest : Let us see, however, how he deals with it since 
he has bethought him of publishing in quarto. 

The First Canto merely contains the description of the do© 
coming into the church-yard on Sunday, and of the congrega* 
tion wondering at her. She is described as being as white as a 
lily, — or the moon,— or a ship in the sunshine ; — and this is the 
style in which Mr Wordsworth marvels and moralizes about her 
through ten quarto pages. 

* What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Jlound and through this Pile of state, 

Overthrown and desolate ! * p. 7, 8. 

* The presence of this wandering Doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show ; 

And, re-appearing, she no less 

To the open day gives blessedness. * p« 9. 

The mothers point out this pretty creature to their children ; 
and tell them in sweet nursery phrases — 

* Now you have seen the famous Doe ! 

v* From FLylstone she hath found her way 

Over the hills this sabbath-day; 

Her work, whate’er it be, is done, 

* And she will depart when wc are gone.* p. 13. 

The poet knows why she comes there, and thinks the people 
may know it too ; But some of them think she is a new incarna* 
tion of some of the illustrious dead that lie buried vnround them ; 
and one, who it seem^ is an Oxford scholar, conjectures that she 
may be the fairy who instructed Lord Clifford in astralogj' ; an 
ingenious fancy which the poet thus gently reproveth— 

* Ah, pensive scholar ! think not so t 
But look again at the radiant doe 1 ’ 

And then closes the Canto with this natural and luminous apos^ 
trophe to his harp. 

< Hut, harp ! thy murmurs may not cease, — 

Thou hast breeze-Hke visitings ; 

For a Spirit with angel wing$ ' 

J'luth touched rh'cc, and a Spirit’s hand : • 

A voice is with us — a command 

'fo chaiint, in strains of heavenly glory, 

A talc of tears, a mortal story ! ’ p. iil. 
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The Second Canto is more full of business, and affords ns 
more insight into the author^s manner of conductiiifr a story. 
The opening, however, which goes back to the bright and ori^ 
ginal conception of the harp, is not quite so intelligible as might 
have been desired. 

‘ Tlie Harp in lowliness obeyed : 

And first we sansr of the green-wood shade, 

And a solitary Maid ; 

Beginning, where the song must end. 

With her, and with her sylvan Friend ; 

The friend who stood h-'^fore her sight, 

Her only unextinguished light, — 

Her last companion in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth. ’ p. 25. 

This solitary maid, wc arc then told, had wrought, at the re- 
quest of her father, * an unblessed work. ^ 

‘ A Banner — one that did fulfil 
'foo perfectly his headstrong will : 

For on this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such was the command) 

The Sacred Cross ; and figured there 

The five dear wounds our Lord did bear. ’ p. 26. 

The song then proceeds to describe the rising of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, in the following lolty and spirited 
va’ains. 

* Two e/irls fast leagued in discontent, 

Who gave their wishes open vent ; 

A nd boldly urged a general plea. 

The rites of ancient piety 
To be by force of arms renewed ; 

Glad prospect for tlie multitude ! 

And that same Banner, on wdiosc breast • 

The blameless Lady had exprest, 

Memorials chosen to give life, 

And sunshine to a dangerous strife ; 

TliU Banner, ’ &c. p. 27. 

The poet, however, puts out all his strength in tlie dehorta- 
tion which h^jgpakes Francis Norton address to his father, when 
the preparatMs are completed, and the household is ready to 
tak^ the field. 

.p — Francis Norton said, 

• O Father ! rise not in this fray — 

^rtie hairs are white upon your head ; 

Dear Father, hear me when I say 
It is for you too late a day ! 

Bethink you of your own good name ; 

A just and gracious queen have wc. 
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A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity. 

*Tis meet that I endure your scorn, — 

1 am your son, your eldest bom ; 

The Banner touch not, stay your hand, — 

This multitude of men disband. 

And lire at home in blissful ease. ** * p. 27, 28, 

I'he warlike father makes no answer to this exquisite address, 
but turns in silent scorn to the banner, 

* And his wet eyes are glorified, ’ 
and marches out at the head of his sons and retainers. 

Francis is very sad when left thus alone in the mansion — and 
still worse when he sees his sister sitting under a tree near the 
door. However, though < he cannot chuse but shrink and sigh, ’ 
he goes up to her and says, 

‘ Gone are they, — they have their desire ; 

And I with thee one hour will stay, 

To give thee comfort if I may. ” 

* He paused, her silence to partake. 

And long it was befi^.e he spake : 

Then, all at once, his thoughts turned round, 

And fervent words a passage found. 

Gone are they, bravely, though misled. 

With a dear Father at their head ! 

The Sons obey a natural lord ; 

The Father had given solemn word 
To noble Percy, — and a force 
Still stronger bends him to his course, 

Tallis said, our tears to-day may. fall 
As at an innocent funeral. 

In deep and awful channel runs 
Thij^sympathy of Sire and Sons ; 

Untried our Brothers were beloved, 

And now their faithfulness is proved ; 

For faithful we must call them, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. ’ p. 82, 33. 

After a great deal more as touching and sensible, he applies 
himself more directly to the unhappy case of bis hearer,— 
whom he thus judiciously comforts and flatters, 

* Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
To thee a woman, and thence weak ; 

Hope nothing, I repeat ; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly : 

’Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side, 

Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss : 
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But look not for me when I am gone, 

And be no farther wrought upon. 

Farewell aU wishes, all debate* ^ 

All prayers for this cause* or for that ! 

Weep* if that aid thee ; but deMnd 
Upon no help of outward friend ; 

Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. ' p. 36. 

It is impossible, however, to go regularly on with this goodly 
matter. — The Third Canto brings the Nortons and their banner 
to the bead quarters of the insurgent Earls; and describes the 
first exploits of those conscientious warriors, who took possession 
of the Cathedral of Durham, 

f Sang Mass, — ^and tore the book of Prayer, — 

And trod the Bible beneath their feet. ’ 

Elated by this triumph, they turn to the south. 

^ To London were the Chieftains li^nt ; 

But what avails the bold intent i 
A Royal army is gone forth 
To quell the Rising of the North ; 

They march with Dudley at their head, 

.And in seven days' space* wili to York be led !— 

And Neville was opprest with fear ; 

For* though he bore a valiant name* 

Hts heart was of a timid frame. * p. 53* 54. 

So they agree to march back again ; at which old Norton 
sorely afflicted — and Francis takes the opportunity to renew bis 
deliortations^but is again repulsed with scorn, and falls back 
to his station in the rear. 

The Fourth Canto shows Emily walking by the fish ponds* 
and arbours of Kylstone, in n fine moonshby ni|;ht, ^itb her 
favourite white Doe nqC far oifi 

< Yet die meek Creature was not free, 

Erewhile, from some perplexity : 

For thrice hath she approached, this day^ 
thought-bewildered £m3y. ’ p. 69. 

I^owev#, they are tolerably reconciled that evmiing ; and by 
and by, just a few minuUa after nine^ an old retaiMr of im 
house comes to comfort Jie^ smd is tent to lic^bw the host and 
In’ing back tidings of their success. — The worthy yeoman sets 
out ufth great alacrity ; but not having much ho^e, it would 
appear, of the cause, says to himself as he goes, 

* Grant that the moon which diines this night 
May guide them in a prudent flight ! ? p. 75. 

TUUgs however had already come to a still worse as 

K>et yerj briefly and ingeniously intiuidlos in tlic followii)|; 
Sne unn. 
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* Their flight the faif moon hiay not s^e ; 

For, from mid-hcaven, alreadf she 
Hath witnessed their captirity. * p* 75. 

They had made a rash assault^ it seems, on Barnard Castle^ 
and had been all made prisoners, and forwarded to Yt>rk for 
trial. 

The Fifth canto shows us Emily Watching on a command- 
ing height for the return of her faithful messenger ; who ac- 
cordingly arrives forthwith, and tells, ^ as gently as could be, ’ 
the unhappy catastrophe which he had come soon enough to wit- 
ness. The only comfort be can oiler is, that Fi'jncis is still a- 
Bve. 

* To take his life they have not dared. 

On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever ! 

Nor did he (such Heaven’s will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty seeing with clear sight. ’ p. 85. 

He then tells how the father and his eight sons were led out 
to execution; and how Francis, at his fither’s request, took 
their banner, and promised to bring it back to Bolton priory. 

The Sixth canto opens with the homeward pilgrimage of thU 
unhappy youth ; and there is son^ething so truly forlorn and 
tragical in his sitaation, that we should really have thought it 
difficult to have given an account uf it without exciting some de- 
gree of interest or emotion. Mr Wordsworth, however, re- 
^rves all his pathos for describing the whiteness of the pet doe, 
and disserting about her perplexities, and her high communiout 
*and participation of beaven\s grace ; and deals in this sort with 
the orphan son turning from the bloody scaffold of all his line 
witli their luckless banner in his hand. 

* He looked about like one betrayed : 

What hath he done f what promise made I 
Oh weak, weak moment { to what end 
Can such a vain oblation tend. 

And he the Bearer ?~Can he go 
Carrying this Instrument of woe, 

And find, find any where, a right 
To excuse him in hts Country's sight ? 

No, will not all Men deem the change 
A downward course, perverse and strange ' 

Here is it,— but how, when t must she, 

The unoffending Emily, 

Again this piteous object see > 

Such conflict long did he maintam 
Wiihiu himself, and found no rest ; 
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vndertnlcin^ the labour of revising the manuscripts for the press t 
but he has been at length induct to confide the task to his sod, 
whose taste for natural history appears to have rekindled the 
dormant ardour of the father. The successful exertions of Mr 
P. Huber in some of the higher departments of this science, 
have already been displayed in his Treatise on the ^conotttti of 
the Indigenous Species of Ants ; our Review of which will be 
found in VoL XXI., p. 143. 

The first volume of the work before us hod been written in 
the form of letters ; but the second assumes the more didactic 
shape of memoirs. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
there is still room for a more methodical arrangement of tho 
facts which it contains : for we find that many particulars and 
remarks relating to the same subjects, are often interspersed a- 
mong the difi'erent chapters, when a closer connexion would 
have given them additional value. In giving, therefore, an ac- 
count of this highly interesting volume, we shall not confine 
ourselves to the succession of chapters, but follow an order 
more strictly physiological than tlie one adopted by the author. 
We shall first take a review of the facts relating to the functions 
of secretion, reproduction, respiration, and sensation of bees; 
and afierwards nrocecd to consider the complicated questions 
which relate to tlieir instincts and acquired faculties. We shall 
also beg leave to refer to our former review for an account of 
the Icaaiiig ftatures in the natural history of this insect, as in- 
troductory to the subjects that are treated of in this volume. 

The origin of wax, the material with which bees construct 
rheir combs, had never been perfectly understood, although both 
chemists and naturalists had made repeated attempts to ascertain 
its properties and liistorj'. It was generally suppos{;d that this 
substance was in some way or other formed from, the pollen, or 
fecundating du^t of flowers ; or, as some have termed it, the fari- 
iia. Tlie proceedings of the bees in collecting and carrying oflT 
this pollen to their hives, and in laying up large stores of it in ma- 
gazines for future use, had been observed and detailed with the 
most scriipuious attention to accuracy by Reatunur, Maraldi, 
and other naturalists. It was evident from thegreat quantity 
they collect, that some important use was made ofit: and none 
suggested itself more naturally than its being the raw material 
wh^ce the wax was prepared. Reaumur had indeed noticed 
the great dilierence that eltisted between pollen and wax, but 
conceived tlmt the former was taken into the stomach, and 
converted by digestion into wax^ after which it was returned 
by the mouth in the form of a frothy liquid. Mr Arthur 
Pobbs, on the contrary, assened that wax was the excremen- 
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titioiis remains of the pdien after its digestion Oifd pasaaga 
ihrougli the aUmentary canal. * One of the members of the 
^ Sociel^ des Abeilles^ ’ established at a village called Petit 
Bautzen in Upper Uusatia, appears to have been the original 
.discoverer of the fact^ that wax is given out uiKler tlie horny 
scales of the abdomen. This curious circun)stance« which svaa 
stated cursorily in a 4eiter from Mr Wilhelmi to Mr Bonnet ia 
1768, without mencioaing the name of the author of the disco- 
very, was probably not deemed worthy of much attention, and 
seems to have been almost entirely lost sight of. It appears^ 
however, tliat Mr Duchet, in bis Culture efes AlieilleSf which is 
quoted by Wildman ip 1778, gave it as his opinion, that wax 
is formed of honey : as a proof of which he observes, that * he 
f has seen a comb broken in ji hive overset, which has been 
* repaired during bad weather, when the l^ees could not go a- 
^ broad in search of other material!*. ’ Wildman, in his Trea- 
tise on the Management of Bees, f Expressly states his having 
seen pieces of wax, in shape resembling the scales of a fish, at 
the. bottom of the hive, which he thinks must have been mould- 
ed in the body of the bee. Observations of a similar kind were 
afterwards made by Mr John Hunter, apparently without any 
knowledge of the conjectures of his predecessors ; and were pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1792. He there 
considers wax as an external i,ecretion of oil, formed between the 
scales of the abdomen of the insect. % Mr Huber does not ap- 
pear to have known the observations either of Duchet or of Wild- 
man cm this subject, although made long prior to those of Mr 
Hunter ; for be does not luludc to them, while he quotes the 
j/rhole passage from the latter. In 1793, Mr Huber’s observa- 
tions had led him to the same results as to the nature of the la- 
jnir.m under she abdominal scales : but he has prosecuted the 
inquiry relating to their origin much more successfully than any 
preceding writer. He has found that these lamina? are contain- 
ed in distinct receptacles on each side of the middle process of 
the scales : he has examined, with great care, the form and 
structure of these secreting cavities, which are met with only iu 
the working bees ; and which had escaped the s(u*utinizing eyes 
of Swammerdam. Their general shape is an irregular pentagon ; 
and the plates of wax being moiildeu in them, preserve accord- 
ingly this form. On piercing the membrane with which they 
are lined on the side next to the abdomen, a transparent fluid 

* * Philosophical Transactions XLVI. 536. 
f P. 44. ; Sd Edition. t Vol. f- 145. 
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WAS thrown out in a jet, which congealed on coolings *and in this 
state resembled wax, and was again melted on the application of 
heat. A number of comparative experiments were made with 
the substance contained in the pouches^ and the wax of fresh- 
made combs: a great similarity between these two substances 
was thus made out: the latter, however, appeared to be some- 
what more compound, having probably received some addition- 
al ingredient, while employed as the material for building. The 
secreting function of the membrane on the inner surface of the^e 
cavities uras farther evinced by a more minute examination of iu 
structure, which exhibited a number of folds, forming a hexa- 
gonal network, very analogous to the inner coat of tnc second 
stomach of ruminating quadrupeds. A very elaborate anatomi- 
cal description of these organs is given in a letter at the end of 
this volume. 

Although it was thus ascertained that wax is a secreted ani- 
mal substance, it still remained to determine what vrere the cir- 
cumstances that give occasion to this secretion ; and especially 
whether it was the product of any particular kind of food. The 
opinion of Reaumur, that it was formed from pollen elaborated 
in the stomach, and thrown up again into the mouth, was dis- 
countenanced by the observation, that when fresh swarms take 
up their abode in empty hives, they do not collect pollen, and 
yet they construct combs $ while, on the other hand, the bees of 
old hives, where all the combs are completed, are seen to bring 
home large quantities of pollen. In order to determine thi:« 
point with greater precision, many experiments were instituted 
by the author. A fresh swarm was confined, with a sufficient 
allowance of honey and water, in an empty hive. In tins situa- 
tion, although they could have no access to pollen, yet at the 
end of five aays, they had constructed five combs of the purest 
wax. When these combs were withdrawn, and the bees replac- 
ed in the hive, they renewed their toil with unabated industry, 
and had soon replaced tlie combs by others. I'iicse last were 
again taken from them ; but the patient and indefatigable insects 
still persevered in their labours, and began them aire^, although 
five times in succession their works were no sooner completeii 
than carried off; and although, during the whole of this time, 
they were fed only on honey and water. On the other hand, 
bies that were in a similar state of confinement, and were sup- 
plied only with fruit and with pollen, had, in the course of eight 
days, produced no wax whatever, and of course had formed no 
combs. In order to prove that it was the saccharine principle 
alone, and not any accidental admixture of particles of wax, 
wliich might be contained in the honey that ailbrdcd the pabii- 
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him for this secretion, the bees, still confined, were supplied 
with syrup made by dissolving Canary sugar in water j and com- 
parative experiments were made in another hive where the bees 
w’ere fed on honey. It was found that the former produced wax 
even sooner, and in larger quantity than the latter. It was fur- 
ther completely ascertained, that in the old hives the honey is 
w'arehoused, and that in the new hive? it is consumed and con- 
verted into wax. The works always advance rapidly when the 
weather and the state of vegetation admit of a plentiful harvest 
of honey, — but are intenaipted whenever rain, cold winds, a de- 
ficiency of flowers, or a very dry season, prevent the bees from 
collecting it. 

Mr Huber has observed that there are two sets of bees in every 
hive : the one, who devour large quantities of honey, take upon 
themselves the office of furnishing wax, and of building the 
combs ; the other, who collect the honey and immediately dis- 
pose of what tliey have collected to the former, retaining only a 
quantity sufficient for their own nourishment. Dissection show- 
^ that the stomach of the former class, which he calls the wax- 
making bees, is much more capacious than that of the latter^ 
which tie denominates the nursing-bees, as it appears to be their 
peculiar province to tend upon the eggs and larvae. By putting 
a ]iarticu1ar mark upon those belonging to one class tt was found 
that, in performing their several ta<ks, neither of them ever en- 
croached on the province of the other : so remarkable is the ex- 
tent to which the principle of the division of labour is carried 
among individuals of the same original formation : for it ap- 
pears that the power of forming wax is common to both, from 
riie circumstance that a small quantity is really found in the re- 
ceptacles of the nursing-bees. 

In the forc^ing experiments, the bees had borne their con- 
finement without betraying the least impatience ; but, on ano- 
ther occasion, ivhen they were shut up together with a brood of 
eggs and larvm, and could have no access to pollen, though they 
tvere supplied abundantly with honey, they manifested strong 
symptoms of uneasiness and of rage, at being kept prisoners. 
Fearful of what might be the consequence of prolonging this 
.state of tumult, the author allowed them to escape in the even- 
ings, when it was too late in the day to collect provisions. The 
bees, therefore, returned home very soon after. This was re- 
peated for five days successively ; and, on examining the hive 
at the end of that lime, it was found that the larvae had perish- 
ed, and that the jolly with which they had been surrounded on 
tlieir introducuon into the hive, hail disappeared. The same 
Lees were then supplied with a fresh brood, together with por- 
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tions of a comb stored with pollen. Their hefaariour was now 
very different i they eagerly scisted upon the pollen, and immc« 
diately conveyed it to their young ; order was reestablished^ in the 
colony ; the larvae went through their usual transformations | 
royal cells were completed and closed with wax ; every thing 
went on prosperously, and the bees showed no desire to quit 
their habitation. Nothing seems more complete than the evi- 
dence furnished by these experiments as to the origin of wax, 
and the very different destination of pollen from that which had 
hitherto been assigned to it. 

Oo the subject of the sex of working bees, which has given 
rise to so much speculation and controversy, arvery curious an* 
atomical discovery has been made, which must set this question 
for ever at rest. By adopting a peculiar method of dissection^ 
Miss Jurine, the daughter of the distinguished naturalist of Ge- 
neva, has been enabled to bring into view the ovaria of the work- 
ing-bee, which are pcriectlv analogous in their form, situation, 
and structure to those of the queen- boe, excepting that no ova 
could be dispnguished in them* The occasional fecundity of a 
few of the working bees, a fact obstrved by Riem, is now in 
perfect conformity with tlie great discovery oi' bchirach : and e- 
very anomaly in the sexual theory of this insect, about which 
there has b^n so much dispute, is completely cleared away. 
Analogous facts have been ascertained witn regard to the lium- 
blc*bee and the wasp. The workers among the latter have been 
detected by Mr Perrot in the act of laying eggs ; and these, like 
the eggs of bees in like circumstances, were univert^ally found to 
produce males. The history of the ant tribe likewise affords 
parallel instances of the sexual functions being exercised by those 
individuals that are vulgarly denominated neuters-- ' 

As connected with the pnysiology of bees, we snail in the next 
place give an account of the author’s researches with regard to 
their respiration, which is the subject of a very long dapter. 
Doubts have often arisen as to tlie absolute necessity of this 
function in many of the tribes of inferior insects, which are ob- 
served frequently to occupy situations that hardly admit of any 
renewal of air. Suri), indeed, appears to be tne condition of 
bees inhabiting a hive, of which the usual capacity is not above 
one or two cubic feet. In this confined space, are lodged fre- 
(piently twenty or thirty thousand bees, in a state of higli ani- 
mal activity, and preserving a very elevated temperature. The 
orily entrance into the hive is in the lower part, the situation, of 
nil others, theieast favourable to the escape of heated air ; and 
even this passage is frequently much obstructed by crowds of 
bees, whkn are passing in and out during the heats of summer. 
Evci^ othpr aperture is strictly closed up by the bees them- 
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selves ; and ill addition, the hive is often covered over by the 
farmer with a coating of mortar* A lighted taper, enclosed in 
a glass^ball of similar dimensions, and with an opening on the 
side, of the same size as the door of the hive, goes out in a few 
minutes for want of a due circulation of air. How then, do bees, 
under similar circumstances, sup|:mrt life, if life require the un- 
interrupted continuance of respiration ? The universal law, 
which the multiplied experiments of Spallanzani bad so well e-< 
stablished, appeared in this instance to be violated. Before at- 
tempting, however, to discover the cause of such a deviation, 
it was necessary to ascertain, with more precision, whether the 
anomaly w^as real; or apparent only. With this view, Mr Hu- 
ber engaged in a series of experiments, which did away all doubt 
of the fact, that respiration was really carried on by bees. They 
fell into a state of asphyxia in the vacuum of an air pump ; and 
also, when confined in close vessels with a limited quantity of 
atmospheric air. In the latter case, the oxygen was found to 
be almost totally consumed. The admission of common air in 
both cases restored their animation, if the experiment had not 
been too long protracted ; and the introduction of oxygenous 
gas was still more cfiectual in promoting their recovery. ^Vlien 
confined in a given quantity of oxygenous gas, they were en- 
abled to live for a period eight times longer than in common air. 
They perished speedily in carbonic acid, azotic, or hydrogenous 
gases. When previously rendered torpid, by surrounding with 
ice the vessel that contained them, they were totally unaffected 
by immersion during three hours in these same defeterious ga- 
ses ; and when removed and revived by the warmth of the hand, 
they appeared to have suffered no injury ; which proves, tfiat, 
in a torpid state, respiration, as w^ell as the other vital func- 
tions, is conjpetely suspended. Analogous experiments were 
tried on the eggs, the larvae, and the nymphae, with similar re- 
sults; excepting that the effects of respiration were less consider^ 
able in these early periods of existence : thus, the larvae con- 
sumed more oxygen than the eggs, and the nympbae more than 
the larvas; and the nymphas were the most easily destroyed by 
a suspension of tliis process. 

By immersing different portions of the body of a bee in wa- 
ter, Mr Hubei: next ascertained, that respiration was carried on 
by means of the stigmata opening on the corselet $ and that if 
may be maintainecL perfectly well, if only one of these be lef 
open. When wholly immersed in water, the play of these stig 
mata becomes evident by the appearance of bubbles of air, whic* 
for some time remain attached to their orifices, and which arb 
alternately absorbed and repelled several times betbre they ace 
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quire sufficient size to enable them to rise to the surface. In 
this way, also, the author dctectei! the existeticc of stigmata, 
which had escaped the observation of Swammerdam. 

The next step was to analyze the air of the hive, and ascer- 
tain whether it was vitiated in the same manner os when 
bees were confined in close vessels. Mr Seiinebicr assisted the 
author in this examination ; die air was found by the eudiome- 
ter to differ but slightly from atmospheric air in purity. Could 
it be supposed, then, that there existed in any part of the hive 
a power of giving out oxygen ? Experiment showed, that nei- 
ther wax nor pollen had any such property. It was evident, in- 
deed, that if such were the case, the door of a hi\c might be 
dosed without detriment to its inhabitants. This experiment 
was tried ; and we shall give it witiiout abridgment, as it was at- 
tended with a circumstauce that led to die discovery of the wlioic 
mystery. 

* 11 ne s’agissoit que de renfermer cxactement ces mouches duns 
une ruche dont les parois transparentes perinettroient d’ol>scrver ce 
qui sc*passoit a I'int^rieur ; j’y consacrai rcs^aim logc dans le recipi- 
ent tubule. 

^ L*activit6 et I’abondancc regiioit dans cette peupladc ; lorsqu'oii 
cn approchoit a dix pas on entendoit un bourdonnement tres-furt. 
Nous choisimes pour Pcx6cution de notre projet un jour de pluie, 
afin que toutes les abeillcs fussent rcunis dans leur habitation. L’ex- 
p£riencc commen^a a trois heures, nous fernriames Ja portc avec ex- 
actitude, et nous observumes, non sans une sorte d’angoisse, les cf- 
fets de cette cl6ture rig<jureuse. 

‘ Ce nc fut qu’au bout d*un quart d'heure que les abeilles com- 
mencerent a inanifestcr quelque malaise ; ju«que>lu elics avoient pa- 
rii ignorer leur emprisonuement ; mais alors tous lours tfavaux fu- 
rent suspendus, et la ruche changea enticrenricnt d’lfSpect. On 
entendit bientot un bruit extraordinaire d.ms son i'nterieur ; toutes 
les abeilles, celJes qui couvroient la face des gateaux, comme col- 
ics qui ctoient rcunies en grappes, quittant leurs occupations, frap- 
perent IVir de leurs ailes avee une agitation extraordinaire. Cette 
effervescence dura environ dix minutes. Le roouvement des ailes 
devint par degres moins continu ct moins rapicie. A trois heurcs 
trente-sept minutes les ouvricres avoient cnticucment perdu leurs 
forces : ellcs nc pouvoient plus se cramponiuT avec leurs janibcs, et 
leur chute suivit de pres cet 6tat de langucur. 

*JLe nombre des abeilles defaillantes alloit en croissant, la tabic 
en etoit jonchce ; des millicrs d’ouvrieres ct de males tomboient an 
fond de la ruche ; il n’en resta pas une sculc ^^ur les gateaux, trois 
minutes plus ta/d toutc la peuplade fut asphyxioV. La ruche se re- 
froidit tout d'un coup, et du terme du vingt-huit degres la temper- 
ature descciylit au niveau de celle de I’air exterieur.^ 

f {^QUf esjp^rames rendre la vie et la chaleur aux abeillcs asphy^ 
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xi^es, en ]eur donnant un air plus pur : on ouvrit la porte de la ruche 
ainsi que le robinet fix^ sur la tubuturc du recipient. L’efTet du 
courai^ qui s'etablit alors ne fut pas Equivoque ; en peu de minutes 
los ubeilies furent en ctat de respirer; les anneaux de leur abdomen 
rcprirent Icur jeu ; dies se inirent simultanement a baitre des ailes, 
circonstance bieu remarquable* et qui avoit d^a eu lieu, comme. 
nous Tavons dit, au moment ou la privation de Tair exterieur avoit 
commence a sc taire scntir dans la ruche. Bient6t Ics abeilles re- 
rnontcTent sur leurs gateaux, la tem|)erature s’deva au degre ou ces 
insectes savent Fentretenir habitudlement, et a quatre heures I'ordre 
lat Tctabli dans lour demcure. Cette experience prouvoit indubita- 
blement ^ue les abeilles n'avoient dans leur ruche aucun moyen de 
supplcer a Fair qui venoit du dehors. * p. 335 — 337. 

It was proved by this experiment, that the air of the hive 
was renewed from without, since the bees had perished when it 
was closed. After man}' fruitless ronjeclures as to the mode in 
which this renewal took place, it occurred to the author, that 
the vibration of the win^s observed in the experiment, and 
which v/sLs accompanied by a loud humming sound, might be 
instrumental in ijiis change. The wings are agitated with a ra- 
pidity that renders them invisible, except at the extremities of 
the arcs of vibration, wlxich arc equal to a complete quadrant 
of a circle ; and the bees remain all the while firmly fixed by 
their feet to the table, so that tlie progressive motion of flying, 
which w'ould take place were they at liberty, by the reaction of 
the air, is prevented : the whole force of the wings is therefore 
exerted on the air, w'hich is thus impelled in a continued stream. 
This current is very sensible on approaching the hand to a bee, 
^which is thus perfonning the part of a ventilator. 

During fine weather in summer, a certain number of bees are 
always seen vibrating their wrings before the dot>r of the hive ; 
but if the interior of a glass hive be inspected, it will be seen 
that a still greater number are engaged in this duty on the floor 
of the hive. These bees have their heads turned towards the 
iloor, while those on the outside have their heads from the door; 
so that both cooperate in producing a current of air in the same 
direction. 

‘ On diroit que ces mouches se placent symetriquement pour s’e- 
venter plus ‘d I’aise ; dies forment alors des files qui aboutissent 
I'entree de la^uche, et sonc qoelquefois dispo&t^es cotnme autant 
de rayons dive^ens ; inais cet ordre n’est point regulier, il est dd 
probablemenc a lui^cessite ou les abeilles qui s*6venteDt sont de 
faire jplace a celle^ui vont et viennent, et doiit la course rapide les 
force a se ranger a la file pour n’etre pas heurtees eS culbut6es a cha- 
que instant. . V 

* Quelquefois plus de vingt abeilles s’^ventent au bs d’unc ruche ; 
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dans d’aatres momens lenr nombte est pids cireonscrit; (tltaeine 
4 *el!es fait jooer aiies plus oa moins long-tems : nous en avcmt 

s’^venter ptfndant iringt-cinq minutes ; dans cette interval^ eilea 
Tie se posoient point, ihais elles sembioient qtielqaefois repretidre ha<* 
leine en sutpendaUt la vibration de leurs aiies pour un instant indi^' 
visible : aus&itftt qu’elles cessent de s’eventer, d’autres les reiUplaccnt, 
^sorte quM n ’7 a jamais d^ntefruption dans le bdordoUnement 
d*ane ruche bien peupl^e. ’ p. 342. 

By means of light pieces^ of paper suspended from a threndp 
it was ascertained, as mi^ht have been expected, that a double 
current took place, of which the strength was proportioned to 
the number of inhabitants in the hive. This ventilating pro- 
cess, which is indicated by a bumming sound within the hive, is 
continually going on, both in summer and winter ; and indeed 
appears sometimes more active in the depth of winter, than when 
Che external temperature is more moderate. 

In order to ascertain whether the assigned cause was adequate 
to the production of the whole of the olkerved effect, an artifi- 
cial ventilator, coiiMsting of a small windmill of tin, with eigh- 
teen vanes, which could be made to turn round by machinery, 
was adapted to an aperture in the bottom of a glass cylinder, 
which was closed at both ends, after a lighted taper had been in- 
troduced. The taper continued to burn as well as in the open 
air, so long as the ventilator was kept in motion ; and went out 
when this motion was not given to it. 

The author next inquires into the immediate cause which 
mompts the insect to perform the actions above dcscrilied. 
This he conceives to be the sensation of heat, and the presence 
of vitiaied air. 

* L*id6e la plus simple qui s’offrii a nous fut que les abeilles ne 
s*event(iieut qu’afin de se procurer urie sensation de fiaicheur, et une 
experience nous couvirquic effectivement que ce motif pouvoit £cre 
Tune des causes immediates de la ventil.ition. 

* On ouvrit le volet d^une ruche vicree, les rayons do soleil dar- 
doient sur les gateaux couvertes d’abeilles ; bien tot celles qui ressen- 
tirent trop vivement Pinfluence de la chaleur commenc^nt a boor- 
donner, tandis que celles qui se trouvoient encore a I’ombre demeu* 
rcreni tranquilles. 

* Une observation qu’on peut fatre tout les jours confirme .le rc- 
sultat de cette exp 6 nence : les abeilles qui composfnt ces grappes 
qu’oQ l(*it au-devant des ruches pendant IVm 6 , incoihmodces par Tar- 
deur du srdeil, s’evenlent alors avee be.iuconp d^’^nergie ; mais si un 
corps quelc' ^'que portc son ombre sur une pirsie de la grappe, la 
ventilatioii ce«.sy'dans la region obscure, tandis quMle continue dans 
Ccjlc qui est ecaaii 6 e er rechauffee par le soleil.* p. SST* 

* On quelques abeilles de leur ruche en les attirant avec 

/ 
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dn mkil, puts on approchoit d’elles du coton tremp^ dans Tcsprit de 
yin pendant qu’elles manfreoient, il falloit le mettre pr^s de 
pour qm’il les incominoddt; mais alors Teffet n’en etoit pas dooteoxt 
les abeilles s’^cartoient en agitant lenrs ailes, elles se rapprochoient 
ensuite pour prendre leur nourriture. Lor&qu’elles 6toient bien ^ta- 
blies on reconifnen 9 oit l*exp6rience> elles s’^artoient de nouveaa> 
mais sans recirer toot a fait leur trompe ; elles se contentoient de 
battre les ailcs en mangeant. * p. S59. 

It is a rcmorkable fact, that the drones, though they appear 
to be affected by strong odours in an equal degree with the work- 
ing-bees, have never recourse to the same exj)^ient. This mode 
of ventilation, by the action of the wings, is a process peculiar 
to the working bees ; and the drones, in ^is as in other instan- 
ces, participate in none of the active labours of the hive ; and,' 
independently of the part they perform in impregnation, are 
merely frvges consuniere natu 

Two chapters are occupied with observations relative to the 
senses. M. Huber asserts, that we have no positive proof of 
the existence of the sense of hearing in bees; although the com- 
mon method practised by the country people, of preventing the 
escape of a swarm by loud noises, is founded on a contrary sup- 
position. They undoubtedly possess great powers of vision with 
regard to remote objects ; for the^ distinguish the situation of 
their own hive from considerable distances, and fly towards it in 
a perfectly straight line, with the rapidity of an arrow. But it 
is in tlie accuracy of the sense of touch, more particularly, iliac 
they excel other insects. The antennae are the principal or- 
gans of this sense ; and it is by the help of these instruments 
that, while secluded from the light, they construct their combs, 
replenish their magazines, feed and watch over the larvae, ascer- 
tain the presence of the queen, and minister to all her wants» 
Their taste is probably the least developed of their senses, the 
bee appearing to have very little discrimination in the qualities 
of its food or drink. For the purpose of quenching thirst, they 
frequently choose the most stagnant or putrid water, and ne- 
glect the jmrest dew drops. Honey is the great object of at- 
traction, wierever it may be found ; and it is sought for even 
in the mosi acrid, foetid, or poisonous flowers : It is known to 
differ remark^lv in different districte, or when collected at dif- 
ferent times oNhe year ; and in many parts of America it oc- 
casionally partala|^f the deleterious qualities of the plants from 
which it was obtjmcxl. Quantity, and not quality, appears al- 
ways to be the motive of preference in their ^ection of the 
flowers they visit. They appear in this to be guiaed altogether 
by the sense of smell, which must be very subtle, fij^m the great 
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distances at \chich they can perceive the presence of saccharine 
fiubs||nces. This was ascertained by several direct experiments, 
in which honey was concealed in boxes with small holes, /lot nl- 
lowinjr of a sijnrht of the contents, but admitting; of the escape of 
a small j>ortion of the odorous effluvia. When small valves of 
card were adjusted to these holes, the bees, after going round 
the boxes, and examining every part, discovered the contrivance, 
and readily found means to raise the valves, so as to get at the 
honey. 

Another proof of intellect was afforded by some bees, which, 
during the autumn, had lieen supplied with a quantity of honey 
placed on an open window. The honey hafl been removed, 
and the shutters had continued closed during the whole of the 
ensuing winter: but in the spring, when the window was again 
opened, the bees were seen to return to the same spot where 
they had before bc^n entertained, although no honey had since 
been put there. The lapse of several months, therefore, had 
not obliterated the memory of their former adventure. The 
author has endeavoured to ascertain the scat of smell, concern- 
ing which, as relating to insects in general, so much diversity 
of opinion has existed. A hair pencil dipped in oil of turpen- 
tine, to which bees have a strong aversion, was presented suc- 
cessively to different parts of the body of a bee that was occu- 
pied in sipping honey. Although brought in succession near 
every part of the abdomen, and trunk, including the stigmata, 
it did not occasion the least disturbance to the bee, until it 
came to the neighbourhood of the mouth, when the insect im- 
mediately quitch the honey, and set about ventilating itself vio- 
lently, but in a short time renewed its meal. Oil of rosemary 
produced similar effects still more quickly. It i» presurhed from 
this experiment, that the organ of smell is situated somewhere 
either in the mouth or its appendages ; and this is corroborated 
by repeating the experiments upon bees whose mouths had been 
plugged up with paste, which w^as allowed to dry before they 
were set at liberty. While the organ remained thus obstructed, 
the bees appeared to be totally insensible to all odours, even to 
those for which they usually evinced the most violcmt aversion : 
they even showed no repugnance in walking alon^ the pencils 
impregnated with the poisonous fluids. Althoug|}‘^niuch affect- 
ed by The effluvia of turpentine and other csse/Hial oils, as ^Iso 
by tiie vapours of powerful chemical agentSjF^niich as the nitrous 
und muriatic acids, ammonia and alcohol, ttiey arc but little 
incommoded the smell of musk, and appear to be perfectly 
indifferent t^'tliat of assafoctida, devouring honey«that is mixed 
with it with/as much avidity as usual. 'Dicy manifest a strong 
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antipathy to camphor; but they are capable of overcoming their 
dislike, by the stronger attraction of honey, which they will en- 
tirely 4^ink up, though with some deliberation, when its surface 
has been sprinkled over with camphor. In another experiment 
it was ascertained that the vapour of alcohol was fatal to them 
wlien they were subjected to its influence in a confined space: 
although a large spider, under bimilar circumstances, did not 
appear to suffer. 

I'he odour of the poison which accompanies the sting of the 
bee, produces a re:narkable effect on these insects, — awakening 
their choier, and exciting tliem to immediate acts of hostility. 

* Nous mirries quelques abeilies dans un tube de verre ferm^ seu- 
lexKimt k Pune Je ncs extreriiites, nous les times engourdir k denn 
pour quVlle'. ne pusseut pas sortir par le bout qui fetoit resic ouvert. 
On lt\s ram;ria ei. suite par degrds, en les exposant au soldi. On in- 
trouuisit apics cela dans le tube un cpi de blc, et Ton irrita les abeil- 
les en les touchant avec ses barbes ; toutes tircrent leurs aiguillou et 
dcs gouttes de venin parurent a I’extremitc de ces dards. 

‘ Leur premiers signes de vie furent done des demonstrations de 
colc'^e, et je ne doute pas qu’elles ne sefussent enferrees les unes les 
HUtres, ou jett^s sur I'observateur, si elles eussent etc en liberty : 
mais dies ne pouvoient ni se mouvoir, ni sortir malgic mol du tube 
dans lequel jc les avois placces. 

* Je les pris une a une avec des plnces, et je les enfermai dans un 
recipient pour qu*elles ne trcublassent pas mon experience. Elies 
avoient laissc dans le lube luie odeur d^sagreable* ct e'etoit celle da 
venin qu’elles avoient darci6 contre ses parois interieures. Je pte* 
sentai son extrdnitc ouveKe a des abeilies qui ctoient groupces au 
devant de leur ruche. Ces n:oiiches s’agiterent dcs qu’elles senti- 
ment Todcur du venin; mais retie emotion ne ful pas celle de la 
crainte ; elle nous prouverent lour colere de la nieme manicre quo 
dans la pveinicft epreuve. 

‘ II y a done dcs odcuis qui n’agissent pas seulement sur le phy- 
sique de ces insectes, mais qui prodiiisent jusqu’a un certain point 
sur eux uiie impression morale. ’ p. 3S7* 

Tfic aiuhor has next attempted to investigate the principles 
of a variel^ of coinpliratetl actions exliibited by these insects, 
which havLjiithcrto been seldom nuide the subject of philosc^ 
phical inqul-y, but whieh are contemplated by the vulgar with 
blind adniif^ion, while the passive curiosity of the naturalist is 
satiufied witn^ferring them to the inscrutable agency of in- 
stinct. How mL it may be asked, are bees influenced by the 
mere impics.'-i'.osj? their senses? how far are they under the 
direct giiidaiice of appetite ? What is the naiu^, and the de- 
gree Ci internal facilities which wear so mich the scn> 

pla^cp of rtdSon, and which would seem to impl^a knowledge 
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cf various relations among externa] objects, an anticipation of 
future event's, and a power of combining means for the accom- 
plisiinient of particular purposes ? What variations of qpiuiuct 
do they exhibit under (iiversities of external circumstances; to 
what extent are they capable of profiling from experience; and 
what is the oriuin of those social habits which so eminently dis- 
tinguish them above all the other insect tribes ; and which im- 
ply a mutual ('(K>peratioii for objects of general utility, and a 
subdivisioz'. of labour conducing fnaterially to the advancement 
of those objects ? In this wide and difficult field of inquiry, 
Mr Huber has selected a few of the more striking features in 
the economy of bees, as particularly susceptible of illustration. 
When they have lost their queen, it is now well established that 
they select out of the young larvae in the Iiive some individuals, 
which, by a particular process of nourishment and education, 
they convert into so many new queens. The rationale of this 
part of their conduct deserves especially to be examined. The 
utility, nay the absolute necessity, of their so doing, ffir the fu- 
ture prosperity and even existence of the colony, is sufficiently 
manifest : but what is the immediate principle or motive which 
loads them to take such a step ? If it were the mere absence 
of the queen, tliey should set about the formation of royal cells 
loimediately on their being sensible that they had lost her: but 
a considerable time clnpiics before they determine upon this pro- 
ceeding. What happens on these occasions cannot be better 
conveyed than izi the descriptive style of the author ; 

< Lorsqu’on enicve une reine a sa ruche natale, les abeilles n’en 
paroissent pas d’abord s*en apercevoir ; les travaux de tout genre 
se soutienneut, I’ordre ec la tranquillity ne sont point. troubles: ce- 
n’est cpi'ane heure apres le depart de la reine que I’inquietudiP com- 
mence a se manifester parmi les ouvrieres ; le sotn des petits ne sem- 
ble plus les occuper, elles vont et viennent avec vivacite ; nuis ces 
piemiers symptOmes d’agitation ne se font pas sentir a la foU dans 
routes les parties de la ruche. Ce n’est d’abord que sor une seule 
portion d’un gateau que Ton commence a les apercevoir ; les abeilles 
wgitees sortent bient6c du petit cercle qu’elles parcourc^ent, ec lors* 
qu’elles rencontrent leurs compagnes elles croisent muti/rUement leurs 
antennes, et les ft-appent Icgdremcnt. Les abeilles nui rei nvent 
I’impression de ces coups d’anCennes s’agitent a leur tqjr et portent 
ailleurs le trouble et la confusion ; le de^ordre dans une 

progressi^i rapide, il gagne la face opposee du ra^n, et enfin toute 
ia peuplaoe ; on voit mors les ouvrieres couriri^^ les gateaux, s’en- 
trechoquer, se prycipiter vers la porte et sortir leur ruche avec 
jmpetuosite ; de la elles se rypandent tout a I’entour, elles rentrent 
et sortent a wusieurs reprises, le bourdonnement est ares-grand dans 
la ruche, il jugmente avec Tagitation des abeilles ce desordre dure 
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environ deui ou trois heuresy rarement quatre on cinq, tnais jamais 
d^avantage. 

^ Quelle impression pent causer et arr^ter cette eflervescence ; 
pourqiKfi les abeilles reviennent-elles par degr6 a leur ctat nature^ 
et reprennent-ellcs de i*int6r6t pour tout ce qui sembloit leur 6tre 
dcvenu indifferent ? Fourquoi un mouvement spontane les ramene 
t-il vers leurs petits quMles avoient abandonnes pendant quelques 
heures ? Qu^est-ce qui leur inspire ensuite I’idee de visiter ces larves 
de diffi^rens figes et de faire choix parmi elles des sujets qu’clles doi- 
vent Clever a la dignity de reines I 

* Si on visite cette ruche vingt-qoatre heures apres le depart de 
la mere commune, on verra que les abeilles ont travaillc a reparer 
leur peite ; on distingnera ai&ement ceux de leurs sieves qu’elles ont 
destin^ k devenir reines ; cependant a cette 6poque la forme des cel- 
lules qu*ik occupent n*a 'point encore ete alteree ; mats ces alveoles 
qui sont toujonrs au nomhre de ceux du plu'^ petit diametre se font 
deja remarquer par la quantice de bouillie quails renferment : ils en 
condennent alors infiniment plus que les berceaux des Urves ouv- 
ricres. II resulte de cette abundance de matiere alimentaire que les 
larves choisies par les abeilles pour remplacer un jour leur reine, au 
lieu d’etre log^s au fond de Palveole dans lequel elles sont nees» 
sont pl.icees tout aupres de son orifice. 

* Cest probablement pour les amener la que les abeilles accu* 
mulent la bouillie ou pat6e derniere elles, et qu^elles leur font un lit 
si 6lev^ ; ce qui prouve que ce tas de bi.uillie ne sert point a leur 
nourriture ; car on le retrouve encore tout entier dans les cellules 
quand le ver est descendu dans le prolongement pyramidal par le- 
quel les ouvrieres terminent leur logement. 

* On peut done connoitre les larves destinees a donner des reines 
par i'aspect des cellules qu’clies habitent avant mSme que celles-ci 
sryent eie elargees, et qu’elies ayent acquis une forme pyramidale. 
D’apies cet observation, il etolc facile de s^assurer au bout de vingt- 
quatre heures si’les abeilles avoient pric le pard de remplacer leur 
reine. ’ p. 396. 

A difficulty that occurs on the very threshold of this inquiry, 
is to explain the mode in wide!) nil the bees become apprized of 
the absence of their queen. Do they collect this knowledge by 
the intormsMon of the sight, the smdl, the touch, or of some 
unknown seise ; and huw is the new4« communicated from one 
to another till it becomes general throughout the hive ? In or- 
der to eluci'ijjnt(‘ this subject, the following experiment was made. 
A hive was (Sudecl into two separate compartments, by the 
quick iiitroductmu of a lattice, of which llic wires were too 
close to admit of ^y bee parsing through the intcrsticc^i, but 
allowed of a free circulation of air between the .two divisioih-, 
while the escape of the bees at the doors was prevw.ted in a way 
that did not impede the passage of air. Great agityion prevail- 
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pd in that division of the hive which was deprived of its queen ; 
but in the course of two hours it subsided, and in a few days the 
bees had commenced the construction of three royal cells. From 
that moment these bees conducted themselves as the fnhabit- 
ants of a separate colony, never associating with their former 
companions ; and Iiaving soon acquired a queen of their own, 
were thus completely independent of their former queen. Nei- 
ther the sight nor the smell could in this instance have led to the 
knowledge that the queen, which was so near at hand, was un- 
able to cross over to that part of the hive which had thus been 
insulated. That the absolute contact of the queen was necessa- 
ry to their being assured of her presence, wa^. proved by an ex- 
periment, in which she was separated from the other bees by a 
thin lattice, which admitted the antennm of the bee to pass 
th rough « though it was too close for the passage of the whole 
head. Under these circumstances, no disturbance took place 
in the hive; the labours were not interrupted; and a constant 
intercourse was kept up with the queen through the medium of 
the nntennm. 

♦ Ce qu il 7 eut de tres-remarquable pendant la r^losion de cette 
leinc, c*est le moyen que Ics abeilles employ crent pourcommnniquer 
avec clle : iin nombre infini d’antennes pass^es au travers de la grille, 
et jouant cn tous sens nc permettoient pas de douter qoc Ics ouvricres 
ne fussent occupC‘es de leur ro^re commune ; cellc-ci r6pondoit illeiir 
empressement de la maniere la plus marquee, car elle etnit presque 
toujours cramponnee centre la grille, croisant sesantennes aveccelles 
qui la cherchoient si evidemment ; les abeilles s’efForcerent de Tat- 
tirer au milieu d’ellcs, leurs jambes pass6es au travers du grillage, 
saisissoient cel les de la reine, et les tenoient avec force ; on vit xneme 
plusieurs fois leur trompe traverser les mailles du fil de fer et notrfe 
captive nourrie par ses sujeites depuis Pinterieur dela ruche. '^.407. 

The same experiment repeated with a double fattice, with an 
interval too great to admit of the antennae reaching to the space 
beyond, was attended with all the perturbation which ensues on 
the loss of a queen, and led immediately to the construction of 
royal cells. The importance of the antenna* is further shown 
by* the consequences which result from their ainputnl^n. When 
deprived of these organs, the bee appears to have Ic^t all its for- 
mer instinct ; it desists from its labours, remains al the bottom 
of the hive, seems nttracted only by the light, ^!il takes the 
first opportunity of quitting the hive, nevermore to reliirn. 
That thl^antenr:n; are the principal sub'^titu^i for the seii'-ie of 
sight, appears from t!ie iipe they make of'thci^dnring lh«? night, 
wlien they gUf rcl the door of tlic hive from the entrance of 
moths which/^c flitliering around. It is curious t4> observe with 
what bkill l|(}C rnolli avails ilbcif of t!:c imperfect vision of the. 
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bee, \vhen not assisted \>y strong day light; and what scrutiniz- 
ing activity the bees exert in discovering the presence of so dan- 
gerous an enemy. The vigilant sentinels parade in circles round 
their habitation, expanding their antennae to the full extent, and 
moving them incessantly on either side. Destruction awaits the 
luckless moth that comes within their reach. Aware of the dan- 
ger, the latter displays considerable dexterity in avoiding the 
slightest contact, and in surreptitiously gliding between the sen- 
tinels, who are stationed to intercept it. 

The singular art displayed by bees in the construction of the 
combs, has often attracted the attention of philosophers, and 
has given rise to .much speculation among mathematicians as 
well as naturalists. A structure which appeared as a model of 
perfection, uniting the advantages of strength and economy of 
materials, and satisfying every condition of a refined geometri- 
cal problem, was contemplated with a degree of admiration that 
drew off the attention from the physical means employed in its 
execution ; although it is evident, that without understanding 
these, all our reasonings on the principles from which so curi- 
ous a species of architecture results, must ho vague and hypo- 
thetical. Buffbn has advanced with much confidence a theoryt 
which may account in a plau^ble and summary manner for some 
of the appearances ; but notliing shows more clearly the insuf- 
ficiency of the most brilliant imagination, even when united 
with extensive knowledge, towards explaining the hidden pro- 
rcfises of nature, if una'^sisted by the careful observation of facts, 
than the very erroneous views entertained cm these subjects, by 
this specious and eloquent writer. No naturalist, indeed, prior 
to Ilubcr, had ever been able to see the bee actually al work, 
and to follow up the several steps of the operation, lleaumur, 
whose diligence* was unrivalled, and whose sober judgment never 
ventured to form conclusions with regard to facts without the 
support of actual observation, acknowledged that he had not 
seen enough of the proceedings of these insects, w'hile they were 
engaged in building th.eir habitations, to satisfy himself of the 
justnev*^ of hN own ronjeetttres. (tJuss hives, of any ordinary con- 
st ruction, nrAnsufiicient for this purpose, because the bees never 
carry on tlieff architectural labours without being surrounded 
by a throng of assistants, which suspend themselves from the 
lop of the hi^^and form a thick curtain before the workers, 
impenetrable to fjtc eye of the observer. It occurred to M. 
Huber, that this ot^acle miglit be removed, if he could by any 
means deprive the ^auxiliary bees of the means c)f supporting 
themselves from the top, by obliging the bees to Inild upward?; 
ifiirtead of downwards, which ib^y always do when yiey find it 
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possible. After many attempts, he succeeded, hy m pai'ticular 
contrivance, in eflfecUn^ this $ and by looking at them from be* 
Ioi%% on which side the light was admitted through glass, he was 
enabled to continue his Nervations throughout the whole pro- 
cess. He has given us a copious detail of each step of their 
operations, with a minuteness that appears unnecessary, and a 
prolixity that renders it very fatiguing to the attention. It is, 
however, well illustrated by platest which exhibit the successive 
forms assumed by the work in ev&ry stage of its progress. Wc 
shall endeavour to give such a general outline as may be intelli- 
gible, without reference to figures. 

The combs of a bee>hive are built up in vertical plates, seve- 
rally composed of a congeries of partitions*, whicn enclose a 
number of small cells. The form of each cell is that of a hexa- 
gonal prism, opening by one of its bases at the surface of the 
plate, and separated from the cells which open on the other side 
of the plate by a partition, so disposi^ as to form a pyramidal 
cavity at the bottom of each odl. This pyramid consists of three 
rhomboidal planes, which form an apex by the meeting of three 
of the obtuse angles ; while the other angles meet the several 
sides of the prism. The lateral partitions being common to the 
adjacent cells, no interstice is left between them. The same ef- 
fect also results from the adjustment of the cells on each side of 
the plate ; in the partition which divides them, the apex of 
each pyramid of the one set of cells forms one of the angles at 
the base of the other set. The three planes which compose the 
terminal pyramid of each cell, respectively concur in tlic forma- 
tion of the bottoms of three cells on the opposite side ; and the 
axis of the former, if produced, would be the common line of 
junction between the three latter. The most perfect symmetry, 
therefore, on each side of the comb, and in every cell, must r^ 
suit from this structure.. 

The junction of the rhomboidal planes, composing the termi- 
nal pyramid, with the six lateral planes of the hexagonal prism, 
could not be effected unless a portion of each of the latter were 
cut off obliquely at the base ; the effect of which tmneation will 
be to produce, in each of the 1 iteral planes, an ^ute angle on 
one side and an obtuse angle on the either, instead of the two 
right angles with which they would have been tetoinated in a 
regular fudsn*. most remarkable circuinstrifft^ in the form 

of the ^oney-C( mb, is, thst these angles ara^xactly equal, re- 
spect)\e!y, to the angles of the terminal vklf^bs. There must 
evidoriily be six solid angles formed where me six sides of the 
cell inett thu/pyramid by winch it is closed at the bottom ; and 
these angl^ arc constituted m the following Vianner. Each 
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feicute angle at the base of the sides of the prism, is next to the 
acute angle of the adjoining side ; and, in like manner, e^rh 
obtuse angle is next to another obtuse angle ; and these angles 
succeed one another in pairs alternately. Each pair of acute 
angles will join with the acute angles of two of the terminal 
rhombs, to constitute « solid angle, which will thus be formed 
of four acute angles^ The pair of obtuse angles will join with 
t he obtuse angle of one rhomb only, and the solid angle thus 
formed, will be bounded by^ three plane angles only, and all of 
them will be of equal magnitude. This latter solid angle, which 
is repeated at three of the gngles of the base^ is therefore ex- 
actly equal to the one at the apex of the pyramid ; a condition 
which can obtain only when the ratio between the shorter and 
the longer diagonals of the rhomb, is the same as that between 
the side of a square and its diagonal. That the employment of 
rhombs of this particular shape requires a less expense of ma- 
terials, than that of any other possible form, has been demon- 
strated by many mathematicians of the greatest eminence. The 
))roblem has b^n solved by Kcenig, Maclaurin, Cramer, Bos- 
rovich, L^Huillier, and Le Sage: Several remarks on the me- 
thods employed for this purpose, are contained in the woVk be- 
fore us ; and a demonstration of Cramer’s, which is remarkable 
for its elegance, is given in the Appendix. 

It does not appear to have been observed by former writers, 
that the first row of cells, or those nearest to the roof of the hive, 
from which the whole comb is suspended, have a form very dif- 
ferent from any of the others. Their openings, instead of being 
hexagonal, are irregular pentagons, in consequence of two of the 
sides of the hexagon being cut off by the plane from which the 
comb arises, ^he partitions at the bottom of these cells deviate 
otill more widely from their usual pyramidal form $ for they are 
composed, on the one side of the comb, of two trapeziums, join- 
ed with one rhomb: and, on the. others of two rhombs only^ 
without any third side. The work must therefore begin by the 
construction of these primary cells ; and the design of them is 
sketched ouiaby one or two bees, who appear to act as superin- 
tending architects ; and who, by laying, as it were, the founda- 
tion stone ovthe future edifice, determine the relative situation 
of all its partfiSs^For this purpose, then, tlie bee takes out, with 
its hinder feet, ta^plates of wax which are contained in the re- 
ceptacles under th^ahdomen ; and, by means of its tore feet, 
curries them to its :|iiouth, where the wax is moistened and mas- 
ticated, so as to give it that degree of softness and iSictrhty which 
/it it for being nvorked. When thus prepared, it is applied i($ 
tiie roof of the bi\ie ; and oilier bees contributing fic\h materials 
%UL. XXV. MO. JO. B b 
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in quick succession, a sort of block of wax is of a lenticular 

shape, thick at the top, and tapering towards the edges. Hitherto 
no trace of the angular forms which are to be given to it,^an be 
discerned : this is effected by a series of operations, in the fol- 
lowing manner. A single bee takes its station on one side of the 
block of wax, and scoops out a vertical channel of the breadth of 
an ordinary cell, along the middle of that surface ; accumulating 
the materials thus dug out all round the margin. No sooner 
has the line been traced, than oth^r bees arrive in successiojT, 
relieving one another, often to the number of twenty, before the 
cavity on that side is sufficiently cleared out. They next operate 
on the other side, where two lees take their station, one on each 
side of the middle line, the situation of which they are enabled 
to distinguish from its being slightly prominent in consequence 
of the force with which the depression has been made on the o- 
ther side. Each of these bees are now employed in excavating 
the VTBX at its respective station, so that the foundations of two 
cells are laid, the line between them corresponding to the mid- 
dle of the cell on the opposite side. By degrees, all these hol- 
lows arc rendered deeper and broader; their line of junction 
becomes a straight ridge; their sides assume the form of planes ; 
their curved margins are fashioned into straight lines, which 
meet in regular angles. When the pyramidal partition at the 
l)ottom of any cell is ftnislicd, the liecs build up walls from its 
edges, so as to complete the prismatic part of the cell. The se- 
cond, and all the succeeding rows of cells, are formed Qxactly by 
similar steps : a vi all l>eing first raised, and modelled into the 
shape of a pyramidal partition, from the edges of which the la- 
teral plates of the cells are built The projecting parts of one 
side of the partition l)eing made to correspond wjth the^iepres* 
ftions on the other, an equal thickness is preserved throughout. 
As the building of one set of ceils advances, others are begun ; 
so that several rows at once arc receiving additions, and room is 
allowed for the employment of a great number of woikers at the 
same time. The row first constructed is the groiinch^ork of that 
which succeeds; and this, in its turn, determines situation of 
the next ; the form and disposition of the parts of e\bry cell being 
ultimately dependent upon that of the original cellyjaised by the 
founder of the comb. While the work is slillfisiceeding, the 
recently formed cells do not attain the same bi^th as those be- 
gun at an earlier period ; the comb has a4^i-lenticular form, 
broad at the base and centre, and taperin^below and towards 
the sides ; hyL when there is no longer any space for its lateral 
extension, ofi the cells acquire an equal depth, aad the two sur- 
&ees heeonje planes, exactly parallel lo each ether. TIm^ aulb&s 
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concludes, from all that he has obaervecl^ that the geometrical 
1 ‘olutions, which are conspicuous in their works, are more tlie 
iRTe.>sajy result of their mode of proceedings than the principio 
by which their labour is guided. 

The deviations from their usual methods of building, present 
many curious subjects of iiK}i|fry. Those rules of architecturcf 
which, under ordinary circumstances, appear to be so rigidly 
prescribed, give way «on various occasions where new ends are 
to be attained, or unusual obstacles are to be overcome. It is 
indeed highly interesting to watch these insects, impelled, as it 
might appear to a superficial observer, by some principle which 
determines ihcni to a particular routine of conduct^ occasional- 
ly emancipating themselves from these rigid laws, and assuming 
the prerogative of' interpreting the intentions of their legislator. 
Many sudi anomalies will be recognized by an attentive scrutiny 
of the methods efhiployed by bees in the construction of differ- 
ent parts of the comb, and will appear totally repugnant to the 
idea of their following some blind instinct. They will be found 
to cliange the direction of the combs,* in order to avoid certain: 
obstacles, such as a pane of glass, on which, from its smooth- 
ness, their feet can have no hold ; and this change is always be- 
gun before the work has reached the glass. Portions of combs 
which imve been broken off, and have fallen in different posi- 
tions are joined to the entire comb by new cells, in which new 
modes of construction are resorted to, suited to the particular 
circumstances. Very different methods are employed in con- 
necting the sides or the combs to the interior surfaces of the 
hjves, according to the nature and the position of these sur- 
faces. The compensations which are made in the size and dis- 
position of the43lanes, which compose the terminal pyramid, in 
order to adapt them to these new forms, and to the varying ca- 
pacities of the cells, are equally indicative of choice and selec- 
tion, and are generally those best adapted to the end in view. 
The larger cells, in which the male larvs are hatched, usually 
occupy the fiddle or lateral parts of the combs $ and yet they 
are joined tmhe smaller cells without disturbing the general re- 
gularity)^ of tie construction. This is effected bv the interposi- 
tion of threc^r four series of what may be called ceUs of trans^ 
ition, of whn^k^the bottoms are composed of four, instead of 
three planes, viz.^Uwo rhombs and two hexagons. This trans- 
ition of form is g^dual ; and it connects in the most regular 
manner the perfectkiyramidal forms of larger and smaller dimen- 
sions, belonging to (he larger and the smaller cells: ^he same gra- 
dation is also observed in passing from the rows of the former to 
those of the latter>. \ ' 
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These deviations which Reaumur and Bonnet had cited as 
examples of irrefrularity and imperfection, appear, when accu- 
rately studied, to be in* reality proofs of the most accurrfte gec»- 
melric adjustment of particular structures, destined for different 
purposes. The principal circumstance which determines the 
last described niodi/icatiiui in their architecture, is the sort of 
eggs which the queen-bee is preparing to bring^ forth: another 
cause of deviation may be pointed out in the abundance of 
provisions which they can lay in store, and for the reception 
of which they prepare larger and deeper cells, having their axes 
more inclined to the horizon. Thus do we see every apparent 
irregularity determined by some sufficient motive, aftd compen- 
sated in other parts by some corresponding change : and so great 
is the flexibility of the faculties of these insects, that the work 
can be always adapted to the intended object, whether that ob- 
ject relate to external circumstances, or to domestic policy, whe- 
ther it concern the interests of individuals^ or the welfare of the 
community at large. The real operation of instinctive, or ra- 
ther of implanted principles, appears to be restricted to a small- 
er number of objects of the first necessity, than is commonly ima- 
gined ; the execution of other points being left to the determina- 
tion of circumstanct*s &nd being modified by a degree of sagacity, 
of wh<ch the operation resembles much more that of choice than 
of habit or involuntary mechanism. In the architecture of bees, 
Buflbn could see nothing but a necessary result of the efforts of 
great numbers of insecte simultaneously exerting equal degrees 
of pressure laterally against a* mass of soft wax. As the uiiitbrm 
operation of the law of cohesion on the particles of a basaltic 
stratum disposes them in equal prismatic columns, so does he 
suppose that the equal pressure of a distending for*be, would 
convert a number of similar cylinders, compressed in a limited 
space, into regular hexagonal prisms. He finds examples of a 
tendency to assume the hexagonal form in the lines on the mem- 
branous wing of the bat $ in the reticular folds of the second 
stomachs of ruminant animals; in the impressions on some 
flowers, capsules and seeds of vegetables, as well in the con- 
figuration of crystals. But he does not condes/J^nd to show 
how such a principle might apply to the pyramidalVTorms of the 
terminal partitions, of to the curious mutual arftf^ation of the 
cells on opposite sides ; nor does he stop to inquffe whether all the 
cells are of the same dimensions, or how tbe^'e of diflerent sizes 
are adjusted to each other. Above all, be t^nks it unnecessary 
to ascertain whether the actual practice of the U?cs, when building, 
m conibrmable to his hypothesis and whether they all work at 
the same moment, each for himself alopc, without relation ta 
any general designj or reference to the objcclics f the camiiiuni- 
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ty. Loose analogies from other departments of science are 
caught hold of in support of a crude but sweeping theory, cal- 
culated only to satisfy the hasty and superficial gazers on Nature’s 
productions, but crumbling into dust as soon as we attempt its 
application to the real matters tjf fact. It is not by such at- 
tempts to scale the walls, that we can expect to gain the recesses 
of the labyrinth. 

In the course of the preceding inquiries it was remarked, that 
the combs, when recently made, had a very diflTercnt appear- 
ance to that which they assumed after a certain time. At first 
they arc perfectly white, semitransparent, soft, but exceedingly 
fragile, and smooth, without being polished. In a few days 
they acquire more or less of a yellow tint^ their edges become 
thicker and stronger, so that the comb will now yield consider- 
ably before it breaks ; their surfaces have a gloss as if varnished 
over ; .and they bear a higher temperature before they melt. It 
was ascertained that these qualities are given to them by the ad- 
dition of a kind of varnish, with which the whole surface, but 
more particularly the edges of each plgne, are covei*ed, and 
which is also employed in large quantities as a solder at the 
junction of the planes which compose the partitions. When 
chemically examkied, this varnish was found to be of the same 
nature as the propolis with which the interior of the hive is 
lined. This substance appears to be a gum»resin, and it has 
long been conjectured to be of vegetable origin ; but the parti- 
cular plants from which the bees collected it, had never been ex- 
actly determined. M. Huber ascertained that the buds ('f the 
•wild poplar can supply them with this material. The matter 
which imparts to the wax its yellow colour, differs essentially 
from propolis^ being wholly insoluble in alcohol : its colour is 
destroyed by the light of the sun, and also by nitric acid. The 
source of this colouring niateriahcould not be discovered. The 
following account of their labours in distributing the propolis on 
the cells, contains many curious traits of ingenuit}\ 

‘ Un te^s 'Serein, unc temperature ele%^ee engagerent enfin les 
abeillcs a layocolte ; on les voyoit revenir de la campagne, chargee? 
de cette gcjiime rcsine, qui ressemble a une gelce transparentc ; 
cette substiyce avoil alors la couleur et T eclat du grenat: on 
la distinguoii'^^cment des pelottos farineiises qiie les autres abeil- 
les apportoient mcme-tems. Les ouvriries chargees -de propo- 
lis se joignirent grappes qui pendoient du haut de la ruche, 
on les voyoit parcourir les couches cxtcrieurcs du massif : quand el- 
les ctoient parveni|)s aux supports des gateaux, elle^ s y reposoient : 
leles s’arretoient quelques fois sur les parois vertlcales de leur do- 
inicUc, cn attenil^nt que les autres ouvrieres vinssont je> debarrassei 
leiirs fardcaux. Nous en vimes cffcclivenient deux oii trois s’ap 
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procher de chacune d’ellest prendre avec leurs dents la propolis sur 
fes jambes de leurs compagnes, et partir aussit6t avec ces provi- 
sions. Le haut de la ruche ofFroik le spectacle le plus aninric ; unc 
fbule d’abeilles s’y rendoient de toutes parts ; la rccolte« la distri- 
bution et les divers emplois dc la propolis etoient alors leiir occu- 
pation dominante : les unes portoient entre leurs dents la matiere 
dont elles avoient decharg^ les pourvoycuses ct la deposoient sur les 
montans des chassis ou sur Ics supports des gateaux ; les autres se 
hatoienl de IVtendre comme un vernis avant qu’elle fut durcic, ou 
bien elles en fonnoient des cordons proportionnes aux interstices des 
parols qu’elles vouloient mastiquer. Ricn de plus vari^ que leurs 
operations; mais ce que nous etions le plus intcrcssc^a connoitre, 
c etoit Tart avee lequel elles appliqiioicnt la propolis dans Tintcricur 
des alveoles. Nous fixames done notre attention sur celles qui nous’ 
parurent dispos^es a s*Gn Occuper, on les di^tinguoit ni:<emcnt de la 
multitude des travailleuscs, parcrqu’elles avoient leurs tetes tournees 
vers la glace horizontalc. Lorsqu’elles en eurent atteint la. super- 
ficic, elles y deposerent la propolis qui brilloit entre leurs dents, et 
la placcrent a peu prb au milieu de I’cspace qui scparoit les gateaux. 
Nous les vinies alors s’occuper a conduire cette substance gonomo- 
jesineusc au veritable lieu de sa destination ; profitant des points 
d’appufs qu*cllc pouvoit lour fournir par sa viscositCi elles s’y sus- 
pendoient aussitot a I’aide des crochets dc leurs jafnbes postcrieures, 
€t sembloient se balancer au-dessoiis du plafond vitre ; TefTet de cc 
mouveinent etoit dc porter leurs corps en avant ct de le ranicner en 
arrierc ; a cliaquc iiiipulHion nous voyons le tas de propolis s approeber 
clcs alveoles, les abcilles se servoient dc leurs pattes anterieures qui 
etoient restces libres, pour balaycr cc qui avoit etc detache par leurs 
dents, et pour rcunir ces fragmeiis rq)andus sur la surface du vtrre ; 
celui-ci reprit sa transparence iorsque toiitc la propolis fut amence 
anpres de Torificc des cellules. Qjjciqucs abcilles entrirent dans 
cellcs qui etoient vitrccs ; e’etoit \\i que jc les atlendois, ct que j’ef- 
perois les voir travailler tout k inon al^e : celles-ci n*apportoient 
point de propolis, mais leurs dents uppliquees contre la cire etoient 
employees n polir et a nettoyer les alveoles, dies les faisoient agir 
dans les sillous angulaires formes par la rencontre dc leurs ))ans, elles 
leur donnoient plus de profondeur, el!e<! ratissoient les parties raho. 
reuses de ccH bords ; pendant cc travail les antennes >undoicnt le 
terrain ; ccs organcs places au devant de leurs nuicboid>s leur iiidi* 
quoient sans doiitc les molecules protub6rantcs qu'cllqs ileyoient en- 
lever. ^ 

* Lty'squ^une de ces ouvricres eut assez lime Lifcire dans Tespace 
anguleux que ses dents parcouroient, elle sortit dj; la cellule en recu- 
laiit, s’approcha du tas de propolis qui se tioifV|)it le plus a sa por* 
xCCf 7 plongea dents et tira un HI dc cette jiriiatiere rcsineuse ; 
elle le rompit aussit6t en ecartant sa t6te brusquenient^ le prit avec 
les crochets df) ses paites aniCTieures, ct rentra dan% la cellule qu’ellc 
venoit de pri:parer. Elle n’hcsita point a placer le Hiet entre les 
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deux pikes qu'elle avoit applanics, ct au fond de r.inglc que celles- 
ci formoient ensemble ; mais elle trouva, sans doute, ce cordon trop 
long p8ur Tespacc qu’il devoit recouvrir, car elle en retrancha une 
partie ; elle se servoit tour-a-tour de ses pattes anierleures pour Ta- 
jiister ei Tetendre entre deux pans, ou de ses dents, pour I’enchasser 
dans le sillon anguleux qu’elle voulnit garnir de cette matlke. A- 
pies ces differentes operations, le cordon de propolis parut eire eif 
core trop large et trop massif au grc de cette abeille, elle se remt 
tout de suite 'a le ratisser avec les mcmes instruinens, et chaque coup 
tendoit a en enlever quelque parcelle ; lorsqne cc travail fut achevc 
nous admiratnes I'exactitude avec laquclle le cordon etoit ajuslc entre 
les deux pans de Kalveole. L^ouvrike ne s*en tint pas Ta, elle^se re- 
tourna vers un autre partie de la cellule, fit agir ses machoires con- 
tre la cire sur les bords de deux autres trapezes, et nous compiimes 
qu'elle pr^paroit encore la place que devoit recouvrir un nouveau fi- 
let de propolis. Nous ne doutions pas qu elle nc s’approvisionnk de 
cette gomme sur le tas qui lui en avoit fourni preceJemment ; mais 
centre notre attente clIo tira parti de la portion qu’elle avoit re- 
tranchee du premier filet, I'^arrangea dans I’espace qui lui etoit des- 
tine, et lui donna toute la solidite et le fini dont il 6toit susceptible. 
D'autres abeilles acheverent I’ouvjage que celle-ci venoit de com- 
mencer ; tous les pans des alv6oles furent bientot encadres par des 
-tilets du propolis, les abeilles en placerent aussi sur ieurs orifices ; 
nous ne pumes saisir Tinstant ou elles etoient occupks a les vemir, 
xnais il est facile de concevoir actuellement de quelle manike elles 
doivent s’y prendre/ p- 261. 

The expedients which bees resort to for defending their hive 
against numerous enemies, furnish peihaps the most curious 
instances of ingenuity and contrivance of any part of their po- 
*licy ; an^are the more deserving of study, as they often admit 
of direct comparison w^ith human artifices. The sphinx atropos, 
a very large species of moth, commits great devastation in the 
liive, whenever it can succeed in getting into the anterior. A 
l)ive that has been visited by this nocturnal depredator, is ge- 
nerally soon after deserted by its inhabitants; and, on examina- 
tion, is f^jund to be entirely robbed of its hdney, of which it 
had before^xontained on ample provision. It was some tipie be- 
fore the ca|;se of these frequent losses of bees was discovered ; 
and when Ictected, it was found that the only cfiectual method 
of securing^e hive from the attacks of this formidable moth, 
was to contrac^t the door-w^ay, so that the large body of the 
sphinx could not pass through, while sufficient room was left 
for the entrance and exit of the bees. It is very remarkable, 
that in some hivis where the cultivator had npt employed this 
expedient, the bees had, of their own accord, adopted a sinii- 
Jar contrivance, and had built up, within the hiv,e,.and iinme- 
diately behind the door, a tliick wall; in which several hole^ 
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were left just sufficient for the passapre of the working!; bees. In 
different hives, considerable variety in the construction of these 
lines of defence was observable ; different plans of fortification 
bad been followed by these expert and sagacious engineers. 
Sometimes a single wall was turned into arches at the top ; at 
Others, several buttresses were placed in succession behind each 
other, as if in imitation of the bastions of a citadel ; doors were 
instructed, which were masked by walls in front, and opened 
in the face of another series of ramparts, and in situations whicli 
did not answer to the original entrances. On other occasions, 
a series of massive arches were built, so as to cross one another, 
and thus leave a very narrow aperture: and the whole formed a 
compact and solid structure. When the danger is less pressing, 
when the population of the colony has much increased, and 
the abundance of flfjwcrs abroad requires the constant passage 
of the bees to and from the hive, all these fortifications are de- 
molished, until fresh subject of alarm ajises. Those raised ir\ 
i SO I- were destroyed in the ensuing spring. The sphinx did 
not make its appearance either that year or the next; but in 
the autimm of 1807, thej^ returned inconsiderable numbers; 
the bees immediately barricadoed their doors, and thus succeed- 
ed in saving themselves from the danger which threatened 
ihem. In May 18oS, they again dismantled the fortress, to 
make way for the swarms that were sent off. If the farmer 
should have already taken the precaution to straighten the en- 
trance, the bees, finding that they have been anticipated in their 
labours, do not employ any additional measures of security. 

It is for those who deny the existence of any degree of re- 
flection in insects, to explain these facts on sonic ofher prin- 
ciple. . - * 

The volume of which w’c have now given an account, nin^-t 
recommend itself to all who pursue philosophical inquiries, bv 
the excellent specimens it contains of the methods of investigat- 
ing the processes of nature in the animal w'orld. The history 
of discoveries on the subject of bees, about which so/many vo- 
lumes have been written, and to which the aficntiori of the a- 
griculturist as well as the naturali^^t has been direetc^i from the 
earliest limes, highly instructive, as disclosing the jitrogress of 
the human mind in the attainment of know ledge. Jfr the works 
of Aristotle, Plin}^, Virgil and Columella among the antients, 
nnd of Swammerdam, Maraldi, Reaumur, Hatlorf, Riem, Schi- 
rach, Debraw, Bonnet, Hunter and Huber nniang the moderns, 
ve may trace thoFrise and fall of various opinio|s, and the slow 
confirmation of truths, which, now that thev arcf established, 
fie wonder qoWcl ever have been disputed. WoHire in the sit^- 
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ation of a spectator who looks down from a commandiyg emi- 
nence on the tangled paths which wind up the ascent, and for- 
gets the labour and perplexity of the traveller who first explored 
his way over the craggy steeps. We are amused with the mot- 
ley admixture of truth and error apparent in the works of the 
older authors, and the indolent acquiescence with which those 
errors have been copied and transmitted through succeeding 
ages. While we gather confidence in results which are founded 
on legitimate induction, we arc at the same tim*e taught a salu- 
tary scepticism with regard to those theories which rest on less 
direct evidence. We learn what difficulties impede us in the 
very outset of o’ur inquiries ; bow laborious and arduous is the 
task of collecting accurate observations ; bow liable we are to 
delusion from the magic power of imagination, which persuades 
us that we see what is not before us, which dresses up what we 
expect or desire in the guise of reality, and which insensibly 
lures us into partial or exaggerated statements. A conjecture 
thrown out at random has sometimes reached the threshold of 
an important discovery, which* has yet remained unexplored till 
a long time afterwards, w’hen inquiry has led to it by a very dif- 
ferent path. IVuth often lies concealed near the very spot where 
we had looked for her in vain ; her subtle essence eludes our 
gras^ in a thousand ways; and, even when fully in ourview^ 
she appears in such unexpected shapes, and fantastic disguises^ 
that wc tail to recognize the object of our search. 


Art. VI., Speech of Mr Phillips, delivered in the Court of 
Conmoit l^leasy Dublin^ in the Case of Guthrie x^ersus Sterne; 
*viith a Short Preface. l4)ndon, Macmillan. 1815. 

"1^11 ATE vER grievances the sister kingdom may have to com- 
plain of, at the hands of this country, we apprehend, 
she cannpt accuse us of insensibility to the worth and genius of 
her people. On the contrary, there seems to exist a spirit of cx- 
aggeratiott regarding them — a disposition to make up for the evils 
occasioned by misgovernmentand abuse, by a somewhat unlimit- 
ed praise wlrish warm-heartedness, and Irish eloquence. Our 
Irish brethren^ too, have generally been very readv to accept 
of these honours ; and to console themselves for the loss of more 
substantial goock by admitting that they are indeed the best-heart- 
ed and most el^juent of mankind. From time to time, doubts 
may have lapcn hinted as to the soundness of this doctrine; and 
sceptical or cold-blooded observers may have fancied they CQuld 
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trace bpth the one quality and the other to a certain vehemence 
of temperamenti the growth of imperfect civilization ; the more 
especially, when the warmth of feeling was perceived to often 
in alliance with craft as welt as violence, and the glow of fancy 
to be unchasteneil by sound taste. But, generally speaking, the 
opinion of men seems fixed upon the subject ; and he would 
meet with a sorry reception, we imagine, on either side of the 
Channel, who should dispute the position, that Ireland is the 
land of generous natures and eloquent tongues. Accordingly, 
we are not about to deny any such tenet ; wc only claim for 
ourselves the privilege of watciiing the attempts made to import 
the Irish article into this country ; and, admitting it to be ad- 
mirably fitted for home consumption, we think nothing can be 
much clearer than its unsiiitablcness to our market. The read- 
er will immediately perceive, tliat we are speaking merely of the 
kind of composition usually denominated Irish Oratory, in which 
the better speakers who have come over to England deal very 
sparingly* and the best not at all, — but of which the speech of 
Mr Phillips now before us is almbst entirely made up. Its cha- 
racteristics ai'c, great force of imagination, without any regula- 
rity or restraint ; great copiousness of language, with little se- 
lection or propriety ; vehemence of sentiment, often out of place; 
warmth of feeling, generally overdone 5 a frequent substitution 
of jingling words for ideas; and such a defect in skill (with re- 
ference to the object in view), as may be supposed to result from 
the intemperate love of luxuriant declamation, to which all high- 
er considerations are sacrificed. The merits peculiar to this 
school of rhetoric, we are far from denying ; but they are of dan- 
gerous example, and, at the best, of a subordinate erffet.^ They 
are not indeed by any means of easy attainment ; arc! even their 
excess, the fault they are principally* liable to, is the vice of cle- 
ver, not of dull minds : \et no one whose taste is not extreme- 
ly faulty, or corrupted by the study of models from this school, 
can hesitate a moment in rejecting them, when ofiered as sam- 
ples of legitimate eloquence. We purpose, therefon!, to be- 
stow a little attention upon Mr Phillips’s speech, coming for- 
ward, as it should seem, to claim the praise, not nrerely of a 
speech which did its business with the jury, and migl^t be for- 
gotten, but one that deserves to live, and be regarded as a spe- 
cimen of the art — a specimen, too, suited to the English as well 
as Irish taste. Wc must frankly own, that, with every sense 
of its merits as a piece of Irish eloquence, weji think they are 
fiot such as can recommend it to the more sev^ire judgment of 
^lis country. ♦ 

The purposes for which the Preface informs this Speech is 
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published, are ‘ the encouragement of eloquence, * and the re- 
storation of * our sinking virtue. * It was delivered for the 
plaintHt^ in an action for criminal conversation ; and it pierced 
(we are told) ‘ the heart of the defendant, even to the blackness 
^ of its core, by the withering glance of indignant genius. * I'he 
editor, indeed, seems to be aware of the powerful circumstances 
which are likely to counteract the effects of ‘ the breath of elo- 

* quence in reanimating the sleeping energies ’ of virtue. But 
he argues judiciously enough, that if the * electrical effects of 
^ the eloquence of Uemostnenes upon the populace of Greece 

* could nerve the arm of the coward, and sooth the rafSed spirit 
^ of the disaffected, * — ‘ wliy should it not now be successful in 
^ correcting, or at least shaming, the depravities of the aban- 

* doned ? ’ — and therewithal he gives us a metaphor of some 
length, touching a * wily serpent. * It is, however, with the 
Speech itself, and not with the Preface, that we now have to 
do ; and we proceed to consider it, laying wholly out of our 
view, as justice requires, the praises of the editor, and only re- 
collecting of the speaker the very favourable impression left up- 
on the public by bis beautiful poerq of the Emeraid Isle, and his 
independent and honourable conduct in the political contests of 
his country. 

We began the perusal of this performance under the impres- 
sion that, as it was to be judged by a severe standard, some ac> 
curacy of diction might, among other essentials of oratory, be 
looked for. The two first sentences undeceived us ; in which 
correctness is sacrificed to an unmeaning jingle three several 
r times. 

• In this case I am of counsel for the plaintiff, who has deputed 
me, iviih the Jdnd concession of my much more efficient colleagues, 
to detail to you the story of his misfortunes. In the course of a long 
friendship which has existed between us, originating in mutual pur- 
suits, and cemented by mutual attachment, never until this instant 
did I feel any thing but pleasure in the claims vshick it created^ or 
the duty 'vjtick it imposed. ’ p. 1. 

Concession is here, rather awkwardly, used for assait; but then 
the former word jingles w^ith kind; mutual is put for common^ be- 
cause it wjis to be repealed in the other limb of the sentence ; and 
a distinclKinis created between the claims and tlie duty of friend- 
ship, that we may hear roundly of the ‘ claims which it created, or 
‘ the duty which it imposed. * The expression, ‘ to detail to you 
‘ the stoiy of hk misfortunes, * is not nappy — scarcely accurate. 
It should havejpccii, * to tell you the story, ' or * to detail the 

* particular*^; —but rather the former. A friendship originat- 

in similar pursuits is intelligible ; but * a friendship cement? 
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*• rci In' mritnal nttachmonr, ’ after it had so originated, is not 
pense — it is as if he had said, ‘ a friendship ori^yinatin^ in our 
‘ pursuit'^, and cemented by oiir friendship. ’ In the third sen- 
fence Mr Phillips says, that ^ he cannot help being jiametl at 

* the kmdness a jmrtialdy which, ’ &c. ‘ To be jmined^ ' 

never was good English, tlK>ugb there are old authorities for 
it ; to be pained at a thing, w'e suspect never was English at all ; 
—•but ‘ the kindness of partiality, * is an absurdity in any lan- 
guage. In the next sentence, we have ‘ misfortune veiling the 

* furrows which its tears had burned, and hiding under the 
' decorations of an artful drapery the heart-rent beavings with 
^ which its bosom throbbed ; * a metaphor by no means correct, 
and therefore wholly to be rejected as a figure, — but, were it ever 
GO just, far too violent for the very opening of a speech. What 
orator ever ventured upon such ground at the end of the first 
minute ? — Before lie has been speaking another minute, we have 
Jixm {as might indeed be expected) anaong ‘ earthquakes that 

* convulse, and pestilence that infects; ' and then comes one of 
the most laboured passages of' the Speech, wdiich closes the ex- 
ordium. It begins with an ^expression, borrow^ed, we believe, 
from the American dictionary, and contains, beside much false 
ornament, some words, the coining of which could only have 
>)cen excused m the vehemence of an advanced period of the 
dectainatioii. 

‘ No matter bow we may have graduated in the scale of nations ; 
no matter with what wreath we may have been adorned, or what 
blessings we may have been denied ; no matter wliat may have been 
our feuds, or follies, or our misfortunes : it has at least been iiniver- 
rally conceded, that our heartjis were the home of the domestic vir- 
tues, and that love, honour, and conjugal fidelity, were the dear and 
indisputable deities of our household : Around the fire-side of the 
Irish hovel circumscribed its sacred circle; and a provi- 

sion to punish, created a suspicion of the possibility of its violation. 
£ut of all the ties that bound, of all the bounties that blessed her, 
Ireland most obeyed, most loved, most reverenced, the nuptial con- 
tract- She saw it tJie gift of Heaven, the charm of earth, the joy 
of tire present, the promise pf the future, tlie innocence of etjoy- 
incnt, the chastity of passion, the sacrament of love : t\e slender 
curtain that shades tJic sanctuary of her marriage-bed, has in its pu- 
rity the splendour of the mountain snow, and for its protection the 
textnre cjj* fthc mountain adamant, f Gentlemen, that national sanc- 
tuary has been invaded ; that venerable divinity has been violated ; 
snd its tenderest pledges tom from -their shrine, hr the polluted ra- 
pine of a Uindicss, heartle-s, prayerless, remorselt^ adulterer. To 
you, — rell'iieii defiled, morals insulted, law despised, ^public order 
kiuliy viuiatca, and individual happiness wantonly ppunded, — niak^ 
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their melancholy appeal. You will hear the facts with as much pa- 
tience as indignation will allow ; I will myself ask of you to adjudge 
tlicm yith as much mercy as justice will admit. ’ p. 2, 3. 

Oratory has its licenses as well as poetry, and must not bese^ 
verely scrutinized when it deals with matters of fact ; else should 
we feel disposed to question the assumption upon which Mr Phil^ 
lips licrc proceeds, that Ireland is so peculiarly favoured in re- 
spect of domestic purity. Certain it is, that the records of our 
courts in this Island, not unfrerjucntly display Irish names; and 
even in the Sister Kingdom itself, it a little singular that the 
two largest sunis ever recovered in such actions were awarded ; 
not as Mr Phlfiips might, percharree, imagine, because of the 
novelty of the offences, but because of the peculiar profligacy of 
the cases. * The purity of the mountain snow, and the tex- 
ture of the adaiih'mt, ’ were% in one of these instance^, attacked 
by the plaintiff ’s own brother. We should have been most &r 
indeed from arguing against the purity of Irish morals, because 
such thi^jgs had taken place ; but then our Irish brethren should 
not claim n monopoly of chastity as their national pecuiiaritj', iti 
the face of facts like these. 

The narrative of the case, which follows the passage we have 
been commenting upon, is much less flowery, and much better 
composition ; thougli we find such things, here and there, as * the 
dmmon of its destined desolation, lurking hid in the very sun- 
beam of happiness : ’ And the entertainment at tlie Connaught 
Circuit Table, is depicted as * the flow of soul, and the philo- 
sophy of pleasure. ’ There is also some want of skill in putting 
forward the statements, that the defendant had little more than 
uncommon acquaintance with the plaintifl*, and Unit he had spent 
part of his life in prison fur debt. 

"inhere seAii to have been soii>e circumstances in this case pe- 
culiarly striking, and such ns afforded the finest held 6)r pathe- 
tic eloquence. The seducer had been brutal enough to mal- 
treat the object of his love almost immediately after their elope- 
ment ; ajid, siic having left cliildren, as well as a Injsband, from 
whom she had experienced uniform tenderness, and to whom she 
had felt the warmest afiection, tlie agony of her sufferings wrung 
from her# these touching exclamations — ‘ My poor husband I 

* My dear children ! Oh ! if they would even lot my littb 
‘ William live with me, it would be some consolation to my 

* broken heart ! ’ How to deal with so aflecting an incideiu* 
was umjuestionably a great difficulty in the task of the orator. A 
simple narrativl, but really and unaffecledly and feelingly simple, 
was clearljylyrfirst part of the course to be pursued. Mr Phil- 
lips thiflks he performs this best by reading it verbatim from his 
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brief; but he flings into a parenthesis something by way of re- 
lieving, or, as he would call it, seasoning the simplicity of the 
story ; for, mention being made of her ^ magnificent dresf, * as 
observed by the chambermaid, he exclaims, * Poor wretcli ! she 
* was decked and adorned for the sacrifice ! ’ Tiie story being 
brought fairly before the audience, there remained the much more 
difficult task of making the proper use of it Upon this point 
there might l)e various opinions, even among the masters of the 
art. But, we apprehend, tliat few would have advised starling 
witli a poetical quotation ; and, at any rate, no one would have 
recommended the one chosen by Mr Phillips — 

‘ Alas ! nor children more can she behold,' 

Nor friends, nor sacred home ! ’ — 
which we might almost susfiect to have been taken, along with 
the story, from the brief. The following is his commentary at 
length ; and, with much to offend against sound taste, it con- 
tains undoubted marks of genius, llie transition to the bus- 
band is happy, and well managed ; it is more plain, tpo, than 
the rest of the passage. 

* Well might she lament over her fallen fortunes ; well might she 
mourn over the memory of the days when the sun of Heaven seemed 
to rise but for her happiness; well might she recall the home she had 
endeared, the children she had nursed, the hapless husband, of whose 
life she was the pulse. But one short week before this, earth could 
not reveal a lovelier vision: Virtue blessed, affection followed, beauty 
beamed on her ; — the light of every eye, the charm of every heart, she 
moved along in cloudless chastity, cheered by the song of love, and 
circled by the splendours she created ! Behold her now, the loath- 
some refuse of an adulterous bed ; festering in the very infection of 
her crimes ; the scoff and scorn of their unmanly, merciless, inhh- 
man author ! But thus it ever is with the votaries pf guilt ; the 
birth of their crime is the death of their enjoyment ; and the wretch 
who flings bis offering on its altar, falls an immediate victim to the 
flame of his devotion. I am glad it is so ; it is a wise, retributive 
dispensation ; it bears the stamp of a preventive Providence. 1 re- 
joice it is so in the present instance: first, because this premature 
infliction must ensure repentance in the wretched sufferer ; and next, 
because, as this adulterous fiend has rather acted on the suggestions 
of his nature than his sliape, by rebelling against the finest impulse 
of man, he has made himself an outlaw from the sympathies of hu- 
manity. Why should he expect that charity from yo\i, which he 
would not^pare even to the misfortunes he had inflicted ? For the 
honour of the form in which he is disgubed, I am willing to hope he 
was so blinded by his vice, that he did not see the firll extent of those 
misfortunes. If he had feelings capable of being t|buched, it is not 
to the faded victim of his ov^n weakness, and of his i^idkefiness, that 
1 would direct them. There is nothing in her criir^^. which affrights 
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charity from its commiseration. But, Gentlemen, there is one, over 
whom pity may moumi for he is wretched : and mourn without a 
blush, for he is guiltless. How shall I depict to you the deserted 
husband ? To every other object in this catalogue of calamity there 
is some crime attached which checks compassion. But here — oh ! 
if ever there was a man amiable, it was that man ; oh ! if ever there 
was a husband fond, it was that husband : his hope, his joy, his am* 
l)ition, WHS domestic ; his toils were forgotten in the affections of his 
liomc ; and amid every adverse variety of ibrtune, Hope pointed to 
his children, and he was comforted. By this vile act that hope is 
blasted, that house is a desert, those children are parentless. ’ p. 
14 *, 15 . 

Another rcmaticable circumstance in this case was, that the 
plaintiff^ mother fell a sacrifice to the distress of her son’s fa- 
mily, and died before the trial of the cause. Mr Phillips makes 
a good use of this passage ; but we are really prevented from 
extracting his observations, by the dreadful piece of violent fi- 
gure which spoils it ; — he actually speaks of ‘ the solace of an ar- 
tery torn from the heart-strings. ' 

it is impossible to vary the ordinary topics which cases of se- 
duction present. The orator will dwell chiefly, no doubt, upon 
the peculiarities of the one in hand ; but he must also bring be- 
fore his auditors, those features, which it has in common with 
others, and which, after all, are likely to be the most import- 
ant. In pourtraying these, he can hardly strike out any thing 
very novel at this time of day; and accordingly, no one will 
l)hime Mr Phillips for resorting to such established topics — (esta- 
blished, because they have been found effective) — as enumerat- 
ing the excuses wld^h his adversary might have had for his con- 
duct, but which he had not. \et it must be observed, that 
this should be ^n enumeration, and very little more. He must 
not dwell upon them, as if he were really urging them in fa- 
vour of the defendant, when be is only to show that his conduct 
is left bare of all palliation. Mad he been set to defend the se- 
duction, he might have enlarged upon the enormities which had 
not been cevnmitted, because the direct tendency of such a de- 
scription is to diminish the effect of the thing actually commit- 
ted ; and this effect is lessened by every shade that is cast upon 
the contrast/ But nothing can be more absurd, than to des- 
cant at length, upon a tcpic of palliation, merely in order to 
say that your adversary had no such excuse. The following 
passage sins grievously against this* rule ; and is moreover in the 
worst style of florid and mawkish novel-writing. 

* It might perhJis have been, that, in their early years, this 
guilty pair e h t rished an innocent attachment; it might have 
been, that in their ^ring of life, when Fancy waved hen fairy wand 
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around thorn, till all above was sunshine, and all beneath was flowers i 
when to their clear and charmed vision this ample world was but a 
weedless garden, where every tint spoke Nature’s loveliness, and 
every sound breathed Heaven's melody, and every breeze leas but 
embodied fragrance ; it might have been that, in tliis cloudless holi- 
day, Love wove his roseate bondage around tiicm, rill their young 
hearts so grew together, that a separate existence ceased, and life it- 
self became a sweet identity; it might have been that, envious of this 
Paradise, some Wijrse than dxniun tore them from each other, to 
pine for years in absence, and at length to perish in a palliated im- 
piety. Oh ! Gentlemen, in such a case, Justice herself, with her 
uplifted sword, would call on Mercy to preserve the victim. There 
was no such palliation ; the period of their acquaintance was little 
more than sufficient for die maturity of their crime; and they dare 
not libel Love, by shielding under its soft and sacred name, the loath- 
some revels of an adulterous depravity. * p. 18, 19. 

A little further on, in handling another such topic, he alludes 
to Ireland as ‘ a land of courage and chivalry, where the fe- 

* male form has been held as a patent direct from the Divinity, 

* bearing in its chaste and charuied helplessness, the assurance 
‘ of its strength, and the amulet of its protection. ’ All which, 
we venture to say, is neither tolerable eloquence, nor even mid- 
dling poetry — but wild incoherent rhapsody — a patch w'ork of 
broken pieces of figures, brought together to make some new 
figure, — without consistency of form, symmetry of proportions, 
or harmony, or even nature in the colouring. 

We now approach a part of the speech, which was marked 
by the most unequivocal, and, we trust, universal testimony, 
of the audience’s approbation. ^ A burst of applau^>e, ’ we are 
informed, * from the whole Bar and auditory, followed the de- 

* livery of this passage. ’ It seems the defendant hacUbecn vile, 

and also stupid enough to avow , that a love of distinction was 
the motive of his conduct ; at least so Mr Phillips .chooses to 
apply an expression used by him ; and from thence he draws the 
passage so much applauded. ' — 

* I had heard, indeed, that ambition was a vice, — but then a vice, 
so equivocal, it verged on virtue; that it was the aspiration of a 
spirit, sometimes perhaps appalling, always magnificent ; that though 
its grasp might be fate, and its flight might be famine„.sti]l it repos- 
ed on earth’s pinnacle, and played in heaven's lightnings ; that 
though it might fall in ruins, it arose in fire, and was withal so splen- 
did, tltit even the horrors of that fall became immerged and miti- 
gated in the beauties of that aberration ! But here is an ambition — 
base, end barbarous, and illegitimate ; with all ihe grossness of the 
Tice, with none of the grandeur of the virtiieli a mean, muffled, 
dastard incendiary, who, in the silence of slcep,'^ tfrajf* the shades' 
of midnight, steals his Ephesian torch into th^ fane, which it wasr 
virtue to adore, and worse than sacrilege to have violated.’'' p. 
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Now, we will venture to affirm, that if any one had dared in 
this country to produce such a and had escaped the worst 
of calamities — moving his hearers to laughter, he would iiifalli- 
hly have encountered the next Worst — the leaving their feelings 
far behind him, and uttering with vast emotion a most impas- 
sioned sentence, which fell dead and flat upon an audience un- 
moved — or ashamed of what they heard. We can much more 
easily forgive the other burst of applause which is said to have 
followed the conclusion of the Speech — both because there is a 
tendency to applaud at the end of any harangue delivered with 
feeling, and because it is much better than the former passage. 
The topic, indeed, is not a common one in such cases ; he asks 
damages to relieve the children of the marriage — btit be works 
up the matter very well \ * add at the end more of vehemence can 
always be tolerated than in any other part. 

* Believe ntc, Gentlemen, if it were not for those children, he 
would not come here to-day to seek such remuneration ; if it were 
not that, by your verdict, you may prevent those little innocent de- 
frauded wretches from wandering beggars, as well as orplians, on 
the face of this earth. Oh, I know 1 need not asK this verdict from 
your mercy ; 1 need not extort it from your compassion ; f will re- 
(*eive it from your justice. I do conjure you, not as fathers, but os 
luubands; not as husbands, but as citizens ; not as citizens, but aa 
men ; not as men, but as Christians : by all your obligations, public, 
private, moral, and religious ; by the hearth profaned, by the home 
desolated, by the canons of the liviug God foully spurned : save; 
oh ! siive your, fire-sides from the contagion, your country from the 
crime, and .perhaps thousands, yet unborn, from the ^same, and sin, 

■ and sorrow of this example. * p. 23. 

Among the least judicious parts of this speech, arc the alln- 
siolis to I.orti Erskiiie. Of course we shall not be suspected of 
dissenting from the highest pancgyrick which eloquence, eveii 
more inflated than Mr Phillips’s can bestow tipon that great 
orator and most skilful advocate, how^ much soever we may re- 
gret that the praises of so fine a model should be Chanted in ho 
uncliasterfed and even preposterous a strain. Neither must we 
be supposed to insinuate, that Mr Phillips introdnees Lord Ei- 
skine by ^'ay of comparison with himself. Of any such folly 
wc freely acquit him ; but there is something singid.irly injndi-» 
cious in calling the attention of his audience to that distinguish- 
ed master’s performances in cases of the same sort, both be- 
cause it shows that he is straining at an imitation of those 
dels, (a thing ne t good in poetry, and fatal to eloquence), and 
because i t ^enj^ ds us how great is his failure. Let him, in* 
deed, fiv.\fl(inthc whole compass of Lord Erskine’s orations^ 
one si^i^le instance of the business in hand, the great work ol 
NOK. XX V. NO. 50. C c 
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convincing or porsundinp, sacrificed to imapory or mere rlecla- 
mation, that is, sentence- makinp, and speaking for speaking- 
sake— and we shall advise him to take the yet more severe graces 
of Demosthenes for his model. But until he has found this spe- 
cimen, w'C must recommend him to study Lord Ei-skine, rather 
than to praise him. Tf indeed he must praise him, we venture 
to suggest, that ‘ a snbjcct ^suited to his le^ithnatc mind, * is not 
intelligible — and that the following passage presents no very clear 
idea, though meant to be %-ery descriptive — ‘ By the rare union 
* of all that was learned in law with all that was lucid in elo- 
‘ quence ; bv the singular combination of all that was pure in 
‘ morals with all that was profound in wisdom ; he has stamped 
^ upon every action of his life the blended authority of a great 
‘ 7 Tiind and an unqties^f ion able conviction , ' 

To conclude, Mr Phillips is a man of undoubted talents, and 
even genius. He requires only a severe controtilover his fancy, 
and a careful studv of the chaster models of composition, to 
excel in oratorj-. But the present specimen is unfavourable in 
itself ; and only holds out a promi-e, which— if he Ustens to the 
plaudits of such auditors as he delivered it to — we arc afraid will 
never be fulfilled. 


Art. VII. All Account of the Kingdom of Cauhid and its Depen* 
deficies in Persia^ I'artai'y and India * comprising a Hew of 
the Afghawi Nation ^ and a Ili.stort/ of the Dhorann*r Mo* 
varchij, ffy the Hon. Mountstuaut ELeiirNsn^xi:, Re>i- 
dent at the Court of Poona, and late Envoy to tlu? King of 
Caubul. 4to. Longman & Co., and Murray, Lpudctn, 1 8 1 5. 

Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, By Claudius Jamks Run, 
Esq. Resident at the Court of the Pacha of Bagdad. Svo. 
Longman & Co., and Murray, London, 1815. 

Description du Pachalic de Bagdad. 8vo. Paris, 1 809. 

n^^HEUE are not many regions of tlie globe of which the histo- 
ry and geography are less known than those of the country 
which is the subject of Mr Elphinslonc*s important and distiii- 
guifiheeJ work. Yet it is a country in no respect uninteresting. 
Both its utmost length and its greatest brcadtlu arc above seven 
hundred miles. Tlie population seems, upon pj^obable grounds, 
to be estimated at fourteen millions. The govefWW^-part of this 
population are a peculiar race, speaking a language 'cadically 
diiiercnt from other tongues, and distinguished by iiiantiers, in- 
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Mitutions and character from the great nations who border on 
their territory on the eastern and western sides. 

Tile Sovereigns of this country, before their power was de- 
stroyed by civil confusions, might be classed, in point of strength* 
as about the fourth or fifth of the Mahometan world. It had 
been annexed to Persia, and subjected by the Moguls in their 
progress towards the conquest of India. No conquest however 
eifaced, or seems to liave much weakened the original character of 
the inhabitants. Their mountains, and still more the spirit with 
w'liich their mountains filled them, enabled them, in general, 
very quickly to throw off a foreign yoke. Their country has 
been tlie scat of the greatest Mahometan empires. They have 
been masters of Persia ; and, in almost every age, from their 
conversion to the Mussulman faith to the present time, they 
have entered India as conquerors. Afglniun colonies were 
settled in various Indian districts. Several Royal families of 
that nation reigned at Delhi before the house of Taimour; and 
military adventurers of the same race, are not yet banished from 
India, by the general peace and order which the establishmen 
of the British authority has imposed. In addition to these 
claims on the curiosity of those who seek to increase their know- 
ledge of the cartli and its inhabitants, Afghaiinistan possessed 
a more than onlinary importance in the eye of those who ad- 
minister the government, or examine the political relations of 
British India. The destruction of the French and Mahratta 
power in Hindustaun in 1804 , almost brought it into contact 
with the dependencies of the government of Bengal,, from which 
it is s€*j>arat< (l by the great, but tumultuary and fluctuating 
strength of the Seiks — by the disorderly and harassed princi- 
palities of Hic^llajpoot coinitry, now the sole insecure retreat of 
1 1 indu independence — by vtirioiis feudatories and tributaries from 
Cashmere to (he mouths of the Iiulii.s, who, in the late convul- 
sions of the Afghaiin monarchy, have almost shaken off* their 
nominal dependence — by the northern mountains, the Indus, 
and by th(f Desert - which, with more or less width and stc'rility, 
stretches from the Piinjaub to the gulph of ('utch. None of the 
intermediatj states or chiefs are powder ful enough to stop the 
progress of an army; and even the natural barriers on the west- 
ern frontier of India, have been crossed in almost every age, 
from Alexander to Nadir Shah. 

As soon, therefore, as the British government apprehended 
danger from the ride of Europe, it was natural that they should 
seek to concilia^ a neighbouring government of such import- 
ance, and^o tTSpiore a couiiiry so little known, thremgh which 
an Eq^jmean invader must advance. It is now easy to look 
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down on such apprehensions with contempt. But they were at’ 
the time perfectly reasonable. At the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon 
seemed to be the master of the continent of Europe j and who- 
ever is master of Europe, may be the master at least of the Old' 
World. Russia, become his most devoted ally, held the north 
of Asia. That vast empire, whose armies might visit Pekin 
with a facility a hundred fold greater than that with which tliey 
have already twice visited Paris, which has frontiers within a' 
week’s sail of Constantinople, and within a week’s march of 
Tehraun, is separated by no powerful state from the northern 
frontier of the British possessions in hidia. It would have seem- 
ed far less extravagant to predict the entry of a Russian army 
into Delhi, or even Calcutt 2 ^ than its entry into Paris. In sucli 
a project as the expedition by land i^ainst India, it was a most 
peculiarly fortunate circumstance to nave an ally equally power- 
ful and zealous on the flank of the whole line of advance, and of 
the territoiy to be invaded. It is accordingly certain, that this 
gigantic plan was seriously entertained by Napoleon ; though 
not so confidently and so earnestly as* it has more than once 
been treated, and as it probably again will be contemplated, 
at St Petersburgh. In such an operation, it was indera ma- 
nifestly impossiUe to keep open the channels of supply and re- 
inforcement, and to secure the possibility of retreat, by the 
Ordinary methods of war. A chain of military posts, extend- 
ing from the Dardanelles to the Indus, would have been a 
conception beyond the boldness of the most inflamed imagina- 
tion. The only substitute was a chain of capitals, in which im- 
prisoned governments might be both hostages fur the conduct 
of their subjects, and instruments for exacting the pay ^nd pro- 
vision of the invading army from their dominion^;. It was in- 
disputably a part of ^e plan, to obtain possession of Constanti- 
nople and Tehraun, under friendly pretexts ; and to employ the 
Turkish and Persian governments to facilitate the advance, and 
to secure the supply of the French and Russian Urmies. As far 
as the provinces which form the south-eastern banks 6f the Cas- 
pian, the plan was probably considered as complete, 'riie pa- 
tronage of the missions, since the time of Lewis Xiy., had esta- 
blished a connexion between France and Persia. The language 
and literature of western Asia were cultivated at Paris with bril- 
liant suqpess. Tlte old and reasdnable habits of their diplomacy 
in the Levant, supplied them with young men perfectly qualified 
lo converse with the Orientals. Men of considerable talents 
were placed in the Consulships of Syria ; and Hic Rous'^caus, ar 
family of Genevese extraction, (related to Je^‘^ac1^;ics), were 
sent buck to Bagdad, where they had long bean cstabljbV/i,. and^ 
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had become almost naturalized. The father or unde of generd 
'Gardapnc had been CJonsul-General in Persia, where perhaps 
the ^neral was born. 

Their success in gaining the .Persian government seemed 
to have been complete. The conqueste of Napoleon were well 
known in that country. A Persian embassador had even wit* 
nessed his greatest power and splendour during the first Po- 
lish war. ai the East, to pursue aggrandizement is considcretl 
as the first duty of a government. Moderation is despised, 
as springing only from sloth or fear. Faith and justice are 
words sometimes used to dupe the vulgar. While Napoleon 
continued triumphant in Europe, all attempts to detach Persia 
from his cause appeared to be unavailing. As soon as serious 
reverses in Spain proved that the French had formidable ene- 
mies behind them, the exertions ef tlie British negociators be 
gan to promise more success. In negociation with Persia, 
there was another advantage on the side of France. It is diffi- 
cult to be at the same time the ally of 'Russia and of Persia. 
They are natural enemies. The ambition of the one power, 
and the fears of the other, where a great military empire is 
placed on a frontier in the immediate iieighbourbood of the ca- 
pital, are permanent sources of enmity. -While France was the 
•enemy of Russia, she could promise aid against that dreaded 
neighbour. When she became the ally of Russia, it was with 
so great a mastery on her part, that she was able to stop the 
progress of the .Russian arms, or, at least, to persuade the 
Persian government that she possessed such a power. The en- 
inity of Great Britain .with Russia was on the contrary ac- 
cidental — in most states of the world unnatural — and the 
sway of France over Europe, dangerous to the independence of 
both states. But, notwithstanding this advantage, the French 
ascendant at Tehraun began to decay, as soon as it became ap- 
parent that France was no longer to be the undisputed mistress 
•of the Euippean continent. It was indeed from the beginning 
evident, that such an enterprize as that of marching a great 
J’Vench army across the continent of Asia, could not be ha- 
•zarded cverr with the slenderest probability of success by any 
sovereign who left a continental enemy behind. The peace be- 
tween England and Turkey conourred, with the French fnilures 
in the Peninsula, to destroy the influence of Napoleon in Persia. 

That pacification, if it be considered in all its eilects, as reliev- 
ing India from danger, as delivering Austria from annoyance 
on her eastpnr. if^JiAitiers, as enfeebling the diversion made by the 
Turkish inny on the Russian frontier in the critical and deci- 
sive aiiOmin of 1812, and as an assertion of independence « 
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the part of Turkey herfelf, long numbered among the sub'ser- 
vient vassals of France, may be justly esteemed one of Uy great- 
est services ever rendered by a negociator to his country, though 
the excellent and distinguished person who rendertnl so signal a 
aervice, has, we believe, been left to find bis reward in the aj>- 
probation of his own conscience. Constantinople was the mir- 
ror in which the Persian statesmen saw the Hurt nations of power 
and policy in Christendom. As soon as England had made 
peace w'ith the Porte, it was concluded at I’enraun that Eng- 
lish friendship must be valuable. Beyond the eastern frontier of 
Persia, or perhaps beyond the eastern shore of the Caspian, no 
part of the plan of invasion could have been settled. Tlie state 
of the country and the character of its governments were too 
little known to allow any arrangements either political or mili- 
tary. It is true, that some of the French geograf)hical engi- 
neers in the retinue of General Gardannc, appear to have fumd 
their way into some parts of the Caubul dominions; and some of 
these intelligent and enterprizing officers arc said to have pene- 
trated to the mouths of the Indus. 

. It is certain that the Ameers or rulers of the province of 
Sind maintained a pretty close correspondence with the French 
minister at Tehraun. It is well known, that a cafilah or ca- 
ravan of 30,000 persons travels annually from the lius>ian tr>wn 
of Osenburgh to Bukhara. They travel in the winter, for the 
sake of melted snow, iu a desert almost without water, and on 
Account also of the facility and security of passing the Jaxar- 
tes on the icc. Half the people of Bukhara are said to be en- 
gaged in the Russian trade, which pn)bably consists chiefly 
in peltry from Siberia, and European hardware and -i^’oolleiis. 
Shah Hyder, the King of Bokhara, a prince who can bring 
50,000 horse into the field, sent two embassies to the Empress 
Catharine. The city of Bokhara, still celebrateil as a seat of 
Mussultnaun learning, is said now to contain 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. With the caravan from Osenburgh, probably travel the 
Mubsulmaun pilgrims from Tobolski, of wliom some vibit Mec- 
ca every year, where they meet professors of the sanje feiih 
from Madagascar, from Borneo, and from the niouth of the 
Senegal. But no negociation is known to liavc been carried on, 
either jof France or Russia, with the governmcni of Caiil)ul, 
or among the Usbeck states to the north, or with the Seiks or 
Rajpoots, or in Thibet, where the numerous followers of Bud- 
dhism among the eastern subjects of Russia might prol)abIy liave 
supplied expert and zealous ncgociators at the^ ya w;^ court. 

In the year 1808, when the influence of General ^‘'birdaiine 
Jiaci reat^ed its highest point iu Persia, tlie goveruinenrul India 
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began tbeir measures to guard against the danger which threat- 
ened them. Few governments had servants better qualified for 
diplom&tic missions, by general understanding and local expe- 
rience, by perfect knowledge of the interest of their own and the 
neighbouring states, and by familiarity with the languages, man- 
ners and character of the countries to which tliey were to be 
sent. Some of these accomplibhcd gentlemen hav^ since dis- 
tinguished themselves in European diplomacy. Others have, by 
valuable works, * enabled the public to estimate their talents ; 
some have displayed the minds and ll)c knowledge of lawgivers 
and statesmen, in, their examination before both Houses of Par- 
liament at the renewal of the Coinptuiy’s privilege. Mr Elphin- 
stone and Sir John Malcolm were chosen by Lord Minto for 
the embassies to l^ersia and Caiibul. Both were indeed pointed 
out to him by the general voice of India, ^ir Jolin been 
bel'ore sent as Envoy to Persia by Lord Wellesley, and probably 
knew the court and country as well as any foreign minister ever 
knew the state to which he was sent, lie I'ound the interest of 
the enemy paramount. Indeed, any man but himself would 
have abandoned the case at that time as utterly desperate* But 
iie did much to prepare the way for negociation in more favour- 
able times, to provide the means of annoying an invader, if supr 
ported by Turkey and Persia, and to make the latter power feej 
that it was possible to bring the force of British India directly to 
act upon her. By a skilful use of means so slender, that a coni- 
jnoii eye could not have discovered their existence — by naval 
ilemonstraiions in the Persian Gulpb, which would have plac- 
ed the important stations of that sea at his command, — he ren- 
dered its petty maritime cliieis subservient to Ins projects; he 
was ready to avail hiinstlf of tlic uisallcction which iniglit a- 
risc in Souihc rii Persia, and even to act on the invader’s fine of 
advance, through the Pachalic of Bagdad, a territory really in- 
dependent of Its iu>ininal Sovereign at Constantinople; and 
which it then strongly ai)^>eared to be a considerable object of 
Indian polury to preserve from falling into complete subjection 
to cillier of the great inonarclues of I'urkey or Persia. 

' • ~ - - - - ^ 

* In the iirsl class of which roust be placed Col. Wilks’s admir- 
able work, of winch the continuation will probably be the best his- 
tory of british India, iVom the conclusion of Orme to the fall cJ Se- 
ringapatam. It may deserve the c()n;»ideration of this excellent writer, 
whether a su['pleTTiental volume, Irom the fall of t>cringapatam, to 
the Mahratta pe'^cc of IS05, foiniing w*ith Orroe a ‘generally accessi- 
ble senes Indian history, would not be a fit tmploynient of 

the leismy^hicii has been restoied to him, by events eijually mo- 
llientLifSai.d jiny;ii!ai. 
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The re.'ults of Sir John’s mission are^ we rejoice to hear, 
speedily to be laid before the public. Those who know his ta- 
lents, his Eastern knowledge, his unwearied industry, aifd who 
have rend his excellent account of the Seiks, will naturally ex- 
pect from him a work which, with Sir John Chardin, will com- 
plete our knowledge of Persia. His judgement in the choice of 
assistants, and their routes in the eastern provinces of that mo- 
narchy, have laid open a country hitherto almost wholly un- 
known. Some part of the information conveyed in Mr Kinncir s 
valuable mcn>v>ir and important map, coincides with that fur- 
irished by Mr Elphinstone. As they conducted their inquiries 
respecting the same places alxnit the same lime, and afterwards 
communicated with cacli other frankly and liberally, it would 
not be always easy, nor is it very important, in every case, to 
4iecide to which of the two missions a geographical discovery is 
to be ascribed. The true geography of the vast and celebrated 
region) extending from the Tigris to the Indus, and from the 
Oxiis or Jaxartes to the Indian Ucenn, is undoubtedly due to 
the joint labours of both. 

Mr Elphinstone being indisputably at the head of the Com- 
pany’s civil service, in political talent and knowlegc, was chosen 
for the untrodden ground of Caubul. The preparations for 
his mission were, he tells us, made at Delhi, with that |)arade 
and display which are calculated to dazzle the barbaric fancy of 
an Eastern Court. In the preface to the tragedy of Aureng- 
zebe, Dryden, if we remember right, apologizes for exhibit- 
ing on the tragic theatre, the events of his own time, by the just 
' and ingenious observation, that distant, and e^peciuliy unknow ir 
and almost inaccessible places, produce on the iniaginaiion the 
same effect with ancient times; and that the stofy of Aureng- 
zebe’s family at Agra and Delhi was ns remote from the minds of 
English spectators, as the fate of Caesar seventeen centuries be- 
fore. Delhi has now been for ten years an English town ; and 
it is justice to moderate conquest, and well-administered abso- 
lute power, to add, that in that time its ruinous houses have 
been rebuilt, and its desert streets have begun to be inhabited ; 
and that though the Mogul has not been restored, be is at least 
in a condition of affluence and dignity, instead of being, like his 
wretched predecessor under the Mahraita tyranny, a prisoner 
in barbarous durance. From this capital, the mission began its 
journey on the 13th of October, IHOh. Its track is marked on 
the excellent map which accompanies the work. ‘ From Del- 
^ ly to Canound, a distance of one hundred through 

the British dominions, and need not be described, \ This o- 
paission, and others of the like nature, wc caufiot quitcSif prove. 
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To omit perfectly familiar scenes, and to begin where new in-, 
formation commences, is an excellent freneraf rule in books of 
travels! Bcit the greater part of the British dominions in Asia 
are very little known to the general reader, for whom books are 
published. The. territories recently aenuired in Hindustaun 
are more interesting than Caubul, and almost as little known. 
An account of the present state, and recent revolutions of the 
city of Delhi; of our late conquests in the neighbourhood, and 
of the Rajpoot Princes and country, would have formed a suit- 
able opening of the hook ; as it might have been closed by a 
fuller description. of the Punjaub, of tne city of Labor, oflJm- 
rutsir, of the political state of the Seiks, and of the probable 
line of Alexander’s march through that country, wliicb Mr El- 
phinstone is probably better qualided to illustrate than any other 
individual. This last subject (if not all the others) we should 
still recommend to his attention. The narrative of Arrian is so 
minute, that it is evidently rather transcribed than abridged, 
from the accounts of Alexander’s stait-officers, drawn up on 
the spot The features of rhe country are peculiar, and, we 
presume, unchanged. Mr Elphinstone alone is equally fami- 
liar with the narration and the country; and if he should 
think it too small for separate publication, it would be a fit con- 
tribution towards those learned collections in India, which, by 
the return of Mr Colcbrooke to England, have lost their firmest 
support, and their brightest ornament. 

Canound exhibited the first s}>ecimen of the Desert. Near 
that place, the mission met * sand-hills, which at first were co- 
vered with Innhes, but afterwards were naked piles of sand, 
‘ rising one after another, like the weaves of the sea, and niark- 
‘ ed on the surface by the wind like driftetl snow. * There are 
roads hardened by the tread of animals ; but • off the road« 
^ oiir iiorbcs sunk into the ^and above the knees. ’ Through 
this desert, sometimes sprinkled with miserable dwellings, and 
interrupted by cultivation on the banks of the great rivers, tlie 
mission fiVoceeded by Bikaneer, Bahawulpoor, and Mouliian, 
to the I'erry of the Indus at Kahercc, for a distance, which seems 
to be moro.than five hundred miles. 

Of this Desert, and of the men who border or dwell in it, 
Mr Elphinstone presents us with the following striking sketches. 

^ The Shekh^iwuttee country seems to lose its title to be included 
in the Desert, when compared with the two hundred and eighty 
miles between its western frontier and Bahawmlpoor ; and, even of 
this, only the liy. hundred miles is absolutely destitute of inliabit- 
ants, watt^^W^getation. Our journey from the Shekhawut fron- 
tier to Heoggub a distance of one hundred and eighty miles, w'as 
o^fllus and valleys of loose and heavy sandi The hilb wcic cx- 
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actly like those which are sonietimes formed by the wind on the sesf, 
shore, but far exceeding them in their lieight, which was trom twen- 
ty to one hundred feet. They are said to shiic their positions, and 
to alter their shapes, according as they are artected by the wind ; 
and in summer, the passage of many parts of the Desert is said to 
be rendered dangerous by die clouds of moving sand ; but when 1 
saw the hills (in winter), they seemed to have a great degree oi 
permanence, for they bore a sort of grass, besides I\noke, and the 
thorny bushes of the Baiibool, and the Bair, or Jujube, which al- 
together gave them an appearance that sometimes aiiKuinted to ver- 
dure. Among the most dismal hills of sand, one occasionally 
meets with a village, if such a name can be given to a few round 
huts of straw, with low walU and conical roofs, like little storks of 
corn. These are surrounded by hedges of thorny branches stuck in 
the sand, which, as well as the houses, are so dry, that if they hap- 
pened to catch fire, the village would be reduced to ashes in five 
minutes. ‘These miserable abodes are surrounded by a few fields, 
which depend for water on the rains and dews, and wliich bear thin 
crops of the poorest kind of pulse, and of Bajra, or Holcus ^ipica- 
tus ; and this last, though it flourishes in the most sterile countries, 
grows here with difficulty, each stalk several teei Irom its neigh- 
bour. The wells are often three hondted feet deep, and one w'as 
three hundred and forty- five feet. With inis enormous depth, somp 
were only three feet in diameter ; the water is always brackish, un- 
wholesome, ?tnd so scanty, that two bullocks woikmg for a night, 
easily emptied a well. The water was poured into reservoirs lined 
with clay, w’hich our party diank dry in an instant after its arrival. 
These wells are all lined with masonry, 'fhe natives liave a WAy of 
covering them with boards, heaped with sand, that eiTeclually con- 
ceals them from an enemy. In the midst of so arid a country, the* 
water-melon, the most juicy of fruits, is found in profusion*.' It is 
really a subject of w'Diider to sec melons tlnee or finir feet in cir- 
cumference, growing from a stalk ns slender as tlut of the common 
melon, in the dry sand ot tlie desart. They are sown, and perhaps 
requiresome cultivation; but they are scattered about to all appear- 
ance as if they grew wild, 

‘ The common inhabitants arc .latits. Ti e upper classes are Jla- 
thore Rauj pools. The former are little, black, and ill-looku g, and 
bear strong appearances of poverty and wretchedness. ^TIjo latter 
are stout and handsome, with hooked nnsc», and .lewisirfeaiures. 
They are hadghty in their manners, very indolent, and almost con- 
tinoally errunk with opium. 

The stock consists of bullocks and camels, which last art* kefit 
m numerous herds, and are used to carry loads, to ride on, and 
even to plough. Of the wild aninials, the desart rat deserves to be 
mentioned for its numbers, tlrough not fnr its size ;VilffPnmjinLTal>le 
holes mkde by these animaU where the groui d is solid rVuigh 
admit oi it, are indeed a berious inconveuicnce to I huisemau^d/ua 
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they distress even more than the heavy sand. It is more like a 
squirrel than a rat, has a tuft at the end of its tail, and is often 
seen sifting hpright, with its fore-feet crossed like a kangaroo. It is 
not unlike the jerboa, but is much less, and uses all its feet. It is 
not peculiar to the desart, being found in most sandy places on the 
west of the Jumna. Antelopes are found in some parts, as is the 
goorkhur, or wild ass, so vrell depicted in the book of Job. This 
animal is sometimes found alone, but oftener in herds. It resem- 
bles a mule rather than an ass, but is of the colour of the latter. It 
is remarkable for its shyness, and still more for it.«i speed : at a kind 
of shufRing trot peculiar to itself, it will leave the fleetest horses be- 
hind. The foxes* may also be mentioned ; they aR? less than our 
fox, but somewhat larger than the common one of India s their 
backs are of the same brownish colour with the latter ; but in one 
part of the desart, their legs and belly up to a certain height, are 
black, and in another, white. The line between those colours and 
the brown is so distinctly marked, that the one kind seems as if it 
had been wading up to the belly in ink, and the ocher in white- 
wash. 

* The rest of the desart for ahotit one hundred miles from Poog- 
gul to Bahawulpore, was a flat of hard clay, which sounded under 
our horses’ feet like a board. In some places small hills were formed 
by sand apparently blown over the clay ; on these were some bushes 
of Phoke, and some little plants of wild rue, and of :i kind called 
I^aura, which bears a strong resemblance to everlasting, and which 
is said to yield abundance of alkali when burnt. The clay was des- 
titute of all vegetation ; and in this tract, excepting the fort and pool 
of Moujgur, and two wells about sixteen miles from Bahawulpoor, 
there is neither water nor inhabitants to be found ; yet, as we tra- 
velled from the first on the road adopted by all caravans, it may be 
presumed thn^ we saw the most habitable portion of the whole. 

‘ It is obvious, that a desart, such as I have described, could not, 
be passed without preparation 5 camels had accordingly been hired 
at Canound to carry water and provisions, which completed the num- 
ber of our camels to six hundred, besides twelve or thirteen ele- 
phants. Our water was carried in leathern bags, made of the skins 
of sheep, besides some much larger ones, made of the hides of oxen, 
and twenty- four large copper vessels, two of which were a load for 
a camel. These were made for the Hindoo Sepoys, and proved the 
best contrivance, as the skins gave a. great deal of trouble, and 
spilled much water after all. In providing water fJ>r the animals, 
we look no account of the camels, that creature bearing thirst for a 
period which is almost incredible. 

‘ The women who had accompanied the mission were sent hark 
from Chooroo with a guard, and many of our servants were allow- 
ed to retnjirbf life same opportunity ; but this did not secure us the 
services^ the remainder ; for such was their dread of the desari^ 
of all de*scrjptions deserted by twenties and ihiities uil we 
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^ere so fir advanced as to render their return impossible. As there 
vras a war in Bikaneer* and as the road was at all times exposed to 
the depredations of the Bhuttees and other plunderers,^ we dhgaged 
one hundred horse and iifty foot in the Shekhawuttee, to assist our 
regular escort in protecting our long line of baggage. 

* All these arrangements being completed, we marched from 
Chooroo on the SOtli of October. We marched in the night, as we 
liad done since we entered the Shekhawuttee ; we generally began 
to load by twi) or three in the afternoon, but it was long before we 
were able to proceed ; and the liead of our line never reached the 
encamping ground till twelve or one. On many occasions we were 
much later ; and once or twice it was broad day before we arrived 
at OUT stage. The marches were seldom very long. The longest 
was twenty- six miles, and the shortest hfteen ; but the fatigue which 
our people suffered bore no proportion to the distancfe. Oar line, 
when in the closest order, was two miles long. The path by which 
we travelled wound much to avoid the sand bills. It was too nar- 
vow to allow of two camels going abreast ; and, if an animal step- 
ped to one side, it sunk in the sand as in snow ; so that the least ob- 
struction towards the head of the line stopt the whole; nor could the 
iiead move on if the rear was detained, lest that division, being se- 
parated from the guides, might lose its way among the sand hills. 
To prevent this, a signal was passed along the line by beat of drum, 
when any circumstance occasioned a stoppage in the rear ; and a 
.^trumpet, sounded from time to time at the head of the line, kept all 
informed of the direction in which the column was proceeding. The 
iieavy sand made marching so fatiguing that we were obliged to al- 
low camels for half the infantry Sepoys, that Aey might ride by 
turns, two on a camel.; we had, besides, cajawas (or large panniers 
on camds), for the sick. The annoyance of the march w^s greatly 
increased by the incredible number of a sort of small burs, which 
stuck to every thing that touched them, and occasioned great unea- 
siness. They are however useful, inasmuch as they form a favour- 
ite food for horses, and the seed is eaten even by men. The want 
of water, and the quality of that which we met with, was also a 
great hardship to our men and followers ; and, though the abund- 
ance of water melons afforded occasional relief to their thirst, its 
effect on their health was by no means salutary. Such were the 
combined effects of fatigue, bad water, and the excessive use of 
water melons, that a great ;>roportion of the natives who accompa- 
nied lA- became afHicted with a low fever, accompanied by a dysen- 
tery ; and to such a degree did this extend, that thirty Sepoys, with- 
out reckoning followers, were taken ill in the course of one day at 
Kuttoosir; and forty persons of all descriptions expired during the 
first week of our halt at Bikaneer. The great difference between 
the temperature of the days and nights no doubt d>irtrit'^ted to this 
mortality. Even the English gentlemen used to suffer i^m cold 
4uring the night marches^ and were happy to kindle a larg^'Jlr* a:: 
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soon as we reached our ground ; yet the sun became powerful so 
early in the morning, that w.e always woke with a feverish heat which 
lasted till sunset. The Europeans, however, did not suffer any se- 
rious illness. Some instances of violent inflammation in the eyelids 
were the only disorders of which we had to complain. 

* Our inarch to Bikaneer was attended with few adventures. Par- 
ties of plunderers were twice seen, but did not attack our baggage. 
Some of the people also lost their way, and were missing for a day 
or two ; during which time they were in danger of being lost in the 
uninhabited parts of the desart, and were fired on by all the villa- 
ges which they approached in hopes of getting guides or directions 
for their journey. • 

‘ At last, on the 5th of November, in the midst of a tract of more 
than ordinary desolation, we discovered the walls and towers of Bi- 
kaneer, which presented the appearance of a gre*^ and magnificenC 
city in the midst of a wilderness. Even after we reached our ground, 
there were disputes in camp whether it or Delly was most extensive 5 . 
but a little farther acquaintance removed this impression. The town 
was surrounded by a flne wall, strengthened with many round towers, 
and crowned with the usual Indian battlements. It contained some 
high houses, and some temples, one of which had a lofty spire, and 
at one corner was a very high and showy fort. It was distinguished 
by the whiteness of all the buildings, arising from the material al- 
ready described at Chooroo, and by the absence of trees, which give 
most Indian towns the appearance of woods rather than of inhabited 
places. The beauty of Bikaneer however was all external. On en- 
tering the gates, most of it was found to be composed of huts, with 
mud walls painted red. It was exceedingly populous, perhaps from 
the number of people who had fled to the capital m consequence of 
the state of the country. 

‘ Bikaneer was at this time invaded by five different armies ; one 
of which bclorigmg to the Raia of Joudpoor, and 15,(KX) strong, had 
arrived within a few miles ot the city. Another smaller force was 
equally near, while the rest were endeavouring to reach the same 
point by different routes. A number of predatory horse had also 
been let loose to cut off the supplies of provisions from tlie surround- 
ing countries, on which a city situated like Bikaneer, must obviously 
depend for existence. The Raja, on the other hand, filled up all the 
wells within ten miles of hrs capital, and trusted for deliverance 
the dcsolacioh which surrounded him. 

* lliis state of affairs was not very favourable for supplying the 
wants of the mission ; and we thought ourselves lucky in being en- 
abled to renew our march within eleven days. During this time* 
military operations were carried on between the parties. The small- 
est of the armed bodies near Bikaneer was obliged to fall back a 
inarch. A ronvoy from the eastward also forced its way into iJ)e 
town ; aml^nother going to the enemy, was cut off by the Raja’s 

•'$Iany men were killed on this occasion, and much piuo- 
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der was taken by the victors. Their appearance, as they passed 
near our camp, was well described by one of the gentlemen of the 
mission. In One place was seen a party driving in pxen^ in another 
some loaded carts, here a horseman pricking on. a captured camel 
with his long spear, and there a gun dragged slowly through the 
sand by fifteen or twenty bullocks. Disorderly bands of ragged sol- 
diers were seen in all directions, most of them w'ith plunder of some 
kind, and all in spirits with their victory. 

* In the mean time, 1 was assailed hy both parties with constant 
application^^, the Joudpoor General urging me to come to his camp, 
and the Raja desiring me to take pait with him. The former could 
only throw out hints of danger from omitting ta comply with his 
wishes ; but the Raja could at pleasure accelerate or retard the 
provision of our cattle and supplies ; and by placing a guard over 
the well which had been allotted to us, he one day showed to our 
no small uneasiness how completely he had us in his power. The 
resliiction however was removed on a rememstrance, and might 
have been occasioned by the water being required elsewhere ; for 
while we were taking in water for our journey, we were ourselves 
obliged to place guards over the well, and to withhold water entire- 
ly fr«'m our camels for the two or three last days of our stay. 

* 1'he time of our residence was variously occupied. At first 
there wa# some novelty in observing the natives, with whom our 
camp crowded like a fair. Nothing could exceed their curiosi- 
ty , and when one of us appeared abroad, be was stared at like a 
])rodigy. 'riiey wore loose clothes of white cotton or muslin, like 
the people of Miridoostan : .but were distinguished from them by 
their Rauipoot feature.^, and by their remarkable turban, which rises 
liigli over the head like a mitre, and has a cloth of some other colour 
M niiT-d round tlie liottom. Some of our party went into the town* 
xvlitte, althonolj ciiiiosity drew a mob round them, they wore treat- 
td v\iih great civdiry: Otheis rode out into the dc iert. but were 
>oon wearied v. iili the dieaiy and unvaried prospect it affoided ; for 
within ten yards of the town w a.s as waste as the wildest part of Ara- 
bia- On the northern side alone there w^as something like a woody 
valley. The most curious sight at Bikancer was a w'cll of fine wa- 
ter, immcdiiitcly under the fort, which is tlie residence* of the I U- 
ja. It was three hundred feet deep, and fifteen or twenty feet in 
diameter, l our buckets, each drawn by a pair of oxen, worked at 
it lit once ; and, when a bucket was let down, its strikhig the water 
made a noise like a great gun. 

* Grelt part of our time was taken up with the Raja’s visit, and 

nur attendance at his palace. The Raja came to my camp, through 
a street, formed by his own troops and joined by one of our’s, whicli 
extended from the skirts of the camp to the tent where he was re- 
iireived. He was carried on men’s shoulders, in a veljicle like the 
Ivody of an old-fashioned coach. He was preceded by Lffreat ina- 
uy chobdai’s, bearing blender silver tuaccs, uitb large llie 
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top, whicli they waved over their heads in the air, and followed by 
.1 numerous retinue. He sat down on a miisnud (a kind of throne 
eonipose(J of <;ushions), under a canopy, or rather an awning of red 
velvet, embroidered and laced with gold, and sujtported by four sil- 
ver pillars, all of which he had sent out for the purpose. We con- 
versed on various subjects for an liour. Among other topics, the 
Itaja enquired about the age of the King, the climate of England, 
;ind the politic'! of iht3 nation. He hlnnved a knowledge of our re- 
la lion to Vrance ; and one oi' th(‘ company asked, whether my mis- 
sion was not owing to our wars with that nation. Presents were at 
list put liefore Iiim arul his courtiers, according to the Indian cus- 
tom ; alter which he* with(lrew% 

‘ Uaja Soorut Sing is a man of a* good height, and a fair com- 
plexion for an Indian. He has bhuk whiNkers and a beard (except 
on the middle of his chin), n long nose, «'nul iiaujpoot features: ho 
has a good fiicc, and a sniillmg countenance. He is reckoned an 
oppressive prince, (t is strongly suspected that he poisoned his elder 
brother, whom he succeeded; and, it is certu n, that he murdered 
an agent sent from the \'i/ier of Ililulo^t:ln to tlie King of Caubiil. 
Vet, as he is v(*ry strict in liio devotions, and particular in the diet 
])rescribed by liis religion, his subjects allow him the character of a 
saint. 

^ I returned his visit on the next day but one, having been invited 
bv his second son, wlio, tliougli an infant, was sent for that purpose 
with a great retinue. The fort looked well, as we approached. It 
w'as? a confused assemblage ol‘ towers and batllcmeius, overtopped 
by houses crowded together. It is about a quarter of a mile square, 
surrounded with a w'all thirty feet high, and a good dry ditch. The 
palace w\as a cuiious old building, in wliich, after ascending several 
rlights of stcfis, we came to a court borrouiuled by buildings, and 
then had one hundred yards to go, before we leached a small stone 
hall, supported l»y pillars, w here the Raja took his seat under liis 
canopy. The Ctmrt was dilTerent from any thing I had seen, those 
presi'iit being 1‘airer than other Hiudo>tance>, and marked by their 
.Jew ish features and slmwy turbans. The Raja and liis relations had 
turbans of many co!(/urs, richly adorned with jewels; and the Raja 
sat resting l»is»arrns on a sliierd of steel, the boh^es and rim of wdiich 
were set with dianioiids and rubies. .After some time, the Raja 
proposed that we should withdraw^ from tlic heat and crowd, and 
conducted us iflto a very near, cool, and private apartment, in a se- 
parate court; the wails were of piaster, as tine as stucco, and were 
ornamented in good ta^te ; the d»»ors were ciobed with curtains of 
China satin. \\ hen we w'c rc seated on ilu* ground, in the Indian 
way, the Raja began a spta t h, in wliich he said he was a subject of 
tlie throne of Dellv, that Deiiy was now' in our hands, and he seized 
the opporlunitv of my coming, to acknowledge mir sovereignty. iJe 
then called yf the keys of his fort, and insii ted on my taking tliein, 
ivliich ^!\'!iiscd, disoiaituing the evtended riglits ascribed to us. 
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AOer a long contest, the Raja consented to keep the keys ; and when 
some more conversation had passed, a mob of dancing women en- 
tered, and danced and sung till we withdrew. • 

‘ We at last marched from Bilcaneer on the night of the 16th of 
November. The country we passed on the two first nights, was like 
that already described ; and our people were so fatigued after the se- 
cond march, that we intended to have halted a day to refresh them, 
when the Dewaun of the Uaja of Bikanecr acquainted us with some 
movements of a certain partizan, and of some of the predatory 
tribes of the desart, which induced us to move in the day instead of 
the night, to enable us the better to protect our baggage. 

‘In consequence of this change, the generale-beat at two o’clock 
m the morning (November 19di) ; but it was day- light before our 
water and all our other loads were prepared, and it was dark befoie 
we reached our ground at Pooggul, after a march of twenty- four 
miles. The whole was wavy sand hills, some of them of an asto- 
nishing height. Our people were in great distress for water during 
the whole day. At Pooggul, however, we found abundance of good 
water for sale. It was rain-water preserved in small reservoirs, vault- 
ed over with brick and mortar. There was welUwater also, which 
was brackish, hut not noxious. The wells were not more than half 
as deep as those of Bikaneer. 

‘ We halted on the 20th of November, to take In water, and I 
had a good opportunity of examining the place. If 1 could present 
to my reader the fore- ground of high sand hills, the village of straw 
huts, the clay walls of the little fort going to ruins, as the ground 
which supported them was blown away by the wind, and the sea of 
sand without a sign of vegetation, which formed the rest of the pros- 
pect, he probably would feel, as I did, a sort of wonder at the peo- 
ple who could reside in so dismal a wilderness, and of horror at t!ie 
life to which they seemed to be condemned. ’ Jut rod, pr5 — l.j. 

This is perhaps the only desert where scanty subsistence, with 
the profit of conveying merchandize, and of pursuing game and 
booty, have not given habits of migratory life to the population ; 
a circumstance which is the more remarkable, because not only 
the grain dealers ** who supply camps« but many other low castes, 
are nomadic in the midst of setticu inhabitants, and in sonic of 
the most anciently cultivated countries of India. 

The principal Rajpoot princes are, the llanah otOndipoor tlie 
mo&t noble of Hindu prhiees, the rajahs of Joudporc and Jye- 
poor, whose conaiderabie territories, since the peace of 1805^ 
have been the theatre to Which the exactions and contests of 
Siiidia and of Holkar’s successors have been chiefly confined ;• 
to which may be added the two desert rajahs of Jcssehnerc and 
jaf Uhiknneer, the most western chiefs of the religion of Brahma. 


^ Called in India Brivjarriei^ 
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But there are many petty principalities of their race ; and they 
form the bulk of the population throughout the whole of a belt 
whicli»stn U'hes irre^jularly from the gulph of Cutch to the north- 
ea!)(erii frontier of Oude. 

Tliey had all acknowledged the authority of the Mopjuls ; but 
their rliiefs had been vassals rather than subjects of the Crown 
of Delhi. Those of Guziirat, and especially of Cutch, seem 
most to have preserved tluir independence; and in the long 
struggles to maintain it, to have contracted, or perhaps retain- 
ed, a darker sliade of barbiii i.sin, manifested in many usages of 
singular atrocity which the late laudable attempts of the British 
government have not }et extirpated. The Rajpoots are in some 
respects the most important part of the population of India. 
'I'hey are the representatives of Hinduism. In them are seen 
iill the characteristic qualities of the Hindu race, unmitigated by 
foreign mixture, exerte<i with their original energy, and display- 
ed in the strongest light. They exhibit the genuine form of a 
Hindu community, lonned of the mo«>t discordant materials^ 
and combining the most extraordinary contrasts of moral na- 
ture ; unconqucniblc adherence to native opinions and usages^ 
with scr\ile submission to any foreign yoke; an unbelieving 
priesthood, ready to siifllr martyrdom for the most petty ob- 
fcvcrvancc of their professctl faith ; a superstition, which inspires 
the res* elution to inflict or to sufler the most atrocious barbari- 
ties, without cultivating any natural sentiment or enforcing 
any social duty ; all llie stages in the progress of society 
brought together in one nation, Irom some abject castes more 
^brutal than ilie savages of New Zealand, to the })o]ish of manners 
and nliiiement of character conspicuous in tlie upper ranks; at- 
tachment to •kindred and to home, with nv> friendship, and no 
love of country ; good temper, and gentle disposition, little active 
cruelty except when slimuliieU b\ superstition ; but little sen- 
sibility, little compa'<smii, scarcely aiiv dispositi<)ii to relieve suf- 
fering, or to resist wrong done U) lliiMiiselvcs or others; timidi- 
lYf vviili ks natural attendants, laUehood and meanness, in the 
ordinary relations of liumaii life, joined with a capability of be- 
ing excited to courage in thefichi, to military enthusiasm, to he- 
roic self-devotion ; al)^^tenliou>ne>^s in some respects more rigor- 
ous than that of a wc.sieni liermit in a life of inroxication — au- 
sterities and sell-torlinv^ almost incretlible, practised by those 
w'ho otherwise wallow in gross scn-^ualily ; childish levity; bare- 
faced lalsthood ; no failli, no constancy, no shame, no belief in 
the existence of justice. 

After baving caught a glimpse of this extraordinary people, 
hithertivjiot so much known in Europe as they ought, the mii- 
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sion met, at Bahawulpore, the first nominal vassal of Caubiil Ba- 
hawul Khann, a chief of not unplcasin^ cluiractcr. After him 
they found a weaker chief at Moultaun, more full of distrust and 
apprehension. Indeed, there is no doubt that the approach of 
an English mission must have spread general alarm. Kunjeet 
8ing very naturally dreaded a good understanding between his 
eastern and western neighbours. The chiefs of Leia Moultaun 
and Sind apprehended that the object of the mission was to ob- 
tain a cession of their provinces. In fart, llunjcet Sing refused 
a passage to the mission through his dominions, though he suf- 
fered them to return by that road ; and it is generally known, 
that the king of Caubul would gladly have purchased the sup- 
port of the English against his internal enemies, by a cession of 
the important l^ost of Attook, and by a surrender of his almost 
nominal supremacy over Moultaun or Sind. The next speci- 
men of Mr Elphinstone’s powers of description with which we 
fehall present our readers, is his account of the singular scenery 
at CalLi-baugh on the Indus. 

‘ Calla-baugh, where w-e left the plain, well deserves a minute de- 
scription. The Indus is here compressed by mountains into a deep 
channel, only three hundred and fifty yards bmad. The mountains 
on each side have an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is cut 
along their base, for upwards of two miles. It had been w'idened for 
us, but was still so narrow, and the rock over it so steep, that no ca- 
mel with a bulky load could pass ; to obviate this inconvenience, 
tw^enty -eight boats had been prepared, to convey our largest packages 
up the river. The first part of this pass is actually overhung by the 
town of Calla-baugh, which is built in a singular manner upon the 
face of the hill, every street rising above it' neighbour, and, T' 
imagine, only accessible by means of the flat roofs of the houses be- 
low it. As we passed beneath, we perceived window^ and balconies 
at a great height, crowded with women and children. The road be- 
yond was cut out of solid salt, at the font of cliffs of that mineral, in 
some places more than one hundred feet high above the river. The 
salt is hard, clear, and almost pute. It would be like crystal, w’ere 
it not in some parts streaked and tinged with red. In some places, 
salt springs issue from the foot of the rocks and leave the ground 
covered with a crust of the most brilliant w-hiteness. All the earth, 
particularly near the town, is almost blood red, and this, with the 
strange and beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and the Indus flr w- 
ing in a^deep and clc.ir streaiii through lofty mountains, past this 
extraordinary town, presented such a scene of w(w*dcrs, as is scUi''m 
to be witnessed. Our camp was pitched beyond the pass, in the 
mouth of a narrow valley, and in the dry bed of a torient. Near it 
were piles of salt in large blocks (like stones at a quarry*), lying rea- 
dy for exportation, either to India or Kljoiassaun. It wh^uld have 
taken a' week to satisfy us with Uie sight of Calla baugh; it 
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threatened rain, and, had the torrent filled while we were there, rnt 
whole camp must have been sw’ept into the Indus. ’ Introd. 

()n*tho ^?">lh of February I80f), the mission arrived at Pesh- 
awer, the utmost point of their journey, where the Kinjr had 
come from his more western dominions, and where they conti- 
nued till the 14'th of June. With the following; de'-cription of 
that city and its vicinity, we shall close our extracts from the 
account of the journey. 

‘ The inhabitants of Poshawer are of Indian origin, but speak Push- 
too as w'ell as Hindkee. There are, however, many other inhabitants 
of all nations; and the concourse is increased, during the King's visits 
to Peshawer. We had many opportunities of observing this assem- 
blage in returning from our morning rides; and its effect was height- 
ened by the stillness and solitude of the streets, at the early liour at 
which we used to set out. A little before sunrise people began to 
assemble at the mosques to their morning devotions. After the hour 
of prayer, some few appealed sweeping the streets before their doorSf 
and some great men were to be seen going to their early attendance 
at Court. They w’ere alw'ays on horseback, preceded by from lento 
twelve servants f;n foot, who walked pretty fast, but in perfect order, 
and silence : nothing was heard, but the sound of their feet. But, 
when we returned, the streets were crowded with men of all nations 
and languages, in every variety of dress and appearance. The shops 
were all open. Dried fruits, and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes, 
saddlery, bales of cloth, hardware, ready-made clothes, and posteens, 
books, &c. were either displayed in tiers in front of the shops, or 
hung up on hooks from the roof. Amongst the handsomest shops 
were the fruiterers, (where apples, melons, plums, and even oranges, 
•though these are rare at Peshawer, were mixed in piles with some of 
the Indian fruil>) ; and the cook shops, where every thing w*as serv- 
ed in eartiien«di^Iies, painted and glazed, so as to look like china. 
In the streets were people crying greens, curd>, &c. ; and men, car- 
rying water in leathern bags at tlicir backs, and announcing their 
commodity by heating on a brazen cup, in which they give a draught 
to a passenger for a trifling piece of money. With these were inix- 
ctl, people of the town in white turbans, .some in large white or 
dark blue frocks, and others in sheep-skin cloaks ; Persians, and Af- 
ghaun.s, in brown woollen tunics, or flowing mantles, and caps of 
black sliPCfi^skin or coloured silk ; Khyberees, with the straw san- 
dals, and the wild dress and utr of their mout. tains; Hindoos, u- 
niting the peeuli.ir features and manners of their own nation, to the 


long heard, and the dress of tin? country ; and Hazaurehs, not more 
remarkable for tlieir conical caps of skin, with the wool, appearing 
like a fringe round the edge, and for their broad faces, and little 
eyes, than for their want of the beaid, which is the ornament of 
every otj^i&r face in the city. Among these, might bo discovered a 
few j^orucni with long white veils that reached their feet, aud somu 
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of tlie King’s retinue in the grotesque caps and fantastic habits which 
mark the class to which each belongs. Sometimes a troop of armed 
horsemen passed; and their appearance was announced by the clat- 
ter of their horses’ hoofs on the pavement, and by the jingling of 
their bridles. Sometimes, when the king wsis going our, the streets 
were choked with horse and foot, and dromedaries bearing .swivels, 
and large waving red and green flags ; and, at all times, loaded 
dromedaries, or heavy Bactrian camels, covered with shaggy hair, 
made their way slowly through the streets ; and mules, fastened to- 
gether in circles of eight or ten, were seen oft’ the road, going round 
and round to cool them after their labour, while their keepers were 
indulging at an eating house, or enjoying a smoke of a hired ciiU* 
leeaun in the street. Amidst all this tlirong. we generally passed 
without any notice, except a salaum alaikum from a passenger, ac- 
eompaiiied by a bow, with the hands crossed in front, or an appli- 
cation from a beggar, who would call out for relief from the Teringee 
Khauns; admonish us that fife short, and the beneftt of charity 
immortal ; or remind us, that what was little to us was a great deal 
to him. 

* It sometimes happened that we were descried by a boy from a 
w'indow ; and his shout of Ooph Teringee would bring all the wo- 
men and children in the house to stare at us till we were out ot 
sight. 

* I'hc roads in the country w'cre seldom very full of people, 
though they w^ere sometimes enlivened bv a groupe of horsemen go- 
ing out to forage, and listening to a Piwhtoo or Persian song, which 
was sliouted by one of their companions. It was common in the 
country to meet a man of the lov'cr order with a hawk on bis fist, 
and a pointer at bis heels ; and w’c frequently ’■aw fowlers ratcliing 
cjuails among the wheat, after the harvest was far enongli advanced. 
A net was fastened at one corner of the tii ld ; two men lltld each 
an end of a rope stretched across the opposite comcT; and dragged 
it forward, so a.s to shake all the wheat, and drive the (piails bcfori* 
it into the net, which was dropped as soon as they entered. The 
numbers caught in this manner are almost incredible. 

* Nothing could exceed the civility of the country people. We 
were often invited into gardens, and we were welcomed in every 
village by almost every man that saw us. They frequently entreated 
the gentlemen of the embassy to allow them the honour of being 
their hosts; and, .sometimes, would lay lioJd of their bi idles, and 
not permit them to pass till they' had promised to breakfast w'ith 
them oif some future day, and even confirmed the promise, by put- 
tin |5 their hands between theirs. ’ Introd. p. 5() — 58. 

The largest part of the volume h not the natralivc of travels; 
the journey having been limited, by the confn.dons of the coun- 
try, to IWiawcr, which is at no great iii.stance from the Indian 
fionlier. Mr Elphinstone collected, during his residenev^ in that 
city, and on his return to India, the great body of hilbritHi^foa 
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respertinc^ Afinrhannistaun, which he has been thus obliged to 
throw into the less attractive form of a systematic account, and 
to divest ftf the interest and amusement which belongs to the 
narrative of a traveller. The main part of his work, therefore, 
is a treatise on the country which he visited — M. Volney’s ad- 
mirable book on Syria and Kgypt ; to the extraordinary merit 
of which, Mr KIphinslone adds a now testimony of great value. 
‘ Among many other un rits, ’ says Mr Elphinstone, ‘ M. Vol- 
‘ ney possesses, in a remarkable degree, the merit of pointing 

* out what is peculiar in the manners and institutions of the 
‘ East, by comparing and contrasting them with those of Eu- 
‘ rope : So far does he excel all other writers in this respect, .lhat 

* if one wishes tluu'oughly to understand other travellers in Ma- 

* homedan countries, it isS necessary to have rea<l Voincy first. * 
l^ut though the systematic fullness and method with which in- 
formation is conveyed, be an indisputable advantage of that 
mode of writing chosen by M. Voliiey, and imposed upon Mr 
Elphiii'-tone by his situation, yet the reader must regret the al>- 
sence of (he pictnres(]iie and dramatic qualities of narrative, 
which, combined with the greate^t accuracy and extent of know- 
ledge, render Bernier the first of travellers, and which, without 
these substantial merits, bestow a powerful interest on the ro- 
mantic adventures and relations of Bruce. 

It must be ow^ned indeed, that if Mr Elpb instone had travelled 
more, his rank and stsdion, while they enlarged his command of 
information, would necessarily have deprived his narralive of some 
of tliose claims on interest which belong to more hun)ble travellers. 

> He and his attendants hud so much eastern knowledge, that they 
could enter no country absolutely unknown. No region which 
they visited ^as to tljcir imagination surrounded by the dignity 
of myi'terv and ilarkness. They had little to apprehend from 
privation, from the depredations of banditti, from the exactions 
of the government, or from the hostile and insolent prejudices 
of tlje populace, 'rhey were too well guarded for danger; and 
if it had* occurred, the austere modesty of Mr Eiphiiistone 
would have disdained any aid from a source of interest which 
has bestowed great power of amusement on the relations of tra- 
velling adventurers, to whom liie ellect of their work was more 
important than the dignity of their character. In one respect, 
indeed, the physicians and jewellers of the seventeenth century 
had an advantage, not only in point of amusement, but even of 
information, over the Residents and Envoys of the nineteenth. 
Their humble situation brought them into more immediate con- 
tact with' the body of the people. They travelled lower, and 
§^w^iote closely.. Of the history, geography, and political state 
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■of a country, perhaps of its ^science and literature, tliey hnd not 
the means of knowing so much ; but of its manners and clui* 
racter, probably more, at least if the time of residence be sup- 
posed to be equal. But this advantage is more than compen- 
sated, in the English llosidents in Iniiia, by circumstances of 
decisive superiority ever the ancient travellers, by knowledge of 
languages, by Jong residence, by security during their researches, 
and by a command of inlormation respecting the countries whicli 
they have not visited. The old travellers had but slight means 
of knowing whatever they did not see. The English in India, 
(as appears in this volume), by a very industrious collection, and 
a very critical collation of native intelligence — may learn and 
tcacli n great deal about those parts of Asia which they cannot 
see. No body of men seem to unite so many advantages as mis- 
sionaries. They must (if they arc in earnest) know languages, 
and live with the people. They generally go to India witik the 
intention of passing their lives in that country, 'riiey have, at 
least in their present state, leisure, means, and often previous c- 
ducatiou, vvhich qualify them for becoming oriental scholars. And 
as extreme discretion, and long caution, ai*e necessary to soften 
the animosities, and to allay the apprehensions which the pro- 
ject of extending their mission, has excited; so they have scarce- 
ly any other means of recommending themselves to the public, 
and of conciliating those who may have no great respect for 
their plan, than the attainment of eminence in pursuits which 
arc universally allowed to be useful and practicable. By pru- 
dence, indeed, they must ceftse to be alarming; but it is only 
by distinction in science and literature, that they can l>econic the 
objects of respect to that considerable majority of tha iniiabit- 
nnts of British India, who, from veiy natui’al prejudices, over- 
rate the dangers of their mission, and pcrliaps mnguity even the 
difficulty of their success. 

The style of Mr Elph instone is, in our opinion, very good. 
It is clear, precise, significant, manly, often ncivous, always 
perfectly unaffected, severely guarded against every tendency to 
oriental inflation, and quite exempt from that verbosity and ex- 
pansion which arc the sins that most easily beset our ingenious 
countrymen in the East. This tendency they perhaps derive 
cbicflv from the otherwise useful practice, of giving a written 
account of all that they do, which sometimes seems to oblige 
them to write n good deal when they have very little to say. 
Wc say, the style of Mr Elphinstonc; for it is evidently his own; 
it bears the stamp of his character. We see from the Pre- 
face, that he has the good fortune to escape^ or rather the 
gfood sense to avoid, those literary manufacturers, whq^not 
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* content with tlic correction of mere inaccuraciefs» (a service 

which a man of the greatest talent may receive, without <^erogs^• 
lion friend who liappens to be a more practised w/iter), 

ofte sacrifice the spirit and originality of tlie intelligent travel- 
ler's diction to their own dull monotony, and sometimes ob^ 
trade their own extravagant paradoxes, and even maligiiant 
prejudices on the public, under the sanction of liis name. ^ 
Kvery reader will see, that the writer of this book is a man of 
enlarged views, and masculine unilerstandiiig, whose principal 
object is to tell what he has seen or thought, as clearly and brief- 
ly as he can — carrying, perhaps almost to excess, that ‘ aversion 
to display, ’ for w'liicli he justly commends one of his deceased 
friends. The care with wliich he warns the public against o-. 
vervaluing his information, is singular and exemplary. He 
tells us, that he knows Sanscrit only from Mahratta Puodits, 
and lh.it he kiiows Oriental Historians chiefly from European 
'rranslations. The last, which is pure accident, and even the 
(Ir^t, might have been omitted without the imputation of false 
pretenNions. But the European public, without a positive dis- 
avowal, would have given credit to a person in his situation for 
the knowledge ; and, with a spirit directly the reverse of the 
vulgar vanity not always irreconcilcable with high talents* he 

* ‘ In preparing the African Travels for the Press, Mr Brown, 
^ from an unrcasoi^ablc distrust of his cm\ powers, had thought it 

* right to hare ivcoursc to literary assistance ; but was by no means 

* fortunate in his compiler. ’ Sec some account of the late Smithson 
Tonnaivt, Esq. late Professor of Chemistry in the University of Cain- 

* bridge, p. .'U. 

'I'hc small work, wlilch we have just quoted, is perhaps, strictly 
rpeaking, sArcely publislied. 

It should be prefixed to IMr Tennant’s Scientific Essays, and pre- 
served as a model of literary p.anegyric, where discriminating and 
elegant commendation is chastened by modesty, and where the ef- 
fect of friendship is promoted, by subduing the fervour of its ex- 
pression.* Tlie aciuliMiiical eulogiums of the French, however much 
they sometimes degenerated into exaggeration and rhetoric, still 
form a senV-s of compositions important to biography, and conducive 
to the dignity which ought to belong to the professional cultivation 
of science and literature. The custom might be adopted in Eng- 
land, with the hope of attaining its benefits, and avoiding its dan- 
gers. Our shy and sullen character is a sufiicient security against 
the prevalence of hyperbolical panegyric. The account of Mr Tcn- 
4tant is. in our opinion, ati excellent pattern of such discourses, 
which, both in tone and extent, might hold a middle place between 
biogr.aphy and funeral praise, if indeed this last ought not to be ba- 
n?gVjd together vfith invective from the territory of literature. 
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not only makes no false pretensions, but labours to reject false 
credit. The degree in which a writer’s testimony is strengthen- 
ed b}; such an example of literary integrity* is so’gpear, that 
the example might be recommended to the herd of authors, on 
principles of mere policy, instead of thtir old anil detected art*;. 

In the account of Caubul, the part which relates to physical 
science, is the least perfect. The geography ranks higher; 
but the government, laws and manners, are the most important 
of all. 

Among his coadjutors, two persons deserve particular no- 
tice — Mr Irvine and Mr Macartney. The. first, a man of 
original and philosophical iindiTstanding, had, soon after his 
arrival in India, devoted his life almost exclusively to the 
study of that multiplicity of languages, and variety of man- 
ners, which render it scarcely hyperbolical to s|)eak of the 
Indian world. lie lad particularly applied himself to the 
observation of the great diversity of character among rudo 
tribes, and of the connexion of that diversity with their local 
position, and with all the natural circumstances wdiich deter- 
mined their habitual occupations. I'lie number of mountain- 
ous tribes in the dominions of Caubul powerfully attracted his 
curiosity ; and he bad meditated the composition of a separate 
work on that country. But he has since enlarged his view's, 
and has projected extensive travels, to enable him to pursue his 
observations. Lieutenant JNIacartney w as the geographer of the 
mission ; and, by his subsequent death, the British E npire has 
lost a man of true geographical genius. His niami^cripts con- 
tain examples of sagacious conjecture respecting the elevation 
and depression of the Earth’s surface; the distance and|>()t:Uionfy 
of points important to be ascertained ; the course of rivers, and 
the direction and magnitude of mountains, — inferred from phy- 
sical probabilities, and formed from comparison of the jarruig 
itineraries of travellers generally ignorant, — which would not 
have disgraced D’Anville or Uennell. M'hat has been added to 
geographical knowledge by this mission, will be best Jisceriain- 
ed by a comparison of Mr Elplim-tone’s map with that of Mrjor 
Renneli, of the countries between Delhi ;uid C-andahar, in I7y2; 
with Mr Arrowsmith’s map of Asia in l«0i ; or, as lar as re- 
lates to mere popular knowledge of the subject, w'ith the small 
outline maps of Pinkerton’s Geography in Itt07. Some parts 
of the Knowledge collected by the mission of Mr Elphirisione 
and Sir John Malcom, have overflowed into later maps, whV:h 
for that reason would not be fair standards of comparison. To 
mention only one circumstance. — In the latest of these maps, 
tlfe Chunatibi formed by the confluence ot three of the riv^of 
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Ybe Piinjaiib, — and the Suile^e^ formed by that of the remaining 
two, are represented as separately flowing into the Indus. The 
very infportant fact was unknown, that the five waters join and 
flow together under the name of Pu7Vj[~nudcly (or five streains)^ 
for near fifty miles, before the joint stream joins its waters to 
those of the Indus. 

Until these recent accessions to our knowledge, all the eastern 
provinces of Persia, the dominions of the Afghaiins, the terri- 
tory occupied by Uzbek States, called in Europe Independent 
Tart ary, and the whole ridge of the Snowy ^loiin tains, with 
their interspersed.valleys, from which the greatest rivers of Asia 
How into the Caspian, the Frozen O.ean, the Yellow Sea, and 
the Indian Ocean, were involved in a confusion little better than 
utter darkness. From the Tigris to I he Indus, tiie clearest light 
has succeeded. In that vast country there remain very few im- 
portant positions which can be disnutefl. The historical appli- 
cation of that portion of our new acquisitions to the campaigns 
of Alexander, will be very curious a. id amusing. The last dis- 
cussions of these campaigns, by M. de Tl h)ix, [Examen des His-* 
iorievs d^ Alexandre)^ and by the learned Mmioert, [Gen^raidiie 
t/rr Griechcr nnd K()mrr\ sufficiently show, that beyond the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian, iiiodern materials w'cre wanting. 
YVe now however know, wdth consideraide accuracy, ilie region 
describeil w ith almost topographical exactness by me most learn* 
ed as well as the most suUlime of poets. 

‘ From Arachosia, from Candaor east. 

And Margiana, to the Hvrcanian cliffs 
. Of CUiicasus, and dark Ibefjan dak*'. ; 

From Atropatia and the ncignbnming plains 
Of /Vli>^hciie, Media, and the ^outU 
Of SuMana to Balsara’s Haven. * 

From the Paropauiisus to the A raxes, the country of the Uz- 
beks is far less completely exfdoreiJ. The senuhern provinces, 
and especially the imporiaiit Slate of Bokhara, are best knowi:. 
'Tow’ards the iK'rth and north -easi, the light becomes fainter. 
The Russians, whatever may be their m dive, seem on this sub- 
ject to have deviated ironi thoNC maxims of hberaliiy which their 
government “pursues almost to atfci talioii, in every matter con- 
nected with the advancement of knowledge. They have told 
us little, though they must know much. It is not quite impro- 
bable that they may have restrained tluir iilierality and love of 
publicity, from a determination to make the threat, if not the 
accomplishment of an invasion of India, a part of every future 
quarrel with Great Britain. That such a determination has 
become an established maxim of policy at St Petersburgh, ia 
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Tory little dissoniWcd in that capital, even thirin^ the paroxysm 
of friendship under which Kin^s and Emperors at present la- 
bour. Honest Jonas Hatnvaifj in his excellent account of Per- 
sia, gives us some particulars of an attempt to establish a trade 
with the Uzbek country, in the year 1721 , l)y two English fac- 
tors ; one of whom oveaped from Kheeva across the Jaxartes to 
Orenburgli and St Petersburgh ; and the other accomplished a 
verv perilous jviurney on his return from Bokhara to Mcschcd 
in kliorassaun. These are the only Englishmen w’ho have vi- 
sited that country since the days of old Antony Jeiikiiison. 
Much geographical discovery still remains in it. The lower 
course, and the is'.ue of tivo two great rivers Jaxartes and Oxiis, 
are common matters of doubt. It is wtII known tliat this coun- 
try was one of the objects of the journey of Mr Brown. ll»c A- 
frican traveller, a man of talents far superior to his book, and 
whose murder, on the frontiers of Persia, may be considered as 
a public loss. An European traveller, especially an English- 
man, who is desirous of visiting any country in eastern Asia, 
ought in general to establish his head quarters in the BritUli 
territories in India. He will there have an opportunity of stu- 
dying any language which his d(\stination may render it neces- 
sary for him to acquire. He will familiari/e himself with those 
manners and opinions which generally distinguish Asiatics from 
Europeans. He cannot fail in procuring some previous infor- 
mation respecting the country which he wdslies to visit ; and he 
can rarely hnd any difliculty in meeting with some natives of it, 
who, being generally commercial travellers, are probably among 
the more intelligent of their countrymen. Among tlic Englisli 
he will find some few extremely well informed, and possessed of 
much eastern knowledge; w'hich, from the modesty’ o^^ndoIencc, 
or broken health of some of them, is often finally lost to the 
public. Intelligent young officers, equally useful ns guides, and 
agreeable as companions, would not l)e unwilling to accompany 
him. The Indian part of our Eastern government, in its high- 
er parts, is guided by a liberal spirit ; and it is but justice to 
add, tliat a traveller would experience from nil the English re- 
sidents in that country all the kindness and assistance w hich can 
be expected from the most generous and hospitable body oi’ nien 
probably in the world. 

Ini^uenced, partly, by these considerations, and by the facility 
of transporting bis philosophical apparatus by sea, wc learn with 
pleasure, that Mr Humboldt, the most accurately instructed, 
and variously accomplished traveller, of this, or perhaps of any 
age ; who unites the science of a philosopher with the spirit and 
constancy, the patience of fatigue, and the contempt 
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prer of an a<lvcnturous soldier, — has relincjmshed his project of 
enierin<T through Persia into Central Asi i ; ami now proposes 
to direct his^course for the first place, whence, a> a central pointy 
he may proceed to Uiose countries which are the principal ob- 
ject of liih p*eat desi^. The reputation of M. de Mumboldt 
w'onld be a sufficient claim on all the aid which India could 
afford, even if the intimate connexion of tin- Prilish and Prus- 
sian governments had not ensured it. 1 he irrcat object of his 
\isit is the central region of mountains and snow, which sup- 
plies waters to every region of Asia east of tlie Ti^^rts and the 
Yiitk : like the AJps in Ktirope, though on a scale more gigan- 
tic, and approaching, if not surpassing, in elevation, the loftiest 
summits of the Andes. * Some of the outskirts have lately been 
examined. A native, employed by Mr Morecroft, has made a 
journey over ilistricts. hitlierto totally unexplored, of which Mr 
fLlphinstonc has favoured us with a short account. We im- 
patiently expect a fuller narrative of this extraordinary journey. 
It appears to confirm, or at least to countenance, Mr Macart- 
ney’s conjectures rospeefing the source of the Indus. Tliat of 
the (hinges 1ms been ascertained by Captain Webb and Mr 
Roper, who, ngrciMibly to tlic previous reasonings of Mr Colo- 
bro(»kc, have cut off several hundred miles from the imaginary 
course assigned to tlial river in ih'aminical geography. The 
Nepaulesc \'ar will afford an unfortunate opportunity of ap- 
proaching the basis of the lliinmaleh mountains ^ and few re- 
inaikablc wars or embassies have arisen in India, of which the 
Ihiglisli officers have not availed themselves for the promotion of 
i.iu)w ledge. fhe far greater part of this Alpine region is how- 
ever yet untrodden by Kuropciin feet ; and it will be a memor- 
able triumph tof liuiuuu science* and courage, if the same great 


^ The highest Peak of Himmaieh, visible from Patna, was esd- 
Tnated by C’ol. C’rawfoid as twenty thousand feet above the plain of 
Nepaul, which he reckons to be five thousand above the level of the 
sea. L. Piflkertoids Cxeugraph. 817. No full or direct account of this 
observation has hitherto reached us. A measurement by Mr Mac- 
artney, stated with the caution characteristic of him and of this w'oric, 
gives twenty thousand four hundred and ninety-three feet to one 
Pe.ak. It is constantly covered with snow, when the thermometer 
at Peshawer, in the valley helow, is at 112. This circumstance, how- 
ever, would occur in that latitude at a considerably less elevation. 
The inferior limit of perpetual snowr, in lat. 34-, seems to be about 
ll,0()()feet. Pirzerum, in Armenia, by the measurement of Mr 
Brown, in his last .Tourney, appears to be 7000 feet above the level 
of the sea ; an elevation nearly equal to that of Mexico, and proba-. 
blyj^erior to that* of any other great town, except Quito. 

V" 
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traveller, wlio reached almost the summit of the Andes, showtd 
be also destined to explore the only body of mountains v'iiich 
can rival them, and to look on the masses of eternal iceVhence 
the Ganges and the Indus issue. 

The most valuable portion of the present volume, is that which 
Mr Elphinstone could owe least to any assistant. It is ilmi 
which relates to governnient and manners, which, in the distri- 
bution of the labours of the mis'^ion, was reserved for him&elf. 
The general feature in Alghaimistan, which most strikes the 
observer, is, that while they arc surrounded by enslaved narons, 
and while even the hardy and martial Tzbeks of the north are sub- 
ject to absolute power, the Afghaun tribes enjoy a tiiibulent in- 
<lependencc, which, if not entitled to the name of liberty, is more 
tolerable than servitude. The theory of their general govern- 
ment is, like that of IMussulmaun, perhaps of all Asiatic monar- 
chies, purely despotic, — with no law but the ambiguous and flexi- 
ble text of the Koran, and no cheek on power, but the fear of 
deposition and assassination. All Mahon.etan empires are what 
a great European empire was once called, Monarchies temper- 
ed by Regicide. But, in Afghaunistan, this supreme govern- 
ment is tmly the head of a loose eoiitcderacy of clans, each led, 
rather than governed, by their chieLs ; — all forming }>art of the 
army in war, bnt yielding an unccrtaui and fluctuating obe^ 
dience in ordinary limes. 

The consiituiiori of Afghaun society is so curious, as to jus- 
tify an abridgement of Mr KIphinstone’s excellent dcbcriplion. 
It has so many features, in common with the ancient slate <)f 
the Teutonic nations of Europe, that the picture might be sin- 
peeled of being at least insensibly colomed by ifie fancy of a 
theorist, if a closer examination did not discover nuriierciis pe- 
fiiliarities which chaiarterize all real objects, and form the in- 
dubitable marks of a copy from iialnre. It may be added, that 
every statement of this volume is guanurteed by the stern ex- 
actness, and almost excessive repugnance to exaggeration, which 
must be felt by every reader to be among its cliaracieristic (|ua- 
liiicF. 

I'he division of the Afghauns into clans, is refcrrcfl to a ge- 
nealogy probably altogether imaginary, certainly a mere legend 
as far as they claim descent from the Jews ; a fable disproved 
by tiu decisive evidence of a radically dissiiniiar language, and 
wholly unworthy of the countenance which it received from the 
favourable reception of Sir William Joins* 'I hesc clans were 
probably associated by tlie necessities of defence; and their 
boundaries and names were fixed by the glens which they flri^t 
inhabited. A clan is called an Oohoas, 'i'iie chief is called ft 
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k^aun. Hie is frenerally named by the king, sometimes by the 
people, from the oldest lltmily of the tribe, with some regard to 

f rimoginitiipe, and still more to iige, experience and character. 
)i'<|)iites for the succes‘^io!i often proceed to the utmost violence. 
The assemblies of the Oolooas, and of its principal divisions, are 
callc*d JefT^ris, The Kliaun holds his own jeerga, formed of 
the chiefs of the principal branches. Each of these holds his 
jeerga of the Iieads of division. This order is preserved down 
to the lowest subdivision ; and though, in matters of small im- 
portance, or on a sudden crnergency, the chief may decide, the 
general constituti<vi is, to ascertain the sentiments of the whole 
tribe, before a decision ; — agreeably to the famous description of 
Tacitus, ^ J)(‘ V) in onbiis rebus prhscipes consultant^ da major ibn& 
‘ omws. ’ I’ll is constitution varies somewhat in almost every 
tribe. Like all tliese rude systems of independence, it generally 
diictuates l)etv;ecn absolute power in the Khaun, and absolute 
independence in the iud'viduals; ihougli tlie last be the more 
frccjueiit degcMieracy. Royal favour, undisputed title, great 
w ealth, and piTsoual charncfer and a dispersed people, favour 
the })ower of the chiefs. Distance from the capital, hostility to 
the court, the claims of a pretender, and a local situation which 
produces frc(juent asseiul)lios of the clan, contribute to increase 
the importai ce of the people. 

As the cliiefs are not hereditary, the clannish attachment of 
the Afghiums is more to the commuiiiiy than to the chief, whom 
I hey consider rather as a magistrate than as a natural superior. 
He scarcely ev<*r possesses the power of life and death. Their 
general law is the Koraun ; but their internal administration of 
criminal justice is regulated by tiie rooshtoon’xuiUr^ a rude sys- 
tem of conMiif))i or customary Jaw', of vvliich the first principle 
IS, that all crimes are considered as injuries only to tlie indivi- 
duals who suffer by them ; and that the object of llic lawgiver is 
either to procure a compensation lor the injury, or to regulate 
the right of revenge iii the person wronged, or in Ins family or 
tribe, ft Is deemed not only lawful, but honourable, to seek 
redress fnun private vengeance. 'I'iie same principle, indeed, 
iieces'^orily prevails wherever the law' cannot afford satislaction $ 
and therelbre continues to be applicable to a iiuinber of objects, 
(though constantly (lecrensing with the progress of laws, and 
still more of mild maiiMers}, ni the best regulated counininities. 
in many tribes, tlie Oolooss only attempts to mediate betvvceu 
litigants, and to persuade them ti> acijuiesce in the iiational 
award. In others, tlie public aiilhorny has grown iuU* great- 
er maturity, aiul i? employed to enforce the decision. In some 
they j.'ave advanced so far, as to levy a fine for the &’Uitc, as 
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well as a compensation to tbe party n^^ricvcd. All criminal 
Trials are conducted before a Jrtr^a^ composed of Kliauns, Mul- 
liks or Elders, assisted by Mo-jllahs (Malionictan favvyers) and 
even by some prove and experienced persons of inferior rank. 
Their delibei*atiuns are oju-ned by prayers, and afterwards by 
the repetition of a l^ls^uoo verse, importing ‘ that events are 
• with God, but deliberation is allowed to man. * As most 
crimes are acts of violence, done in prosecution of the avowed 
right of revenge, the fact is seldom denied. The (juestion be- 
fore tile Jeerga generally relates to its lawfulness. They conduct 
themselves in most cases with tolerable impartiality, and in some 
tribes arc remarkable for order and gravity, and for a rude elo- 
quence, mu( h adir.irt'd by their countrymen. Among the com- 
pensations awarded, one of the most usual in serious cases, con- 
sists in a certain number of young w’omen ; as, for example, for 
a murder, tw'dve young women, six with portions and six with- 
out. The usual portion among the common people is bcven 
pounds ten shillings. For cutting off a hand, an car or a nose, 
six women — fir breaking a tooth, three women — for ii wound 
above the forehead, one. The price ol the women is fixed m mo- 
ney, w Inch the person w ronged maj take if lie prefers it. They 
seem to be selected as the most valuable species of marketable 
property. 

The present reigning family is that of the Khanri of tlie Door- 
auney tribe, the greatest, bravest, and most civilized in the na- 
tion. lie is besides the licad of all the confederated republics ; 
and in that cliaracter imposes the contributions, and fixes the 
contingents of etich tribe in waj^ In peace he exercises an xirt^ 
defined supcrinlendance over me whole; hut his power is ron- 
sklcrablc only in the plains near town, in the foreign (dependen- 
cies, and in the countries exclusively inhabited by 'J anjiks, a race 
of unwarlike cukivatois, whose language is i^ersian, who are 
spread over Persia, Afghaunistaun aiul Bokhara, and whom 
Mr Elphinstone supposes to be the descendants of ilie first Ma- 
hometan conquerors, now reduced to subjection in their turn by 
the indigenous Afghauns. The king, the courtiers and the 
court lawyers consider the royal authority ns absolute; the 
people in the tribes treat it as very limited. The first measure 
it by the Khoraun, and by the practice of the neighbouring mo- 
narchies; the last by 1 heir own spirit, l.y the images of their 
uncestors, and by the Pushtoonwullee which records and autho- 
rizes them. A contest seems perpetually to subsist, not unlike 
what was carried on by the Kings of England and other Gothic 
monarchies, seconded by civilians and divines, who ascribed 
to the crown all the power which the Human law attributed U» 
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the Emperors; and the Barons, who, thoiifrh thoj^ often acquies- 
ced in ll)cse lofty pretensions, which they scarcely uncierstood as 
lonp as%heya'emiuned in theory, yet, as often as thev were at- 
tempted to be reduced to practice, roughly asserted the autho- 
rity of their English usaoe, afterwards called common law, — and 
steadily maintained their own rijirlits, until they w'ere at last hap- 
pily obliged to call in popular aid, and to maintain also tlic rights 
of the people. 

We ofler the following passage to our readers as a specimen 
of the liberal spirit in which the author examines social institu- 
tions, and of«tlie vigorous good sense which does not allow him 
to amuse himself by long indulgence in those prospects of iin« 
provement which are suggested by his benevolence. 

‘ With the exception of the republican government of the Ooloos- 
ses, the bituation of the Afghaun country appears to me to bear a 
strong resemblance to that of Scotland in ancient times. The direct 
, power of the King over the towms and the country immediately a- 
round ; the precarious submission of the nearest clans, and the inde- 
pendence of tlie remote ones ; the inordinate power and faction of the 
nobility most connected with the court ; and the relations borne by 
all the great lords to the crown, resemble each other so closely in the 
two states, that it will throw light on the character of the Dooraunee 
government to keep the parallel in view, 

‘ The defect^! of this system arc obvious ; and when we come to 
observe in detail the anarchy and disorder which so often arise under 
the republican government of the tribes, we might be induced to un- 
derrate the quantum of happiness it produces, and to suppose that 
the country w ould derive more advantage from the good order and 
tran(]iullity which an absolute monarchy, even on Asiatic principles, 
would secure : But the more 1 have learned of the actual state of the 
Afgimuns, the sttonger is my conviction that such an estimate would 
be erroneous. 

‘ We may easily appreciate the benefits of an exemption from the 
vexatious interference of the officers of a distant King, and from the 
corruption and oppression with which such interference is always ac- 
companied ilk Asia : Nor must w’e, amidst the alarms and confusion 
which will be forced on our attention, overlook the partiality of the 
Afghanns for their present constitution ; the occupation and interest ; 
the sense of independence and personal consc(|uencc which result li*oni 
a popular government, however rudely formed ; and the courage, the 
inteliigeiue, and the elevalinn of cliaracter which those occupations, 
and that independence can never fail to inspire. ♦ 


* ‘ The Afghauus themselves exult in the free spirit of their insti- 
tutions. Those who are little under the royal authority, are proud 
of their independence, which those under the King (though not ex- 
posed tp.thc tyranny common in every ether couiitr) in tiie Ka.st) 
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• Another incalculable ad^'antape of the present system ip, thatal<» 
though it encourages liitlc cli>orders, it affords an eiFeetual security 
against the general revolutions and calamities to vyjiich .despotic 
countries in Asia are so frequently subject. In Persia or India, the 
passions of a bad King are felt through every part of his dominions : 
and the civil wars, whicli occur aliimst as often as a King dies, never 
fail to throw the kingdom into a state of misery and disorder: l\'irt 
of the inhabitants are exposed to the license and cruelty of the con- 
tending armies; and the rest suffers, nearly in an e<jual degree, from 
the anarchy that follows a dissolution of the govermnent which has 
Iiitherto maintained the public tranquilliiy. Tlie consequence is, 
that a tyrant, or a disputed succession, reduces !he n^ionto a state 
of weakness and decay, from which it cannot wholly be retrieved, 
before its recovery is checked by the recurrence of a similar calamity. 
In Afghaunistaun, on the contrary, tlie internal government of the 
tribes answers its end so well, that the utmost disorders ttf the royal 
government never derange its onerations, nor (li.sturh the lives of the 
people. A number of organized and higlnspiiited republics are 
ready to defend their ruggctl country against a tyrant ; and are able 
to defy the feeble efforts of a party in a civil war. Accordingly, if we 
compare the condition of the two kingdoms, w^e find Persia in a state 
of dgeay, after twenty years of entire tranquillity ; while Afghauni- 
.'^laun continues tlie progres>ive improvement wliieh it has kept up 
duiing twelve years, of civil warfare. New aqueducts are constantly 
made, and new lands brought into culllv.ition : 'flic towns, and tlie 
country round them, indeed, as well as that on the great roads, are 
declining ; hut the cau'ie is obvious, in llieir being immediately ex- 
po>ed to the povier of tlie compeliiors fur the crown, and to the pd- 
lage their armies. 

* But even if we admit the inferiority of the Afghaun instifUir.ia 
to tho^e of the more vigomus governments of other .Asiatic countries, 
we cannot hut be struck wuth the vast superiority the maieriuU 
they afford for the construction of a natioiKil constitution. The other 
nations are better adapted to a bad tlian to a good government. They 
can all he hroiigiit to contribute their whole force to the support of a 
despotism, within the time that is required to overrun their territory ; 

admire, and fain would imitate. . They all endeavour to maintain, 
that all Afgliauns are equal ; ” which, though it A not, nor ever 
was true, still shows tlieir notions and llieir wislies. I once strong- 
ly urged to a very inleliigent old man of the tribe of Mceaiikhail, 
iht^bujieriority of a quit i uiul secure life, under a powerful monarch, 
to the discord, the aiariii^, and the blood, which they owed to their 
pioent system. The old man replied whh great warmth, and thus 
concluded an indignant harangue against arbitrary power — ** We are 
** content with discord, wu are coiiteiiC with uLirms, we are conieht 
** with blood ; but wc will never be coulent widi a master. 
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•and ajics must pass away, before the slaves of India or China could 
be made capAblo of takinjj a share in the government of their country; 
but if^ IvipiTi of sufKeient genius to form tlie design of cordially 
uniting liis subjects, should spring up among the Afghauns, he would 
necessarily fill on a beautiful form of government, as the only one 
by which ho could possibly accomplish his design. An ordinary 
monarch might endeavour to reduce the tribes to obedience by force; 
but one Afghaun King* has already had the penetration to discover 
that it would re(|uirc a less exertion to conquer all the neighbouring 
kingdoms, than to subdue his own countrymen. A monarch such as 
I have supposed, would therefore he obliged (as the King is at pre- 
sent f) to concert Jiis measures with the hereditary Kliauns; and the 
necessity of consulting the interests of the whole, would induce them 
to carry on their debates in a general assembly: Such an arrangement 
would be congenial to tlic habits of their internal government, and 
conlormahle to the practice which the King now observes with the 
Doorauneo Sirdars ; and it wtmld form a council of the nobility, 
connected both with the King and (he people, tluuigli more imme- 
iliatcly with the King. Jn most Ooh)<is>es, the Khauns can levy no 
taxes, and can take no public measures, withoul the consent of the 
ticctcii IMulliks, who are obliged, in their turn, to obtain the consent 
of their divisions. The King might try to strengthen the Khaims, 
and by tlieir means to draw a sujiply from a reluctant people ; but un- 
less he began with greater means than the Kings have yet possessed, 
bis attempt would probably be ariendcd wdih as little success ; and if 
be wished lor general and cordial aid, it must be procured by adher- 
ence to the present system, and by obtaining the consent of the na- 
tion. Thus the Khauns w ould be sent, as they now are, to persuade 
their tribes to contribute to the general revenue. They would find 
ignorance of the national exigencies, a bar to their 
granting any addition to the c-stahlished supplies ; and it surely would 
not be an unnatfiral expedient to prevail on them to depute one or 
two of the wisest of their Mulliks, to asceitain at the court the real 
state of the public affairs. An elective assembly would thus be 
formed, of which every individual would be closely connected with his 
constituents, and would be regarded by them as their natural and 
hereditary head ; they would represent a people accustomed to re- 
spect their chiefs, but as much accustomed to debate on, and to ap- 
prove or ,rejcct, the measures which those chiefs proposed. The 
militia of the iJVibes would constitute an army which tvould be invin- 
cible by a foreign invader, while the King would be without any 
force that could offer a moment’s resistance to a general combinatioa 
of bis subjects. 

VOL. XXV. NO. 50. E e 


• ‘ Abmcd ShaulK ’ 

f * No 11 e isure was determined on in Sliauh Sl«uju^ time, without 
a counc’l of the DuorAiinec lord^^. * 
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* The slightest alteration would form a combination between the 
Jeer^jas and the Cauzees appointed by the King, which would be ad- 
mirably adapted to the administration of justice; and ai,gov€^nment 
would thus be established, as well suited as any that can be imagined 
for promoting the greatness and happiness of the nation. 

* Such are the pleasing reveiies to which we are led by a consi- 
deration of the materials of which the Afghaun government is com- 
posed ; but a very little reflection must convince us, that these specu- 
lations arc never likely to he realized. The example of neighbouring 
despotisms, and the notions already imbibed by the court of Caiibiil, 
preclude the hope of our ever seeing a King capable of forming tlie 
design ; and there is reason to fear that the societies into which the 
nation is divided, possess within themselves a principle of repulsion 
and disunion, too strong to be overcome, except by such a force as, 
while it united the whole into one solid body, would crush and obli- 
terate the features of every one of the parts. p. IT.S — ITS. 

After all, the whole error oi Mr Klph instone’s befievoient re- 
veries perhaps consisted in contemplating the possibility of too 
sudden a change in so great a mas** ; — the change of an Asiatie 
government into an European, and, still more, to the best of 
tiuropean, within any peiiod to which the foresight of man 
reaches, is indeed evidently a ehimcrieal speculation. It is like 
the great revolutions of the globe, which have, in past tiines^ 
wholly altered its condition. In the course of innumerable 
ages, the sea may have more than once changed its bed, and the 
waters may have covered all that Is now dry land. But these 
prodigious changes, if they w ere sudden, must have been effect- 
ed by agents which involved all living nature in destruction, and 
which, far from being capable of being wielded, were too mjgli/j* 
events to be checked by the tvhoie force of man. If they were, 
on the other hand, gradual, they must have requimfa length of 
time, and a series of operations, far beyond the utmost limits of 
our foresight, and consequently of our contniul. But, though 
the power of controuling the violent revolutions, or of guiding 
the gradual mutations of the earth, does not belong to human 
beings, it does not follow, that they may not be most usefully 
provident and active in erecting barriers against inundation, and 
in reclaiming unproductive and pestilential marshes. The Del- 


There are traces in the village government of India, of the ex- 
istence of a system resembling that of the Afghaun Owloosses : The 
remains of it, which have survived a long course of oppression, still 
afford some relief from the disorders of the government, and supply 
the solution of a difficulty, which must be experienced by all travel- 
lers in the centre of India, respecting the flourishing state of parts of 
the country, from which all government appears to be withdrawn. ’ 
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ta of Eg}’pt, perhaps, required the agency of nature, during 
many ages, for its production. The Bedford level, and the 
iJykc| of Holland, were produced by human industry, within a 
moderate time. As long as the political reformer confines his 
cflbrts to the removal of a grievous evil, and to improvement so 
near that he can clearly see every step of bis road to the object, 
ho must not be deterred from it by the disappointment of hopes, 
and the defeat of plans, which fail only because they are not 
f uinded on the principles of wise reformation. A total and sud- 
den destruction of the frame of an Asiatic community, or an at- 
tempt to convert the parts of its government into European in- 
stitutions, arc (•crtainly chimerical ; and, if they could ever be 
favourite chimeras of the powerful, would be beyond measure 
pernicious. But it does not follow, that it is not virtuous and 
wise, and indeed a positive duty, in all those who are placed in 
authority over these miserable communities, anxiously and in- 
cessantly to labour for the mitigation of some of the more hor- 
rible evils by which they are at once oppressed and corrupted. 

Tl)e object which the reformer (only another name for the 
lawgiver) must frequentlv and practically contemplate, is a re- 
formation a Jjitle better than the actual state of things. He may 
siunetimes animate his zeal, or sooth his disappointments, by 
anticipations of greater and more distant good : But his proper 
sphere i.-i tliat to which the fullest light of reason and experience 
spreads, where every step is distinctly visible, and where the ef- 
fects of the change arc almost as certain as those of the establish- 
ed institution. I'iie horizon of the philosopher is as wide as the 
^hcre of probability ; because, in philosophical speculation, the 
*{TrNrf an ei roneous conclusion is inconsiderable. It is, on the 
whole, not useful habit too frequently to indulge in contem- 
plations of schemes of remote and magnificent melioration, not 
«:o much because it may endanger the order of society — a rare 
evil which reejuires a very peculiar state of human affairs to pro- 
duce it — as because the mind returns from such visionary excur- 
sions, wuh a disposition to despise the safe though humble 
pursuit of attainable good, or, perhaps, to despond in political 
reformation, and altogether to despair of the improvement of 
ruaukind ; dispositions the most unhappy for the individual, and 
the most pernicious to the species wiiicli can pervade the heart 
of an enlightened man. 

The English who reside long in India, must, generally speak- 
ing, either be familiarized to arbitrary power by the exercise of 
it, and by never seeing any other soit of government ; or they 
must contract a stronger repugnance than is felt even by the in- 
habitants of free countries, to that scourge of human society. 

• Ee2 
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Tlirv aro often in danger of beiii" reconciled to It by flieir owi^ 
humanity in its exercise ; and habit disposes many of them to 
consider it as inseparable from government, and to regard an* 
exemption from des|)otism as a state of anarchy. But men of 
independent character and vigorous understanding, like Mr El- 
phinstone, learn to appreciate its evils more correctly from lonfij 
experience of its operation, and to trace the degradation and 
corruption of the kirjirer part of the human race solely to its 
pestilential penver. It is a most honourable distinction to keep 
ali\c the sj)irit of liherfy in the exercise of absolute power, antf 
to preserve the ancient opinions and character of Englishmen in 
the midst of an enslaved workL 

"ITie system of cautious reformation is far from prcicribing 
bounds to improvements. As cverv step of advance is attend cd 
with a correspondent tiilargcmcnt of prospect, all real reforma- 
tion mn^t show the way to farther refbrmatioii. Each separate 
step is indeed >hort ; but the line to l)e traversed has no neces- 
sary limits ; and the grea^e^t distance is best secured, by confin- 
ing the eye and the niind to the immediate stage to be first 
reached. Necessity may .sometimes compel a ra})itl ailvance on 
little known ground ; and ob>tacles, otherw'isi‘ insiirmi>untablc» 
mu^t occasionally be abated by force. But these are exception.! 
from that slow^ and even courNC by which n)an is in general des- 
tined to go on townifls civilization. Even the unreformed inde- 
pendence of the Afghauns exhibits the important example of a 
nation, in many remarkable particularssuperior to those more ci- 
vilized neighbours who have exclianged independence for despot- 
i-im. This independeuce nm^t not indeed be mistaken for libertVj 
In a state of indrpentleuce, men are neither restrained nor p;oieet- 
ed by law's. In a state of civil lil)eriy, they are ctjiialTy re.straiii- 
ed by laws, as far as that ctjual restraint is absolutely neec'^sary 
to protect them e(|ually from wrong, lender despotism, ilu^y are 
imperfeeth and unequally secured ngaiiisi each other’s violence, 
in order to be abandoned to all the injustice of their tyrant, and 
of all the .subordinate tyrants to whom he nm^Jt dolcgale hi.s 
pow'er. In the most lawless state of iiuleiiendence, tlie energy 
of the human character is exercised, a .sense of person:il dignity 
is formed, manly spirit is acquired,— courage and talent are ne- 
cessary to existence. If the end of man were merely to vegetate 
in qftet, w'ithout any of the.se qualities of mind and heart ; and 
if despotism could ever long be so vigoroirsly and impirtially 
administered as to retain a iuono))oly of injustice for itself, anti 
prevent the slaves from injuring each other, we might he.sitate 
between the opposite conditions of turbulent inde|icndencc anef 
vndnturbed lethargy. But the dc.'stijiy of men i.s not to avoid 
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^nnoj-anco, hut to attain happiness, and to exercise reason and 
virtue ; and dfspotic power has a constant tendency to relaxa- 
lioiijiwhi^h always in practice blends the evils of anarchy with 
•tho«e of tyranny. It is better, then, accordiijcr to the just con- 
clusion ol’flie author before ns, to be a savage, though lie com- 
mits many crimes, than to be a slave who ean possess no virtues. 

^ The Afirhaun's’ says he, * have Icw'cr vices, and are less voiup- 
‘ til ms anil debauched, than any people of Asia whom I know'. * 
'^riiey linve warm altacinneiits ol kindred. 'I'hcir slaves are few, 
and miltllv treated. 'I'hey are frank and ofx?n. They «}iow' 
iiniosity res))ectin;:r fairopenn art, and that rea'^onable wonder 
at what is bevortd tlieir own attamincnt which excites imitation, 
and which oilna’ Asiatics arc cither tin) dull to feel, or too proud 
to r.wn. l*t*rha])s, li()wt\er, the most important effect of inde- 
pendence I** discoverahle in the relations ofllie tu'o sexes. In all 
other connnie‘s of the Ka^t, marriage, or at least iKtrothnient, 
5 s solt‘inniz(‘d in chil llnu.d, smiictimes ahno-^t in infancy. It is 
a lonnoxion alwa\s f)rnu‘<! before the age of choice. Thus the 
possibility of affection, or even prelcrencc, having any influence 
/HI inarnairc, banished ironi the imagination of every human 
being, d lie whole of that train of 1‘eelings, and system of man- 
-jierv, which arise Irom pieferencc and exclusive pursuit, are ex- 
cluded. Jlii-s extraorilmary phenomenon probably arises from 
the sliivfrv of women, wliicii renders their consent feu^wrfluous^ 
and to tlie practice of polygnnij among the rich, the natural 
I onsivjiieiice ol tlie slavery of women. Ibit though wives be 
boii£;hl among the Atghauns, yel ihcir general principles of in- 
deneinleiice lead them to ascribe a will to women, and conse- 
"WwmJv to del'er marriage till that will can be exerted. From 
tins single jircumstance, a vast train of conscijucnces follow, 
w Inch s[)read themselves over the whole face of society. The 
inffuence ol' tin; i iiclost liberty, in certainly, though remotely, 
producing pure tuorals, is visible ; and illustrates, by contrast 
will) the iieighbonriijg countries, tlio irre.sistible operation of 
d.ivery itf hegelting dissolute manners. The rudiments of a 
refined gallant rv appear. Courtship softens the men, and exalts 
the women. Alarriagcs of iiitachment — in every country the 
smaller miftiber — lend their ibgiiity to tlie institution in general, 
and hide tlie meanness of coiiiuxions arising from niore ignoble 
'iiiolives. The last result of tliis great deviation from the system 
ol Aijiatic lile appears m their poetry and fiction, — those iniport- 
ont reprisLiiiatives of ihc teelings and manners of nations. 

* I am not sure that there is any people in the East, except the 
Afgliamis, w here 1 have &een any trace of the sentiment of Jove, ac- 
cording to our ideas of the passion. Here it is very prevalent. Be- 
i^'des the niinicrouS elopements, the dangers of uliicli are encoun- 
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ter 4 cd for lovp, it is common for a man to pli^jht his faith to a parti- 
cular girl, and then set off to a remote town, or even to India, 
to acquire the wealth that is necessary to obtain lier from her faiend.s. 
I saw a young man at Poona, who was in this predicament. He 
had fallen in love with the dau^ihter ol a Mullik, who returntd his 
attachment. The father const‘iUed to the marriage ; but said his 
daughter’s honour required that she should bring as large a f(»rlinie 
as the other women ot‘ her family. Fhe two h»vtT& weie much at- 
flicted, a? the young man had nothing but some land and a lieu bul- 
locks. At last, he resolved to set off to India. His mistre?s gave 
him a needle, used lor putting antimon\ on the eyelids, as a plnlge 
of her aifection : and he seemed to have no doubt that she \i4)uid re- 
main single till liis return. These anuulr^ are generally cordmed to 
the country people, vhcre great ease and lei>uie are favourable to 
such sentiments', particularly ^hen combined witli the pariial seclu- 
sion of the women, (which renders them siilficicntly inaccessible to 
excite interest, wliile they are seen enough to he admired.) 'I'hcy 
are sometimes found even among the higher orders, wIutc the\ are 
less to bo expected. It na^ a love affair hctwec‘n the chii f nt' the 
Tiircnlaunees and the wile of the Khaun of a divi.'^un ol* the I'!u^v)f- 
yyes, that gave rise to the war between the Ouloosses, which lasts 
o thi.s day. 

* Many of the Afghaun songs and tales relate to love; and niO'^t 
of them S[}eak of tbal pa.-'sion in the must glowing and romaniic lan- 
guage. A favouiiU' poem, wdiicli tells the ‘story of Audam ami 
Doorkhaunee is kiii vrn to mosr men in the nalion, and is read, re- 
pealed; and sung through all paits of tlu' country. Audam wa.'s the 
handsomest and bravest young man of Ids tiibe. and Doin kliaunee 
the most beaucifnl and most andable of the virgins; but a feud be- 
tween their families long prevented their meeting. At last an,;: rJ- 
dental lencountir took place, which ended in a niutuaUtml violent 
passion. The quarrels of tlie families, however, still kept the h)\er.^ 
separate, and perhaps in ignorance of each other’s sentiments, till 
Doorkhaunce was compelled by her relations to marry a neighbour- 
ing chief. The affliction of her lover may be imagined, and his la- 
mentations ; and the letters that pas'cd between him and Doorkhau- 
nee, fill a large part of the poem ; till at last, after overcchning num- 
berless obstacles, Audam succeeded in prevailing on his mistress to 
see him. They had several meetings ; but Doorkhaunec still pre- 
served her purity, and rejected alike the importunities of her lover 
and her husband. 

* Audam’s visits did not long escape the husband, wlio was filled 
with jealousy and desire of vengeance. He took the opportunity of 
his rival’s next visit to waylay him, at the head of several of his own 
relations ; and thougii liis attack was bravely repelled, and his op- 
ponent escaped with a desperate wound, he resolved to try if An- 
dam’s suit w'as favoured, by observing the effect of a repou of his 
death on Docikhauncc. 
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* Doorkhaunee’s only pleasure, during tlie long intervals of her 
lover s visits, was to reti|e to a garden, and to cultivate two flowers, 
one df wlifch she named after herself, and the other after the object 
of her affection. On the day of the ambuscade, she was watching 
lier flowerft, when she ob.seived that of Audam languish from sym- 
pathy with his recent nii>fortune ; and, before she recovered from 
her surprise, she was accosted by her husband, who approached her 
with a drawn sword, and boasted tliat it was wet with the blood of 
Audam. This trial was fatal to Doorkhaunec, who sunk to tho 
ground, overwhelmed with grief and horror, and expired on the 
spot. The news was brouglit to Audam, who lay wounded near the 
scene of the amBuscade ; and, no sooner had he heard it, than ho 
called on his mistress’.N name, and breathed his last. They were bu- 
ried at a di>tance from each other; but their l(»ve prevailed even in 
death, and their bodies were found to have met in one grave. Two 
trees sprung from their remains, and mingled their branches over 
the tomb. 

‘ Most people \\111 be striu k with the resemblance of this story, 
and particularly of the conclu>ion, to many European tales. * 

It is not a little remarkable, that tlie same respect for women 
was combined with a similar sfiirit of independence among the 
(h'rmanic nations ; the only tribes who, in a state almost savage, 
showed courtesy and deference towards the weaker sex, and per- 
haps the only uncultivated conquerors, who did not purchase 
the improvements of civilized lil’c at the expense of their inde- 
|iendent spirit. 

I5ut we must forbear to enlarge upon topics which strongly 
teuifit us to discussion ; and reluctantly take our leave of this 
I liable work, witli one remark aildrcssed to our country* 
men in India. When they travel out of the British dominions, 
lliey often Tavour ns w ith excellent accounts of the countries 
which they visit. But they aiv not so liberal in giving us inlbr- 
inalion about llie countries which they inhabit. "J'liis is not un- 
natural. What is strange to them, whatever excit(*s their ow^n 
curiosity^ must setun to them likely to interest the public. They 
do not so naturally see, lliat what is liimiliar to them is unknown 
to the mr'jority of the inhabitants of Europe. It is rather a re- 
proach, llmi/cven before the noble work of M. Humboldt, it 
might have been said that British India was known in less detail 
to the Kuroi)eaii public than Spanish America. Topography 
seems to be interesting, only when it relates to a new country, 
or when it is connected with the antient times of our own coun- 
try. Wonder or national pride are the usual incentives to topo- 
graphical w’orks. T he English in India are too familiar with 
that eountiy to feel much wonder in most parts of it; and are 
too trausiei.tiy connected with it to take a national interest inite 
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minute description. To these obstncles must be opposed, both 
a sense of duty and a prospect of reputation. Tlie servants of 
the Company would qualify themselves (or the performance of 
their public duties, by collecting the most minute accounts of 
the districts which they administer. The publication of such 
accounts must often distinguish the individuals, and always do 
credit to the meritorious Body of which they are a part, I^veii 
the most diffident majiistrate or collc'ctor mi^ht enlarcre or cor- 
rect the articles rclatin*^ to his district and neiLdd)ourhood in tlie 
lately published Gazetteer of India; and by the coinmiinicatioii 
of such materials, the very laudable and valuable Essay of Mr 
Hamilton might, in successive editions, prow into a compleio 
system of Indian topography. The Travels ot Dr I'rancis 
Ihichanan contain the materials of an cxcclieiit work, lie de- 
serves great cornniendalion for the ratic'ual direction of his cu- 
riosity, and for his courageous avowal ol contempt for the it - 
gends, and abhorrence lor the morality of the Rraniinical svs- 
lem. Those v\ ho have travelled over considerable prov iiiets t^f 
the Peninsula with his book in their haiul, will bear wiiness to 
his general accuracy. As an example of their delectivt^ inlbi- 
jiiation, we may mention the very country where Mr Kiphin- 
&tone now’ resides, which may be generally termed the \mth- 
western Dtccan. It is the onpinal ‘^eat, and now the chie f do- 
minion of the Mahratlahs, wlio, in ilieir prc'^ent form, are in- 
deed a very recent slate, but who are a Hindoo people of iiu- 
memorial anti(|uily. In this coiinirv, almost excbisivtly, aie to 
be found llic inonumenls of that svstem of subtt rraneous ai- 
chiteclure, which still continue tt» excite the atimiiaiion as. -r/-.! 
as astonishment of travellers. At Keiun, at EiefihiMJia, at 
ii, and above all, at Ellora, (to say nothing of inreiior caves , 
temples, and probably dwelliim^ hu tlie allendanl priests, liave 
been hollowed out ol rock^^, wiili a tinl, magnitude and magnifi- 
c*encc, which ckws them anioiii* the most stiij.endims and won- 
clerfiil of the works of man. M'liat inereaso the wHuuler wnii 
which these works are contemplated is, lliai their aiill)oi> CkmUi 
not have been driven to the construction of iht^-e extriiordin.o y 
temples, by any piiysieal necessiiv, or allured to it I)*? any >ij|a‘- 
rior convenience; and that their regularity anil eiegar.ee au' 
liiu|ji loo great to have any <ifjn: l lisat all other svu'ls of archi- 
tecture were perleclly mult i.st( od, ami iisuaily piuclised, at the 
period of tlieir exeavaijou. In huciy ptiU’,ij;g the JViS. J(»ur- 
nal of one of the most accomjdi«hcd visUants ol Imiia, we were 
^truck wiih regret and siu prist that in Daniel’s IVmts ami Sir ( 
iMallctt’s mensurations, the public liave no dt'scnption ol the re- 
gion of wonders which lies within a kw jnia.-.s*ol tficGodaverv ; 
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the remains of Aurunrrzehe's Tna^niricrncc at An rung/ abaci, the 
unparallcJed fort of DcnvIutabacI, and the excavations of El- 
loraj wliTch dispute with the jiyraniicls the first place among 
those works which arc undertaken to display power, and to cin- 
hody feeling, without being snbscrvionl to any purpose of utility. 
Surely Mr Elphinslone might, nsefiiily anuise his Insure in 1 rar- 
ing the history, and describing the present state of tliis ouriiHis 
and little known, thoniih very accessible country. 

Even the modern history of the ^Maliratlahs atmnnds wi?]» in- 
teresting scenes. In llic jnclicions collcclions of Orntc, and ''liil 
more in the original and [>icturescjne narrative »*! old l^r I V} ei-, 
wc catch many glimpsesof the character ol Sevajee, vvln», like an- 
other Pelayo at the head of his 1 lighlat:ders, IjraveJ tlie jo- 
jrt)ctan power in its /nntli, and delivered fuun the y(>ke of very 
fierce c\)n(|iit ror.s, the reiig' ui and indc'peniieiicr* of Ins country. 
Many of the ex’ploits of tins celebraled adventurer remind llie 
European reader ol similar t vents in the history of tlte middle 
age. liis pred:il<irv e\t)t‘ditions against the cosiimerciai city of 
Surat, were very laielv brought to our recollection by the per- 
iiHal of the animated descrip'ion of the attack ol the Iicpnblic of 
Naples by Pojn duiscard, which vve owe to the inst of liNing 
Jiistoriarib. ^ 


The second publication, of which the litic i^ prc Hscd to tb's 
Sivticlc, is formed Irom the notes ol Joseph Iioii-^Hean, IVeiuii 
C’onsul at Eagdad, l)y the leariud M .^dvestre de Sriey. 'I l<e 
jiiattrials are loo slight to form a valualiie woik, even ue.dtr hi,< 
•"is. I'lie object ol lloie'se.iii was to at'iaet th^* airentioii at 
tlie Trent ij go\ enimeni towards the i’lel-^ry ai Ibigdad, as a '-ta- 
tion ol’ coTjsi*.lerah!e importance to liu'ir coj ri-^ponci nce with 
Persia; to projects of commerce in tiio IVi^ian Cuilf, and t(» 
ihcir designs :igainst huiia. ^lanv t»f the observations i elating to 
that subject aiv deH'rvmg of atleiuion. ll’ ever France s‘i(*nld 
recover her place among nations, she will, under evtrv goveni- 
inent, (fired Iier altcniion towards le.ilia, (^1 wlmh ilic lt» 

lireat Ib’itain is exlravag.intly mngnilieil in that and in e\cry 
other coiwitry of the Coniiiienl, Iviissia, fniin whom alone any 

* Sismomli Pepniilltpies Ttaliemios, vol.i.; — the only great wmk 
published at Paiis dm mg the tirst reign of Nap»>ieon, m which it is 
iiiipossihle to discover iiiidoi* the power of wliat s«)vcri‘ir;ii it wa-^ 
('<)inposcd, unless indeed it m.iv he riaced m I nose more rli.m u.^uai- 
}v strong and IrKjiient invieiive.*! .igam»'l (tesiMiti-m and eieapieM, 
wliieli arise from the natmal workings of iui'ii'inity tletaohed, and 
the Jove of IibcTl*v e.\:i-permed, 1)\ llie Mihjvd.e;i oi 1. cope to a 
coiitjov-rof. 
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danger to India can be at present dreaded, has peculiar means 
of creating an infliiciire in the Pachalic of Bagdad, where the 
government is in flit* liands of soldiers from Georgia, rfow' a 
province of the Ilu'^sian empire. The account r>f the Wahabis, 
which follows M. Rousseau's description of the Pachalic, is the 
work of M. CiinuKTZ, long Frondi Ctm^'iil at Aleppo. It is not 
w'ithout merit; and some strokes of the manners ot the Arabs of 
the Desert are well represented. But the history of the probably 
short-lived power of these formidable sectaries still remains to be 
written, and will form a remarkable episode in the ecclesiastical 
and civil annals of the Mahometan world. The account of 
or w'oishippers of the Devil in Mesopotamia, by Padre 
Garzom^ a mi'.sionary in Curdistan, is meagre. It is, however, 
the oni}’ modern account of the seel ; and a curious specimen of 
the eccentric ojiinions of a count ly, in every age prone to fana- 
ticism, and fertile in all the vaiieiics of the most fantastic theo- 
logy. From till'', as well as from other accounts, * it appears 
that which is the language of ihe.se singular religionisto, 

is a rude and barbarous chidcct of Persian. 


The memoir of !Mr Rich is nor introduced hero for any pur- 
pose of rivaUhip with the elaborate wtuk of Mr Flphiristone. 
Neither the extent, nor the subject, nor the opportunities of in- 
formation, allow any such comparison. 

His own pretorisior.b are indeerl sidliciently modest. • This 

* memoir is viewed by tl.e author, as ui-ly the fiiiits of iin- 
‘ perfect research. It nny perhaps be considered with the more 

* jnciulgence, a-, it believed that it is the (»nly .account of,tl 

* iiieniorabie ruins inihcrlo laid bclorc the public bj-^a native of 
‘ the Briti'-h Islands. ’ 'I'bc name and reinaiii.s of Babylon, 
derive, from vai ious sources, a great power over the iiiiaginn- 
lion. 1'hcy aie the rctnaii!" oi’ the nln^t ancient works of civi- 
lized men. On the bank'^ the 'Figri.^ and the Kuphrates, the 
scene of univci sal history t»pens ; and, with the fiisi dawn of 
historic light, we perceive in rli.jt ngion fiowerful monarchies 
already established, great capitals built, and those inoniinienis 
of the earliest art constructed, of which the rcniainf. continue 
to aUest the niagnitudc and splendour. China, it is true, and 
India, have also a great claim to ajitiquiiy. But these coun- 
tries, which Sir William Temple called ‘ the great outlying 
monarchies, * have no connexion, or no discoverable coniiexioij, 


* J. AdeUing’s Mithridates, 297 ; where the learned writer hazards 
the hold conjecture, th^-t the Curds or ('urduchiaiis were a Fe^^ian 
colony, planted in their present niouiUairious ccunby by Cyrus, after 
his conquest of Assyria. 
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with onr European history. Their story, therefore, is no part of 
our Universal hist'U'y. lint the annals of the modern world are 
joiiicil by gn unbroken series of causes and elfecis, reach inpj back, 
llirou^h Rome and Cireece, and Syria and Wiijypt, to the histori- 
cal reniaiiis of the Assyrian aiid Babylonian monarchies. With 
them, too, are closely connected some of the most memorable e- 
vents in the history of our religion. 'Fhc records of the human 
race do not presei»t a contrast more striking, than that between 
the primeval inagriticcnccof Babylnii and its long desolation; and 
there arc few reflections more interesting, tliari that, in the solitary 
spot now cover’d by vast heaps of iindis*tingiiished rubbish, the 
fiiM astronomical observations were made thirty, if not * forty, 
centuries ago, tit a lime when the site of London had probably 
been iintrvuldeii bj' an} human fo »t. It was not without rea- 
son that Major Renneil thought that ‘ the delineation and de- 

* scrip! ion of the site and remains would prove one of the most 

* curious pieces that lias been exhibited in these times. * 
tuiVs Grtnir. Hi’tdci, p. 388.) 

Mr Kieli’s Memoir is only the first essay towards such a work 
as Major Renncll has thus encouraged iiitellifjfent Iruvellers to 
underiake. It is a niodfSt and perspicuous account of what ho 
saw daring a short visit, in several passages not without de- 
serijuive merit, and creditably di.finguislscd by nb^dnonce from 
fruitless iiujuiry and rash conjecture, and in uhich the classi- 

♦ The date of the a.stronoiiiic.il obsevvatiiins, of wdiich an account 
w'as tniiisiiiitted by Callisthene.s to Aristotle. It is true, that this 
great antiquity rcvsts on the teMimony of iSiinplieius alone ; but M., 
mela eon.>ider.s the conmieneemei t of a series of astronomical 
<ibservHtion< at Babylon, as certainly fixed at least a thousand years 
before the Cliri>tian era. It is singular, that the Babylonians should 
have iliuitrated the dimensions of the earth, by estimating, that a 
man, who walked consUnlly a league an hour, would make the tour 
of the globe in a year, which gives a dUnieter not very distant 
from the true. Cai>sini, seemingly without knowing the Babylonian 
estimate, Valeiilated, thn a man who walked a league an hour for 
12 hours of each d.iy, \\\ u!*l eircmnambulate the globe in two years. 
This curious fact is to be ibund only in Achilles Tatius, a weak wri- 
ter of the tliird century; but his very weakness renders it unlikely 
that he bhould have invented it : — no authority is known more recent 
than the Chaldeans, from which he could have borrowed it ; ar»d it 
must be owned, that somewhat more fragments of oriental knowh-dge 
have stolen into the Greek writers of the Eastern provinces, upon 
the mixture of nations after the Christian era, than are to be fuu.wl 
in that flourishing ptuiod of Grecian literature, when it wa> proud- 
ly national, and cultivated with a contemptuous cxciu.doa ol the 
iearning of every other people. 
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fill and oriental learning of tlic author is as much proved, by 
the carcrul exclusion of false pretensions and impertinent dis- 
play, as by the natural fniils of solid knowledpre. Like Mr 
l*;i|)hinstone, he ensures the confidence of the judicious part of 
the public in his future statements, by the cautious and scrupu- 
lous fairness, with vihich he never fails to lay open the sources 
and the limits of his information. With bis respectable talents 
and attainments, and with the contempt for imposture, and rc- 
jniflfnance to o>tentfition, which characterize this Es'iay, he has 
only to proceed with industry in tin? course which lie has ho- 
nourably i^cciin. His residence, though with few enjovnients 
for the nn!i\ idiial, i'* fortunately siiualed for tlif gratification of 
public curiosity. He is i^iirrounded by obje'cls of physical, liis- 
toriral, and iilerary interest. The first is undoubtedly the com- 
plete exaniiniition and description of the remains of liabylon. 
M'he trai'es of the canals, wliieh united llie two rivers, inoie 
pi rhaps Ibr piirpo-es of irrijiration than for those of internal 
traffic, are a curious subject of obscrvatuin. As tlie irrigation 
is ne<r|ccied, the Desert resumes the territoiies which had in an- 
cient limes luen coni)nored from it by luiman industry. It is a 
sort of nmijHide to the western frontier ot the Ibiited States of 
America, where cultivation advances far more rapidly, than 
Tuikisii tyranny can contract it. 

'I'lie ^reat epk* poem, or rather romance, of the ancient A- 
rabs, is not yet inaclo known to luiiope, even liy such an abridge- 
ment as D’Ohsso!! made of the S/ia/niama/i in bis useful J ahh au 
4i€ rOricuf. T!ie YezidiK^ mojitioned befc»re, are perhaps the 
most >'ri^ular sect in the world. They appear to worship only 
nil evil principle. Hut (he horror natmally felt, not only 
missionaries, iiut by neiG;hiH)urs and travellers, af^ainsl Aliese per- 
verted and ferocious stetaries, may perhaps liave kc'pt out of 
view SOUK* of those softcoinj^s, with wdiich the universui feelings 
of human iialiire usually iniiii^aic the harshest systems of dog- 
matical thook-ey, and render tlieir doctrint‘»> more consistent with 
humanity, thoui^h perliqis less consistent with each other. 

The siniriilar sect called t!ie Christians of St .John, who have 
their chief seat at Bu sora, are known with little exactness. IS’o 
Nitnation coukl be more favourable than Bagdad, for a history 
of the rise, progress, and perhaps of the downfal of the Wa- 
J^lv^l)is, who, in llieir abhorrence of Tolythcism and outward 
sMiiboh of devotion, as well as in the barbarity of their laws of 
war, fceein to restore the primitive ages of Mahometanism. AU 
.tlic traces of aneienl lai guagos spoken in tiu; numiitainoiis coun- 
tries to the nonh, may le.id to curious results. As Mr llich, we 
^uitlei.'-tand, ha.s travel >ed Asia Minor several limes, in variout 
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directions, some of which hnd been little if at all known to Eu- 
ropeans, an accenmt of the Pachalic of lj:jp;(lat], including all 
such j)rifrigal information rcspectinpr TurkiNh Asia, as he can 
coinniunicatc, would be an excellent employment of his leisure, 
and could not fail to be a very acceptable present to the public. 

Meritorious publications by servants of the Eist India Com- 
pany have, in our opinion, peculiar claims lo liberal cominen-”' 
dntion. The price which (b-cat llritain pays to the inhabitants 
of India for her dominion, is the security that their government 
shall be administered by a cla-s of respectable men. In fact 
they are governcU by a greater proportion of sensible and honest 
men, than could fall to their lot under tfie government of their 
own or of any oilier nation. Witliout tiiis ‘^•iijieriorityi and the 
securities which exist for ifs continuance, in the condition of the 
f)crson>, in tlieir now excellent education, in their general re.spect 
lor the public opinion of a free eimiilrv, in the protection at- 
Ibnled, and the restraint iniposed bv l!u' press and by Parlia- 
ment, all regulations for tlie adieinisitrution of India would be 
nugatory, and the wi^e^r system of law'. would be no more than 
waste paper. 'Fhe means of executing the laws, aiT in the cha- 
racter oi the administrators. To keep that character pure, tlicy 
mii.st be taught to r(*.sr)ect thorns ai d they ought to feel, 

that, distant as they are, they will be apphiuded and protected 
bv llieir country, when tin y deserve commendation or vcMiuire 
ilofencc. Their public is remote, and oiiglu to make some com- 
pensation for distance by prouiptilndc and zeal. The principal 
object for which the East India Company exists in ihc newly 
mo<nii»d system, is to provide a safe bofly of eleclois to Indian 
ofHces. liotii ill the original ap}>oiniments, and in subsequent 
preferment, it was tlnuight that there was no mc<lium between 
preserving their power, or transferring the patronage to the 
crown. Cpon the whole, it cannot be denied that tliey are to- 
lerably well adapted to perform these funclions. They are suf- 
fici(‘nily Bumeroiis and connected with the more respectable 
classes of the community, to exempt their patronage from the 
direct influence of the Crown, and to spretid their choice so 
widely as uJ afford a reasonable probability of sullicient personal 
merit. Much, perhaps enough, has been done by legal regula- 
tions, to guard preferment from great abuse. Perhap.s, indeed, 
the spirit c)f activity and emulation may have been weakened l)y 
precautions against the operaiion of personal favour. Hut tins 
is, no doubt, the sale error. It is not of coiu nc *>iir infeiitii^n 
to discuss so large a subject in this place. V/e sli.ill conciiKk* 
Ivilli one observatioii— The East India Company, and iiKlced 
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any brrrnch of the Indian Administration in Europe, can do 
little directly for India. They are far too distant for much di- 
rect administraffon. I'he ^reat duty which they have to perform, 
is to controul their servants and to punish delinquency in deed; 
but, as the chief principle of their administration, to guard the 
privileges of these servants, to maintain their dignity, to encou- 
rage their merits, to animate those principles of self-respect and 
honourable ambition, which are the true securities of honest 
and effectual service to the public. In every government, the 
character of the subordinate officers is of great moment. But 
the privileges, the character and the importance of the civil and 
military e«5tablishm€'nts, are in the last result the only conceiv- 
able security for the preservation and good government of India. 


Art. VIII. F.xposc de la Cmduite Politique de M. le Lieute- 
nant-General Carnot, dcjwh le Ici* Juillet 1814. 2nde Edi- 
tion. Paris. Courcier. 1815. 

Tt is not our intention, in the present article, to discuss the 
momentous questions of general policy, connected with the 
discingui.shcd individual whose name appears in this title-page. 
We purpose to confine our remarks to that which concerns him 
personally; and they arc offered, by way of supplement, to a 
former article upon his celebrated Memorial, addressed to Louis 
XVIII. If he had continued in the high station to which he 
was called during the last summer, we should not have deemed 
a recurrence to the subject so necessary. But, when men 
have fallen from power because of their principles, and when, 
even in the recesses of that obscurity which they prcfq:-«^tf^a 
.^splendid apostasy, they are still exposed to persecution, it be- 
it)nies the lovers of liberty to second their demands of justice, 
though, for the moment, the clamours of the multitude should 
be found in unison with the sycophancy of courtiers to refuse it. 
lor the rest, we believe it would puzzle the most ingenious and 
most suspicious of mankind to descry any other motive than the 
love of justice, which could induce persons, at the present time, 
to undertake General Carnot’s defence, more especially persons 
who have all along professed so widely to differ in opinion with 
him upon fundamental points. 

Folding himself the only one of Buonaparte’s late cabinet 
ministers, who is proscribed by the decree of the 24th of July, 
be here inquires into the grouqds of thi.s strange exception. 
It cannot be, he contends, that the others were playing a dou- 
ble game before the second abdication, and serving their coun- 
try in appearance, while they were secretly in league with its 
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•enemies. Besides that such an imputation would be rejected 
by them with indignation, he asserts, as a fact within his own 
knowledge ^and all that we have seen appears to confirm it), 
that wlatever difference of opinion may have prevailed among 
them as to the means, their whole conduct was zealously point- 
ed to one object, the defence of their common country. To 
the rest of those ministers, he appeals with respect to his own 
services ; and placed, as they all now are, in situations of safety, 
some of them in high authority, one of tlicm at the publication 
of the tract in the highest station under government, he chal- 
lenges them to say what duty he omitted in that arduous crisis, 
which preceded the battle, and follow’od the abdication. He 
even calls upon the Allies to deny, that their united efforts were 
as succe^isful as circumstances would permit, in saving the effu- 
sion of blood, aud securing the safety of the capital. 

Was it, then, the General asks, because of his former pam- 
phlet, that the distinction was made ? Xo other motive has 
ever been as^'igned for it ; and yet a more absurd one cannot be 
imagined. For, not to mention the universal contempt in which 
the Royalist party studiously held it, the question, whether he 
had authorized, or even f)ermittod the piibiication, had been so- 
lemnly decided in the negative by a judicial investigation last 
3 ’ear. After Buonaparte’s return, however, it was republished, 
and industriously circulated, with various mutilations and addi- 
tions. Of these the General was entirely ignorant ; nor, as he 
says, was it very much in bis nature, to have busied himself in 
such a matter, while executing the duties of the most important 
department of the State at the most critical moment. But as 
sSoii heard of the republication, he applied to the Minis- 
ter of Police,^in whose province it lay, to stop it ; and he fre- 
quently complained to Buonaparte himself. The latter treated 
the affair as of no consequence ; and the former avowed, that he 
had himself furnished funds for the publication. As far as in him 
lay, he had constantly checked the publication, refusing his per- 
mission to,all the booksellers who applied for it, and only ab- 
staining from proceeding legally against the publishers, because 
the matter belonged to the police, which had in fact taken mea- 
sures againsf them, and let them escape. 

Upon the object and motives of the Memorial itself, Gene- 
ral Carnot ^dds several interesting remarks ; and the charges 
against the government of 1814 w hich he had before urged, he 
now repeats with his wonted firmness, — undismayed by the more 
severe complexion of the times, the increased power of the Crow^n, 
and the exasperated enmity of his adversaries. 

* Chacun salt qu'on marchait ouvertement a la plus vjolente reac- 
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tion : qu’on affectnit do fouler aii\ piods la Cliarto constitutionnelle : 
c|iif toutes les piomcssos rairos par lo Hoi otaient oludoes sans pudour 
par les af^ens do son pouvoir ; cpi’on no s’attachait (pj*a decoura^ei* 
]os dolonsoiirs do la pafrio: ejuo tout co qiii avait pris uno part quol- 
con(|ue ii la revolution etait devout* a la proscription, niona ;c dans 
son honneur, danssa vie, dans scs propriotes. Cos fails sont notoires ; 
los porsonnos los plus ddvnuoos au Gouvornoment on convonaient a. 
la tribune ; ils sont tjfliciolloinent avoucs aujourd’hui. On pouvait sc 
taire sans doiito ; on pouvnit sc lais.sor menacor, ditVamcr, sans ricn 
dire; niais pent on faire iin crime a celui qui rccLinie rexecution des 
iois joiirnellement \iolee^ a son prejudice, qui sc rccric contre les in- 
frartions continiicllement faites aux engageaiens les plus solennels 
p. i I , ri. 

ISpcakino of ilic arrival of l>ii(maparte, and tlic niarvcllous 
spectacle wbicH liis proirrcss oilered, thrciigli an iinrosisrin^, and 
passive popiilatioti at the best, tliough be came almost alone, 
ibe (ienoral h<dclly tclis the reason of such a phenomenon. 

‘ I’ourquoi ( lu rcher a se tromper soi-nu*me et faire prendre encore 

change an Hoi, sur le veritable principe d’un evencment si extra- 
ordinaire ? povnquoi s’en prendre a des causes secondaires, lorsqne 
les pienjicres, les vraics causes sont comuies de tout le monde? Ne 
2iont-ce pas les atteintes continuelles portees a la Charte; les incjuic- 
tudes jeices parmi les acquereurs de domaines nationaux ; les me- 
naces, ks sorties sans cesse renouvelecs enntre tout ce qui avait pris 
part 'a la revolution? et ne voit on pas encore aujourd’hui renaicre 
de noiiveaux gernies de troubles dans Hinteiieur ? sera-ce encore un 
dclit d’averiir les agens du pouvoir que des causes semblables peu- 
vent produire de semblables efl’ets? sera-ce niai'.qner aux justes 
beards qu’on leur doit, de leiir dire que ceux qui leiir succccierent 
ii’eurent point a se taiie de partils reproches p. Ifi, 17 . 

It is inconsistent with the design of this article lu enlarge up- 
on the evidence which, since the subject was last under our no- 
tice, has left llie violations of the Charter, and the truth of the 
rcmaiks now cited Irotn this Tract, a matter of aluoliitc demon- 
stration. But we may, without stepping aside, refer the reader 
to the coiifos>iiors extorted from the (iovernment itself at the mo- 
ment of its last dissolution — extorted, not by any external force, 
but by the intimate persuasion, that the <mly remaining cliance 
of salvation was to be sought in a full and pubiick pcknowledg- 
niont of what, its own conscience whisf)ered, the people well 
knt^w to have been its errors. \Vc allude c'^pocinllv to the ad- 
dresses of the Chamber of Deputies to the King, by their presi- 
dent, M. L’Ajnci, on the lOth and I7lh of March, in which the 
faults of the administration are brondly stated, and the necessity 
of a change of system avowed ; and to the dedaration ol’ tlie 
JeSth of March, promising that the ‘ unguarded acts’ of the' 
iiiiuistcrs shall tease. \Vc imiy add the King’s [iioclainaiiju ut 



CWb&t’x h^Lttn, 

' Cambra^, Jatpd so late *s the 28t}i of June, in siiliich he Admits 
errors to have been eonmitted, and promises to profit be . e^ne - 
rienc^ nod ovoid the repetition of tiiem. “ 

Th* General Carn&t only desired to sec the Kin^ retnahi 
faithfij to bis enfpigements, and ^vem according lo the Con- 
stitution, seems inoontesubly proved, by the conference which 
he describes himsetf to have hod Vith M.de St Roman, a suunch 
royalist in Uls Ring’s service, to whom he now publidy apixials 
for the correctness of the rdation. It was whmi Buonaparte 
had a4vanoed tovvards Lyons, and was sigsposed to be near 
that city, that M. de St Rinnan waited upon him, and express- 
ed bis great j^sdnal alarm at the state of affairs, and the appar- 
ent probabiltty of the King being forced to leave the eamtaf. 
The General, who expresses much respect for this gentfeman, 
courteously observed to him, that he Mieved if there were no 
royalists but as he, nor any republicans but su^ as him- 
self, men would ndt fight with one another about matlen of o- 
pinion. Being pressed to state whet he thought the probaUe 
resale of the prcMut ertsU, and Udtedier he saw ahy of 
avoiding the etftjs whidt m^iNSlIS (be state, he anssfeiM, in a 
manner not vety wdl calculated,'' Re ihoald thiidc, to uphold 
the character of a maleOntent, and plotter of or a 

partisan of Buon^rm, whibh Uie unthinking rabble of (dl 
ranks hav<> iq this countty, been taaiM to bestW Upon Kim,<>— 

‘ Je lut ripogdis gne je ne oemnaissaS pas Mgn I’dtat dd ehoses, 

* mats que jo croyais qn’il etait enoore poSntSdd’y reSn^diers 

< gu’il fi^Rponr cela que le Roi a’eoqsresskt d'agftoni^r'qti’il 
*«etait datto m forme rfsohtiion ‘dUMbiiieenirdfsormiusIesAil- 

* toriidNkpis hi li(gae constitutionnil^vdl qii'ii rapcayfitles Mi- 

* nistresquime travaUtaieot visiblemeDt qn'i Peg {carter; qoe 

* si l<on ftait une fois rawoiHS sur lesVdrttablim iaieaqumt dc B. 

* M., je croyais que 'Bofftparte ae Mmtrqf mt mtedud oppui en 

< France, et que je ne doutaia jMifiiiira qoi^i%went 

* rians son entr^risUi ’ p. lt>. t ^ ' . ’ ' « 

Buonaparte hovmver arrived at Pari|H«tid afaaeoca ihoi« Rn.- 

perorofFranw, vritfapatasuruggla. 

that he neither aided, tor evem Iniew bsfomiaiw^flheesqpe^ 
tion which tlms marsiHousiy succeeded hL^l^ltPt^g a dynasi^ 
pemessiug, M a few dgys before, aii the diuwiiad appaSOTmpu ^ 
solidity dwnlhrerioik ^.J^afltrKne que, ni dASI|p(ieimeMt ni [odi- 
v^teipnit, je a’d prts aueune part anx temimifBei gut pa 

* peuir Id refobr de Napoleon j que jie m’ai ,e«tri^a 
‘ atiiMtne cormpdndanCe ice sujet, etqpie je n’ai eu eonnaiV 

* saiided*atichneednnespoai^ceei>treteBttepsrd’autres { queje 

* n’ai oasftfii ancuneidunien parricuriire, i awnm contiliabuw; 

yoi. XXV. NO. 50. F £ 
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‘ qirenfin j’ai partajT^ V^tonnement unirersel, lorsnnej’ai nprw 

• sa descentc snr leg cotes de France. ’ (p. 1 7, 1 S.) Laying out of 
view his acknowledged character for strict veracity, nothing short 
of madness could induce a man in his critical situation 

such assertions, if they were unfounded, in the face of sg| many 
enemies anxioiis to obtain a jristification of their behaviour to- 
wards him, and furnished, some of them, as Fouch^, from their 
own knowledge, with the means of exposing him. But the night 
after Buonaparte arrived, he sent for him, and appointed him to 
the home department. Does bis acceptance of this office, and 
his discharge of its arduous duties, constitute the ground of the 
decree against him ? Then, why were not the other ministers 
comprehended in it ; and why, above all, was one of them, in- 
stead of being prescribed, placed at the head ofaiTairs under the 
King ? Buonaparte had regained his power with the unanimous 
concurrence of the arm^s without the slightest opposition 
from the people. Was it incumbent on M. Carnot to treat him 
as an usurper, and plot bis destruction, or foment a hopeless ci- 
vil w*ar, for the restoration of princes, to preserve whom in their 
place not a soldier had lifted nis arm, or a citizen iiis voice, nt 
a moment when an unarmed individual was driving in his car- 
riage tlirough the country to.dethrone them i But the General 
might at least have refused office under a man whom he had so 
often denounced as a tyrant: and he frankly avows the reasons 
which now made him cooperate with Buonaparte, as they had a 
year before induced him to offer his services for the dcience of 
the frontier. 

But, together with tliese reasons, there wa» another which, 
we confess, appears to us much less sound, — a conviction thac 
Buonaparte had returned from Elba with views of r/ioderation 
and peace ! * J^ai cru, et je crois encore, ' says this intrepid 

person, * que TEmpereur etoit venu avec le desir sincere de cun- 

• server la paix et de gouverner paternelicment ’ The fearless- 

nm which prompts such an avowal, in such terms, at a moment 
hke the present^ when the cause of Buonaparte is desperate, and 
SdT. Carnot is as it vyere upon his trial, may well excite astonish- 
ibw;C« But we o#p, that our wonder is hardly less at the fact, 
of such sentiments ever having entered so acute and' experienced 
u But it was not only towards Napoleon thail, the Generar.s 

^ap|N»irs to have misled him ; he hdieved 'the Allies to 
be as m^emte as the Emperor, and never snspecteetthat their 
prpfmionp might be (lung into the shade by the prospect of 
b^Jliant success. * J’at cru que les Allies ne voudroient paa 

iwpportrr de nouveau la desolation dans un pays dont le va*ii, 
‘ ^toit si fortement prononce pour la tr«n([iiillit& de TEurope. ^ 
— ^ On ne doutoit pas que ks puissances nc nous laissasseut. 
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' • • comrae dies Pavoient tant defois protestc« choisir le gotfvemiy 

* ment qui nous conviendroity pourvu que nous demeurasdona 

* fidc^ nu^ stipulations du tratte de Paris. * 

Thk we seei that there were views of a nature somewhat romanl 
tic, b«h respecting Buonaparte and the Allies, mingled with 
solid md defensible ground upon which he took office, namely, th# 
necessity of supporting the Government, in order to avoid one of 
the worst calamities that could befal his country — civil war. The 

g round upon which he continued to act, after he found those 
opes disappointed, was the necessity of saving jfrance from the 
very worst of all calamities, — foreign conquest, ending probably 
in dismembermeVit, certainly in forcing a government on the 
people. But romantic as we may think some of the hopes en« 
tertained at first, it is impossible to regard sentiments like the 
following as coming from any other than an honest and high- 
minded character. * Oui, j^en conviens, j’ai partag6 ces sen- 
* limens. Je me suisflatt^ devoir nos d^sastres finis; depouvoir 
' faire tourncr d^sormais les ressnurces de TEtat aux^progris de 
* Tindustric, au soulagement de la dasse indig^^te, au perfec- 
* tionnement de Tinstruction publique. J’ai joui en moi-mdme, 

* dans la pens£e qu’en ma quality de Ministre dc Tlnterieilr, je 
* pouvais devenir Tun des agens principaux de ces heureux 
* changemens. * (p. 24-.) And again, after speaking of his plain 
remonstrances to Buonaparte, upon the arbitrary acts be was so 
soon betrayed into — * Je lui suis demeur^ fidele jusqu’u son abdi- 
* cation ; je Tai difendu avec un zde extreme, parce que je ne 
* sais pas defendre autrement, et qu’en Ic defendant, j*ai cru 
* defendre la Patrie ; mais je n^ai point fait aupres de lui le 
^role dim flatteur, et je ne lui ai jamais rien demande pouf 
* moi-mlmbi^ (p. 25.) 

After all, we suspect, the hatred shown towards this eminent 
person is of a date considerably more ancient than his late ad- 
ministration, or his defence of Antwerp. The royalists and^ 
their foreign allies have never been able to forgive his signal mn 
litary exploits during the war of the Revolution ; and as this 
was a feeling not very capable of being plainly avowed, at IriM 
in France, they deemed it expedient to egress it in othd^ 
terms, and Affected to confound him with Robi^pierre, as if 
he bad been ue accomplice of that monster in the teign of ter- 
ror. to l>e aM-are that this is the turn given to hU 

conduct ; and has thrown together a few particulars extremely 
interesting, as connected with the history of those awful times| 
and peculiarly deserving the attention of any one ifho would' 
form a correct judgment upon the merits of the individual. 

This charge, it should bv* remembered, ^*as optnly made againif 
• E f « 
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bim in die Ccmveniion, immediately after Robespierre’s fall, by. 
the party wlncli that happy event had raised to die chid' power ; 
But his defence was deemed so satisfactory, that the accusation 
Xras throwruout unanimously, and abandoned by those \\’ao had 
brought it forward. So extraordinary a testimony to hi( inna- 
cence, at such a moment, ought, in all fairness of argumcn‘k\ to go 
a great way ; and, at this distance of time, it would be rasli, not to 
say unjust in the extreme, to pronounce a contrary sentence. But 
let us look a little further into the merits of the case. The only 
matters ever alleged against Mf Carnot, ate reduced to a very 
small number of signatures, ojKcially given by liim to decrees of 
the Committee of Piddic Safety. Upon this it is to be observ* 
ed, that he confined himself wholly tt) the affairs of his own de- 
partment, the conduct of the war ; and that, alduiugh he pre- 
sided in rotation over the terrible Body to which he belonged, 
and as president nominally issued, that is, signed, its orders, 
he did so in virtue of the arrangement, that "each should affix 
his authority to the acts of his colleagues, and that no one 
should interfere in another’s department. Had be refused his 
concurrence to fliem, they would have refused their ratification 
of his military proceedings ; and in order to show how little he 
could, by possibility, have known of the orders signed by him, 
out of his own department, he informs us of the extraorclinary 
&ct, that he w^as, at the tkne, carrying on the whole corre- 
spondence with ^irieen armies, without employing a secretary. 
That he w'orked without relaxation fifteen or sixteen hours a 
day, will not much surprize any one who hears of such an of- 
fice. After all, situated as he then was, he had but one alter- 
native ; either to continue in this dreadful situation, ^peratv 
ing with men whom he abhorred, and knding bis nezvk to their, 
worst deeds, while he was fain to close his eyes upon their de- 
tails — or to leave the tremendous war which France was then 
waging for her existence, in the bands of men so utterly unfit 
to conduct the machine an instant^ that immediate conquest in 
!(;$ worst shape must have been the consequence of his desertion. 
There may be many an honest man who would have prefcrretl 
deatli to any place in Robespierre’s Committee, — and, for our- 
selves, we should never have hesitated in the but it Is 

fair to state, that, in all probability, M. Carnot saved bis coun- 
try bji persevering in the manageineut of the warn., It is pro- 
per likewise to add hU assertion, that he saved mord'hves by 
bis interference and resistance, while leagued in those unholy 
bonds,, thte Robespierre and his usisociates desU'oyed. Those 
who, alter considering these things, retain the opinion, tliat 
not even the salvation of France, could justify such 
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an ullmncei mny be in the right : It is a safe maxim which 
■teaches us, that there arc some deeds so shocking as to mock 
all conipmation — deeds to be at all hazards shunned, whstf 
ills scipvcr may ensue. But w'e protect against the ignorait 
clam(»r of persons, who, upon otihiary grounds, object to 
M. (ifernot's conduct, unacquainted with the facts, and quite 
unaware that Iris country exalted Him in a transport of gratitude 
at the very moment of Robespierre's omst just punishment. He 
was, notwithstanding the reaction (to use a modish phrase) which 
then took place, retained in the Committee, and returned for no 
fewer than fifteen dillerent places in the ensuing election. It is 
well known that* the two bodies of the Legislature soon after 
raised him to a seat in the Directory, anu that his exclusion 
from that body two years after, w^as effected upon the pretext of 
his having shown too much favour to the Emigrants and other 
Royalists. In questions like the present, the testimony is not to 
be disregarded, which popular opinion, pronounced at the mo- 
ment, and upon subjects so immediately within the knowledge, 
and so powerl’ully addressing the feelings of tlie publick, gives in 
favour of a ruler. At this distance of lime, it is unsale to ap- 
peal from so remarkable a decision, unless with the view of try- 
ing it by a standard much loftier than the people ever can apply^ 
and admitting a principle of which they are wholly ignorant, 
that there are some things which a man had better sec his coun- 
try perish before his face-^ than consent to. Tried by this se- 
vere test, M. Carnot will be found wanting: But let it be re- 
membered, that, whoever admits the public safety to be a justi- 
fication of all measures ; whoever denies a man’s right to saci i- 
ffee hisifiijuntry to his principles; whoever rclliaCi to an indivi- 
dual ther^t, not of going down to the grave rather than 
part with his integrity, but of maintaining Iris virtue upon the 
ruin of the state, must, of necessity, acquit tliat distinguished 
personage. Let us- not, at all events, call things by wrong name.s, 
and pronounce him ^iity, without reflecting in wh«at sense we are 
to use the word. Nothing is more prejudicial to the cause of vir- 
tue, than confounding together, under one appellation, objects 
wdiich ought to excite the most various, and even opposite, sen-* 
timents. V 

For the re» he informs u^ that the whole Convention knew 
Robespierjjjfl^f cct hvmme affi 'euXf as he terms him), to be ‘ his 
‘ most ^l^tal enemy, and, precisely, because he would not 
‘ share in his fury. ’ * On savait (he adds) qu’il avail promis 
‘ dc firire tomber ma tete aussitot qu'on croiraii n’avoir plus be- 
• soin de moi ; mais il sc pressa trop dc demander Tactc d'accu- 
^ Mion de se$ em^emisi et se fut la sienric jqui tomba, avec ceh 
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* les de Saint* Just et de Couthon^ que j’avais hautement desig- 

* nSes depuis long-temps sous ie nom de triunmrs. Je dirat 
^ meme a cette occasion, que Saint-Just propose un jour en ma 
f presence, au ComitS, mon expulsion, comme on ava^rt pro- 
^ lionet quelque temps auparavant cellc de Hcrault de i^chel- 

* les, ce qui ravait aussitot mcne a Vechafaud. Jc rcponcHs froi- 
^ dement a Saint-Just qu’il sortirait du Comite avant moi, ainsi 

* que tout Ie triumvirat, et le Comite, frappe de stupeur, garda 

* le silenpe. * p. 32, 33. ‘ 

Another circumstance equally deserving of our notice, is the 
total indifference which Generm Carnot always showed towards 
the populace, and his keeping aloof from all agitators and face- 
tious persons. While they were eternally in the tribunes or at 
the clubs, he never spoke in the assemblies except when the dis- 
charge of his duty obliged him ; and then his discourses were of 
a kind too severe to flatter the follies or encourage the licentious- 
stess of the people. As for the Parisian clubs, he never once 
entered the threshold of any assembly of that description. 
feitlng to his conduct in the Legislature, he says, ^ On a scule- 
^ ment pu y voir que la patrie etait tout pour moi : mais on sail 
^ assez quelle est la recompense ordinaire de ceux qui se der 
^ vouent exclifsivement au service de la patrie. ' ' p. 33. 

We close our account of this tract with the following remark- 
able passage at its conclusion, in which he sums up the account 
pf the injustice be has been exposed to. 

^ Qu’il me soil permis d’air^ter un moment ici Tattention de mes 
lecteurs sur la bizarrerie de quelques 6v^nemens de ma vie politique. 

* J'ai partag^ avec mes collogues le bonheur de sauver Paris, ct 

par un coup d*6tat je suis exile de Paris. . * 

* Je me suis charg<6 de la haine de Napoleon, pour imtre oppqs6 
aeul a SQD premier ay^nement au trone des Fran9ats */je suis dutres* 
petit Dombre de ceu:^ p’ont jamais brul6 d’encens sur ses autels, 
et Ton me compte parmi ceux qui ont conspire* pour Je retablir sur le 
trdne. 

^ Je roe sots plaint au Roi des infractions que les agens de son poo- 
voir se permettaient de faire a la Charte constitutionnelle qi:i*il nous 
avaic donnde, ec Ton priitend que ces plaintes ^nt un outrage fait a 

^ toujours fait profession de me sonmettre a^gouvemement 
Ata^t, et Pem me d^peint comme qn factieux qui nr;tn*occupe qu’4 
marcher de rdvoluiiou en r^olution. 

^ Je fus le plus mortel ennemt de Robespierre, et Pon me fait pas- 
ser pour son complice. Je me sots mis sur la brAche poor emp^^er 
]es ructions, et Pon me fait passer pour avoir chercb^ a les favOriser. 
' patsA les jours et les suits a seconder les opArattons de nos 

Pon me reprAiepte pojpxac occupe, pendant ce tmfh k 
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dresser des listes de proscriptinn. Dans mes nombreases snissienst 
je n’ai jamats ordonn6 db mon chef, m^me une anestatiaoi et I’ou 
fait de moi un proconsul sanguinaire. 

* Jk me tuis conscamment montr6 I’ennemi des conqu^tes ; je if 
voulail pas mcme, dans notre plus grande prosperity militaire, qu'm 
iut jijqu’a la limite du Rhin, et T-^n assure qae je ne respirais que 
guer/l, invasion, bouleversement des ftats. 

* Je n'ai jimais sollicitd ni places ni faveurs ; c*est toujours malgr^ 
moi que je me suis vu appelc aux gran des fonctions publiques ; je ne 
suis pas plus chargd de riche^sei qu^au commencement de la Evolu- 
tion, ec I'on roe depeint comroe un Homme avide de dominaticfti e,t 
de fortttnc* * 

^ Of his well known disinterestedness, he has himself given no 
details ; we insert therefore the following facts, taken from a letter 
recently published in one of the public Journals, most hostile to the 
General, and written by a person well known, and who had been pro- 
scribed at the Revolution of 18. Fmeiidor. The writer describes 
himself as being * neither the eulogist nor the censurer * of General 
Carnot ; but confesses he was unable to keep silence, when he saw 
him, in the Royalist pamphlets, compared with Mandrin the high- 
wayman, and recommendations given to « bury him alive, ' or • ex- 
hibit him in an iron cage. * 

‘ In the year 8, General Carn6t took charge of the War Depart- 
ment At that period, Hfreen months salary were due to the indivi- 
duals employed in that ofhee. In the space of three months, all was 
paid, excepting the salary of the Minister himself. 

* The Minister rose generally at five in the morning, and was em- 
ployed until nine in expediting himself the most urgent business. 
Then the heads of division urere introduced, and the Minister only 
t|uitte 4.the m to attend the Council. 

* just entering on a campaign. ' A contract for horses 
was about m take place. Lanchire^ tlie contractor, obtained the 
preference, on account of the good security which he offered. It 
had been customary, under the old government, never to conclude a 
bargain without presenting the Minister with a douceur. The doU’- 
ceur on such an occasion would amount to 50,000 iivres (upwards 
of 20()0f.}« The Minister at first did not undersund what this meant. 
But, upoE being informed of the custom, he took the pte^nt without 
hesitation, and, immediately returning it into the hands of l^msohire^ 

There, Ivd he, ** are 50,000 Iivres in advance upon payinenjt of 
your coptra^^ be comet in your proceedings, and I will consixiue 
to 

*' (mml Cam6t could have amassed wealth, and that without 
comrmtting htmsdf, by means of the contracu for the invalids and 
the hospitals ; but such speculations were at all times unwordiy of 
that Muffler. Indeed, it was in conseqoencf of the unpleasant al- 
tercations he expmenced in re4ucipg w uapenditura of 
uK that he resigned. ’ 
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< J'ai offcrt xnes services au chef de TEtat dans un moment ou- le 
saluc de la patric etaic presque dcsesperef, et Ton a dit quc c’ctait par 
ambition. 

‘ Charge de la defense d'unc place importante, j’ai inspire Isr con- 
fiance au soldat, je lui ai fait aimer la discipline, j’ai mainten^ Tor- 
dre et la s^curitc parmi les habitans, lorsque tout au-dehorV ctait 
livrje aiiK alarines et a Pt'ppression ; j’ai, sous ma responsabilitV em- 
pCxhe Tincendie d’un immense faubourg de cette villc, et I'on a cs- 
s.iy.e de persuader que je ne m’etais moiittc dans cette place que 
comme un despote et un vandale. • 

< J’aime et je cultive les sciences et les lettres, et Ton a dit que 
yavais voulu desorganiser Tinstruction publique. 

‘ J’ai idolaird ma patrie, et bientot, peut-etre, je serai force de 
soUiciter de la geuerosite des princes etrangers un asile dans leurs^ 
ctats. 

* Des parens, des amis, tous les hommes a id6es libcrales et mo- 
^erces prennent part 'a mes infortuncs : ils me croient dans Taiiiic- 
tion. Quails se rassurent; je puis confirmer a leurs yeux cette grande 
verite de morale universelle, qu’avec un emur pur on n’est jamais 
mallieureux. — ■ ■-* ille poiens siit 

La tusqiie de^etf cui licet in diem 
DixUaCy vixu^ p. 49 — 51. 

These are not ihJ' larrunUitioiis of a disappointed courtier, or 
a decayed and bruken-dowu intriguer; iliey are the parting 
■words of a liUrn jjatriot, hi who&e mind, if the gentler feelings of 
cur nature had nut llicir full place, it was only because the love 
of his ciaintry swiucd with abbohite and undivided empire; wlioso 
political conduct, if sometimes liar^h and unbending, never 
once was c qui vocally' scifii^h or timid; whose zeal fur publick 
liberty, oftentimes exposed him to the vulgar charge of cntliu- 
tiasm, and only seemed to admit of a temporary abf^.iiicnt, 
when, in the choice of niighty evils, he saw tnut'htr.^ui 3 t cither 
league himself with donn stic oppressors, or witness the more 
intolerable yoke of strange, barbarous, and exasperaied cou- 
<jUcrors. But w liercfore do we dwell upon the cbaracier and the 
ior tunes of an individual, wholly withdrawn from the publick 
gaze, and surviving, in obacurity, all but the recollection of ex- 
ploits which once bot*e his lame abroad upon the wide spreading 
renown of his country ? — It is because we beiieve his errors to 
have been honest, ai;d because we know tiiem not Ho have been 
profitable ; because he has at all times dared to )kvow and to 
maintain his principles, fearless of consequences to and 

only bending before the storms that menaced the publick safety ; 
above all, because he has been singled out by the minions of 
arbitrary power as a sacrifice to their idol of ^77 an 

ancient abomination; with a newfangled, uncouth name, but 
long ago, chased, we trust for ever, from this free country with 
the j^er devices of our popish tyrants. 
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We might indeed justify the intercfit taken Jn the fate of M. 
Carnot, were it merely as an individual, by reminding the reader 
tliat his misfortunes are scarcely less remarkable than his me- 
rits. IMs been in opposition to all the tyrannies, and 
fered iy almost every one of the changes which for five an# 
twentu years have visited his distracted country ; and now, in 
the flmcline of life, with neither health nor spirits to strug- 
gle against calamity, he is fated to see his countrymen en- 
slaved by a foreign soldiery ; the trophies which he so mightily 
assisted in winning, torn from them as the symbols of crime ; 
and himself proscribed once more, alone of his colleagues, but 
in common Avith Jiis party, his ikmily and friends. It is natural, 
from such a situation, to draw rtfiexions of a melancholy cast. 
Yet a patriot in adverse circumstances, is not to be pitied like 
an ordinary SLifierer. His misfortunes are his country’s, not 
his own ; and he feels the calmness of martyrdom, if not its ex- 
ultation, when, in fighting for the good cause, he has reached 
what the vulgar regard as the pitch of despair. He can look 
back upon the past triumphs in which he shared, and the con- 
tests in which he w^as honestly defeated, to relieve his present 
anguish 5 and even if the future should afford him no gleam <jf 
liope, he can submit cheerfully, because he feels that his own 
duty has been faithfully done. Jf a frame, wasted before its time 
in the service of mankind, or the somewhat slower progress of 
natural decay, have brought him Avithiii view* of the period to 
which all things hasten, he looks forward to the enjoyment of a 
repose which he had never tasted j and, gazing at length upon 
prospects where disappointment can no longer cast a shade, he 
tcels satisfied that liis misturtunes have benefited the cause he 
serve<l.^**®m cold-hearted and worldly-minded may mock his en- 
thusiasm ; rae slave of u base and unprincipled despotism may 
affect to deride what he has long since learnt to dread from the 
bottom of his soul \ but let him beware how he disbelieves the 
existence of such a spirit, or reckons upon its extinction with the 
victims Avhom Im has destroyed ; for the fire may again burst from 
their ashef , and devour him with all the idols of his worship. 

It is impossible to reflect on the conduct of many leading per- 
sons in these times, and the language familiarly held by their 
creatures, ^hout serious alarm for the liberties of mankind. 
Were tbelr^lcnts at all proportioned to their power and their 
might indeed be dismayed. A proneness to re- 
ceive the yoke; an aversion to every thing like nuinly resistance; 
a' greediness after displays of force and power; a delight in the 
|opics and expressions of arbitrary sway, seem to recal the very 
worst periods in the history of the country, when the people, in 
their ^eal to be eni^aved, outrun the mbasurcs, knd almost kept 
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pace with the wishes of the Court Under the hollow pretext of, 
discussing what may be good for France, we have of late been 
listening to doctrines utterly subversive of the foundations upon 
M'hicb English liberty is built. The sacred doctrine of rcs^iance, 
4iie corner-stone of the Constitution, has been covertly attack- 
ed ; and we are already become familiar with a more ofiLn and 
audacious promulgation of the principle, that the crown cs for 
the benefit of him who wears it. Nay, proofs are not wanting 
that the accidental circumstances of the Catholic question have 
alone prevented our ears from being assailed by a defence of the 
religious persecution under which our Protestant brethren in 
some parts of Europe, are at this moment suficryig; * while every 
manifestation of arbitrary principles into which an inexperienced 
and misguided sovereign has been betrayed, has been palliated and 
almost applauded by the pensioners, the placemen, and the place- 
hunters of the English press. We own, that it is difficult to see 
these things without anxiety, lest they prove the forerunners of 
evil times. Many persons, indeed, can descry no danger to li- 
berty in those inroads, trifling perhaps in themselves, which nil 
history shows to be speedily fatal if not inimediatelv resisted. 
Nay, w^e verily believe, that w^erc the Crown disposeef to levy a 
sum of money without the authority of Parliament, or to keep 
together the army, without a Mutiny bill, numbers of your calm, 
rational people, who despise enthusiasm, and laugh at all dan- 
ger to the Constitution, would think it signified very little, so the 
sum was only a small one, and the Mutiny bill were to expii*e 
but for a week or two ; aiid would treat him as a zealot who 
should say, that our freedom was in danger, while arial by jury, 
and the lil^rty of the press, stiU remain^. In short, unless the 
whole fabric could be destroyed at once, these men sense 


* We are prevented from entering at large upon the interesting 
subject of the Protestant persecutions whicn have lately disgraced 
the constituted authorities in France, by the extreme difliculty of 
separating the religious from the political parts of the disputes in 
that distracted country, and our fears of giving a false limpression 
upon so delicate a question* From the facts which have come to 
our knowledge, we are enabled to say, that such gets have been com- 
mitted, though chiefly under the colour of what is teplied the reac- 
Hon upon political grounds. The extent of these ouoages we have 
no mea^s of ascertaining ; but they well deserve to fw^^Mention 
ef the people df this country. Some interesting particuimwill be 
found upon this subject, in a tract entitled * Statements ^ the Perse* 
^ etdton rf the Pmtestants^ ’ ^ the He^jerend «/• CMin^ published by 
CMes k Co. London. The author shows bin^Ndf to be a wami frietld 
pf religioB and civil liberty. 
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no real danger to the Constitution. With such an army* 
however, and such a revenue as the Crown possesses, the turn- 
ing of a straw is important to the balance ; and they who preach 
the BlVish Moctrines just now cited, arc indeed the heralds — ^ 
knowibeai to be the well paid heralds — of a despotism by whiffiS 
every(>nan who dares not resist it, deserves to be crushed. It 
canribt he too often repeated to the people of this country, that 
their very worst enemies are those who affect never to see any 
real danger to liberty \ — hold up to ridicule all its best fricneb 
as senseless alarmists, crying out without a reason ; — and at each 
blow that is given to the undoubted rights of the Nation, are 
ready to exclain^ bow slight it is, and how much is left UQiDr 
jured.t 


Art. IX. Tta^)eU into the Ionian hkSf Albania^ Thessaly and 
Macedonia^ during the Years 1HI2 and 181:5. By Henry 
Holland, M. D. F.H.S.&C. Longman, Hurst, Kees, &: 
Co. London, 1815 . 

I T is but a few years since Mr Gibbon could say with truth, 
that the country which is the principal theatre of these tra- 
vels was as little known to the civilized world as the wilds of 
North America. There is, however, no longer the same room 
for this reproach. The new situation in which 'Europe has 
been placed during the last 20 years, if it has obstructed the 
intercourse of nations in many respects, has certainly promot- 
««d it in otliers. The French expedition to Egypt, carried into 
the EaS^^umber of learned and scientific travellers, who, but 
for that si^ular attempt, would probably never have gone be- 
yond the borders of their own country : And the first of those 
who have lately visited Albania, was a member of the learned 
Body which proposed to plant the sciences of Europe on the 
banks of the Nile. The attempt of Napoleon to shut all tlie 
ports of Europe against the trade of England, forced merchan- 
dize into new channels; and while the manufactures of that 
country, ajid the produce of her colonies, found their way 


f TheejcAaordinary measure of delaying the assembling of Par- 
liamei(l«;"l(ntil some months after the most important Peace ever con- 
cluded by this country has been signed, ratified, and in part carried 
into execution, merits particular attention ; especially considering 
the time chosen for such a departure from the practice of the Consti- 
tution. To ask a parliamentary sanction of the treaty, after thb iu* 
teryal, is a mere mpekery. 
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from Salonica to Vienna, across the wildest part of the 'Rirltish 
empire, the people becanje accuttonied to the sight of strangers, 
ond the chieftains felt it their interest to protect them. Tlte 
. JCnglisb traveller also, ext iuded froni France and Italy, lo/^'atisly 
ois curk>sity or his restlessness, was forced into tht‘ ma^ dis- 
tant regions of Egypt* Syria and Cireece. Since Pouqflftviile, 
the French physician just referred to, three English ira\Vllers 
have, in succession, visited Albania, and have given some ac- 
count of its geography and its inhabitants, llobhouse, in 1809 
1810, travelled over a great part of that country, and has 
recorded what appeared to him most worthy of notice. Major 
L»C5 ^c, after passing much lime in Greece, lias published lie* 
si'urcfie^^ which licwever are almost entirely confined to the sub- 
ject of language, tlie dialects of the Komaic, and iheir affinity 
to the antient Greek. Room was still left for Dr Holland's in- 
<juirics, ^^hich arc the more taluablc tliat he appears to have 
attended particularly to the physical gct)graphy and mineralogy 
of the country, and that he had an opportunity of crossing over 
the great central chain of l^indus as he passed from Albania 
into Thessaly, arid afterwards of penetrating farther into the 
northern pai ls of the former tract tlian any European traveller 
had done before him. 

It may assist our readers in forming a distinct notion of tlie 
grincipal scene of these travels, to consider that the great pro- 
montory, of which Greece makes a part, is traversed longitu- 
dinally "by a chain of mountains descending from the north, 
which, between the parallels of 4-0® and 89® north, attain their 
liigbcst elevation, and had anciently the name of Find us, sepa- 
rating Epire on the west, from Thessaly on the east. Fartner 
to the south, the same chain, lowering its elevation. fSrms the 
celebrated heights of Octa, Paimassus, Helicon, and Cytheron ; 
after whicli, in the plains of Attica, it descends to the level of the. 
sea. The length of this chain does not much exceed 200 geogra^ 
phica] miles; its direction is north-west and south-east, nearly 
bisecting the peninsula traversed by it, ^hich is about 120 geo- 
graphical miles in breadth, having the Ionian sea on "the west, 
and the Archipelago or Gulph of Salonica on the east. At 
die south end, where the promontory just descrilx^d /greatly con- 
tracts its breadth, it is joined by tlie isthmus of Cu^ inLii to the 
PelopAnuesus or Morea on the west side; and to Eiihoea or Ne- 
gropont by a still narrower neck on the east. Taken f^Ihg^tber, 
Uiese' may be considered as one great promonioryt wbiqh main- 
tains everywhere a breadtli nearly uniform, but increasing some- 
what at its southern extremity, where a very irri^u^ar and deep- 
ly indented outline either marks the depredations of the sca| or 

encroachments of ilic land. 
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C?refece, liowever, t]>e cDuritry which has been the parent of 
so many ^rcat men, and the theatre of so many prreat events, 
did iiQ^t occupy the whole even ol' this limiicd territory. On 
the wAtorn'side of the loni^itudinal chain was Epirus, of whici^ 
the inhabitants ?verc Greeks; but beyond tlmm, and fitrther t<> 
the nyth, wc?rc the Illyrians, an uncivilized race, on whom th^ 
GrccEs bestowed the name of barbarians, with more justice than 
always accompanied their use of that appellation. The present 
Albania comprehends a /rreat part both of Epirus anrl lilyricuni. 
It is a name, however, not applied to any part of tin's tract by 
the writers of antiquity, earlier than the days of Ptolemy, in 
whose geography the names of Albani and Albannpolis arc men- 
tioned for the first time. Albanopolis is there laid down about 
48 geographical miles north-east of Dyrachium, and near the 
source of a river which is represented as running into the sea, 
on the south side of that promontory. The course of this river 
in the modern maps, is different from that in Ptolemy's, and 
would place Albanopolis east from Dyrachium (l)urazzo) in- 
clining a little to the south. The Albani are represented in tlie 
map of the same geographer as inhabiting a territory of small 
extent between the river just mentioned, and another farther to 
the south, wliich it is not difficult to identify with one traced in 
the modern maps of that region. The antient Albani, there- 
fore, inhabited but a small tract near the northern extremity of 
what is now occupied by the people of the same name. Thus, 
we are left entirely in the dark as to tlic extension of the name 
of Albania tW»m a small district to a great country ; and we 
are equally without information concerning the origin of the 
fffeople now* inhabit it. The writers just named, have taken 
some paml^ remove this obscurity, and to trace out the his- 
tory of the Albanians. Their researches have not been very 
successful : And indeed, for wliat purpose should we inquire into 
the history of barbarous tribes, ruled, at least in the times near- 
est tlie present, by tlie iron rod of despotism, and subject to 
the contin^ual vicissitudes of servitude and insurrection ? If 
those tribes, however, have produced in Scanderbeg a hero who 
may rank with Pyrrhus, the glory of the same countiy in better 
times, it mi^t be confessed that they have one strong claim to 
cMir attention J 

'Du? presiwt condition of Albania also merits attention, as it 
cxhibits'^ie phenomena of incipient civilization, and of light 
breaking in from the west on the darkness, so prolbund and ex- 
tensive, which has long overwhelmed the cast. On this subject. 
Dr HoLLAND aflbrds some very important information. He ap- 
pears himself as a candid and enlightened observer, free from 
pr’ejiuJfte, and having the infoTJaalicn necessary to enable him 
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to describe both the natural and the moral phenomena of the 
countries which he has vihitccl. He is the same person of whom 
some years a^o we had occasion to speak with much praise, on 
^account of the historical dcinil concerning Iceland, w^iich he 
^ drew up when he returned from the visit which, along m? ih Sm 
George Mackenzie, he made to that island. Wearc'^happy 
to meet with him now in ‘a more genial climate, and shall en» 
deavonr to follow liim through Albania* and Tlicssaly. He 
has paid much attention to the geography of these countries; 
and his own skill has been assisted, as he tells us, by that of 
Sir William Cell, to whom the geographer and the antiquary 
are already under so many obligations. The *map accordingly, 
which he has given us, though on a small scale, seems infinitely 
more correct in its physical characters, particularly in the rela* 
tion of the chains of mountains to the courses of the rivers, than 
those of the other travellers we have mentioned. The maps of 
PouQUEviLLE and Hobhouse, though in some respects con- 
structed with considerable core, arc loose and vague as to the 
position of the mountains, and convey no idea at all of the di- 
rection, the breadth, or the elevation of the chains w*hich they 
form. The map of ^eece, in the Travels of the younger Ana- 
CHARSia, is as defective as the rest, though it proDubly possess- 
es considerable correctness as to the outline and the figure of the 
shores. ' There is, it must be admitted, a great deal of merit in 
having excelled in the description of « country where the phy- 
sical geography is of so much importance. 

Tlie chief city of Albania is loannina, situated on the west 
side of a lake, in a high plain, about 30 miles from the sea, and 
elated above it about 1000 or 1200 feet : the length the lake 
is about six miles, and its breadth hardly two, its cHnnel being 
narrowed by a projecting point, on which stands the citadel or 
fortress of loannina, wkh a small island opposite to it* The 
area of the fortress, which forms a small town in itself, is cut efi' 
from the city by a lofty stone wall, and a broad moat filled with 
water from the lake. The extent of the city, as if stretches 
backwards from the fortress, and on each side, is more consider- 
able than the same number of inhabitants would occupy in the 
towns of other European countries. Besides the vacant spaces 
of the mosques and burying grounds, all the betted, houses, both 
of nivks and Greeks, have areas attached to lhdbi|^ in^ which 
there generally grow a fow trees, producing that intermTxture of 
buildings and wood which is always beheld with so much in- 

* The central part of the city, occupied in great part by the 
ttreeu formiDg the Bazars, is' the only one where much continuity is 
pieieryed; and here the bouses are in general much lowec and 
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•^ma^PrlBian elsewhere. The breadth of the town, which nowhere 
exceeds 1 J miles, is defined by a range of low eminences, ronning 
parallel to the shore of the lake,* and affording, from their summit, 
one of.tke most striking views of the city, the lake, and the distant;^, 
heights If the Pindus chain. The interior aspect of loannina, ex-^ 
cept w]4re there is some opening to the landscape that surrounds it, 
is gloomy, and without splendour. Few of the streets preserve a 
uniform line ; those inhabited by the lowest classes are mostly wretch- 
ed mnd-buiU cottages, and are chiefly in the outskirts of the city. 
The middle ranks dwell in a better description of buildings, the up- 
per part of which is constructed of wood, with af small open gal- 
lery under the projecting roof. The higher classes, both of Greeks 
and Turks, have in general very large houses, often forming two or 
three sides of the areas attached to them, with wide galleries which 
go along the whole front of the building. * 

Tho nuinber of inhabitants of this metropolis does not seem ' 
to Du F“I()LI.and to exceed 30,000; though there is considerable 
nncei tainfy, accounts varying, as be says, from 25 to 40, or 
even 50,000. This population is composed of Greeks, Turks, 
Allianinns, and Jews ; the Greeks probably the most numerous, 
and certainiy the most respectable. They are the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the city ; many of their families having been establish* 
cd there for several centuries. 

The Albanian residents in loannina are among the lower class 
of the people; those in military service are chiefly quartered 
upon the Cn’eek families, and are a severe burden. A Greek mer^ 
chant is often required, all at once, to provide lodging for 40 or 
50 men, of an irregular and undisciplined soldiery. The absence 
of the Vizier from his capital, is of course a sort of jubilee ||r 
the princ^j^ inhabitants. Very few of the natives of other E* 
ropean com^itis are to be found at loannina. Mr FonitcsTi^' 
ti»e English resident, was absent at the time when they first vi- 
sired the city. M. Pouqueville, the French resident, under 
the title of Consul-General for Albania, bad passed seven years 
here, somewhat comforted by the presence of his brother, who 
had the oflvpe of Consul at the sea-port of Pre^dsa. 

^ Our acquaintance with this gentleman was the source of much 
satisfaction to us during our stay here. We found him extremely 
intelligent and well informed, and were indebted to him for a degree 
<>f attention, wJlJch the nature of his situation, under a government 
hostile to ours, did not entitle us to expect. ’ 

* The police of loannina is extremely good ; the vigilance of 
the Pasha extends to every corner of the city ; and patroles of 
Albanian soldiers jpass the night in the streets, to ensure tran* 
(piillity. No one is allowed to walk in the streets, after dark, 
without a lamp or torch. The bazars are regularly closed at a 
certain hour of tlie evening, and are delivered ever to the care 
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some large and fiejibe dog^, who are die.itiglitfy gnaifijis ^ tb^ 
"phce. 

The c^mste of loannina is much infloenccd by, its simation, 
.fnd its vicini^ to the mountains. ^ Its heighti as alread;^Stated, 
was inferredJtom barometrieal obscrvistion to be betw^n 1000 
ant) ISOO'ibet. Though in the latitude of 39° 30', itsWerage 
tomperature for the winter do^ not ai^ar to be greeted than 
t]ba|;of the western parts of EhgMnd. They arrived at loannina 
in &e beginning of November; and all the higher ridges of Pin- 
■dns were coveii^ with snow. The weather w*as fme, but cold ; 
emd the Aermometer, at 8 in'the morning, varied from 40^ to 
44°. Several rainy days succeeded, with occasional thunifor; 
and much snow. f<dl on Pindus, even on the mountains 
nnrerto the 1^. Before day-break ;on the 9th, there was 

thun^ Btorffl,. vei^ vio^t and of long continuance; and 
^1^ rcvmberation' from the motmtaitW' round the city was be-. 

'ineasmre grand.and' This was succeeded by 

%muher,pcrfb^se]^. At 8 in the morning on the isth, 
the tbmmomciss'. tr^^,40”. At the same hour next day, it w.a8 
3S°; andd^^md deal ^ &S;had been formed in the night. On 
the 14th, tlmrw were tro 6iy|fat shoidu of an earthquake, fol- 
lowed by heavy eldttda and rw oh the succeeding day. In the 
months of January aoA Februaiy, the cold was very severe, the 
winds being, north and north-east The snow lay on the plain 
to! a great dq>th end for. ten days the lake was so firmly frozen 
over, that the people crowed it everywhere on the ice. It is to 
be rmnarked, that UiisJdjm is nowlmredf any oonsiderable deptli. 
I^tbiwakto are frai|ui^ hereK.i«bid>. imf^t: perhaps be conjo&> 
t|m..qnm the to the lenian Isj^ where^m so oi^ 

' 'fhes|^'^t»rtiHnMihes are said^to bfii^eiid^HWowed by 
ran.- Hie wiada;ft’‘liMino^ are often extremsly violent The 
cqbamoh tqififamatato jiif 8pi%gsio the country is A8° or 86°. 

It has been idnadyAMtide^, that the depth -of the lake is 
topousidenfole. . the - waters issue through 

Alow marshy ground, ahAi|hir,wferda pass underneath great 

ridge of Metzukel to anotiyrAmalilal^'eboat six miles dwtant 
ih»4s the principBl M|me df the stotsrs from die lake of loan- 
niaa* . The stntoiMiie ^iidh nakareouEf'a circumstance which is 
known to be hi^ly-favonSahle to such subtCTraneoos-communi- 
cationn , 
;2,^Ali PaSA/lhe Aibenta, hw itmdersd hhasell^slaost 

mtoipaideitt aiid bes"todtod;-Vimd#r.hia'Own*go- 

^l^ent, mjs^ of. di^ricts thw ^re fonnerljr sub- 

jurats' JBufail' ago 

^^l^t^heen, to me^#iri#i^his moth<^%> biidt an Aib»- 
Biaa, and a woman the'ttiict-iindannted retoluUom After s 
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lol)^ with the neighbourinfr chioftains, he acquired pos- 

session of the preat district over which he noA' rules. It may 
be said, tl^t the territory subject to his dominion is defined, 
sit itstnorthcrii extremity, by a line drawn from about Da^ 
razzo ?astwai(l to the head of the Gulf of Salonica. The line 
of thycoa'^t, extending southwsird from Durazzo along the shores 
of the Adriatic, and alierwards of the Gulf of Corinth, form the 
'western and southern boundaries of his dominions, while the 
t?astern is formed liy the const of the Archipelago, as far as a 
line drawn from Therm opy la.* to the Gulf of Corinth. This 
territory, according to the classical divisions of antiquity, com- 
prehends the whole of Epirus, the southern part of lllyricum, 
a part of Macedonia, and the whole of Thessaly, &c. The 
power of AJi, however, is not e(|ua}Iy absolute throughout this 
t‘Xtent. In Albania, he is despotic in an unlimited sense; in 
'Thessaly, and the ‘'Uutli eastern part i»f his territory, his power 
is more resirained, and more subject to thecontroul of Constan- 
tinople. I le is hinisell a person of considerable talent'. ; of much 
more than the ordinary information of a Turkish ruler, and 
la r better instructed about the politics of Europe th m is usual 
with Iiis countrymen, lie maintains at Constantinople a num- 
ber of agents, Greeks as well as Turks, who support his influ- 
ence in the Divan, anti forward the progress of his political 
views. llosideiUs from England, France and Russia are esta- 
blisli(*d at his own court ; and lie is engaged in a regular corre- 
spondence with the^c, and other pfnvers of Europe and Africa. 
llis political information is generally exact, and obtained with 
.so much ))romptilude, thu loiiniiina often becomes the channel 
tfirough which both Convtaiitinopic and the Ionian Isles are in- 
formed of C»»'ents in the centre of Europe. With information 
jir.d views, as we have said, much above the level of Turkish 
attaiiinunt, he lias nil the ferocity and savage revenge which be- 
long to his own nation. 

His attention to the English, with whom he conceived it his 
interest to, be on good terms, and his desire of consulting an 
English pliysician, made him receive l)it Holland with great 
kindness. At their first interview, he I'Xpressed a wish to 
liave the Doctor’s opinion about his complaints. "These com- 
plaints were not of a very acute or urgent nature: 'The Doc- 
tor does not inform us more particularly of their nature; but 
whatever they were, his proscriptions seem to have given sa- 
tisfaction, as the X'isier parted with him unwillingly, and would 
have gladly detained him in his dominions. It was not, indeed^ 
without a promise of returning that lie could obtain leave to 
prosecute hisjouriiey into Thessaly, and other parts of Greece-i 
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1 « 

In an account of any place in European Turkey, 
tion of the Greeks is one of the objects of greatest interest. 
The trade of loannina, which is very considerable, is chiefly 
carried on by the Greek inhabitants. Indeed, the jy^reati r part 
^ of the foreign trade (*f Turkey is carried on by Greek nouses, 
which have residents nt home, and branches in various ojties of 
Europe. Dr Holland was intimate with a Greek fannly at 
loannina, uhere, of four l)rotl:ers, one was settled in that city, 
another at Moscow, a third at Con^^tantinople, and the fourth 
in some part of Germany, all connected with one another. 
Most of the Greek merchants have travelled much in Europe, 
are instructed in the manners of diflorent nations, and speak 
several languages. I'lie port of Trieste has generally been a 
^reat chatmel of this trade; and miny houses established there 
have a relation with others in Vienna, Leipsic, &c. A lar^e 
amount of Greek property was lodged in the bank at Moscow, 
including the funds of several public institutions. * We were, ' 
&ays Dr Holland, ‘ in loannina at the time that the news of 
• the burning of Moscow arrived, and could jud^re of the ^reat 
< sensation wliich that event excited among them. ^ I'lic Greeks 
of loannina are celebrated among their countrymen for their li- 
terature, and are unquestionably entitled to the reputation they 
have obtained at the present time. Nearly two- thirds of the mo- 
dern Greek publications are translations of European works : 
Such translations are often both suggested and executed abroad ; 
and the presses at Venice, Vienna, Leipsic, Moscow and Paris 
are all made to contribute to this purpose. 

ITiere are two academies in the city, at which tlie greater 
part of the young Greeks are instructed, llic gymnasium cf 
Athanasius Psalida, ranks as the first of these, apd has ac- 
quired reputation from the character of the master, who is 
considered as one of the chiefs of the literature of modern 
Greece. He has travelled much — is a master of many lan- 
guages — a good classical scholar — an acute critic — an<l a poet ; 
besides being versed in various parts of the science of Europe. 
His only avowed work, is one, entitled I'rxte Hapfiinvssj or 
the basis v/ ull rdi^^iaus ^jcorship^ in which a general lone of 
sceptical opinion is prevalent. He instructs his pupils not 
only in Languages but in History, Geography, and various 
branches of Philoso))hy. The other acaclenw at loannina is 
calcuRitcd for a y(»unger class of scholars. The father t)f Va- 
kiHo, the present head, is the author of one or two mathe- 
matical works, well esteemed in that country. The school is 
supported in great part by the noble benefactions of the Zosi- 
ttiades, one of the greatest and most wealthy of the modern 
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N0VaiK^niilies. Two of the brothers are resident in Italy, a 
third in Russia. It is said that the sums they annually trans- 
mit to loannina, in the form of books, of funds for the school, 
and of other literary benefactions, do not fall short of 20,000 
piastres. Various books have been published and circulated 
(or th use of the Greeks, at the expense of this benevolent 
and efili^hiencd family. Among these, is an important work, 
callcfl the Hellenic Library, of which several volumes have been 
already publMied at Paris, containing the works of Isocrates, 
Plutarch, /Elian, &c. 

Du Hoij-and having agreed to revisit loannina, began to 
prepare for a journey into Thessaly, and for crossing the chain of 
Pindu'S, before the of the winter sitould render the route 

impassable. The son of Ali J^isha. viz. ViJi Pasha, was the go- 
vernor of ThcNsaU , and resided at Larissa ; and he now, at the 
request of his fatlu*r, also to become a patient of an English 
physician. Dk IIoij.avd, and a friend who accompanied him, 
received from Am I'asua an ofTitial mandate, to serve as their 
passport through the country, and by which they were recom- 
mended to the protection of the W'aiwods, Agas, and other ma- 
gistrates of every district tlirongh wln’ch they should pass. In 
crossing the area of the Seraglio in the ntorning of their depar- 
ture, they saw tite head of a man suspended upon a pole, three 
or four leet above the ground, the blood still dropping from 
the neck. I'hc execution must have taken place but a lew mi- 
nutes before; but they did not think it prudent to inquire into 
the circumstances. Tlie sight appeared, indeed, wliolly indiffer- 
ent to the rude assemblage of nddiers who were walking about, 
aAd were doubtless well accustomed to such specUicles. 

They had^i Tartar given them to attend tlieni in their journey. 
These men perform the offices of public couriers all over Turkey, 
nud are remarkable for their power of enduring fatigue, and of 
travelling on horseback with great rapidity. It is said that one 
of them rode from'rripoliiz. iin the Morea to Constantinople, and 
t)ack agnin^ in little more than 12 days, though the distance is 
1200 miles. 

I'hey had several summits to ascend before they reached the 
central chain of Pindus. One of these, Mctjoukel, is describ- 
ed as remarkable for the magnificence of the view which it af- 
fords. 

* On *1110 one side are the deep bason and lake of loannina, with 
the surrounding plain and mountains ; the palaces and minarets of 
the city still distinctly seen overlianging the waters of the lake ; on 
the other side the profound valley of Aracthus, which separates Met- 
zbukel on the east from the central heights of Pindus : both for sin- 
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gularity and grandeur, 1 know 
ble to the one from this spot. * 

On descending from this height and crossing the intermediate 
yalloy, they began the ascent of Pindus, the successive ridges 
and elevations of which conduct the traveller to a height that i& 
here estimated at 7000 feet. 

They stopped at a Khan, a little below the summit, where they 
were lo pass the night. 

‘ The evening was cold and stormy, and the place as we approach- 
ed it, had an as}>ect of wildness and desolation. It was a square of 
low building* rudely constructed, nilh a gateway in front, surmount- 
ed by a sort of open turret. The apartments for the aecommodation 
of travellers are wrcteliod places, with naked walls, no w'indowa, and 
not a single article of furniture, except straw matres«*cs. Bread, 
goat’s milk, cheese and wine, were the only provisions w^e could ob- 
tain here ; and we found that our Ioann ina friends had judged kind- 
ly in furnishing us with a small store for our journey. The water at 
this place, however, is reputed ^ very excellent quality ; and it is 
said that the Visier is frequently supplied with it from a fountain, 
which has been erected in a hollow of the mountain, near to the 
Khan. The Tartar Osmyn, and anotlicr Turk who had jt>ined our 
party, slept in a room adjoining to us. St vcral other cavalcades of 
men and horses came to the Khan in the course of the evening ; and 
the noise of rude song and boisterous nierrimcnt went through every 
part of the building. ’ 

From this point their journey lay to Motzovo, a towm situat- 
ed among the heights of Pinclu?., about 2 1 miles distant frona 
the Khan where they had passed the night. The inhabitants^ 
who are chiefly Waihichiaus, are respectable, and extensively 
engaged in coTiinicrce of the same kind as at loanniiia. Here 
they found a good deal of wood, which was a .sorfof novelty, 
and which added great beauty to the valleys which intersect the 
precipitous faces ol the mountain. Mctzcvo is one of the most 
interesting geographical positions in the south of I'urkey. From 
that part of the chain of Pindiis, four large rivers take their 
lisc. The river Arta, which runs into the gulph of that name 
in the Ionian sea, is the least considerable of the four. The 
Aspropotamo, the ancient Achelous rises at no great distance 
from the former river, and runs in a southerly direction through 
a mountainous tract which has been rarely visited by modern 
tratellers. It continues its progress between the antient Ktolia 
and Acharnania, and enters the Ionian sea near the town of 
Messalongi, opposite to the small islands, the Echinadcs of anti- 
quity, which Herodotus says were formed by the river itself. 
The third river is the Salynipria, or ancient Pcncus, which^ 
from die east side of Pindus, descends into the plains of Tbesr 
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scarcely any view which is umpara- 
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' sal^ a\fe makes its way into the Archipekrro, through the deep 
defiles of Tempe. The Vif>sa is the foiirili stream, ti)e Aios of 
antirjuity ; a large river, wliich, running in a north-west direc- 
tion (ill the text err<;neousIy called north-east), falls into the A- 
driatic near Polina, the ancient Apollonia. 

Th^ ridge between the plains of lonnnina and the valley of 
Aspropotaino, exhibits, where the road crosses it, a series of 
beds or layers of calcareous shale, regularly disposed, and, in 
some places, with very liieat inclination. 

‘ I did not observe in the shale any marine organic remains. The 
same formation is seen along the banks of the river Arta, on tlie way 
to Metzovo, often with a very contorted stratification j and inter- 
rupted, at intervals, by rocks of limostone, which come down in 
abrupt cliffs to the channel of the stream. This limestone probably 
forms the basis of all the country to the wx*st of the river Arta, and 
is also the material of the lower part of Find us on its eastern side. 
The bed of the river, however, and the channels of the streams which 
join it from the east, contain fragments which prove that the central 
parts of Pindiis are compe-sed of primitive formations. I observ- 
ed fragments of liennite, porphyry, and serpentine; a few (f mica 
idcite, and others of a conglomerated rock, chief! v composed of pri- 
mitive fragments. I did not see any granite, but a very great ab- 
undance of fragments of jasper, green, red, yellow &c. The ge- 
neral aspect of die mountains had much of the character belonging 
to a country of primitive slate, but I had no direct evidence of this, 
the lower part of their declivities being covered widi limestone rocks 
or shale. 

* The uppermost ridge of Find us, where w« traversed it, appear- 
ed to be composed entiuly of serpentine, which immediately attracts 
the* attention of the traveller by its peculiar appearance. 1 first ob- 
served this rock on quitting the valley of the stream, wlilch we fol- 
lowed in the first part of our ascent from Metzovo. Near the sum- 
mit, where the vegetation became very scanty, its glassy surface re- 
flected the light of the sun, so as to produce a remaikable, and even 
brilliant effect. There was no appeaiance of stratification, the rock 
showing itself in rude, amorphous peaks and masses. Tiiis serpen- 
tine is peifecfly distinct in its ch-iraciers. It ii. ot a blickish green 
colour, pieity unifi rm throughout the . abstance of the stone, and 
mixed with very little red. The lustre is resin. nis ; internally uull, 
externally glistening. Of the extent ol ihi> serpentine formation I 
am unable to speak ; but from the external character of the moun- 
tains, and the fragments I found in du* vidlcy iff the rivei Arta, I 
conceive it likely tliat it occupies various points in the summit of the 
cliain, probably reposing in these unconlormable nidsacs upon some 
of the primitive slate rocks. * 

After enjuyiiig for some time the magnificent view from the 
•summit of Pindus to\varda the valley of tlie Peneus, which lies 
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at its feet, they began the descent, which was more graonal than 
on the western side, and with more trees, such as pines, beeches, 
and planes. It gives a gre.it idea of the trade carrit;d on across 
these mountains, ihrit th ■ author mentions frequently meeting 
with large cavalcades of horses, attended by Tartars and Alba- 
nians, and loaded with grain, cotton, and coarse cloths, which 
they were carrying from 'rhessaly. In one day they met with 
not less than 400 of these. 

When thev reached the valley of the Salympria, or Pencils, 
they found it highly interesting. It abounded in wood, much 
of w’hich was the plane tree, extremely luxuriant, and now va- 
riegated by the richest tints of autumn. 'Hjc channel of the 
river is occasionally confined by steep clifls, but more generally 
spread out in a wide bed, and (dten enclosing i^lands. During 
the floods of winter, the brendth often exceeds a quarter of a 
mile; but at the time it was visited by our tr.Tveller, the stream 
did not occupy more than a tenth of the t nlire bed. 

They had now descended into the vale ofl'lnssaly, and their 
attention was immediately attracted by ilie txir.iorilinary rocks 
of Metcora. These rocks rise from the flat surlhce of the val- 
ley, and consist of a gioup of insukited masses, com sand pillars, 
of great height, and so perpendicular, that each of tlieir fronts 
looks like a vast >vall formed rather by art than by nature. The 
deep and winding recesses between them arc thickly wooded ; 
and the hiliage oF the trees increases the effect of the great py- 
ramids of naked rock which rise from the. bosom of the wood. 

• When we apprn?,ched this spot, the evening w'as far advanced, 
and the setting sun still threw a gleam of light on the summits of 
these rocks, and showed the outline of several Gieek monasteries, 
in a situation entin ly separated fiom the world belnw.*^ For a mo- 
ment, the delusion might have extended to the moral character of 
these institutions, and the fancy v ight have framed to itself a purer 
form of religion, amidst this insulated magnificence of nature, than 
when contaminated by the intei course of the world. How com- 
pletely this is delusion, it requires but little knowledge of the* present 
and past history c»f monastic worship sufficiently to prove. * 

They rented all night at the small town of Kalabaca, immedi- 
ately below the loftiest of these natural pyramid^. The next 
morning was employed in an excursion to the rocks and monas- 
teri^ themselves. The group of rocks is almost entirely insu- 
latea from the adjoining hills. Though the outline of trie group 
is irregular in form, yet, generally sneaking, it may be called 
triangular ; the length of each side of which may be something 
more than two miles. The point immediately above Calnbaca, 
cannot be less than 400 or 500 feet in height. On the side of 
town it rises to about two- thirds of this height, by a perpen- 
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'jdicufar'fWane of rock, so uniform in surface that it seems as if 
artificially formed. On tlie opposite suic, the base of the rock 
falls even wkhin the perpendicular from the t'»p, and there is 
the same singular uniformity of surface. The pinnacle is clothed 
with brushwood, but is perfectly inaccessible r»n all m<Ios, 

‘ T^e most striking part of the scenery i*. to the north-west of thig 
point, and within the area of the supposed triangle. We entered 
there one of the deep valleys or recesses which lead to the interior 
of the group, and continued our progress through the forest of wood 
which occupies the space between the rocks. On each side of us 
were lofty pinnacles of rock ; some entirely conical . others, single 
pillars, of great height, and verv small diameter ; others very nearly 
riiomboidal in form, and actually inclining over their base ; others, 
again, perfect squares or oblongs (that i«, we presume, quadrangu- 
lar and upright prijjms), with perpendicular side« and level summits. 
Nor by the term masses are mere f^aglxient^ of rock to be under- 
stood. It is tlie original mountain uhicli is thus wonderfully cleft 
and divided ; by what agency »t may be difficult to determine ; but, 
perhaps, by the joint operation of some convulsion, and of that pro- 
gre>sive decay which proceeds so perpetually and so extensively over 
tile face of the globe. The height ol' thc^e rocks is various ; the 
greater number rise more than 100 feet from the Itvel of the valley, 
several exceed ‘200 or ilOO, and that already mentioned appears to 
exceed 4()(). ’ 

‘ The natural history of the Meteora rocks is as interesting to the 
mineralogist as their picturcsijm* scenery to the painter. They are 
compo.st'd entirely ol' a conglomerate, the included fragments of 
which are, for the niO'«t p.ot, of vinall si/e, and appear to belong 
almost exclusively to the ci.iss of priinjti\c rocks. On examination, 
J Vound among the fragments granite, both with rod and white fel- 
spar, gneiss, mica slate, chhirite shte, sienirc, greenstone, quartz, 
pebbles, &c. most of the.se stones showing tlie appearance of their 
having been water-worn, or oiherw ise siih|ectetl lo attrition. The basis 
oi’ the conglomerate seems to he merely tlie same fragments in a more 
comminuted state ; the rock in its general mass, presenting lo the 
CAT a dark iron-grey shade ol* colour. In some of the perpendicu- 
lar olifls, tlA’ stratification of the conglomerate is very distinctlv and 
beautifully seen in llieir horizontal layers ; the best specimen of 
wliich stratification is probably that in the great precipice behind 
Kalahaca. ’ 

‘ The summit which I have already mentioned as the highest point 
of IVIetyora, is apparently composed of some other material than the 
conglomerate. Examining its appearances as minutely as was pos- 
sible, I was led to think it probable that it might be one of the Trap- 
rocks ; but this is obviously doubtful, from tiie circumstances under 
?vhich the ohi-ervation was made. ' 

Here we must be periniLteil to observe, what indeed could hard- 
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ly escape so skilful an observer as Dk Holt. and. that 
and jVa 4 !;menls, if there are anv ai ibe bottom oi the perpendicu- 
lar rock, probably afibrd the means ot verilyin" the above 

conjecture. If among tlieso are found any pieces of trap, they 
must certainly have c<»mc from the ^iimndt of the pyramid. If 
none ^uch are found, tiie existence of trap at the summit must 
at least be considered as extremely doubtful. On the exifcnt of 
this conglomerate, nothing certain can be concluded from Dn. 
Holland’" observations. That he did not meet with it any 
where else in the vicinity, not quite ccmclusive against its great- 
er extent, as it may be a wall of conglomerate, having nearly 
the same direction w ith the chain of Pindus, and separating the 
primitive rocks of those mountains from the secondary forma- 
tions stretched out into the plains of Thessaly. As Dr Hol- 
land’s route led him to cross this line nearly at right angles; he 
was not likely to meet with it in any other part of Ids tour. 
However that be, the conglomerate itself is extremely singular^ 
and highly deserving of attention. It calls to our mind, though 
the resemblance may be less striking than we imagine, the rock 
over which the waier of Feyers in Inverness-shire pours itself, 
when it forms the cataract of the same name, and descends into 
the lake of the Ness. Du Hou^and observes, that the conglo- 
merate of Meteora is extrcfuely liable to decay, but that, never- 
thtic'ss, it is difficnil to conceive how^, without the agency of 
earthquakes, it should have taken forms so singularly abrupt and 
precipitou.^. The horizontal and undisturbed position of the 
strata wdiic’j be oh-^erved in those rock.s, seems unfavourable to 
this supposition ; and their existence in the form oi slender pil- 
lars, and ovei hanging rhombedds, makes it evident that earth- 
quakes have not acted on them, for a long time at lctls^ with 
any considerable force. The particular constitution of the rock, 
and the general agency of decay, till the question is further ex- 
amined, must be regarded as the only causes to which we arc 
entitled to have recourse. 

It is highly interesting in the history of these classical coun- 
tries, to find any confiiination ol the descriptions given of them 
by ll.' writiTs of antiquity. Du Hoia.and remarks, that there 
is not any absolute proof that tlie i -.'cks of Aletcora vvcrcknowm 
to the ancients by ar y peculiarities of form similar to the pre- 
sent ; ai^ it is iniiced c<'rtain, that the progress of time must 
have made great changes in their appearance. There are, how- 
ever, some allusifms to a character not altogether fi^reign from 
that which they at present possess. Ilomcr, in the Second 
Book, after mentioning 'Prica, which is the modern Tricoln, 
a town only twelve miles farther down the valley, joins with it ia 
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line, Ithome, which he calls that is, rug- 

ged, or full of cliffs ; an expression veiy applicable to the coun- 
try in its present slate. Strabo also describes Ithome as a place 
fortified hy*nariire with rocks and precipices ; and he mentions 
it as not far distant from Tiica. 

On the sunmiits of these insulated rocks, the sanctity or fana- 
ticisirfi of the Greek nionks had anciently placed twenty-four 
monasteries, which, by I heir own decay, or that of the rocks on 
which they stood, are now reduced to ten. Dr Holland, with 
his friend, visited one of them, which was elevated more than 
180 feet above the plane. They were drawn up in a net, at the 
end of a rope which was let down to them over :i pulley. The 
view of the eouiilry and the rocks from the summit was exten- 
sive, and singular in the extreme. The monks received them 
with civility ; Imt their couversaiion did not impress them with 
any favoiiral)le idea of the advantages, either spiritual or tempo- 
ral, to be gained from dwelling lu their lofty and insulated si- 
tuation. 'llie plate which Dr Holland has given, p. 239^ 
conveys a very striklt g tdea of these extraordinary habitations. 

The plain of Thessaly, into which they had now descended^ 
is, in its physical geogr;.phy, extremely remarkable. It is not 
uncommon to meet with a valley or a plain, whether of great 
or of small extMji, oncompas«*ed by mountains on all sides 
but «)r.e ; but 'I'hessaly is so encompassed on every side ; and 
has for the issue of its waters but one narrow cutlet, hardly 
wider than is sufficient to let the river pass through. On the 
west, the great chain of Pindus is the boundary of Thessaly, 
and separates it from Albania; on the north, a branch, running 
eastward till it meet the sea, cuts ofi' the plain of Thessaly from 
the country of Macedonia. I'he ridge last mentioned, as it ap- 
proaches the coast turning to the south, and shooting successive- 
ly into the renowned summits of Olympus, Ossa, and Pclion, in- 
terposes a miglity barrier t>e tween 'fhessaly and the Archipelago. 
On the south, the mountain chain of Othrys, joining to Pelion 
on the cast, and the ridges of* Pindus on the west, completely en- 
conipassA the country drained by the IVneus. 'I"his last river, 
aiigmeiited by five others, which traverse the same plain, finds 
a passage, namely, the celebrated defiles of Tempo, through 
which It pours its water jiito the Archipelago, or the Gnlph 
of Salonicn. These defiles form then'fdre a great feature, not 
mercty in the geography of Greece, but in the physical geo- 
graphy of the earth, as phenomena of the same kind do but. 
rarely occur. The ancients, though their attention to natural 
appearances was not much sharpened by scientific views, were 
greatly struck with the peculiarity of the discharge, which na- 
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turc had thus provided for the waters of the Peneus. 
has been a favourite theme with tlie poets and histori; 
of Greece and Rome; and .^Elian, in particular, Ijas given a 
full and elaborate description of if, wliich is confirmed by mo- 
dern travellers in its principal features. No doubt seems to re- 
main, that the great valley oF 'I'hessaly was once the bottiim of 
a lake ; and this appears so natural a conclusion From the ffictS| 
that it was the general belief of antujuity. Our author has de- 
scribed the appearance of the defiles, and the impression wiiich 
they made. 

‘ The sun had already set before we reached the opening of Tem- 
pe ; and we saw, through the sludes of the evening, the precipitous 
outline of cliffs and lolty eminences approaching each other, and 
gradually contracting the width of the valley. There is nn extreme 
beauty in the scenery which is thus intermediate between the plains 
of Thessaly and the rocky defiles forming the interior of the pass. 
It is wild and irregular, and abounding in rocky eminences, but 
w'ithout harshness, fiom the luxuriance of foliage and the softness 
of the valleys whicli intervene. The river pursues a tranquil course 
in the bottom of the valley, flowing under the shade of plane trees, 
and here and there encircling some little islet covered with wood. ’ 

pn the south side of the river, among tlie heights near the 
western extremity, is situated the town of Amphiiochin, where 
they passed the night. The next day was untavourable for the 
survey of the pass ; but it was necessary to proceed. 

‘ From the heights of Amphiiochin, we descended slowly intQ 
the valley, reaching the banks of the river where it enters the deep 
ravine which conducts it towards the sea. Looking generally at the 
narrowness and abruptness of this mountain channel, the imagination ^ 
instantly recurs to the tradition which mentions its being once cover- 
ed with water, for which some convulsion of nature had subsequently 
opened this narrow passage. 'I'he term tY//c, usually applied to^'eni- 
pe, is wholly inap]>Iical>le. The re-il cliaiaeter of Teinpe, though it 
perhaps be less beautilul, yet pos^esscs more of magnificence than 
is iinpliid in the epithet given t<i it. The feat ure;? of nature are 
often best described by coiiqmri^on : and to tliuhL* who have visited 
St Vincent’s K<»cks, below llrLtol, 1 cannot convey a better idea of 
Tempe, than by sa3 ing that jt.N scent ry resembles, though on a 
much larger scale, that of the former place. The Peneus, indeed, 
as it flows through the valley, is not greatly wider than the Avon ; 
but the difl's of Tempe are much Joujer, and more precipitous. ’ 

* The l^gtb of this remarkable gulf is nearly five miles, tbe came 
as stated by antient writers ; its direction in all this distance varying 
but little from a straight line. Its biendth is varied by the projec- 
tion or recession of liie clifFa: hut there aie places in which the bed 
of tite river occupies the whole space between the rocks, and where 
tne breadth from ciiflF to cliff cannot exceed* ^00 feca, and possibly 
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' pia^ be iliU less. * Throughout a great part of the extent of Tempe, 
the road is carried over and along the ridges of the cliffs, some- 
^imes seempg to overhang the river, and then receding, to seek a 
passage across the ravines which descend from the mountains: * 

' It was only from conjecture that Du Holland could judge of 
the height of the rocks which bound this pas< on either side. 
ThoSe on the north side, alK>ut ihe middle of the pass, he con- 
ceives to be the highest, and to be from 600 to 8()() tcet above 
the level of the river. The rocks on each side' of the vality are 
evidently the same ; a coarse marble of a bluish-grey colour, 
with veins and porlitms of the rock, in which the marble is of a 
finer quality. 

* Tlie front of the cliffs has a general appearance, to which the 

term shattered may •'ell be apflied ; long lis(-ures, both horizontal 
and perpendicular traversing the rock. In many places large caves 
are hollfjwed out in the rock ; and, tlioiigli it would be tr»o much to 
affirm, from tim character of’ the cliffs ifiat there is proof of this de- 
file h aving been formed by a sucidi‘'u and violi^ut natuial convulsion, 
yet the gcn«Tiil appearance, as already rernaiked, niiglit certainly 
warrant some helit'f in the traditionary record of this event, which 
we have from so many aiitlent writers. Herodotus mention of 

the belief common in Thessaly, that Neptune had opened this pa-sage 
to carry off the waters ; and gives it as his own opinion, that the se- 
paration of the mountains had been effected by an eu-thquake. ^ 

Notwilbsiandiug our respect for Dr Hull \nd*!? opinion, we 
cannos help thinking it more probable, that this great opening is 
the work of the Peneu- itself. The aiithorily of the tradition 
must go for nolliiiig; the operation of an earthquake was natu- 
rally enougli suggested by the appearances, to men who look- 
ed only at the ( bject before them ; it was the most obvious 
way of explaining the phenomena; and, from being an o- 
pinion, wouKI readily pass into a traditionary fact, as has hap- 
pened ill a thousand other instances. Indeed, if the convul- 
sion which drained the lake had ever happened, it must have 
been so l»»iig before the country was inhabited, that no memory 
of it couitl exist. As to the reality of the great lake which 
once covered the plains of Thessaly, we entertain no doubt 
whatever; but we must then ask of Herodotus and Dr Holl- 
and, what the w aters of the lake did before the earthquake canie 
to their assistance ? As much water, it is evident, must always 
have run out c)f the lake as run into it, otherwise it would have 
continued to increase. The waters, therefore, must have found 
an issue at the lowest part oi the great rampart of mountains, whicli 

* Aiilian States the least breadth at a plethruoi, not mucli more 
^an 100 feet. 
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has been described as encompassing this cxtraordinaijr j3ldin ; 
and this was probably at the gorge which united the mountains 
of Olympus and Ossa to one another. The flowings of a great 
body of water over rugged and precipitous rocks, and working 
on materials not of the hardest kind, would cut out a channd 
by degrees ; and the Pencils, after foaming for ages from rock to 
rock, and precipitating itself from one cascade to another, has 
long since made a smooth passage, through which it pours its 
deep and tranquil stream into the gulph of Salonica, 

This might appear a bold and unreasonable supposition, if 
we looked only to the defiles of Tempe. But when we con- 
sider that these defiles, like the gates of the Missouri, arc 
only an extreme case of a great class of appearances, for which 
in their ordinary condition the interposition of an earthquake 
is never once thought necessary, the matter will appear in 
a different light. Dr Holland compares the defiles through 
which the Peneus flows, to those through which the Avon 
makes its way into the Severn; hut we will venture to say, 
that it never once entered into his mind to consider these 


last as the effects of any natural convulsion. The lateral tor- 
rents from Olympus and Ossa, which appear both from antient 
rmd modern descriptions, to be precipitate and numerous, would 
be powerful auxiliaries to the Peneus, in executing the great 
work which Nature had thus ah.signed it. 

But we must not take leave of Thessaly, without noticing 
what relates to our author’s stay at Larissa, the capital of that 
country, and to his interview with Vlli Pasha. Larissa is a 
town, containing at present not more than 20,000 inhabitants ; 
the internal appearance of it is mean and irregular; and there 
is a general indication of wretchedness in the houses and their 
inhabitants. The only striking feature, is the situation the 
banks of the Salympria, which is here a broad and deep stream, 
and its banks covered with wood. 


The Pasha had appointed the residence of the travellers in 
the house of the Archbishop Policaup, an Albanian by birth, 
and the only one of that people who, in modern times, has at- 
tained the metropolitan dignity. The archbi.shopric of Lari^sa 
is one of the most valuable in the Greek Church: nine bishoprics 


are included under the diocese ; and its gross revenue was stat- 
ed about 9000/. pet' annum. 

The d|y after their arrival, they were admitted to an audi- 
ence of the Pasha, whom they found in the Seraglio, accompa- 
nied by a guard of Albanian soldiers. Having read the letter 
from his father, he expressed, in a courteous manner, his sa- 
tisfaction at seeing the travellers at Larissa. He spoke of the 
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' pleasured he always had in meeting individuals of the English 
nation, whom he considered as his friends ; and mentioned the 
names of several who visited Tripolitza during his residence 
there as governor of the Morea. He afterwards conversed for 
some time on politics, and chiefly on the campaign of the French 
in Russia, a subject which evidently interested him much, as it 
had done his father, and the more from his having been person- 
ally engaged against the Russians on the Danube, little more 
than a year before. He then began to talk of his complaints ; 
observed with some chagrin that there had been a difference of 
opinion among his physicians concerning them, and requested 
of Dr Hoi.land to take them under consideration. He urged 
him to continue \i\-^ stay at Larissa as long as possible, and of- 
fered tlie use of his carriage to assist him in surveying the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. His manner, throughout the whole of the 
interview, preserved the same tone of politeness ; he had evi- 
dently formed it, in part at least, on the European model, which 
his situation had given him more opportunity of studying than 
is common among his countrymen. In his smile there was some- 
thing of gracefulness, which strangely contrasted with the loud 
and vehement laugh of Ali Pasha; and in all his movements, a 
species of refinement which would be striking even though it did 
not so remarkably differ from the ordinary manner of a Turkish 
grandee. 

Tliotigh brought up amidst his father’s w^ars, and in the view 
of his despotic gi)vei nmeiU, Veli has acquired the reputation of 
humanity, and it was remarked that during his government of 
^e Morea, the number of executions in that province w^as much 
smaller than at any preceding period. He is the only Turk who 
has ever shown any taste for antiquarian knowledge, or for the 
models of art contained in the country around him. In one of 
his journeys from the Morea to Thessaly, he actually turned a- 
side to visit the ruins at Athens. He pitched his tents without 
the city, and desired that he might be considered as e?ias Mi^ 
lordos cone to look at the curiosities of the place. He ascend- 
ed the Acropolis ; surveyed all that remains of antient Athens ; 
conducted himself with much politeness; and when he had done, 
quietly pursued his journey. The like was never performed, we 
believe, by any of the Turkish nation ; and is a strong proof 
that even the hard and insensible character of that people is be- 
ginning to feel the progress of improvement. 

In the evening of the same day, after they had dined with 
the Archbishop and two Greek physicians Velara and Lucas, 
the carriflge of the Pasha, drawn by six piebald horses, drove 
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up ; and a soldier came to inform them, that the Vteierjhad seni 
il in compliance with his promise of the morninir. 

‘ We set out therefore, and were conveyed over the Peneus to the 
great plain which extends in that direction as far as the foot of 0* 
Jympus. A Musulnian coachman sat on the box, and a Greek pos- 
tillion drove the fore horses. Wherever the ground admitted of it, 
we proceeded with great rapidity, the horses being generally kept on* 
a canter or gallop. Traversing thus the plains of ancient Thessaly, 
in the carriage of a 'Fnrkish Pasha, — Olympus before us ; Ossa on 
the right hand, and the Peneus winding through the plain, and ap- 
proaching the defiles of Tcnjpe ; there was an impression upon the 
mind, from the character and combination of these objects, which 
may more easily be conceived than defined. ’ 

it is not often indeed, that things which bring together in one 
^iew, the ancient and modern state of tiiese classical regions, 
harmonize so well with one another. 

The time of the Etiirlish travellers was very agreeably passed 
in the house of the Archbishop, and in company with the Greek 
phv'^icians Vei.ara and LucAf*. 

‘ The former of these, a native of loannina, discovered, In his 
conversation, a very superior and masculine understanding ; all 
whose remarks bore a character of deep and habitual thought, and 
of extensive knowledge, rendered more impres*ivc by a cast of stoical 
and contemptuous humour, the offspring perhaps of natural vivacity 
suppressed by situation, and of ambition disappointed by the events 
of life. Conversing on the character of the modern Greeks, they are 
a people, said he, with whom self interest has the first place, religion 
the second. He complained of the weakness and submissiveness of 
his countrymen, and <»f the neglect which they experienced from the 
civilized nations of Europe. He described the present political sen- 
timents of the Greeks as divid^'d into three classes, all seeking i 
change of condition, but in different wavs. The insular aj[td com- 
mercial Greeks attached themselves to tiie idea of liberation through 
England ; a second party, in svhich he included many of the men of 
learning and the continental merchants, looked to the power then 
existing in France as a more probable means of deliverance ; while 
the lower classes, and those most attached to their nation^ religion, 
were anxious to have the Russians for their deliverers. The discus* 
sion of these opinions led to a long argument upon the comparative 
sjcrits of the ancient Greeks, and the civilized nations of modem 
Europe ; in the progress of which Vilara showed an accurate un- 
derstanding of the ancient authors, and a strong and enthusiastic 
feeling Ibr the former glories of his country. The occasional refer- 
ence mm these topics to the present degradation of Greece, wa^ 
made with a mixed tone of melancholy and satire ; which illustrated, 
the character of the man, and dl^d not ill accord with the natorte ot 
the subject. * 
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, * This leaned Greek is well instructed, both in physical and me- 
taphysica! science. He has the repute of being the first botanist in 
Greece ; and his knowledge of the progress of chemistry, 1 found to 
extend to as4ate a period as the discovery of the metallic bases of 
the alkalis ; on which subject, and on others connected with chemi- 
cal science, he put many questions, accompanied with very inge- 
nious remarks. It appeared, that he had thought much on the 
various topics in metaphy^cs and morals ; and his conversation 
on those subjects had the same tone of satirical scepticism which 
seemed the general featu»-e of his opinions. We .spoke of the ques- 
tions of MnteriaVtsm and Xccessiti/ ; on both which points, after some 
remarks, which showed liiin intimate with the history and merits of 
those controversies, he declared an aiHrmative opinion. His poeti- 
cal talent is not inferior to hi< attainments in literature and science ; 
and though I know of nothing which he has hitherto published, the 
merit of some manii<cript pieces of Romaic poetry has procured him 
much reputation among his countrymen. I had an occasion of noticing 
his poetical facility, in giving him one or two passages of English 
poetry, through the medium of the Italian, which a very few mi- 
nutes sufficed to restore to us in Romaic ver«e. ’ 

‘ In conversation on these important topics, the stoical humour 
of Velara would sometimes pass into an air of loftiness and pride, 
which might better have suitid the old times of Grecian liberty, than 
her days of modern degradation. As a part of this character, I ob- 
served in him a studied indifference to the condition and progress of 
other countries ; and little expression of interest in the anecdotes 
which conversation suggested on these subjects. With the excep- 
tion of some questions on the state of medicine and chemistry in 
England, he made few inquiries, and seemed studiously to repress 
any movement of curiosity. The same feeling, though in a less de- 
gree, I have observed in several other Greeks of literary character ; 
and I can only ascribe it to a certain mixture of pride and shame, 
wkh which they regard the fortunes of their country. * 

Dr Holland makes an apology for entering into so much 
personal detail concerning this distinguished Greek ; But, in our 
opinion, he required none; the circumstances are abundantly 
interesting. Velara is a man worthy to represent the philoso* 
phers of ancient Greece ; and a person, in whom the charac- 
ter of the modern Greeks is distinctly and strongly brought out. 
He recals a reflection which, to every one acquainted with the 
history of these countries, must have but too often occurred^ 
that tne dominion of fortune has seldom been more cruelly ex- 
ercised, \han when it condemned to servitude and oppression the 
posterity of those men who instructed and civilized the world. 

From what has been said above, it appears, that it is to 
the West of Europe that the Greeks look for deliverance from 
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oppression ; and that they complain of the little rcppird they 
meet with from that quarter, and of the feeble sympathy which 
their suffering excites in the nations which owe so much to 
their ancestors. It is perhaps very natural, that men in their 
situation should see the matter in this light; but, ahs, they 
do not consider how few instances there are in the history of 
the world, of war, though the favourite pastime of the hhman 
race, being ever undertaken for purposes completely generous 
and disinterested. It is often undertaken from the most frivo* 
lous and unworthy motives ; from ambition, revenge, avarice, 
fanaticism, nay, even fear and prejudice of every kind ; but of 
a war made for a cause purely benevolent, for the relief of the 
oppressed, for the liberation of the prisoner, or the emancipation 
of the slave, w*e fear that the annals of the human race can sup- 
ply no precedent. It is rare even to see a nation interfere, not 
by arms, but by its influence and authority, merely in the cause 
of humanity, and where its own interest is in no way concerned. 
The Romans, indeed, are said to have entered into a treaty with 
the Carthaginians, in which it was made an article, that the 
latter should abstain from offering human sacrifices to their 
gods ; and Great Britain has abolished the trade in slaves, and 
has enacted, that the prosecution of such trade shall be punish- 
ed with death. We know not that the history of the world af- 
fords any examples of national conduct purely disinterested, ex- 
cept these two ; not that we consider them as at all of equal me- 
rit, that of Britain being incomparably the most so, because, to 
accomplish the object, there were great difficulties to be over- 
come, and great sacrifices to be m^e. Il is an act of justice 
and disinterested rectitude which does more honour to the couh- 
try than the most splendid victories. 

If, however, such interferent^ are so rare, there is Biit little 
reason to hope that the liberation of Greece can arise from mo- 
tives of pure generosity and disinterestedness ; but it is of hu- 
man nature, rather than of the disposition of their neighbours, 
that the Greeks have to complain. « 

But may not interest or ambition do what generosity alone 
is too weak or too inactive to perform ? The Greeks, who, 
as Velara stated, turned their eyes to the late Government of 
France, twust have founded their hopes on something of this kind ; 
and indedft when a mind of such energy, and so little governed 
^ the Ordinary maxims of policy as that of the late rluler of 
France, had the command of a great and warlike nation, the de- 
struction of the Turkish government, and, of course, the libera- 
tion of Greece, were by no means improbable events* The 
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After Icaring Themaly, our tmellen went by aes to ^1onies» 
■t the bottom « ftie bqr of the tame name, the andent '^essa* 
lenica, and Ae capital of Macedonia. Of their obs^adona in 
that city, our limits obli^ ns to confine ooraelvea to the state* 
ment of the trade earriea on over land from thence to the bank» 
of the Danube. The late emperor of France having sncceedeil 
in sbutdng the porta of most of the countries of Europe af^ainst 
£n^h manufactures and Colonial produce, those, and particu* 
lariy the latter, ftnind their way in die direction just mentioned 
to the north of Europe. 

Their journey, it » remarlied, in length and difficulty is in* 
fmor to those performed by the caravans of the East ^ but it is 
interesdng from its novelty in the Western world, and from the 
proof it ^}rds that the industry of men bos resources which 
cannot always be eshausted even by the folly and injustice of 
their rulers. There are difterent routes by whicn goods are trans* 
ported .fn»n Macedonia inio the Austrian dominions ; but the 
b^ is through Bulgaria by Widin and Qssovo, where it enters 
the Aostriau territory, and is thence condnued through the Ban* 
nat by Temhwar, Pest, Raab to Vienna. The goods landed at 
Salonica are made up in packages of one and a quarter hundred 
weight, and two of these are the load of a horse. The cavaf- 
c^es for this inlsod joumeyjeonMst often of 200 or 300, and 
sometimes of 1000 horses, ^e property so transported, at a 
moderate estimate might be worth SO, OOM. on its arrival in Ger- 
many. The time occupied betwemi Salonica and Vienna, was 
in general 35 days, exclusive of tbc quarandne at Ossovo, which 
sometimes tooPphee. The cavalcades usually travel 8 hours in 
the 24 } a man is gmimOy allowed for every five horses, besides 
die guards who wntdh over the security of the whole. As far 
down as the doie c)f 1812, aO'predatory attempt bad belSn made 
iqioa these caravailh, nor any material loss sustained by pillage 
during this bog uminsy jt' umrcinnstanoe that does no small ho* 
lUMir to the poUce.'Of Turkev. In their passage through the 
Tmkish dominioos, ^ gPMS were subj^ to various.duties 
^'the Pashas, and mev local aatborides, which, though 
Hlipneiri smalt, were m a few pheas very considerable. It was 
esdmiated that the. tet^ eiqiense of the tranqxirtation of sugar 
anid coffee to Vienna, waa about eent per cent on the import 
value ^ Saloaica. ^ It was found necessary, in carrying on this 
send specie from Germany sufikient to pay (he transit 
VKipemiH of the gocris, no bouse at Salonica being able to afford 
diM tout of acoommodadon. 

in bis voyage from Sakmica te- the southern 
Onecf, landed in the Guiph of Vblo> at the southern 
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point of Thessaly, and nearly opposite to Euboea. AmpMIochia 
is one of the principal towns, ana ailbrded matter of inte- 
resting observation. Much of the modem literatum Greece! 
is deiced ftom this quarter ; Anthimus Gasi, well known #C, 
Vienna, is from this neighbourhood. He published, in 1799^ 
in the Romaic language, the Philosophical Grammar of our 
countryman Benjamin Martin. Cavra, a physician of Amphi* 
lochia, has translated the Arithmetic and Algebra of Euler, and 
also the Abbe Mtlot^s Elements of History. An author, from 
nearly the same place, has published translations of La Lande’s 
Astronomy, and the L^gic of Condillac. Velestino, a town near 
Volo, is the birth-place of Rcga, a Greek whose meinoty is en* 
deared to his countrymen, as well by his writii^ as by the fkta 
he met with while lafmuring for the liberty of his country. His 
active zeal at the time of me French Revolution procure him 
enemies; and he was waylaid and murdered near Bclgi*adef. 
Besides many patriotic songs and ballads, he translated several 
works from the French ami German into his native languagj^. 
His friend Coronius, who was murdered at the same time, was 
the author of Greek translations of the death of Abd, of the 
Galatea of Florian, &c. It were to be desired, that Dr Hol- 
land had entered into some more detail concerning the death 
and transactions of Rega. It was no wonder if the spirit of the 
French Revolution should communicate itself so readily to meuL 
in the situation of the oppressed Greeks, and should have hur<^ 
ried them into conduct, which, though perfectly just in princi- 
ple, might, in practice, be highly inexp^ient. 

The rocks on the side of the Gulph of Volo are all primitive^ 
consisting cbicilv of marble, mica slate, talc slate, serpentine^ 
&C. This gulph, it is to be remembered, is at the foot of Pe-» 
lion on the north, and mount Othiys on the south. The as-< 
bestos and amianthus also abound iii that vicinity. 

From Zeitun, which is on the south side ofTheioa^, uidsepi^ 
rated from the vale of the Peneus the chain orOtfarys, Dr Hol- 
land travelled across the mountains to Larissa, in order to ac- 
quit himself of his promise of yisitiDg Veli Pasha for a second 
time. In the course of this joimiey, iraen he first came in sight 
of Thessaly, be appears to have greatly delighted by the 
beauty and extent m the landscape which was tpread out her 
fore him. 

^ I know not, says he,, that 1 hai^ e^er seen a landscape mpiw 
singular and magnificent than that which Was now before lue. At 
the moment I arrived on the ridge, the sun wai riiining br^tly dot 
the plains beneath, producing an effect of greater indistinctness over 
the surface. It seemed like a vast lake ; itot was there withiu a eir« 

HhS • • 
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4uixifercnce of at least 150 miles, any elevaiton sufficient to dcsftro/' 
this cesemblance. What is appearance now, naey once £ave ^heea 
jra]ity; and it sa Inipessible to look down upon this great bason, 
frithoMt :giviog4aith to the tradition, that it was pnce 'covered with 
water. The impression is more forcible from this point oi' view^ 
than from any o&er that I have seen. ’ 

At thi^ important entrance into Thessaly from tlie aouth, 
flood the ancient city of Thoumaci; and the cxtraorciinary 
view from this spot has not escaped the notice of aotim>t writers; 
|br Livy asserts, that the name of Tboumasi was ;;iven to the 
town on account of its wonderful situation. * Ubi ventum ad 
f banc urbem e$t, repcnte, velut maris vasU sic immensa ran* 
^ djtur planities, ut subjectos eampos terminare oculis hauu fa- 
* cUe queas. Ab eo miraculo Thoumaci appellati. ’ 

He passed a night in the small town of Phersala, the anticnt 
Pharsaliat at a KnaDf where he supped and spent the evening in 
company with four or five Turks, the whole party sitting on 
mats round the fire. 

* It was a curious groupe, and amusing to me as an exhibition of 
Turkish social intercourse. The characteristic taciturnity of the na- 
tion was shown in long pauses, which no one thought himself oblig- 
ed to break, and which were in fact occupied by the assiduous smok- 
ing of all the party. When conversation occurred, It was carried on 
with a brevity of phrase which might have surpassed even that of the 
old Spartans, and with a perfect uniformity and sedateness of man- 
ner. The, distinct enunciation of the Turks, and perhaps also the 
simplicity of the Turkish language, increase the effect of this pecu- 
liar conciseness ; and if the epithet philosophical might be applied tq 
manner alone, would almost, in this instance, warrant its use. * 

^ fn the second visit to Larissa, he passed an evening with V«* 
fauw at bis own bouie, and sat with oim till a late hour. Tlieir 
conversation turned on metaphysical topics, and chiefly on the 
oH Pyrrbonic doctrine of ^tbe non-existence of matter. 

* Vmara took the soepticid side of the argument, and showed 
great ingenuity, and great Imowl^ge of the more eminent contro- 
versialists on that and similar subji^^- He was ignorant, however, 
pf the writings of olir countryman Kshop Perkeley, of which I gave 
bim a slight sketch in what related to thif topic. Of the name and 
phQceqpby of Hqme, he was already informed. 

^ This, ’ says Da floXitAi^p, * is the last time of my seeing Ve- 
lara ; and it was with a feeling of no common regret that I feft q 

E an duis eminently endpwed ^ nature and education, yet fated to 
Iter a'im'bb days in Uie didf and servile routine of a Tu^ish se- 
%lio. • 

. The Doctor^s Tour tbrot^fa Attica, though it contains m^ny 
TidiVible and interesting partpculars, we must pass over, in or* 
der lo return with him a second |ime into Albania, where 1 m 
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vigited g^e distrietBf not before explored by any ISuropean’ tra- 
veller. He knded at Previsa, where he met the Pashai flsid 
travelled to* his capital, by^ the route of Suli, when he bad an 
opportunity of visiting a wild and picturesque country, vetyr 1ft* 
tie known. ^ > 

* On the morning of the first of March, I set out on my journey 

for the mountains of Suli. The Visier appointed three guards' 
attend me ; two of them Mussulman Albanians, and ofiicera in his^' 
army ; the third a Christian, but of inferior rankv On the seeond' 
day, I reached a pass, where the river Suli, making a remarkalde 
bend to the north, enters the magnificent re^on of the same nine* 
The landscape here is singularly fine ; and, from the place wbeee I* 
reached its banks, to the Castle of Suli, and the Plains of PaMWb- 
ihia, the scenery along its course is more singular than.axiy odfer I 
have seeU' in Greece, striking as this country U. in all its fumind^ 
features. . , . ' ^ . t . 

* Crossing the river by a deep ford, wherett makes this* suddsn^ 

turn to the north, 1 ascended the mountain* on the eastern sidt of 
the pass or chasm which it now enters, and whicb . is sor. mneb ennw 
traaed by opposing cliffi, to the height of somef hundred^febt above' 
the stream, &ac no access is posnble, except along the higher led-' 
ges of iu mounuin boundary. The assent was ex^ of extreme dif* 
ficulcy, and some danger. , Girting under the summit of thexuoun-- 
tain, upon narrow and broken ledges of rock, I came to w spot, 
where the interior of this profound chasm opened suddenly before 
me ; vaet; and almost perpendicular precipices, coudaeting the eye 
^wQwards to the dark line which the river forma in fbwing ht- 
nea^. The view from this place,. 1 have never seen surpas^ in 
grandeurr— if grandear, indeed, be a word which expresses the pe- 
culiarity of the scenery ; Not only ite magnitude, but also the boldneaS' 
and abruptness of all its forms ; and A sort of aonibre.d4mth nod ob* 
gcurity in its features, to which , it v^ld not be easy to find a paral- 
lel. In one view you may trace the promress of the rirer for six or 
seven miles, between mountains, some of ^ich are upwarilb'bf 3080^ 
feet in height ; tliek precipitoqe sidet beginniog to rise even from the 
edge of tljp water; their proj^Cdmg.dlffe and ledges covered with 
small oaks and brushwood aqd higher up, where they recede far- 
ther from the perpendicular lioe^. reuioing. the same sombre charac- 
ter from the dark thickets and raws of piaea wbicli appear at inter- 
vals among the roeks^ . 

On looking down into tbie.chasmi I><i. Holland’s imprassioii 
was, rfmt this must be the real Acheron of thesmticittB t thouj|^ 
a different opinion is entertained by some modem geographers. 
He thinks that the testimony of ibewtieut authors is decisive- 

S f In favour of this opinion ; and that tlie extram'dinaiy scenery of 
lis fdace afforded a picture of the infernal regions, which had 
been adopted in the ancient mythology, ‘ The names of Ache- 
nisia and Acheron, were not limited to Epirus| though the lakct. 
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jEtfid river of this region were the most celebrated. Pauaanias 
makes mention of one in Acherusin^ near Corinth ; Diodorus 
Siculus of one in Egypt ; Strabo of one in Elis ; and we learn 
from Pomponius Mela, that there was also one in Phrygia. That 
of Italy is weU known. 

* I continued my route along the valley I have described, a 
raggfd, path, which winds through the rocks at the height of about 
iSOO or 700 feet above the river. When advanced about four miles 
witbiii the pass, we suddenly turned to the right, through a deep 
saeess among the moonuins. From &ls there seemed no egress ; 
watt precipices, covered with pine, meet the eye on all sides ; and 
ISO point seems accessible beyond that on which you stand at the 
mMuent. 

* We now approached the great fortress or seraglio of Suit. On 
ally entrance into the area of me aeraglio, 1 was complimented by a 
aalute of four cannon, and a volley of small arms i the reverbera*? 
tion of the sonnd from the mountains was wonderfully fine. Here I 
learned that the people of these mountains, who, from their wild and 
aeduded simadon, bad acquired all the characters of a distinct tribe, 
inhabited tea or twelve large villages, the principal of which was a* 
iMOt a mile distant from the modern seraglio. They were Albanians 
in origin, and retained the Christiaii religion, in a rudeness of form 
auited to the manner in which they lived. Their number probably 
JUtvei exceeded 13 ,OOOl The Suliot women partook the dangers of 
war with their hudsands } and, at die fountains of Suli, the women 
eetlled the precedency in drawing water, by the valour which their 
hurirands bad displayed in the field. The bravery of the SuKots, 
however, was rather that of a band of robbers, than of men combincti 
for the purposes of social life. They were the terror of all the south 
ef Albania ; and the descent of the Sufiots from their mountains was 
a general signal of alarm. Suli itself was rarely approached, either 
by a friend or an enemy, and bpd never been subdued by the 'fiirkidt 
power in Albania. The aulbitKnls spirit of Alt Pasha couldnottole* 
34116 the vicinky of men who insulted hte authority, and pursued their 
predatory excursions almost to^tbe gates of his capital. Foralongtnne 
they remained invincible | and the wider finidly aocomplii^iud bis ob- 
ject by corrupting their principal leaders* soldieM, ibus aided, 
entered the villages cf the Suli, who adil oondoued to make a brave 
defence ; some of them eoUing their way ibfougb the troops of the 
Pasha ; and many of them, evmi of the,ur 4 Mn, puttiiig theifuielves 
to death, in order to esca^ the onwuy* Thq. anger of the Pasha 
yw not to be satisfied, but by , die lotat eaUpclion of this brste and 
tiofcrtunaft race. 

i The seiraglio of Suli was built to commapd the newly conqimred 
ponnjtiy ; and its situation is petbi^ hardly, ifo be paralleled. From 
tbe ^eiy, you l^k d(^ a priMd^e» probably not 1 m than 
TOOO fei^ in height, into the dark waters of the ^cheron. On eve, 
fy ride, is scenery of the wildest and most singular nature ) tbt 
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mountaifft and precipices are on the greatest scale ; And are throwA 
confusedly around, as if some other agency than the slow workhig 
of Nature had operated to produce these effects. The eyei$ 
plexed by the fastness and intricacy of the ^ scene, and requires 
time to select the objects on which it can r^ose. * 

The whole groupe of the Suli mountains, as welt as the rocks 
ihatTorm the eastern barrier of the valley, are composed 
white conchcidal limestone, containing a great quantity of flinty 
which sometimes alternates in b 'ers with the limestone, but, in 
other places, is found in nbdules. lliese layers, which vary in 
thickness from a few lines to two or three inches, are sometimes 
well defined in their junction with the limestone. In ofherplac- 
es, there is an apparent transition from the one to the other, or 
frequently a thin seam of oxide of iron, and decomposed earth. 
The nodules are generally much shattered, so as to break into 
email angular fragments with a dight blow of the hammer.. In 
various parts of the clilK, the limeetone is exposed in a series 
of regular beds, in some places with a great incKnation. 

The Doctor made the best survey hecouM of the neighbour* 
ing country, by means, he says, of a sextant and eoispass, lay^ 
ing down the outline of the ground on paper as accnratdy as 
could be done from two or tbree points of view. Though he 
must have executed this measurement under great disadvantages, 
we liave no* doubt that it was ve^ rightly and scient^cally gone 
about ; and we sincerely regret that these sketches, with maps 
of other parts of Albania, are among the papers which the Doc- 
tor lost or had stolen from him in the fiirther prosecution of his 
journey to the northern! parts of this coxntiy. 

Trom examining this singular Urac^ Dft Holland made a 
second visit to the capital of Albama, and from thence travelled 
northward along the western shore, to aamuber of places itilht 
same countiy, which had hardly been seen by any Eurqiean* 
His most northerly point was Pmlina (ApoUcmia), not far from 
the month of the In the course of this excursion, into 

which we JiBve not sxiom to foitow Mill, he passed by the ruins 
of Gardiki, a singular monument of the unrelenting cruelty and 
savage revenge of At.i PA8H4, iK^witfactaikling the indjeatuMt 
we have seen in bis conduct of amanatleastlm civilized. The 
inhabitants of that uiifi>rtttiiaie town had, when Au was very 
young, and, in eom|Mmy with his mother, flying irom his ene* 
mies, treated them both, and paiticuiarly the latter, with grei^ 
indignity. The remembrance of an affront given to a parent 
whom helovedaudrjMmectad^net^waBefl&mdfiuin the memory 
of Ali I and, at Abe oistaiiGe of flirty years, he put the inhabi- 
tants to the sword, without any distmcitioii of sex or age. He 
CXnUected tl^em witjiw n enclosure fenced round by a high waU^ 
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jidieB tb^-vcerefnil^pon from. ^ sides; and the fcav vboer' 
reaped the inuaket^, veee cut to pieces the swords his spl- 
dyim: vere sd suffered to be buried. The Pasha him?- 

■eM’ ffKve the aigiial Ibr this horrible massacre, and seems to have 
considered it as * pious act, bj which he discharged a duty 
go the i BB i B Oiry of his mother. 

We trim leave,, with pleasure, of such barbarians ; but, ne» 
perthdess, with regret of the buinane and intelligent traveller 
from whose narrative we have made so many extracts. Of bis 
3udiciou8 selection of the facts, and of the scenes to be deserib.- 
cd, we have already taken notice ; and, from his sentimoits and 
cpiniens, we have seldom seen reason to dissent On some 
parts of the composition of the wwk, we cannot bestow such 
entire commendation. The lanmage appears to us less sim* 
pie thmt is suited to works of this kind, and attempted to be 
kept up OB a higher level than belongs to this species of corapo> 
aition. i^n ea^ and natural style, approaebiug to the epistolai* 
ry, or even the colloouiri, providing that vul;^'^ and coaraep 
mas are avoided, is that in which the narrative of a traveller 
pppeara to the greatest advantage. Simplicity and liveliness 
on indeed dm two great qualiUes on which, as far as the mere 
composition is concerned, the popularity of e^eiy book of travels 
anil ba ibund to depend. Tbe author of die work before ns, 
aiming at a more mevated style than his narrative could easily 
aiqiport, has often been led away from what was most concise and 
simple, to scrii for unoommon turns of expression, by which he 
bas bem acunedmes led into improprieties, not unfrequendy into 
obsenri^, and, ri the same time, into a greater diffusmiess than 
was necessaty. Abstract tetvns are frequently introduced, where 
sMhm^ould h%?e been nrare proper and mwe readily under^ 
etood.' The woidpepidirifo'^ibra^^ isconstandypuffor the 
pwqde, or the iababuiinii ora oBaatry ; whereas, it ougltt sever 
te be^iufdojwd but to denote die sristitto between the number 
ipf the inMufonta of any |dece,,nod the extent of the territery 
trineb th^ oeciqigr. The wocdJk.eo ejqrieiiied by Si^doaNseii^ 
ifni U ueubnnly used in Uutt «enMk.j.eM no .other, .by .the best 
ssritera. When it usekh ^ lhe,nK¥lern GKxrics, Jilmtbehran* 

* oestoiH, ere fond of diecriiniiiauug the peeu&ar t^anoter of the 
4 pop«dpdc«b^oMwo«WsninMiseb.tbeithechMvQierof dmpck 
pmedi»n jneiint i«itietuB% ns great or suHtl h de n se or iniyt but 
it in iMt oieens the eheweier, lima) aw int rile c tn ah the 
themariees, 

We ought mentkm some ether iaipiieffietiee nte whidh dm 
4iithoe bee becn hetni^ .la! the mmi ceiwt bfot greet o lone 

IfftOpphjseod oCppielp.wetqM^^ ' Amw ere u«Ihh kow* 
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easily remediedi and^ at any rate, of small aecaaht, when 
weighed against the go^ sense, accuracy, and candour, whi^ 
seem oil to belong to nim in an eminent degree. The bHait vaeaa^ 
tioned quality, at all times so estimable, is more so than eesir ajC 
the present moment, when the want of it is held up as a nrtoe^ 
and when it is usual to measure a manVpatriotism, and his ats 
tachdient to his own country, by the contempt and dislike which 
he expresses for other nations. 


Art. X. I^ives of Ed^aaard and John Philips, Nephews and Pu* 
pits of Miltim, By William Godwin. 4to. Long* 

man & Co. London. 

^1 ^HE public would have perhaps welcomed Mr Godwin^s rev 
appearance as an author, most heartily, if he had choseil 
the part of a novelist* In that character bis name is high, imd 
and his eminence undisputed. The time is long past since this 
would have been thought a slight, or even secondary praise. 
Ko addition of more unquestionS^e value has been made by the 
moderns, to the treasures of literature inherited from antiquity, 
than those fictions which paint the manners and character di 
the body of mankind, ana affect the reader by the relation of 
misfortunes which may befal himself. The English nation wouM 
have more to lose than any other, by undervaluing this species 
of composition. Richardson has perhaps lost, though unjust* 
ly, a part of his popularity at home i but he still contributes to 
^pport the fame of his c6uAtry abroad. The small biemiehes 
of his diction are lost in translation. The changes of English 
hianners, and the occasional hom^iness of some of bis represent 
tations, ore unfelt by foreigners, fielding, will for ever remmn 
the delight of his country, and win always retain his jdace in 
the library of Europe^ notwithstanding that unfortunate gross* 
heas which is the mark of an uncultivated taste, and which, if 
not yet entirety exduded from conversation, has been for some 
time banished from pur writiitgs, where, during the best age of 
national goiius, it prevmfod more than in those of any other 
polished nation. 

It is impossible, in a SodtlMi journal, to omit Smollett, even 
if tbq^ had not beenr ipndi better reasons for the mention of 
hia name, than for the soke; of observit^ that he and Arbatb* 
not are. sufficient to rescue Scotland from the imputation of 
wanting talent for pleasantry $ plough, it must be owned, that 
we are a grave pe($de, happily educate under aif austere sys* 
teni of mords ; possmmg; some hnmenr, la our pccit* 
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Sar dialect, butfearfnl of taking the llberQrorjeaUng in'afore^ 
langui^e like the EngU^ ; prone to abstruse speculation, to 
hement dispute, to eagerness in the pursuits of busiifess and anv 
bitioD, ana' to all those intent occupations of mind which rather 
indisiMHe it to nnbend in easy playfulness. 

Since beautiful tales of Goldsmith and Mackcnzia, the 
compoutibn of novels has been idmost left to women ; and, in 
the distribution of literary labour, nothing seems more natural, 
than that, as soon as the talents of women are sufficiently cul- . 
tivated, this task should be assigned to the sex wbid) has most 
leisure for the delicate observation of mannen, and adiose im- 
portance depends on the sentiments ^hich most nsually cheoner 
common life with poetical incidents. They have performed tneir 
part with soern signal success, that the literary works of women, inr 
stead of the humiliating pnuse dT being gazed at as wonders and 
prodigies, have, for the lint time, compo^ a considerable part of 
the reputation of an ingenious nation in a lettered age. It ought 
to be added, that thdr delicacy, cooperating with the progress of 
refinement, has contributed to ^ace from these important fictions, 
the remains of barbarism which bad dugraeed the vigorous genius 
of our ancestors. 

Mr Godwin has preserved the place of men in this branch 
of literature. Catd> iVUlums is probably the finest novel pro- 
duced by a man — at least since the Vicar of Wakefield. The 
sentimmts, if not the opinions, from whidi it arose, were tran- 
rient. Local usages and inttitutions were tbesubjects of its sa- 
tire, exaggerated b»otid tbe Usual privilege of that species of 
wrii^. Yet it has bca tranriated into most huigoages, and it 
iias'^peared in varioas fimns, on the theatre^ not only of Eng- 
lan» out of France and Oerinany. Tbero is scarcely Monn- 
nentm .dreulati^ Bbrary in which it is not one cf the books 
whklt luost qui»fy require to be replaced. Though written 
with a temporuyr porpose, it wilt be r^ with intense iotere^ 
and with a painful impatience tor tbe tssu^ long after the cir- 
Uumstanoe which proouced its miginal composition th&D cease to 
^ loiown but to thow -who eiu wdl read m histoiT. There ia 
icatc^ a fiction in any language which it is so ddfenk to la/ 
by. A young person of uMetatobding and sensibility,, not fa- 
nuGar with the history of its ori^, nor farewarned its cour 
Bexitgi'gl^ peculiar ofdmons, in whose bauds it is now pot for 
tbb fonst ^e, will peruse it with periiape m<m ardent sympafh/ 
unA trembling curiosity, than tiiow who read it when their au 
. IPmiu was mvi4ed, and the^ fodtega disturbed by eontroventy 
JBua^aUUhrtion. A butldtgglliriHmvp for aacuaoOthM become, 
4^ of tbe builder, n durable edifiou,. It U a atrikingi 
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but not \ soliUry example, of the purpose of the writar being 
swallowed up by the interest of the work ; of a man of ability 
intending to take part in the disputes of the moment, bul led 
by the instinct of his talent to address himself to the permaneN; 
feelings of human nature. It ro&ai not, however, be denied* 
that 4he marks of temporary origin and p^uliar opinion, are 
still the vulnerable part of the book. A fiction contrived to sup- 
port an opinion, is a vicious composirion.' Even a fiction con- 
trived to enforce a maxim of conduct, is not of the highest 
class. And though the vigorous powers of Mr GodvHn raised 
him above his own intention, still the marks of that intention 
ought to be effaced as marks of mortality, and noibing ought to 
remain in the book which will not always interest the reader. 
The passages which betray the metaphysician more than the no- 
velist, ought to be weeded out with more tiran ordinary care, 
llie character of Falkland is a beautiful invention. That sudt 
a man could have become an assassin, is perliaps an improbabi- 
lity ; and if such a crime be possible for a soid ho elevat^, it may 
be due to the dignity human nature to throw a veil over so hu- 
Hitliating a possibility, except when we are compelled to expose it 
by its real occurrence. In a merely literary view, however, the 
improbability of this leading incident is more than compensated, 
by all those agitating and terrible scenes of which it is the parent. 
And if the emours had been delicately diaded, if all the steps in 
the long progress from chivalry to assassination had been more 
patiently traced, and more distinctly brought into view, more 
might have been lost by weakening the omtrast, than would have 
been gained by softening or remoiring the improbability. The 
character of Tyrrel, is a grosser exaggeration ; and his conduct is 
such as neither our manners would jfuroduoe, nor our laws toler- 
ate. One or two monstrous examples of tyranny, mtrsed and 
armed by immense wealth, are no authority for fiaion, which is 
a picture of general nature. Tlie descriptive jpower of several 
parts of this novel is of the holiest order, landi^pe in 

the morniftg of Calebs escape mm prison* and a mmilar e^pe 
from a l^anisfa prison in St Leon, are amow the scenes of fic- 
tion whitm must the most freq[uentfy and vivimy reappear in the 
imagination ot a reader jof eensilmity. Hts disguises and e- 
acapes in London, though detailed at too gieat length, have 
a frigbtfiil reality, petiiaps nowhere paraiyeo in our lan^iage* 
unlesa it be in some painting* ^f Xhmid De Foe, * with whom 

* A great grandson of Panlel De Foe, of the same name, is now 
a creditable tradesman in Huagerford Market in Lotidoiu Hts maa* 
oers give a favourable imprestibn of his sense and morala 1^ 9 
unconscious of his ancestor’s fame, nor ostentatious of it. 
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kM JUtincticm to bear ^cpmparison. Hiere are levofal some-^. 
what similar scenes in ^ Coloml Jack of that, admirable writer^ 
which, among Ins novels, is indeed only ibe second V hot whk}# 
could be se^nd.to none but Robinson Crusoe, one of those 
very few books which are equally popular in every couniiyr of 
Europe, and which delight every reader from tlie philosopher 
|o the ctiiU. Caleb Wiiliams resembles the novels of De Foe, 
in the austerity widi which it re^ts the agency of women and 
ihe power of love. 

It would be a8ectatk>n to pass over in silence so remark- 
able a work as the Inquiry into Political Justice ; but it is not 
the time to say mueh of it* The season of controversy is past, 
auid the period of history is not vet arrived. Whatever may 
he its mistakes, whidi wc sbaU be Uie last to underrate, it is cer- 
tain that works in which errors equally dangerous are main- 
tained with far less ingenuity, have obtained for tbetr anthers 
a conspicuous place in 1^0 philosophical history of tire eigh- 
teenth century. But boo^ as well as men,, are sulgect to wmt 
is called fortune. Ihe aame circinnsunces whkb fiivoured its 
sudden popularitjt, have since imduly depressed its reputation^ 
Had if i^peared iq a meUiphy^cal a|K, and in a perioo of tran- 
quillity, ft would have beep discussed by philosophers, and might 
have excited acritnoxwous dilutes > but they would have enefed, 
qiier the correction of enroneoiis speculations, in assigning to 
the atithor that station to wkich hia eminent laleuta entitled him. 
It would sooii have been fudnapwledged, tliat the author of one 
of the most deqpl^ inUgr^ing fictions of bis. age, and of a trea- 
tise on ipetiqjliyfucal mor^ irhlcb elicited ^soeraA ahivm, whal^. 
ever else be mwbt be, must he a persouof vigorous atid versatile 
powers. But Uie circumstaaces of the times, in spim of the au- 
thorns iotentioa, traosmotedf a phUosopbical treatise into a poUd- 
qd pam^fet. Itaeemed to bo i^rown up by the vortex of the 
Itevolutioo, audit sunk accordimdy asibat whjjrlpooUidat- 
sided $ while 1^ apeiyerse fortune, thgMi^y of the author’s in- 
lendcbscantiibaM to ^ work. • With the 

^n^icity and good vet^M ipeeulat4»r, consehmsof uo^ 

pbjbct biu the pursajit of trii£b,(h|p^fowed his rgaaonixigs where- 
€v^ thi^ seemed to Um to wthput Joed^ing up to examm 

Ibe sentiment audjipfititiition, ag well asofintenpst and 

pr^tidSde^ wtdeh he was ah|git to encpuplse* IntendiM^, mis# 
be wmsidered np qmseqpieiioesi «odf in thug^or the 
topkitadet was transformed into an inoendiaigr, oi^ because he 
^s an undesigninj^pecubuor. , The ordinary ddmour was ex- 
^iOdjBginst httn : Even the hberalsaicfifioed bitotoifae charac- 
ter ^H^rality, — a fate not very tmeommon, for those wiio, ia 
crktoal times, are supposed to gp too for ; And xgany of fab own 
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• disciples, returning injto cIm worlds and, as usual, rebounding 
most violeiitly from their visions, to the grossest worldljmind* 
edness, offered the fame of their master as an atonement fer 
their own faults. For a time it required courage to brave 
prejudice excited by its name. ^ It may even now pctiiaps need 
acme fortitude of a different kind to write, though in the moat 
impartial temper, the small fragment of literary history wbicli 
relates to k. The moment ibr doing full and exact justice rvil 
come. 

All observation on the personal conduct of a writer, when diat 
conduct is not of a public nature, is of dangerous example ; and, 
when k ka^ to blame, it is severely reprehensible. But it is hut 
common justice to say, that there are few instances of more 
respectable conduct among writers, than is apparent in the sub* 
sequent woiics of Mr Godwin. He calmly corrected what s^ 
peered to him to be his own mistakes ; and he fmved the per* 
feet disinterestedness of his corneetions, tqr ndberisg to opimohs 
as obnoxious to the powerful as those vmtoh he retinqiiUied. 
Untempted by the success of his scholars in payii^ their cmiit 
to the dispensers of favour, he adhered to the old and rational 
prinpiples of liberty, violently shaken as these veneraUe princi- 
ples had been, by the tempest which bad beaten down tite Be%li* 
bouring erections of anarchy. He continued to seek indeptnd*’ 
ence and reputation, with that various success to whklli the 
feshions of literature subject professed writers; and to stoaggle 
with the difficulties incident to oUier modes of industry, ror 
which his previous habits had not prepared him. He has AuSf 
in our bumble opinion, deserved toe rmpeet of aO those, what* 
ever may be their opinions, who still wtdi that some men in 
England may think for themselves, even at the risk of thinking 
wrong; but more especially of the Friends of Liber^, to whose 
cause be has coura^ously adherdd. 

The work before us, is a eontribiition to ffbe literary history 
of the seventeenth century. It arose from that welt gronodra 
reverence for the morality, as wril as the genius, of Milton^ 
which gifes importance to every drcttoistance connected with 
him. Aftmr all that had been written about him, it appeared 
to Mr Godwin, that there was still an unamroached point of 
view, from which Milton's character might bo surveyed, — 
history of' those Nephews to whom be had been a preceptor 
and a^ifa^. ^ It was aoetdent, ' he tells ps, * that first iltrew 
^ in my way two or three productions of these writers, thxt my 
< literary acquaintance, * whom 1 consulted, had never heai'u 

MJ I l ' II ' IV I-- 

* Hiia plural use of • acquaiiHoDce,’ is. uo doubt sbundantijr. 
warranted by the e:(ample of D>;den, the highest authority in a case 
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* e£ Dr Johnson hid told met that the pupils of Milton had,. 

* given to the world *' only one genuine production. ” Per> 

* sons better informed than Dr Johnson, could t<dl me perhaps 

* of'half a dozen.. How great was my surprise, when I found 

* ray ooUection swelling to forty or fifty 1 * Cbiefty from these 
pabueotieiiB, but from a considerable variety of little known 
SQiarees, he has collected, with singular industry, all the nonces, 
gcweaBy incidental, concerning these two persons, which are 
scattered over the writings of their age. 

Tbeir lives are not only interesting as a fragment of the his* 
toiy of Milton, but curious as a specimen of the condition of 
professed aothors in the seventeenth century. If they bad been 
either men of mnius, or contemptible scribblers, they would not 
in either case have been fair spmmena of tbeir class. D^den 
and Flecknoe are equally ezoeptiona. The nephews of Milton 
brionged to that lar^ of literarv men who are destined to 
minister to the genend curiosity ; to keep up the stock of public 
infomationi tocorapfte, to abridge, to translate ;->-a body of im- 
portance in a great oonniiy— being necessary to maintain, though 
they caniMit Mvance^ its literature. The degree of good sense, 
good taste, and sound ofHnions diffused among this ebss of writers, 
u of DO small moment to the public reason and morals; and we 
know not where we should find to exact a representation of the 
fiteraiy life of two authors, of the period between the. Restoration 
and the Revolution, as in this volume. The complaint, that the 
detaib are too multiplied and minute for the importwaceof the sub- 

e , frill be ungracioua in an age dktifiguisbw by a passion for 
Spgn^y, and a voradous appetite for anecdote. It cannot 
be denieo, great aentenen b shown in assembling and weigh - 
ing 80 the very numite dreumstances, from which tbdr histoiy 
must oftmi be rather emyectnred than inferred. It may impear 
singttbr, that we, in Uiis specubtive part of the isbnd, should 
omsi^r the digreashma from biography, and the passages of 

a floenl speenbtioa,. .as the. part the work which might, with. 

ie greater advantage; , be Ktrendied : But th^ are certainly 
epnedestoobtgefort^acti<m,aodliaTeaametiinestblair.ofo- 
penangs of chapthm in an intended history of En^and. These 
two Jniltt, of d^premioiu too expanded, and detaib loo minute, 

of diidHi; -of any sii^b Ei^iMi writer. But as the usage is dirid-- 
cd, tweoisekibnte m distiiifafahitig tin. j^ural from tlie siftgubr. 
at &at s%lit seems to determina,' ihat the ftreforabio plund is * ac- 
quahnancet. * The cause of the aniMtdy b, that the word in the 
ntheeseiife has no i^ural. The erdbaiy pleMl tenniiution, therein 
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nre the principal defects of the volume ; which must be eonsi* 
dered hereafter as a necessary part of all collections respecting 
the biography of Milton. 

Edward and John Philips were the sons of Edward Fkilipa 
of Shrewsburyt secondary of the Crown Office in the Court of 
Chanceryi by Anne Milton his wife» sister of John Milton. 
Edward was oorn in London in i6S0, and John in 163 1« To 
this sister the first original English verses of Milton were ad- 
dressed, which he composed before the age of seventeen, to 
sooth ^her sorrow for the loss of an infant son. His first pub- 
lished verses are the Epitaph on Shakespeare. To perform the 
offices of domestic tenderness, and to render due honour jUr 
kindred genius, were the noUe purposes by which be consecrat- 
ed his poetical power at the opening of a life, of which every 
moment corresponded to this early promise. On his return from 
his travels, he found hia nephews, by the death of their fiuher, 
become orphans. He took them into bis bouse; he supported 
and educated them, which be was enabled to do by tlie re- 
compense which he received for the instruction of other* pupils; 
and for this act of respectable industry and genefoos affection, 
in thus remembering the humblest elaims of prudence and 
kindness amidst the lofty ambition and sublime coatemplatioiia 
of his mature powers, be has been sneered at by a moralist, in 
a work which, being a system of our poetical biography, oughts 
especially to have recomtnemled this most moral example to the 
imitation of the Brkish youth. 

John, the second of his nephews, pubUdied very eariy a vin- 
dication of his ancle’s defence of the people of England; But 
boili, in a very few years weary of the anrtere morals of die 
Uepublicans, quitted the party of Mihon^ and adopted the po-^ 
titles, with the wit and ^tivlty of the young Cavaliers. But 
tlie elder, a person of gentle dispewithm and amiable manners, 
Itiore a man of letters than a (mtitician,^ ret^ned at least due' 
reverence and gratitude for his benefiictor, eml is conjiectuied 
by Mr Godwin, upon grounds that do not sem inqmbable, 
to havecondribiited to save brs unde at the Restfwatkm. Twen- 
ty years after the death of Milton, the first life of him was 
puMisbed by Edward Philips, upon which all succeeding narra- 
ti^es have been built This Theatrmi Pontorum will be always 
read with interest, as containing the opinions concerning poeUy 
and poefe, which he probably imbibed from Milton. This amia- 
ble writer died between 1694 ami 1696. 

John Philips, a coarse bufibon, and a vulgar debauchee, 
was, throughout life, chiefly a political pamphleteer, who turn- 
ed with every change of fortune and breath of popular clamour,^ 





tnt OB all sides preserved a consistencjr in vioIeace„Bcnrrilit 3 f’, 
and sendlity to liwBaasters, whethw they were the fcvonrites bf 
the Courts or the leaders of the rabble. Having cried ont for 
the Mood of hk fornter friends at the Restoration, he insnhed 
the memory of Milton, within two years of bis deadi. He 
ad h ered to the cause of Charles the Second, till it became un* 
populari and di^raced the name of If'ikig, ^ adopting that de> 
' nomination, tbmi new, of the friends of Libnrty^ when he asso* 
dated with the atrodons Htus Oates ; and in bis vindication of 
' that execraUe wretdi, he adopts that excellent maxim, * that 

* the attestations of a hnndred CadmUcs cannot be pot in ba* 

* lance with the oath of one Protestant, ' which, if our own 
party were substituted for Protestant, and the oppMte party 
for Cathidic, might be regarded as the general principle of the 
jurispradenoe of most triumphant factions. He was silenced, 
or driven to fiterary compilation, by those fatal events in 1683, 
which seemed to be the final triumph of the Court over public 
Bberty. Hk aervik voice, however, hailed the Aceessfon of 
James the Second. The Revolntum produced a new turn of 
thk weathercock} and, happily for the kingdom, no second 
Restoratioii gave occasion to another dkplay of bis inconstancy. 
In 1661 be was die assodate of Oates, and the tool of Shaftes- 
bury. In 1665 he thoa adikesses James the Second in doggrel 
securrffity— 

f Must the Fwthfs true Drihnder bleed to death. 


A sacrifice to Cooper’s wradi ? * * 

, In 160S he took a paiKtn dut mat mass of bad verse occasion- 
ed by die death of Qoaen Mary} and in 1697 be celebrated 
Khw WUfiam oe jAgwAB BriUmmeusy in a pomn on the Pehce 
. of Ryawidc. From the Revolution to his death ebout 1704, he 
. was, usefully miqii^ad as -editor xA die Mondify Mercuiy, a 
jMsal whicfa was wholly, or prbicqM'lly, a ttansfanion from 
Meneure ptdwidied at the Hagnoby some of 

kigfliuMsa and eceifleat Froteatant refiu^, whose wrh- 
.. }|^ ooitt|ibated 5o-«aeite lA Eiiropa imnst Look XIV; Mr 
4«&wmatlaat, vwn iMtsrd|y,.n IitdB r^ta tbsmrdS'Aoto Pbi- 
fipa. ..He k inraiMBg to pato on bad tonpa udihhiai wltohaa 
bm to Img a eompaiiNm. Bnt ed ^at iaduigeat ingemdty 
. flan dltoairer..Hi hk'fimonr'to llxt hewaaanindefatigaide writer, 
-during ,hk bat- yean, .lie natod; afttoan tomiy vibra- 
tionli.ia dm opuaiona ef a- c oi writnt k>wd<Whig. ’ But, in a maa 
like Jehn Phihpa, thel^teroiacfMDaitaiim k-omy onenf ^ngna' 
.qf the tnnes } and proaca no meew^lben-dM the prindpka of 
Jk|dt*h:liberty. were papwniaed hyi#fkamniaiaitt«faidt owed 
^j^llbeto primal Ik enkleDc^ .. . 1 .,. 
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The fbove is a yeiy riiglit «ketdi of the lim of tiMe ttnk 
persona, which Mrwdwia, arith ^ttal patienheaMaontnaeas 
of reaear^ has |r1eaned from paUieadbns, of which k raqiAp- 
,ed a much more than ordinaty fimilisrity with dte literatura^bf 
the last century even to fenow the esisfecncek it is soineadmt 
einfpiiar, that no inquiries seem to have been made respeetm^ 
the history of the descendants df bis - brother ^ Christopher 
Milton, and that it has not been ascertaiaed whether rither of ' 
his nephews left children. Thomas Mftton, ^ soh of Sir 
Christtqihert was, it aeems, Secondaiy of the Cho#n*QiBee'Ui 
fphancery t and it could not be verv dUBcult for a rerident hi 
London to ascertain the period of nis death, and jjerhiqw to 
discover his residence and the state of hh fiittiily. railton'e di* 
rcct descendants can only exist, if they exist at all, among the 
posterity of his youngest and favourite daughter I^borai^^ 
terwards Mrs Clarke, a woman td* cultivated nuderstandingf ead 
hot unpleasing manners, known to Richaidson dnd Profassor 
Ward, and patronized by Addison, who intmided to have pro> 
tured a permanent jnovision for her, and prciented with fifty 
guineas by Qneen Caroline. Her aflfedting ehefann^on is well 
known, on seeing her father's portrait for ^firit titne moiW 
than thirty years after his deatb-^ Oh my fotfamv my deatfia*. 

* ther ! ’ — * She spoke of him) ’ sayy fUiSiatdson; * with glhst 

* tenderness $ she said he was delightftil company, the Mem the 

* conversation,' not only by * U fiowof suhjecti but by nnaffict^ 

* ed cheerfulriess and citilityt * Thb Is the ohmrahter of him 
whom Dr Johnson represents as A Amhiigtyratiti drawn by on* 
of tha tufiposed victims of his dbmedletippveldion. - 

'* Her daughter, Mrs Foster, fidr Whose benefit- Dr Ultwioii 
and Dr Birch procured Comas to bh adtfed, survived' ail hcc; 
children. Thebnly child of Deborril Mfitoik of whumi we hive 
Any accounts besides Mrs Foster, waa f^leh Ciailte, sfho went 
to Madras in the first yem.of die eigStemidt centum, ahd whn 
then veniihes ftaiti the "Vfow bf dtehit^aphert ttf liilton.^: W* 
bavebeUg enabled, by aCddbiit, to enhii^ a driy Ikde thib ap* 
tbtidiwe to hfs histury; It appears ffom in eiMttiiiation of the 
»iHdt df Porr BI 'Oborgej Cytd^ OaMce, dho 

seems to beeW 'pai!MiTiderk Of dtit Wiae^ ftfira ITlT.to 
mfi, ml did tefh dP'Cfetober of dii btter 

'ycufi Dylfii^W^']ifed^ tdioch'Origill|l1miwaiimdeef 
'penr,*fae had tbr«b1SBiln^‘'hbffl it Miiihae} Abr^MoiB, bi^ 
^the^on die Sd Jon* SCny, bm^iied oh die I'.di'ifaiwh 
t7dfi, n'nd bnried^'d^^fhfbember' fftn ef tim saibe year} and 
Isaac, %Mq)died''TSlh’'Fd^^ry Of Isaac no farthjw **•' 

Count appears. . Abci^am, ure‘grdaS crandsoi of MiltbSi^ Id 
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Scptemfaler .1739 laniied Anna darkfr^.fnd the bmUsm of. 
biadaiu^Uir M»ity> C^rke is registff^'Ml Aei2d of April4727. 
Witb mr aU* aoiioeaof this femily ceaK. ^at as neither .ha 
nor any ofhiii ?Gin^« nor bis brother Isaac died at .M^ras, 
aad«as be eras; enly-twenty^four years of age at the bapdsm of 
h» dan|[^tf«‘.(t.-it is i^robahle that the family minted' to «ome c* 
Aev part.of lndia> and- 1^ some trace of tbem inii^t yet be 
^ a ecww w d by enamination of tbo Parish Registers of Calcutta 
and ’Boailmy. If they had returned to Ej^Iaadr they could 
not bara escapUd 4bo curiosity of the admirers and' historians of 
MUton. We cannot apologise for the nunutenesapf this gene> 
aloj^i or for the eagerness of our desire that it ^oukl be en> 
leafed* We pr<^»s that superstitioos veneration for the me- 
moijFofthat greatest of poetsr which regards the slightest relique 
nf mw.asF sacred ; and we cannot conceive either true poetical 
sensibility, or a just senaajof the glory of England, to belong to 
chat EngKsfansan, who would not feel the strongert emotiains at 
the s^t of a dcseeadaut of lAiton, diacovered in the person 
even of the most bumble and unlettered of human beings. 

.While the grandsonpf Milton resided at Madra% in a oondt> 
tioo so humUe as to nulte^he office of parish>derk an olyect of 
ambition, it is somewhat remarkable, that the dder brother of 
Addison aboedd havebpan Uiegovmmorof that settlement. The 
Honem^le Gabton Alison died these in the year ITOii, 
Thomas Pitt, gmndfotberto.Eord Chatham, was hia immediate 
.fnedecessor in the (poremment. It was in that year that Mr 
lAddiaon. began these eonti^Mlions to periodicai essavs, wbith, 
as Icmg as any een^hiity.to the beautks of English atyle re^ 
rnaensr nMist, lie .nonndmmf as im purest and most^perfoct mo- 
dels.. :Biit.it wni>aet. wMil'.’^ghteen months aftcnmtvda, wbeo^ 
indiMieed hy iM^ify to iui JtmDdaraiid atumbment to the cause 
of Ifoerty, he bad MUrpd fiMm omcm -and schen, wHb.bis usual' 
iu^nenv be lesidvod to i'nMMae..the.more active cultivation of 
■Jailb«tot«,<.1*'^^.‘^l!ga)it fsuqpic^liimnnt pf. jna.Jeisttre, J^iat be 
n«d0it(mli<ibeaerkm.4^.E|Ma(^ J^maibse Lost;. iipt^pst. has 
hnen waek^ ««ma«dpi,wMa^|HnsiimptiwuO.JM^^ 
Sfilt^;,bnt widi «ito<anmv«MOiibtb||i^^ of fiddNMiRia'.dm 
piddfotastty. apd {ustrae^ fioWnlopdir ihemgitHibilea^jnjtf 
dridtaaffikbyobterviiic^ sMHjtalrmiit^ «c|a^1edg^ 

' ■ 'PO«po.' i'.K' tauf' dpu^'P^:^ enfsrianiild' 

■ ^ n rib w i yilitg, >t aadsr be.i^ 

,Jh«l!||^.%>lha^aagpin.«r^nd«i^^ an»pb«i bU .criticisB|:-i;-^ 

1 f the.dmtaa$e aanongrotic ISfiigME^pnjMjlpd^ to Mimn, ^ 
enter inp» bis'Pni^at 

^ ■ It:ia cW> ibn 9 .be taSqsil^ .fi^ca ihs paniP 
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tnount greatness of Miltori ; and that his object was not to disin-^ 
ter a poet who Had been buried in unjust oblivion, but U> illus* 
trate the rujes of criticism by observations on the wridngs^ of 
him whom all his readers revered as the greatest poet of their 
country. This passage might have been ^ded by ^Ir Godwift 
to the numerous proofs by which be has demonstrated the ig-^' 
norance and negligence, if not the malice, of those who would 
persuade us that tne English nation could suspehd . their admir-, 
ation of a poem» the glory of their country, and the boast of 
human genius# till they were taught its excellences by critics, 
and enalUcd by politick revolutions to indulge their feelings 
with safety. It was indeed worthy of Lord Somers to have 
been one of its earliest admirers ; and to his influence and cem- 
versation it is not improbable that we onre, though indirectly, 
the Essays of Addison, which manifest and in^ire , a genuine 
sense of poetical beauty, more than other criticisms of more anoK 
bilious pretensions, and now of greater name. But it must not 
be forgotten, that Milton had subdued the adverse prejudices of 
Dryden and Atterbury, * long before he bad extorted from a. 
more acrimouioos hostility, that unwilling but noble tribute of 
justice to the poet, for wiiith t>r Jnhnsoii seems to Imve made 
satisfaction to bis hatred by a virulent libel on the main. 

It is an excellence of Mr Godwin’s Rarrattve# ibatlfe thinks 
and feels about the men and etents df the age of MUtoa, iii 
some measure as Milton himself fek^ and Exact oon-^ 

formityof sentiment is neither possible mw cmireaUe. 

Life <n Milum, wiitteii by a aealoas opiKMieiit of hisprinc^les^ 
in the retalicm of events which so mneh exasmfite the passions^ 
alihost inevitably degenerates into a Ubek The oonsttat hpsti* 
lily of a biogri^h^ to the subject of bis dsftative, wh^er it. 
be just oir not, is teasing and vmtaliMa. The natui^ frai^ of 
bvei^pai^dity is a thousand times skM agveeablew Tb^ Life of 

* The strange ntisrepresentadsaoj tear |nevahmtajBc»ig:oiirtelvie5^ 
lespecting^ slow pcogren of. as 
they were jSbth%Jeham Thetbee mutpik 

ildiculm e^MUis iferped* .On^e IdA df 181^ a ParUian 

poet named iWescpt ehho^y Fw^ 

fitenituire, as df the A^ibe 

In hji ^ Wsp^cd'iife AUtfvt^ 

Isi^ <de cc dtt, I’Ailffiyerre si fii^ 4990 ^ 

* a cessi if Wi fexhilr tb * T&e Hedifeiit M. 

de^Si Jedn d’Angeljr~* bL £^ille matS ditr boneitaEty tfeds- 

* Utin|i Miltou, ’ wys Ih^' aithfiU ccrorltfi du Poefe ; 

^ dont le 'genie a ‘i in5|b ^ legfithue 

*orgaeiI.’ m o - ■ - 

^ • ¥ • 0 
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Milton bas been i|i|deed of late taken ont tbe hands of biV 
enemiep. Dr Svinonds has vindicated theprinciples of Mihon 
with courage and eloquence « and Mr Hayfey has ninutety de> 
scnbed his Hie in an elegant and pleasing piece of biography, 
'rho^ who ruse so loud a cry against innovation, do not seem 
to be aware that the slavish fear of speaking fredy on the^ Civil 
War and the Itetoratfon, on Charles the First and Charln tte 
Second, is one of die last as wel. as most disgracefol novelUes 
which has infected the EngBsh character. It. was otherwise in 
eur best times. Thomson, the most peaceable and gentle of men,, 
tiie friend of statesmen and even of courtiers, speaks thus of the 
Civil War— 

* Bright at tM calf thy aoc of mku cffulged, 

Of men f on whom late thne a kindUng eye 
^all torn, and tyrants- tremlde while mey veatL * 

Warburton was a sucoessful adventurer in the church ; he was the' 
fKend of Mr Murray and Mr Ybrke, men not siisneeted of pai‘> 
tronizing extravagant and dangerous opinions ; ana he was made 
a bishop by Lord Chatham, wmi, in his letters to his nephew, pr^ 
fers the Phrliamentary historian to the Royal, and was even led,- 
by the manifest partiality of l.ord Clarendon,- to unjust doubts 
of his integrity.' The promotion of Warburton was not obstruct- 
ed tw thendlowing trimite to the talents of Cromwell, and to the 
merits of tbe great ineir whom Cromwell supplanted. * Cromwell' 

* seemeth to be disthtguishea fo- the most eminent manner with 

* regard to his ttbiBim, feckn aR other great and wicked men 

* have overturned the Hbmties of their country. The times 
in which odiert bavg iiiiebeeded in this attack,- were sifeh As- 

* saw tbe mirit of liberty stupprrssed and stiSed inr a geberal ve- 

* mdity. cktt Cromwetf 'subdued his country wbenjthis spirit 

* was in its beq^^ fya sueteaf^ stn^j^ against eomt' ojwessim ; 
*' and while it was eofidttCted tod suppbrtra by a set of me great- 

* est geniusto far go v e r nnu ei it the world ever saw arnbarm in 

* one common dunoi * Tbdsf ^sfho have fashioned thefar doo> 
nfinm to the present, ^ohr, e# i^ad iritis surprise, that dris eta- 
^datofeir a-achiiretppiM^ m^tf^CromireH to eonustinsiliithtr 
iqg liber^,— IM* in dwvemttg dia Throne t» pntdng a IQaig to 
death} to« diat».iAet>tbe of the bo etitteumii^ the 
Mu^toristotto wider the, KrlwinmilaiyiltochM, to * aoiioMto- 
lffiItoraiiiM«Bin«t Co«nl»f)i^«Mtien.*- m a aoie of dia itoto 

fope <W«rtaD’a V6LlV.p:eoiB.)rheridi* 
mdto the piqudice enter^ned at tl^ equ^' hf ' Janet I. egainsti 
Gfetibs as e npuUkasi^ and ftonridiarii sach^ ajm^icie as oat 
aClhe noet disgnmelal ba^gnnfiiiqptfitii^'to Wto<^ powwi^ 
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Bot it 16 useless to multiply examples in a matter so weH 
icnowQ, It requhres great weakness^ or gross hypocrisVf to a>ii» 
cludcy that*because the greatest and best men of England nave 
justified the first resistance of the Parfiament, and, consideriiig 
ats success as essential to the preservation of 1 ibert;f, (purchase^ 
as alLsu^oucccss must be, by calamities, and stain^, as it too 
generally is, by crimes), 'have rejoiced in the event of the con* 
test ; — they were on that account Hepublicans or Regicides,*— 
that th^ approved the illegal execution of any man,— or that 
tliey did not regard any subsequent attempt toimpose a republic 
upon the people of England, iii defiance of their ancient cha- 
racter and hereditary habits, ai an enterprise of a criminal and 
tyraivnical nature. 

Wc shall conclude vi^itb a very remarkable instance of the 
atrocious outrage with which the m^fmory of Milton was treat- 
ed in tliose evildaj’s which soon followed bis<death. Ihe well- 
known Oxford Decree of UiSS, had anathematized and con- 
demned to the flames all tlie books then published in defence 
of the rights of mankind:^ and, among others, the works of Mil- 
ton. 

As this decree * adverts on the nretmble to the Rye* House 
Plot, it must have been composed during the examinatioo gnd 
trial of die persons charged wkh that conspiracy. It was promul- 
gated on the 2 Jst of July, the vreek after the Ifragical and mys- 
terious death of Lord i^ssex — on the day of the death of Lord 
Ilussell, the man in the kingdom most fg^eraliy beloved^and 
w^hile many of the statejprisouers, funow whom was Sidney, 
remained to be tried TlU practice of inflaming the public pas- 
sions in such a manner as to effect the adminifitration of jus- 
tice, and thus aiding a triumphant faction to destroy thrir eno- 
mics by the forms ot law, was then so prevalent, that Dryden, 

* One of the positions condemned in that decree ^asjklse^ redi- 
^ iious^ dnd infamms^ ’ was, * that It ts lawful to preclude the next 
* heir fronv his right and succesdan to die C!,rown.^ , Sir J. Jekyll, 
««n the trial of Sacheverell, obseived, that Ae kiatiitalntng of the 
chatfl^ positton had been sulMected to the pains of triiason or pre- 
nkanire, by the two^ statutes dr Elrzabdth and Alme» ' 6 ut the doc- 
trine of indefeBsiUe successum, lately revived under the name of le- 
gittmat^, W'as cundemtueiKl nowhere wid more Irreverent liberty than 
in the verses of Dr Aldrlchi Dean of Christ* Church, to Kiag WiL- 
iiam^ on his coronattoju- ’ - < . . 

Kam neque ^ITe legni sumiha ad {kstfgia vexit 
, Lucinas favor, ^ uascendi ingloHUs ordo, 

Viv|d si ted vi^^ tutataqiie ferro 

Liberus. 
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only seven days ’before a bill of indictment for high trrason wae 
prderred against Lord Shaftesbury, published AJisalom and 
Acbitophel, in which he calls that nobleman * a name to ail 
succeediiw ages curst. ’ This decree was, it seems, thought 
worthy orbeing commemorated in Latin verses \ and the verses^ 
tor excellences invisible to us on this side of the Tweed,* have 
been diongbt wortliy of being preserved in the collection called 
Mum An^ticaU€C\ though, as the publication was, after the Re- 
volution, in the same volume with Addison^s Latin poems, dedi- 
cated to Montague the Whig Chancellor of the Exefaenner, 
the name of the writer h concealed, and nothing appears ofhiih 
but that he was a member of Christ- Church. After exotaing 
over the conflagration of the obnoxious writings, this anony- 
mous Versifier proceeds to observe, that if the writers were to 
suffer the same fate, atid to be consumed in the same fire with 
their writings, there would be seen burning, amidst ^faiT^rackKog 
flame^ Milton, a name unloved by earth and beav^n^*^^ 

* In m^io videas flamma crepiunte cretnari 
MarowuM— terns codoqite inamabile fiomenl * 

He seems to leilve4c ambiguous whether this spectacle would 
flit him with pleasure, or whether he is not visited by some na- 
tural misgiviligs at a prospect which he describes with the luxu* 
riance of wantoB'exultatkm. But his guilt is aggravated by the 

i 'ust commendatiom which be afterwards bestows on Milton, and 
ly the condustott in which he is pleased to allow that the fimie 
cf Milton romdd only have peridi^ with the world, — if he had 
employed his getlius to cesdnwte the praise of Cliarii^ lL~if 
like another unhappy Toet * to please a ribald King and Court, * 
he had *pro&netr the Ghid^ghren Strength, and mari^ the lofty 
Line.* ' ■ — ' ' w 

Within sixty or seveftty yeaiwof the promuIgMliNidr ibis fa- 
mous decree, aii Oxford pbel, a most furious Tory, if not then 
^ther to be called k Jacbhile^aMd so bitter an enemy of Milton| 
that, thougli a bf^lbat ll|^iQr,be was at that veiymoment 
t^ayed by a ftirge#''!^ the st^^port of iaise cbargai of pkigi- 
atm against was eontpelled, by ifae pov^ of 

tHiSh oyer an Bciaiiisi natbie, to litter im fbHowiug liiics^ , 

* At ourbif^ty Biird*i yiengimaJajfi, 

Tfii tlie loud VtHCia^* uuiverial praam i 
^ fioA baflted with hoprices aago^ dumb, 

" ' Yidds to foaoihi^die centaite tOwgame. f , 

Univfi^y nmy intw 

g|||r own ftuai eri^rs hi w: m ?gh3t; 4 Hi 4 wretchedness, 

■pil baa^ in beRep lipiea um per^ wW be ibe first of 

ilSrary bmies, as long as she is the most fim* l^wtb. spedung 
pot booiitM, with trath and elegancct that he hreath* 
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ed the sam^ atniDsphere which HocAer^ Cliillingim^tliu and 
Locke had breathed Wore. The statue of Mr Locke 0irt8K 
Church, shows that colleges, as well as natiens, may ^ to 
.merit raise the tardy bust. * 

In a mixed government lH«e that of Enpfland, alhere the care 
of edtication is .entrusted to two opulent and powerful ecclesias* 
tical bodies, it was reasonaldy to be expected that one at least 
should indinetowaids Toryism, if the ocher'^ould,hy any acci- 
dent, lean towards die opinions of the Whi/^. , As Jong us nei- 
ther overpassed (he boundaries of the Constitution, die diversity 

sentiment was nalwral, perhaps not to be lamented, and eeitain* 
iy not to be condemned. I'he 'University of GamtNndge, since 
the accession of the House of Hanover, had been considered aS 
the Whig University^ an opinion founded rather on itlie general ' 
^tone of scnthneiU prevalent there, than on a oomparison of the' 
.political ppnoinles ’piirsucd in public life by the most HHistriotts 
sons of txKb Universities. This learned bray howeverhas, in a 
Jftte public 4ct, apparently intended to renounce and abdicate its 
character as a Whig Univerdiy. In their addresyf congratu- 
lation to the 'Regent on (tie victory, of Wat^^loo, is the follow- 
ing remarkable passage. * And although we reikon it among 

* the chief sulijects oi' our exultation and«thankru]iie8s,^at the 

* cause of Civil Freedom, the^blessiiigs of Wbtofa m dtdy appre^ 

cintti will be promoted hy tb#’ success of our arms,— we feel 

* it as a Uill Mgker claim on our gnmslude, diat the great in- 
^ terests.of religion andmontlM, wUl wecessarily be adjvanced by 

the 'rriumph of Loyalty and Sound Principle over Treason and 

it would be an insult to a jearned University to daim, on 
its liehalf, that allowance 4ir inconeiderate language which con- 
tempt generdly'Seeuree feir the fervour of loyalty or servility 
in an ignorant and ploce-bunting uaorporadon. The words of 
;SO learned a body., must be piesutiied ^to *be wefi-^we^bed^ '^and 
their laneuage selected wim au4t;care,;;gspi:!ei^fiely to convey 
netther more nor less diap ibetr opintfU^ fidb from 

^lose ^wlto preside over pntdk ed«tlalio|s» ^ is so likely to 

make a deep impression ms. the dociii^ that a small 

error may be sodet^r iS^eqiecialfy when 

they assume an autbority to decide 'the^ vahip 

not ohiy of politieuiir hUerestSy^ but ^wf ; USotul principles. Bees 
tbe Universi^ dediipdi^ die l^gltdi youth should follow this 
exmpie of makwig b ODld and d^^eon^itpeut to C$fdl JVe^ 
dom, as^^tbew hastilyi^INkm^ by on their way to ob|epts in dieir 
opiuiou ^^f higher^^MtiahtionsP Does the Univei^iy teseliv 
diat ^ Civil Freedom** to wot conducive in thebighest dq;rds 

* ,to tbe great intm^ests of Religimi and Morality?*. To hSf 
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wtl{ oonfeM, that they appear ta inculcate that fthie .nncl 
peinicious opiuion^ by asaociatini; these great rnterests witbXojp- 
ahy^ as contradiatioguished frnm liberty. Yet Ltoydhy may tri« 
iimpb« under 'the most absolute, and even under the most tyran* 
iiical mternments, over that which by law is treason) and which 
must be attended with that breach of oaths of allegianoe adiich 
thtyr c^l perjury. Are absolute monarchies for that reason to 
be rryereo as asylums of religion and schools of virtue i Is it 
hot on t^contrai^ true) that while superstition may groveb and 
pursecution may rage, under the influence of loyalty and alle- 
giance to tyrannical masters, civil liberty alone proteeta consci^ 
encefrom oppression, delivers human infirmity from temptations 
to religious insincerity, and teaches justice and humanity to all 
men i The religion of the Universky of Cambridge is the Pro- 
testant. That rdigion doubtless teaenea a reasonaUe obedience i 
but it r<m againtl the powers of the world, by a Ube^^f actiou 
and opinion against. the base principles of iiidiacrtm^lae sub- 
mtssioD. Since this address, we have seen how the Triumph of 
Loyalty advsunoes the interests of the Protestant religion by the 
barbarous and renewed massacres of the Protestants of Nismes* 
Let it be remembered that the Cniversiiy, not we, have 
brougbf JLpyidly 4nd liberty into opposition. In a free govern^ 
ment 'tfaay are allies ^ and in that state we are best pleased Ut 
vieif them. $fut ; ^ Univew^, in a manner quite uncalled 
for, lar their opiuioii the victory was fisvouraliie both to 

liher^ ai^ h!yahyg|Ki outof dteif way to prwnoiuice, that liber* 
ty ia ^ bast.a^^acemdanr obyoutg-rwhich muat indeed be true, if 
it be» as they assert, less connected than loyahy with the great 
interests of religion and moraliQr« The precise difference be^ 
tureen a iqaoderskie Tory and a moderate \vbig« is, wel^ccivc, 
ihis^Tbat aToryis more iofiueiiced by byalty, and a Whig by 
the . 1®^® liberty— that r a Tory considers liberty as ihe second 

intemt.of society, while % Whig> regards it as the first. Ao-. 
cordiiig to this pTain and imf generally received distinction, the 
Lfd^ersity of Camb^ge vseeins, by its late Address; to have 
diftint^. reuounchA Hs.cdd pretensions to Whiggism. No man 
deserviqg .ihe .MRie .of a ^ilosopberr in amsient or modem 
tinia% lias^thapaofirried the ebuiur of Loyahy higher dum. Mr 
he, when he speaks cdJojmw, veotunes only 
tp^Mt noble and apnerous jprine^peif oi% in 

OPfieHjjnMte die more mU^bumd affi?ccion tonraids a legal con** 

’ Or jf the Unifaimty should dm opinion of a 
>}«ey to that of a pviyaio philosopher/ they 
enVMreas hU joy thair Wlhe.gpest instaiiee of 
4|||p|cih#m,^ w aa.^ottunate oeceseky.broa^^ bydty 
uito coUmDOf liberty prevailed. * Jt is the pride and 
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happiness of' the peopfe of this country to reflect, that the tv- 
^ rannical altempU of Kin^ James terminated in the ruin of tot 

* Prince, atid the more firm establishment of the rights of 

* Subject. ’ (Rftse^s Observations on Foxy Vul i. p. 22.) 


Art. XL Examen Bapide du Gouvemement des Bourbons en 
France, deimis U Mm tTAvril ISH, jusqu'au Mots de Mats 
1815. Seethe Edition. 8vo. pp. 72. Paris, 1815. 

Des Jlevoluiwnnaires et du Ministere AatucU Par M 8 vo. 

pp. 85. Paris, 1815. 

'1^£ are almost thankful that we have neither time nor space 
left even for the enumeration of the many mighty themes* 
that are fi>Ued up in the little word which we have pla<^ at the 
top of shiaf<page. Undoubtedly, there never was a moment 
when the reasonable settlement m France was so important to 
itself, to its neighbours, and to posterity*— nor one in which it 
was so little to be looked fov ; never a moment in which the 
temptation to admonish and to predict with regard to it was so 
strong, and at the same time so full of peril, ^.the whole his** 
tory of the world, perhaps, there has been no conjuncture in 
whidi it was so difficult to determine what' wUs to be wished—* 
so impossible to say what was to^ be eipected. With refa^nic^ 
to that unhappy country, all parties are confounded, and sA 
principles set in opposition ; and iu actual situation pre^nts^ 
not so much a choice of evils and dangem, as a variety among 
which choice itself is bewildered. 

With these difficulties, howeveri it is not our intention to 
grapple— at least on the present occasion : Nor shall we ester 
into any (|uestioa as to the«wronis< which France may have 
suffered from her own rulers,, or ilwm^ other nntieus^-or the 
r^^ts to which she may yet be entitled to lay claim in eith^ 
quarter. * We inquire not, at present, what treatment she has 
fteserved, or of wnat goternmeut she it capabie-fwhnt evils die 
may ocoaston by her exau^^^or of wliat dangers she may 
oome the scource bf pur ausmanageineiit. tteeare topics, in* 
deed, of incalculnUe interest, net onfy to her,' but to lis, and to 
ail tlHf world they arc kty far too large to be entered upon 
berei and we have not us y.^ either l^ls or courage tutr^t of 
ifaein as th^ ought to he treated, la the httle, therefore, which 
we propose now to any, weefaaU merely endeavour to give s sborf 
explanation the imutediate faaaards to whidi the pplibe of chat 
country seams to be equally exposed f and to suggest a few 
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acTvations on the coarse of policy which it will be fitUoffthat this 
country should puraue, in the event of certain emeiigencies which 
can no longer be considered as unlikely. * 

We suppose there are none of our readers so enviably igno- 
rant. or sanguine, as not to know and believe, that ootwith* 
standing the second restoration of their antient line of priaces. 
upiitions are stiH deeply and drendluHy divid^ m -that distract^ 
ed country — that the elements of the fiercest dissensieB are Kill 
iermenting in her bosom — and diat in llie minds both • of bis 
friends and his enemies, it is confessedly a matter of doubt and 
uncertainty, whether the present Sovereign will be able to main^ 
tain himself many mouths longer on the throne which he has 
so recently ascended. 

Ofthe actual extent of thediscoiitents that undoubtedly prevail 
H would be presumptObus for any one in this country to pretend to 
make any thing likeepKciseeKiaiate-^siace it keotiw that it is 
not at all known in that where they are aorually r^ng; and it k 
iNidottbtediy onetd tbemoK alarming symptomsed' the present dis- 
orders of France, that with n prodigious exasperation and violence 
in bot b parties, they seetn to be muupiBy in the ntoK complete and 
incurable igtaornnee of their rehtire strengtii and organi^^ion. 
'With us the ehstmels hy which public opinion is collects and con- 
wt'cd, are creiywhere Visible and conspicuous. They have been 
worn deep as^i Kgular'bvsbe kn^oontinued agency of nndisguk- 
.ed commanicatsdtist and’CoUSIkttte a system by which the amount 
and dkcotRRi of the gtaierd fSlKiiiieiit tkky at any time be asoen* 
Mined witb n predskn ignite su dte qjtipreH practice purposes. 

P' Ibi France, isowever. thk 80 <r^'t|MpKiHpn*ostion has never beek 
^^)eniy permitted {.and; for tbe-llsitfmty yrars, thej^meeir- 
CBiramnew wUeh have mOit exdted and impressed 

the opmionB the gr«at^«ii|*«|Ml» nathm. have also effectual- 
ly repressed th^fxpreBSio^ .|iipi h ti apparent earnestness with 
which certaau Ophiieita to&'khM ^{nwssed on extraordinary 
^wcasions, aadtheleviiy. .lritl|'«#4H<>b they have been as sedemn^ 
siisavowed, msfce It dwaldV dPkofe to refy kn the few indiea- 
tiohs which theimlBfelkFulcj^erBineittpnrmitte^t^ 
ions of the peo{dt kMrikd. ^heresa noorganisataMii in attort. 
in thestrufaiireofi^iMr^OMty, for the traksmia^ of p^kical 
Hendm«)M (htkitil^ dM gikil wa^ of the and the 

Mwprf andlMite: sff the aedple afe siMlv «• to wiake as dilttrust 
fbe omiefaiSMjpaodtkii an^tfiodrawn from dm n i my ipeeimeno 
thm ocqanonidly apipeon Than k hoadMftpekedr'lilatkhiwat nd - 
4Ktr.|isra|^i%eniid nioseinoam JmvO'hMDmmtuiedxpaa httbo 
;hlj ( ffi n «l iP iit , with them, more than with other patfde, afeiy^' 

sokketf eucdcedetl tn fortkigdfe bw of then*.^ 
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fjon upon* courses not more against their interests Aan their incli- 
nations— b^use there were no safe or read^ means of ascertaiit- 
Ing how few they were, or what a great mqority was inclined to 
oppose their usurpation : And from the same circumstances it 
happens, that, even with die best means of iuformaUon on the 
spot,* no correct or satisfactory account of the national temper 
can now be obtained ; and that little else can be learned with 
certainty from the immediate communication of the most intelli- 
geUt persona in both parties, than that tliere eicist everywhere 
the grossest contradictions, and the most monstrous exaggera- 
tions ; and that men of all principles are utterly blinded by their 
strong passtdns and sanguine imaginations. 

In these circumstances, it is evident dint no relianoe can he 
placed upon the most confident assertions of either party whh 
regard to the true spirit and disposition of the nation at hirge^ 
and that our opinion of it must be formed by inference from cer- 
tain prominent and admitted facts in their history and situation, 
and from a comparison of the principles and modves whidt they 
mutually avow or impute to each other. The lightest glance at 
their history, at all events, will at once demonstrate theexisten^^ 
and display the deep sunk and wide spreading roots of that dislike 
and distrust of the reigning family, which it would r^ire so 
much management to obviate, or so much power to disr^rd. 

In the first place, it is now near t«^ty-6va yegrs amcetfaer 
were driven from the sovera^nty ai^ t|ie eoi^ry during wt 
which time, its af!airs-l|^ l^^'^ndnctm witbobt reference 
to them, or their pretennyj|||e^^)!it fedip this great fact alone, it 
il obvious, that more thtflplwlh^s of the active poptdatkie 
of France must have conHf’w^ekntence since the name of the' 
Bourbons had ceased to be in that country) and evbft 

those who had attained to msmbpit befuK their disappeaiUnce, 
can only have heard of them, long interval, Uf ob- 

jects of contempt or hostility. ’ kinder and nuMe respeil:- 
fttl remergbrances might be secrndy uherished, andsome- niore 
loyal vows breathed for their welfliNL ' in die tveiods of La Ven- 
dee, ur the alleys of Boiirdeauxt=^<fit die fiublie and genetal 
voiceof France had un^uestlonabljr, that time, de^ 

rigiiated them unfy is objeiasriif sc^ a^ ''Urimtibo )— and it is 
equalty undenia^, that the stttetif -thmss w%^ tfellowed up<^ 
on their expukkln, however fruitfid it t^ht^ uf mmeir jSnd 
barren -of substantial cmaforts, yUt mve rise to i iteries uf evetus^ 
incalcuhibly Mattering to the National vanity,' and captivneif^ be- 
yond measure to the srifisb ambition ef the bold'mid atpinrig 
bm of the society- ' - ‘ 

^ ft is necessary also to remember, that'the Prlnc^i by whelp 
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removal tlyU great flood- of gloty seemed to- be let in *upon the 
nation, had neither endeared nor clistinguislied themselves by 
«iy great or dazzling exploit, or trait of magnatiimiQr, by which 
their memory might have been exalted in popular recollection, 
and they themselves brought to mind, with loyal and peniten- 
tial regrets, when discontents were occasionally roused by the 
exactions of a sterner master. They had emigrated ingloriouslpr 
in pursuit of personal safety; and had never headed, nor ani- 
mated, by dieir presence, any of the attempts which their ad- 
herents for some time made with so gallant a desperation fof 
their rcstoration.-p>They had taken rmuge, too, and generally 
resided among the bitter and beaten enemies the nation ; — 
and must have figured to Frendi imaginations, as among the most 
insignificant dependents of those wew and misguided monarchs 
who had been compelled to kiss the feet of the great rq^ublic— 
and whose kingdoms had been rent and scatters, and given a- 
wav; at the nod of its Imperial master. 

f'rom this retirement, they came back at last,— not in coose- 
^eoce of any voluntary or internal movement of reviving byal- 
ty, or impatience of actnal oppression, — not in obedience to tlie 
spo&taDeoiis call or invitaUon of any part of the people, or 
under Miy ciicqmstapces which could render their restoration 
glorioas to the nation thn were to govern,— but in consequence 
of a series of tfisasten, by which its power and its triumplts 
were .^l^nally overdirowD, and the deepest mortification in- 
flicted- on that nafibrnd pritfe afld vanity which had been their 
Support under c^ra^on, and flieir delight in their days of 
prosperity, ^is re^oration wm die obvious and imoHmiote 
firiiit.or vidoricsbf forei^ers over the armies and proviu- 

a of Frtincc. It. crowned the first triumphs of (hose who 
i^eh ipr twenty ymrs ^ inveterate but baffled enemies of 
the countiy, -and .was ooBfeMiedly brotig^it about by the slaugh- 
tci^ of her ^dzenz-^^ det^tfen of her fields— and the homi- 
iiatiMi of her national greatness. It formed part of the grei^t 
tppjo of calamities diat.hnd befaMen the country from without intbe 
j^bmiyoftheexu^bilteneration, and most nave bpen otmnected 
minds of aHFro|Kbmea, with fdeas of defmt, degradation 
ana disi^mhiur-^idnf which receive no sofieoiing, m this in- 
i^ianoo;.fni)St-i|lM^ifrt^<^ the nation having boon iostramental in' 
orieven Irom the repoH^tion of any feat of 
or of ;,b!Sn|tp daripg having been peifemed in tb^ ^n 
Ai^wliose mtsnatbn was the end end oonsnmmotion 
tbi* Itwaaain|fly thecaaeof FrauMbniiaiii* 

and its gbvdhtmenf ov^tfirown by Bus- 
fromian allies, and of a Princ^iilm hnd notbfed 
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beard of.for twenty years, coming under their «bco*^ and a- 

ecending the vacant throne. , . ^ 

It is nlain that under all these circumstances, there was no 
reason to suppose that there could be any active at^hment 
to the person of the restored Sovereign, or to his family, m 
the bo^ of the nations and that though their desire to oh^ 
t^n a ^ed dovemment, and, above all, to disarm the pre- 
neat hostility of their victorious might induce them 

to receive him, and even to maintain him on the throne, he 
could have no personal claim on their r^rd or afi^poD* 

Mne of that ^ of their habitual feeling, whiA, in 
lar momartihies, is so apt to identify the Jigoity of the Sove- 
toiim with the honour of the country, and gives to ^notism 
or national partiality, the name and the attributes of loyalty.- 
All tbeir habiu and feelings and attachments naturally ran m 
another direction; And, with reference merely to the circum- 
stances we have enumeratol, we may that tl^y must 

have been at least neutriJ and null in behalf of Louis XVIII., 
and that he had every thing like loyalty to create in the breast* 

of a people to which he had been BO long a stra^r. 

But these were not the only circumstwces which bdonge^o 
his new situation and that of tlw ^ple he was to govern. The 
internal condition of France ba^ ^ altered du^ b« ab- 
sence, at least as much as exterior nd^ns. The original 
of property and rank, , «nd official and personal emit 



B^ur part were in possession m .o.«.u- 

nientt umm legitimate tides. Inmww^able om^udes ^d feir- 
W bought, and diligently improved, ^ properties that had W 
oriciSi* confiscated in the beat and wfenwof Revplu- 
Rems ai5 almost all who M been jpro* ofed to ol^, or at* 
tain^ to distinction, had deserved, the jdam ^y had r^b* 
ed, by tfie cuUwaiion |iiwJ exmia? of %ehr tojems, of 

nihieiU,servicei,«nd^v«d 

to bft the settled government of the cottn^ greater 
timabei^ remembered no odjer goemnupei^ bad mno^ 
MV 8M«?cceded to the. advantagw thus neomred by diefr po* 
reatk imd could not easily he persnaded that tbef w«e ^ 
entt&l to retain them. Besides all k w ne^^to be fot- 
that, ateng with many misewes and irronjp, the Bevo- 
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lution ha(1 Itoen productive of much substantial .benefit totha.. 
pxcBt bodj^ of the people. i^r^oHitf tyranny and ecdlesiaatical 
exaction had been entirely destroyed, ilie right.of the nation ai 
large to a vdiM in the enactment of lulaars, and the ineasures of 
its governthnnti hod been distinctly f^tgnized ; and, above al4 
the capacity of all ranks of people, and of ^ery individual 
deed in the country, to be appointed to every silitation'oT power 
oP d^ity within it, had not only been allowed, but had been 
acted upon in tbc most ample and conspicdotis manner. The 
barrier between the noblesse and the lower orders waa entindy 
thrown down, and the very traces of its existenoe cBhcMl and 
trodden smooth:— Almost every person in eminent station in 
France, had risen from that class of societv to wKicth all emfnent 
station had been formerly interdicted, and whose condition had 
consequently received an accession of dignity and advantage 
that scmrcdy admitted of being overrated. , , , 

All these were the fruits of the revolution — the dMi«bengbt 
fruits of the dangers and sufferings, the crimes and aniicttes that 
had oocuiTed in its progress — and now endeared them the more 
to those by whom they bad been purchased at so vast a mce.— 
But the return of the Bourbons had always bemi considered as 
the triumph of a counter revolution and it was obvious that 
the brother of Lewis XVI., ascending the throne by the esdui 
aive.aid a foreign army, couUi not be supposed to look with 
indu^(ence on any of. those dMmges or institutions whtdi had 
orifl^aled in the massm^ and etepdsion of his finnily, or apon 
any of diose individtulb wbom.’he found in potaessbn of the pro* 
perries or offices wiuch bad l^rineriy belonged to' the foiaful 
compafiians of his exile. A fhipnsand amiable and a thousand 
exctueable feelings stood in the way of any sudi indigence :— ^ 
and whatever forbearance the neecssitjr of his utuatibn, .or tlte 
idimtes of obvions poficy Xll||bt impose open him, no man ip 
France could doubt tbid he' must widi to restore their estate^ 
dignities to the their pridlesm to the nobility, 

hud alt its orig<flal‘pct*i^ tp ffie crown. ^To the body of the 
i»tis*i, however, .p sovereign with such dupQsilimiU '’Could ni4 
pesdbfy be aete^ffipT-not' ortuld his sttoe88ien.^be,jniitein{riated 
whhH^ feeling m ji^ai ffiunist «tid akhn. . l^Making with 
a very ntodPifiile hmo#e, 'we might auv thut, alt jdie consi^rdile 
Men m Fripicdlh t$]4->all who ig liUthm or latent dr 

repiilidloBi!.^1d^ itu^t^ions, orditeriniah hstoiidfHXi 
hod inteuesto dtipdsed to smh an event, and fdt that thiy would 
bepladsd^ft-ei^ in ihe oindition of dlfenden to he ptilhh* 
tkh dbdefiBgnebttto bcibrgi^ ^ i, 

was the rifuarion in whiui the pTCKOt m 
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France stood at his first a^ssion in April 1814. There was 
not oniy lA attachment or liking to him or hU family in the bulk 
of the nati(m~-but there were strong and very genersdf uiti^esls 
and habits whidi rendered their return nndestroable, and laid 
the foundation of a very, wide spread feeing of alarm and jot" 
lousy in the body of the people. In these, and in many othetf 
respects,, diere .was no resemblance whatever between our restor- 
atum in 1661 and that of the Bourbons in IS14. Property bad 
not changed hands at all in England, daring the time ^ the 
usurpaticnif and* w^ a Aw exceptions, the fame individuids sriio 
lidd tfaedhiEf penaaiwnt influence in the country at the break- 
ing out of the war, continued to possess it through the wboA 
period Aat ehqssed till the Restoration.^ — In France^ every thing 
was radicatly altered, and twenty years had dime the work of se- 
veral centuries. 

These distressing, but vety obvioos truthsf were feit too bjr 
the Priacet.Uientselves and their adherents; and, conscious that 
nothing bat the total discomfiture of the national force, and the 
actual invasion and conquest of the country, conld have opened 
their way to the throne, they felt that it was not by the asser- 
tion of their hereditary rights that it could now be maintained : 
—Aware that they had been placed there by nothing but the 
success of the Allied arms; and that these arms coaid not aheaya 
be held out to support them, they were convinced of the nc- 
cessUy of creating a French inteiwtt in thttr behalf, and' at all 
events of disarm!^ the hostilittes and susoicions to which they 
coukl not be Ignorant they were Stdde. The only three points 
they had in their favour were^ 1st, the si^port of their vic- 
torious Allies-f-Sd, the ordinary patronage which belongs to 
all actual governtnents— and, 3dly« the advantage of being 
the descendants of a fiirmer sovereign, by whose d^vation the 
idea of an open competition, or of setting up the Crown as • 
price to be fought for, was excinded. Except these three con- 
siderations, every thing, as we have wra, was ggainst diem ; 
and these were by no means of sueh decisive wdgfac as might af 
first si^t tie imagined.— The first, and! by far thestrodgest, wh 4 
evideh% of « temporary aatore; for thdngh ao uttorac^ented 
uilumce of the great powers of Ettfope mi^ It miig on the 
ibrope of France, it was evidently absurd that 

should epntinae to hold him on it tot an iSaMiiyte (Period of 
.iiUMb iFhe was not able to keep hh seat by pli exerdom.— 
^The second was the mere necessary resuh of '«^t|al. pptemrion,- 
imd sme; of coarse, to be transferred to any one ty whom the 
possessor might be suppianted.-^The thTnl did not necessarily 
point .tijt the individoah aeturily. caked to die tncce«iou$ aoi&. 
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we suspect, lias alwajj*s bad mtich less weiplit In France than the 
iniiabirants of happier countries can easily believe. The evils 
of internal dissension and civil broils, which appear so terrible 
to those who contemplate them at a distance, seem to have little 
influence on those to whom they have been long familiar. The 
strong passions which they excite and gratify, have a sort of 
attraction like the habit of intoxication or deep play ; 8nd vre 
are ^lersuaded, not only that both parties in France would at this 
moment risk all the horrors of another popular Revolution, if 
they thought that by means of It they could completely demo* 
lisb their antagonists, — but that nothing else has contributed so 
much to pervert our judgment as to the affairs of that conntry, 
ns our exaggerated estimates of the reluctance which those who 
have once suffered by civil commotions must feel for their re- 
newal. Be this* however^ as it may, the King feh in 1814, that 
the of the Crown which was then itiaoc him, originated 
mainly in a desire to get rid of the existing war with £iirope ; 
and that it would never have been made, bad, the fortone of that 
contest been different. Accordinglyi he did not claim it as his 
absolute and rightful inheritance, but accepted the ofier that 
was tnade, and assented in substance to all the conditions with 
which it was qualified. 

By this he became at once a constitutional king. He re* 
Coguiacd in 'the body which made the offer, the most cOoispi** 
cuous of all the revolutionary institutions, and gate a wise and 
unequivocal pledge of his wuitngness to recognize all that wn^ 
still recogQi2ed by his subjects of the revolution itself, and the 
principles to which it bad g^test birth. His professions, how- 
ever, were naturally viewed with some degree of distrust ; and 
Coming back surrounded with those emigrants who had*ulways 
treated the whole revolution as a mere rebellion and successful re- 


^oit, and openly doclarad their widies far a complete restoration 
of the ancient monarchy with alt its accompaniments, it was of 
the utmost necessity that his conduct should be in conform!^ 
with his professions, and that no single act should ^tray those 
dispositions or designs, the existence of which be Could Wot fitil to 
know was so generally and reasonabty suspected. Let us see 
whether bis acts were always thus guarded and uneaceptianablej 
He b^n by calling himself Louis XVill.^thottgh no sove^ 
reign afi£r*Louis XVL had ever been acknowledged bj the na- 
|ipo ; aitd the first hour of his accession he said was the twenty- 
year of bis reign, v There were obvious motives and temp^ 
tatibns to the use of’ tliis style ; but it could not foil to startle and 
nlapn the nation, who certainly never meant to acknowledge 
that they had owed him alleguicce for twenty years Icfort bin 
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jutitbI ai&oa^ dtenny or diat be bad a' right to be katg at a^ 
indqi^eD^of their invitation and aonsent. He then* irithoat 
takins any notice that invitation wbidi be had Iwwevcr 
oepted, declared dmt be owed bb dirone, after God, to the 
Prince Regent of En^and. Hecndend a noaument to be e- 
re^ed to toe atemory of toe emigiante who bad Men at Qai- 
berra fehtiiu agabMt their countrymen, in an attenq^ to rees- 
Cablito toe whole ancient privileges of the crown and the no- 
bles— and inunediat^ aftW ennobled, by a specnd grant, the 
&mi]y of Oeomes Cadoudai, who had come into toe conntiy 
with the avowed pntpose of assasinating its finmier sovereign. 
In presentoig the oonstitatknial charter to the House of Ke> 
presentatives, his chancellor described it, in bis (^bpal speech, 
as * the voluntary limitation of a power in ibdf unbrnbed.* 
The liberty of tlie press, which bra been solemidy proaabed 
on hb arrival, was afterwards retracted; and, what vras of 
far more consequence, under the oensarate to which b was 
then subjected all sorts of invectives amimst toe revofurion 
and eveiy toing to which it had etvmi^ nirth, as wril as the 
most direct redamations of toe privtoges nd propeirieB of toe 
emigrants, were allowed to be printed without chdei^, while 
an unrelendra interdict was pot upon ail toat bore an opporite 
character. The most indiscreet iangnage mm tooae aimeda 
was <qMniy held by many perstms who were fcnown to be 
in toe Royal favour ; and Monsienr, the Kinf^a brother, went 
so fiur as to say, in a public addrcM to the eaabltaats of the 
South, that toouf^ little had bean dpne fi>r toem as y^, * we 
* fadjpe, in timcb to obtain for you a mor* cou^hte jiwtioe. * 
The consequence of all tob was, toat many indhidaius spoke 
.confidently the properties which fiiftnerfy behM^ed to their 
families as bring soft toein; and that, ha consequence of toe 
foars suggested I 9 those proceeding^, vtoy-mam of toe hold- 
ers of 'these pn^iiotieB offered them fiw a third part of thrir 
value to theqp new riaimanto, who, in aevaral inatBaeas, ngccted 
the cei^l>roa&e with disdain. About«toe same time, a royri 
edict was pterautoMed ftar the fiwination of sdieali^ and the re- 
vival of the rugptotioos of 1750, fw toe whieatkMi of the young 
nol^y; and subscriptions were qpened for toeb aiqie^ in 
whito no name b;b toat of an anthmt fiunfiy coold be Muiktad g 
while it was observed, tint tin nomination to fi nri gw emh n i^, 
and etoerrituaticios a digni^, was confined riaicnt cKdiisnd|y 
to persons of toe aaan description. 

To tiwso noat alaraiing inoicatioiiB of toe s^rit of the new 
goverameqt, were added some more snbatantul, thongb len 
provoking inftections df the charter tout wgracioosly promnl* 
?roL. XXV. no. 50. K k 
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g^ted. Tlie abolition of the droits reunis had been promised with 
much parade and solemnity ; and, shortly after, the payment 
was exacted with more than usual rigour.. The charter had de- 
clared, that no tax or impost of any sort should be levied with- 
out the consent of the legislature ; and a variety of taxes, in 
particular those upon newspapers, upon letters of naturalisation, 
and for defraying the judiciary establishment, were levied by a 
mere order of the chancellor. In like manner, the charter had 
declared, that all the courts of justice should remain as they 
wei^, until altered ^ a special law ; but the King, after pro- 
TOsiuff a law to the Cfhamber of Representatives for near-m^cl- 
ling the Cour de Cassation, by far the most important of them 
all, and finding that it was not likely to be adopted, adjourjied 
the Chamber, and reorganized the court of his own autiioriiy — 
dimitibfaing die numb^ of judges, and changing several even 
upon that reduced establishment— Besides many other acts of a 
similar character, which could not be explained without a longer 


We say nothing at present as to the justice or injustice of 
these acts. Some of them may have been thought unavoidable, 
and some may admit of anoUier justificaUon ; but from what- 
ever motive, good or bad, they were performed, it seems im- 
possible Co deny, that they were calculated to give very general 
di^st and alarm to the body of the nation— to offend aJi those 
who had become oonsideraUe under the former government, and 
to deaden the bcme$ of those who bad expected more fre^om 
nnd impartiality from that whidi was begun. The consequence 
ac^rdfitgly wm, that the people began to regard their new 
princes with distrust, anger, and disdain. Many ivhn had at 
first suspported them, be^me sullen and alienated. Those who ^ 
had been neutral, were turned into decided enemies ; and such 
as bad alw^s be^ hostile, became clamorous and forward in 
their wposition. 

In mis Mte of the mUic mind, Bonaparte landed from Elba: 
And U is in yaip to oisguise that it was this stated the public 
and this alone, that made it possible for jhhn to advance 
triumphanfiy to Paris, Some concert and prsparaf^U ; there 
fm)b^ywa8,^but no detailed plan for bis march ; and the suc- 
cOM iil the ekilerprize was evidently trnsl^, in the mein^ to die 
zeal apd dhOMit^ of the soldiery, and to the genertd indiffer- 
^oe, * dapfumi^ncy and alienation which the cemdnet -of die 
Govsemment had inspired, l^raace bhd:ig> cMscaaion, cer» 
to loyp or to trust this mighty ecmqoeior i * ai^ yet, 


. -Ji - II. . la* r T - , ■ — 1 

* WoOotdd more j^ily account, however, for the, love of his 
pwn subjects whotn he bad trained to profitable serviUly or prqfli* 
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irith alfilie hazard of an unprovided war whidi his retnm 
brou^t viith it, it is certain that she submitted more en- 
tirely and implicitly to him than she did to Louis XVIII. 
in the first days of his apparent popularity. The interests of 
freedom and of the ri^^hts acquirra by the Revolution seenmd 
once more identified with his ; and, miserable as that deletion 
was, the eagerness with which many persons rushed into it, 
showed sufficiently how very popular these intereto still were 
in the country^ ara the mighty influence which Qii^it be gain- 
ed or lost by consulting theme The danger to the restom) Em- 

E ror, therefore, was wholly from without, — while that to 
mis XVlll. had been whoUyfrom within. He made head tritli 
Ills usual alacrity against that danger ; dashed himself desperate- 
ly against the iron lines of the English at Waterloo—^md was 
broken to pieces and totally destroyed in the shodt. llie yio 

gate ambition, than for the strange* partiality which has lately indi- 
cated itself for him among some of those who profess to be lovers of 
Kbcrty in tliis country. It is a fine thing, no doidit, to be genet* 
ous to a fallen foe« and not to insult that which we were lately com- 
pelled to fear^ and, upon this principle, we cordially approve of all 
the decencies and external civilities that have been observed in the 
recent treatment of this Imperial captive. It is to our own honour 
and dignity, however, and not to hU merits, that these obsenrances are 
due : and we are altogether unable to conceive, how his mere down- 
fal should convert him into an object of regard or affection, who 
was generally admitted, in the di^s of his exaltation, to deserve the 
operation of all friends to political freedom or national independ- 
ence* To us, he has always appeared a most pernicious and detest- 
able tyrant, without feeling, principle, or concern for human suf- 
ferings or honour-— and such he appears to us stU). Eyen they who 
now seem inclined to relent towards him, can find nothiim better to say 
in his behalf, than that he is not wprse^than the run or other tyrants 
and conquerors— and we believe this to be true : But is that a rea- 
son why these who hate and oppose thefih should {ed any kindness 
and indulgence fbr him f For our part, wc know lioHiing to hateful 
as n tyrant and a conqueror ; and it is quite enough that he is ad- 
nuttea to belong to that fraternity. But it is {leoper to observe, 
that, though not worse perhaps in character than otiier tyrants, he 
has had far more power, and done far more mischief, than any other 
. ip recerfk times ; and therefore deserves to be morejiated. *I%e sort 
bonkming after him which we can trace among yome of our good 
Whigs, pmceeds, wc have no doubt, from the circumstance of his 
beiim now abused and insulted by the servile tools of tyr^mu; not 
much better than himself. But it is a gross perversion of a good prin- 
and does real injury to the cause which it i^ megnt to serve. 
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toiy of foreifi;nm, and ^ defeat of the Froidi nnni^ Bgun 
opened the way for Louis to the Frcncii thione. 

'After the impressive lesson which this secuud expulnon of the 
family must have taught, it is interesting to consider what mea- 
snres they adopted to correct the errors, or supply the omissions 
which bad contributed to that catastrophe. * 

In the first place, instead of waiting lieyond the frrnitier till 
the first shuck of rage and humiliation attending the defeat was 
over, and tlie odium of the severe measures to which it neces- 
sarily led bad subsided, and then coming in to share and miti- 
gate the national afflictions, — his Majesty was advised to come 
luck to Paris in the very midst of the Allied forces, and thus 
directly to connect himself with all their oimnxious proceeding 
and to exhibit himself, not only as profiting by the national ms- 
comfiture, which he unquestionably did, but as exulting and re- 
jmeing in tbmr calamities. 

la the second place, before hny treaty of peace was concluded 
with the nation, and while the national army had retired by con- 
vention, he set himself down in his capital, surrounded by two 
or three hnodred thousand foreign soldiers, and there agreed to 
terms more bumiliatii^ and disadvantageous for France, than 
ever bad been impcisM on her in the course of three hundred 
years of war and negotiation : Almost all her border garr^ns 
and places of strength were to be given up to a foreign soldiery, 
and large payments were to be made to defray thmr expenses in 
this triumphant war. It was in this way that the country was to 
pay for the expense to which Europe bad been put in brin^^ 
them back their King ! — and his popularity must have been great 
indeed, if his return did not ap^ar dearly bought with the 
blood of an hundred thousand r renchmen— 'the unprecedent- 
ed mortification of the national vanity — the loss of twenty fron- 
tier towns — ^and the stipulation of forty or fifty millions sterling 
of tribute to those Allies of thdr Sovereign. . . 

In this situation of aflair^ and still overawed or protected by 
the foreign armies, the King immedistdlT rmnovM the whde 
of the prefects and provincial officers, and rq;>laced them with 
men fcK the most part of vident loyalist prindples-n-iiaBy 
of them emi^nts, utterly unknown am necessarily suttweted 
in thcMIdiitricts^nd almost all of them nnderstooa to Jm ad- 
verse to. any limitations whatever on the Royal authoriQr. The 
pretext for this dtange was, diat the former (wefiatts bad made 
no efforts to arrest the progress of Bonaparte ; and that it was 
necessaiy to have officers upon whose fideUly Ids Miyesty might 
^ Bnt the ra^ge pf nonreastance to Bonaperte 
w as icqualfy .applicable to the nation at large j and it must nave 
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been not a little alarming to the people to find, that no one was 
thought deserving cf ifa« King’s confidence who had not .pro- 
fessed hosfeiiky to their freedom. 

The next step, however, was more decisive. The legislative 
bodies appoints by the Emperor were necessarily dissolved ; 
and if, in the new nomination of Peers, there was a jealous ex* 
elusion of almost all who had signalized themselves at any time 
by attadiment to the principles of the Revolution, this was no 
more than could be accounted for, and excused, by the preju- 
dices and alarms of Royalty, in a body depending entirely on its 
pleasure for its existence. In the election of the Uepreseritatives, 
however, there was an interference of a more extraordinary and 
questionabk character. These elections, it may not be known 
to all oar readers, had been finally regulated by Bonaparte soon 
after his assumption of the government, about fifteen years ago. 
The old aristocracy bdng entirely destroyed, it was very early 
thought expedient to do something towards supplying its place ; 
and, in order to reconcile this with the revolutionary right of 
universal suffrage, it was agreed that the primary electors of 
every department should nominate a certain number of persons, 
with considerable qualifications in respect of property, who 
should elect the representatives for the lemslative body. The 
change introduced W Bonaparte was to mmte those last electors 
hold their functions life — ^and thus to limit the right of inter- 
ference in the body of the people, to merely fiilmg up the va- 
cancies wfaidi might from time to time arise in* their body.— 
That energetic sovereign, however, was not ver^^ fond of popu- 
lar interference in any shape — ^andlt bad accordingly happened 
that, during the whole period of his power, no vacancies ever 
had been supplied— and, at the period of the King’s last resto- 
ration, the el^toral colleges, as they were called, were deficient 
of their complement by one third, or in some instances one half 
of their number. — When the king came to issue orders for re- 
turning a new Chamber of Deputies, it was sus^ested dtat the 
Sectoral* colleges ought previously to be raiseoT to Uteir proper 

S ota : But, instead of referring for this purpo^ to the primary 
rctors, it Was thought better just to order the prefects of the 
departments, who by this time were all decided royalists, to 
make Uj^ the complement, nominatin]^, of thehr own authority, 

Sttdi«a number of trustworthy persons in the neighbourhood as 
be required ft)t that purpose. 

This was uccordhigly done; and as those supplementary mem- 
tors were, of course, the most violent Royalists which ibeprefect 
otoM find ki Ins diatrict, aU the deputies, with a very few ^- 
proved ip be of the same waracter— and, in some in- 
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gtatoces« the original body of electors refilled to ctncur mth these 
^al nominees, and left the election entirdy in thdr hands.— 
I^ch, we bdiere, is the true history and actnal cwstitution of 
that Chamber of Deputies which now exercises the legislative fane* 
tions in France, and has already signalized itself by so many 
marks of devotion to the cause of the Court— So fiur from fiiw 
filling the iqjpropriate duty of a representative of the oommehs of 
the nnd, by leaning towards the democratical side of the con* 
stittttion, and maintaining a constant jealousy of royd encroach- 
ment, it is notorious that it is a great deal more Royalist than 
either the King or his ministers — that the minister has been 
left in a small minority on the pqsulor side, in almost every 
question of a constitutional nature->imdthBt tlie great difficulty 
on the part of the Court has been, not to secure its attachment, 
bat to keep it within moderate limits, l^e Chamber of Peers, 
nominated at the same time by the King alone, as the bulwark 
and aristocratical fence of the monarchy, is far less monarchi- 
cal than this popular assembly, which professes to represent that 
part of the state which is the most jealous of court influence. Out 
of tSO members, of whmn scarcely so many as 400 have ever 
assembled, the common calculation is, that there arc more than 
150 vident Royalists, who think that the emigrants should have 
aU ther jn^erty and privileges restored, and tliat all who had 
ever held office of any kind before April 1814, ought to be ex- 
iled' from the countiy,— neatly 200 who go along with the mi- 
noatry h) more moderate projects both of reward and of punish- 
ment— about SO constitutionalists, and 15 or 20 old jaci^ins. 

A body so constituted, cannot wek be supposed to be a faip 
representadoB of the public opinion, or to command much pub- 
lic re^MCt by its proceedings. Aocordingiy, from the firsTmiur 
of its convocation, it bas b^ the custom with the great man of 
Uie discontented, to make a mock of its pwetensions, and to hold 
k out as indirect oppesidon to die general sratiments.of the 
coanfry. It is even Ohderstood, that (he Court itadf has beeH'O- 
hofined at the extravagance and excess of its loyalty f and tlmt it 
actia% was in 6ootem|dadon to have dissohrnl it, and aiseai- 
bled another, by a more nnexoepdonable mode of,dleetioo» ' 

. All that has passed dnee^ Ims been edculaied to ugravate, 
radier than allay, die seeama ent and distrast .oecaSmed Iqr 
die of pwy we have been nadeaiirDuriag to ddipeate.' 
The remoad’Ot Fbuche and Tdhyrand fixim tfaemhudsTv for 
no otfaarkn<nni^<rffence than dwt of haviitt.beimed totWre- 
voiiidoa» toad Iwriog urged the necessity otWeiudeg a JtadaB; 
eotdd not be sdbdued-»>a number of oimts fay ue egnto 
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'snspetidiiig ^ the piwnioiis for pereohal liberty, with tety Ht- 
tie precaution— the contmoed ^{wession of the liberty of the 
press, and the continued partiality of the censors — the bubacotCi 
persecution of the Protestants, avowedly on the score of thev 
general love of civiMiberty— the mission of the princes into tfie 
provinces most noted for the violence of their royaMst prindfijss 
—the exehisive finroar shown to priests and emteraents— and thtf 
general irritation produced by the presmice of we armed dlies 
of the King, and the humiliating restitutions upon which they 
have insisted-^ave all conspired to foster that sprit oi discon> 
tent and in^atience towards the govmiment, of which the foun« 
dations had been laid by so many other causes. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the pnbKc and overt acts of 
the government, and of circumstances the existence and eil^ of 
which seem equally mideniabie ; and if there were nothing more 
in the case, we should think the causes of a general and veir 
dangerous discontent sufficiently accounted for. But the trum 
k, that those feelings are more embittered by circumstances of 
which it is impossime to produce the same evidence, and in the 
reality of which it is consequently impossible to have the same 
assurance. It is notorious, nowew, all over France,' that it is 
not so much against the King himsdf, as against those members 
of his family who are most am>ut bis person, that the suspidona 
and resentment of the nation are directed ; and that by iar die 
most formidable exasperation has been produced, by the impres> 
sions which unhappily prevail as to tbewinciqdea and deportment 
of the princes next in succession to the titrone. Monsieityi though 
ftiriaci^ily bent upon the restoration of the Church to its pri- 
mitive power and splendour, is smd to ptofess openly his praer- 
ence of an- absolute monarchy^ and to speak with undi^pised 
bostihty ctf aH representative asmmblies, and other chew o& 
the rcqrsil .authority. The Due d’Angouleme, bred op in the 
same priiM^dee, has had his zeal fixr tbraa inflamed by the en- 
thunastic temper of his wife, who faas afl the mric d* a martyr 
for the cause— and many apologies for that sprit whidi its mar- 
tyrs oould'iiot always claim. At Boundeaux and'Nismes, and in 
various parts of the South, Selt*created bands are smd to have 
risen iqg^ breadiing vengeance against aS' who have taken any 
part in tha revolution ; and eontrnidmg for the restoration m 
the old tmmardiy. l^r royalism is so exatead, that thty> will 
not wear the white oodude, vdiidi diey say tas been contani- 
Dated Ity th« touch .of repubHoms ania r^pcides} but adorn 
thamadvea in flie.ooloar8 m the Duchasse D’Angonkfae, whose 
chaanpiens tbty {wofoss to be. ^IFile Due de Bern k still more 
tBtytyehir. than any of the othor Biree. To dtetr implacable 
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iMMlility to every tiUiig jduifc owes its faurd* ft* dib lie 

^ieid to add a tort h aiw ^ and arroganee.of ataknneiv whjqli liab 
|dvien dee|>i^ iadeifaleoflettce. Tbew illiubrioBB peraonsi Mid 
ueir faiinediale donfidailto and advisers^ are positively asserted 
to lidd iai^iiiige of die most onequivoeal kind in their p*n dr* 
des, wider tiw very roof cf die Tuilleriee ; and to diseoerse 
whh conudendde epenness, of the neoessi^ of pattinit to death 
all who had any share in the condemnation of Lonk XVI., and 
ef eddhg the properQi, and banishh^ die persons d* aU Who 
had ever held or accepted any employment whatsoever under 
ai^ of the revohitionaiy governments $— to dfect aH whidi, th^ 
are said to oontemdate the formation of a pure nwaiist army 
in La Vend^ and tae South, by meana of wnidi, elW the fim- 
tioos have been ^spoeed oi^ they propose to redeem tibe natiooal 
honour, by taking feagemce on the Endish and other foreign- 
ers who have taken swm an ungeneroitt idvantage of tbek w^- 
ness to spoil and disable the country. 

.For the truth of diese imputations, of course, we do not pre- 
tend to voudi I nor do we even profess to have grounds suf- 
fident ab soin fel y to settle our own belief with rtgm to them : 
But wedo voura for the feet, that such imputadons are very ge- 
neraHy made and bdieved at Parts ; and that by persims wh^ 
means of mfermation and geoerd VMadty are bdd to be equals 
ly anqnesdonabfe. It fe no less certain, that the same impres- 
sions are Veiy widdy diffiised dnrou^ die body of the nation, 
and htfre bew S^y strengthened and mcasperated by the late 
missioft of die l>hcd'An^Ieine into theSoudi, and that of 
the Dite de Barri to La Void^ Of their tSEeet in promotiiig 
the previons animosito and alarm, itisneedlesB to sayany tfaimr. 


qmfeaoeasy tooeiMmuie. Inonepoint, bowever, ali bnttlm 
U|Adying royaliBts seem to be egreea— <diat th^y never win aub- 
mn to o fpvemment which does OM cordialhr reoognito dl that 
isnowdaonded tw. anybody hi the Revohnioof'-^wniaiteesddi- 
old 0vd^g aU the popular rijghtB and privilfiles which iMnehcen 
aoqtdied % the RevolntioiBi,— and acknowledttas (Mwaasentsand 
beoefeetors to thenadon, maqyofdioK whedistiiignkhadtbem* 
advas in' die service of Ftaoc^ ^diileit woold have bcenhali 
hodt cdmindMid ridicidois..to laBc of the riafatii of dm Bmir* 
•eefi DOW peifevuded, that fe it u vaia to hope fer 
e«di a gtfvmuMnt undM the pkiMent wonawfe, or hit iauna* 
diatd inocessonk’t ind that the nriit ofqKirtuw^ must he taken 
afiSa to them from the coiattry. Odwet al«<of opinioB, 
tMttJf dtn is by nb meant ehnaGmi^ 
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into U^icfiandls mw seqdatnted with the )»re6Mt eitwidimdF 
Franoet he might still retrieve his past errors, and ntoititiihi 
himself bn the thfone Ibr the rmnainder of his 
scheme bf s repabhc seems to be nniversidty absiid<HMid^<^tiiK 
erenti it is onieenally disavowed. The star of Napoleon, to^ 
seems to be generafly consideied as set { and dibugh there hmjis 
been maonrs of« desim to bring forward his son, under tbeMM> 
friCas of Atl8trM^ yet mis is understood to be, as yet at least, ikh 
thingmorethan an angry and undigested conception of some (tf 
^e discontented mihta^ leaders, and never likely to make any 
considerable party in the country, — which it would naturally 
throw, dming the minority of the young Emperor, into the hated 
hands of Austria, or subject to the suguinary competitions of 
rival generak and armies. 

At present we are inclined to think, that d>e ^eral voice df 
the discontented would be for the Duke of Orleans — and 
that his appointment to a limited monarchy would satisQr a great- 
er majority of ril parties, and appease f«r more jealouries emd 
alarms than any other measure that could he suggested. Such 
a choice would ensure these three great advantages to the oa* 
tion. In the first place, they would have a king who owed his 
crown unequivoci^ to ^ will of the country, and consequent- 
ly could cTaim notoing as his right by birth, nor dispute dm 
legitimacy of any of the eonditmns under which it was gi- 
ven. In the second idaoe^ fiiqt would have a kitq; c:mneeted 
with the Revolution his parentagm md eurly education, anfi 
theiufere not liable to be tempted^ &mily ai&ctkm, or to be 
auspueied of bring tjcmpted to loric «qM>n diose concerned in the 
Revriution with feriii^ of hatoed or revenge: — And, ^aSy, they 
would have a king so near in Mood to the lineal saocessm* totbe 
dwone, and so little entitled to the dignity for his personriaei*- 
vieas i^exertlom, as to ma|k a ccmrideriiUe veneratkm fir die 
princ^ of hereditaiy sUccesaion,— to conriliate the moderate 
royaliatt oli cbe cue muid, and to pibvent dyb fimhed exerdse 
of choiee, la as emeigency so new at^ important, from affint- 
ii^ 'aiiy cMtoouragemeat to the ptorilohi ex|^mait of an eketne 
monaiwy— or. m other words, a croton set up as a prize to be 
ftimAt fir by w the daring arid amyddns npnfis in toe coHtoi 3 t. 

^leae coosideititieiiB are sO' finribl^ ao^ ,ait' same time^ 
ah tobrioas, ^at we onanot 1^ brih^ng, ihit ^ things da not 
nand gteiify before' the death: of .the Kii^ vdrose heahh and 
ImMib do notproMfae a long eouna of ewenoe;— cr IS, vim 
dn^ his lifi, dheosumits Aouid rise so bi^, as to produce 
of the govsniment, by for the most Ifoeh. 
nods the whtfie, Ihe most derirable issuer wffl be the 
iroiafeNiiee of dto sceptre to the Duke of Orkans, apon oon- 
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cBtisoBmore fiivounible to (i|aieral liberty tiban have yet baed 
aftnitted by a Frendi Sovereign. 

- We are for from intendug to insinuate) diat thatfltuatrioua 
person has actualfy taken any measures to bring about sudi a 
omsummationf or that he is even suspected of cabalfoig against 
the dirone of his kinsman. On the cimtraiTt it ugmierally 
understoed) that he has carefully kept himsen aioaf from 'the 
hazud of d such imputations and that though his partismir 
may eonjectore that he will not refuse the greatness that mw he 
put upon himt they are perfectly aware that he will himseff do' 
nothing to bring it to him, nor use any other arts to strengthen 
his interest, than a scrupulous adherence to the prindples dl the 
constitutional charter, which the whole nation is now bound to 
observe. This character, as far as we -can gather, is that of 
much good sense and moderation. 

Hitherto we have been speaking very much in the name of 
the consUtotionalists, or those who think they have romn to 
comfdain of the existing government, and who say that they 
comprehend nine'tenths of the whole Frendi people t^and in 
stating the facts on which they mainly rely for the justificatioa 
of t^r discontoits, we have pm-hiqw unconsciously borrowed a 
littfe too mucli of their tone and temper. It would not be fair, 
however, to conclude diis hasty dretch of the actual state of die 
country, wi^ut taking some notice of the pleas and averments 
of the J^yalists. 

. A dm k tm g, as they do in substance, moat of the facts which 
we have alrndy stated as notorious, the moderate persons cf, 
tUs party certainly deny that the King looks* with any grudmg 
or regret cm the rights wbidi the constitotional atntetmo^ 
firms to the people at larger or that the Ibinces profess any 
dhty to that oonstHutkm. Th^si^, we are afraid not qnfoe 
GOi^eedy, that the system of lenity and confidence was niify 
tried during die last short reign, when it was shamefi:^ idnu* 
ei^ and that greater distrust and severity are now indiqian» 
sri^ for their safety ;—efaat'4hose who are ^wecmleilted itow,'' 
mver would be satisn^ whUe any pownr eras left to die’CbowB, . 
and that it is as well to leifot, their ptretensions it dns point ae 
many erther t*^that thqr tnurit M's!! events have afoKerar their 
mptactioailt^Km sriikdi fotgr-ean and that if dw^prgmd'l 
firidileMaen of eo many who guide profoarions of attaenaen^ 
oggppeii dmm to cfooose that force among pmaaiu afoo cany, 
iliiilrjillinm of loyalty someahat&rther toan ihrptmcBt can* 
nliplIlt^afoBiifo, uat is no fonk of duirst ai0 it<«dB boeoW' 
■jpaejowwifoent to prevent- this excetrivc'davorioit of- them 
at^pmrteve fopD producing.any practical misdiief. They main- 
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tun ' thnt the only violent oppodtiola to tfaehr |pmm> 
meot is to' be' found among the discontented and ambhioits 
soldieiyt who wish t^ain for conquest and pillage, under a 
military sovereign ; and that the great mass of the paojj^ 
though overawed by this dangerous class of persons, are in their 
hearts for the King’s government— as that under which they will 
have most peace, and most substantial freedom : And they main* 
tun &rther, that the genius of the French nation, and their 
late habits, lead Uiem to submit much more patiently to the 
hand of power than the voice of reason; — and that if they 
could only get such an army as to rejness all intutial least- 
ance, the country would fall very readily into its old habits of 
obedience to legitimate force. They ccHifess; that the propena- 
ty of the people is to war, and that their leading passion is for 
military glory ; — and upon this, iii .&ct, they now build (heir 
chief bu|ie of consolidating their government. The Allies, they 
say, and particularly die English, have behaved ungencroudy, 
and even deceitfully, in coming into their country, witli profes- 
sions of amity to all but Bonaparte and his adherents ; an^ 
then taking advantage of their weakness and unprepared con* 
tliliou, to plunder and insult them, like a conquered people; to 
exact tribute from them ; to dictate to them what garrisona 
they shall have, and where they shall be stationed in war own 
rewm ; and to seize upon their whole fironder, and quarter a 
foreign army upon them for a period of yearsfafier all pre- 
texts for hostility have disappeared. By bolding out tbu lan- 
guage, which no doubt falls in exactly with the sentiments of 
yll classes of Frenchmen, they expect very easily to raise an 
army, which will at once strengthen Uieir hands against all 
domestic enmity, and enable them, in due time, to drive these 
treacherous invaders iiom thekr. soil, and retrieve.tbe militaiy 
hmiour of France, at the same time that they restore its 
pentoto. 

We do not mean to say that this language is hdd <^cul 
pmsonsmbout the Court on pubiic- occasions; but there is not 
the Iwt doubt that it is held by the grtot body of Royalists in- 
dividui^y, and that with very little reserve or ocmoealmeDt; and 
tha t the hatred to England is now, on the whole, more acriino- 
nkms, and more openly and>o&nsivdy expressed among 
dass^f persons than among Uieir antagonists. It is, or was at 
least very lately, an mrdinary topic of reproach with th^ that 
our Government was actually in league with the paitiseiM of 
Odeaw to brin|; about the expulaon of the present Kipgy— 
andiSoane belief in this imputuion may perh^s have lait^p^- 
thahost^ of Um omnUttttiooalittB. 
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> fVom this state sC parties and of facts, our reMkrs uniy judge ' 
tat dietBselveB what M likely to be the fortune of tbis distracted 
country and we have no inclination to distuib thtir caloda* 
tk»s wkfa any predictions of ours. It is impossible, hot^erer, 
with die ski^Meat recollection of the facts, and the general prin- 
ciries of homan nature, to doubt that the party of the malconjents 
b oy far the most numerous and during : But they labour under 
the disadvantage of having no mUitary head, no sort of pecNO* 
niary fonds, and no means of safe or easy concert and prqiara* 
tkm. The Government, in all these respects, is in a mmdi mcNPe 
fevouraUe situation. It is actually establisl^, and invested with 
some immediate authority $ and, as long as it lasts, may take its 
measures in perfect security and tranguillitv. Both parties, in 
die mean time, are refMressed, and neany idike represiM we take 
ik by the overawing forma force with whidi the theinre and 
die prize of their contentkms is still surrounded, and the extreme 
uncertainty of the poUcy that this force may adopt in the event 
of a renews civil war. They are also mutnally rqiressed by 
theiinpoveridied state of the cwintiy, and the almost total de- 
straction of die materid of an anay which has taken plm in 
the Gcmrse of dieir late hostilides. ft is owing to these ciKom- 
staaoea idone, we think, that the conflict does not take {dace 
immediately. 

As to tbepoliqr ef Austria or Rusua.— tbonj^ many extraor- 
dinary things are coafideady asserted with regard to them— 
we duA not now ventwe upon any speedatiai : But H is impos- 
sible to fotdc at such an event as the rdvival dvil contentions 
ia Fraacei even as a remote posrilnli^, without strenuously air 
edoatfaig upon this countiy the pn^ine^, the justice, the neoes- 
shy of an abadote, true, and entire neutrally. We haw no 
xi^it Ml mteifere — We have no intnote to interfere — And enr 
iawrlMWi ce is most fikely to defeat ^oi^eetsfin' which it is un- 
d a r taken,. and. to ruin the peace and the Ubertiea of all Europe, 
«1^ it brings this nation to. ipeedy banknqitg', duoider, and. 
didtottenr. . • 

Oar eoiiiisten have dnady solmnly abjured afl ri^ to in? 
MiiHu indM unernal govwntn^ of Enoce, or in the choice 
vrideh dan grant nadm mi^y nudw of a govemmait for itedf ; 
add fosnefei% it » needleis (p say any t&ig more on the ge- 
Mmdvieafief dip. snljecV-x«i it pnoMily will not be coMoid* 

dteh) .escapt % smne strong and immediate hitereit of our 
dntei! Itenhn over he entitled to intermeddle widi dm {anveie 
eo intette M if-ow n^ibboars. That diere are limita to thu prin- 
dMaSIltfdHn-teterference, is indeed undoiiable} end we are not 
dii[|||pPl»lte very rigid in fixing theki^^ . If France ahoidd 
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nf|[8in erict itsdf into a revolutionary republie» and pnxibdm 
hostility to^all thrones, we should thi^ this a jnstifiaMeease of 
interferenra, even antecedent to any actual attack on our own 
govem^ient. — Nay, if Bonaparte should escape frem St Helena^ 
and resume the purple for a third time in Paris, we should not 
much quarrel with those who should hold that also a ground fat 
immemate opposition : But we must peremptorily protest a^wntf 
any interference for the purpose of keeping Lewis XVIII. on 
his throne, hi despite of the French nation;— or for opposing the 
pretensions of the Duke of Orleans, or any other eompedtor 
whom the voice of the country may call to supply his place. 

We are zealous and most sincere advocates for hereditary mo- 
narchy,— and our opinions and arguments upon that sub^t are 
already before the public at large: * — But hereditary monarchy, 
without a power and a right in the people to change the line 
succession, is the old slavish absurdity of die^us dmawR of kings; 
and cannot decently be asserted in any country that bas the small- 
est pretensions to liberty. In England, where we still have a free 
constitution, and that exactly because we have a Sovereign who 
owes his crown to such a change in the succession, die mere 
statement of such a doctrine must appear to be the very height 
of absurdity and baseness. But, even if this were quesdmiam, 
surely it will not be pretended that the oppodte doctrine, upon 
which it is our great glory and especial disdnetion among na- 
tions to have acted, and to the practical assertion of which we 
familiarly ascribe all that .is excellent in our political institutions, 
can at the same time be so very pernicious and detestifole, diat 
ft can be lawful to take up arms to prevent its adoption in a 
reign country, and a dn^ to make war upon our neighbbnts, if 
th^ seem disposed in this respect to follow our examjde. 

The only ground, in diort, that can bear to be statro forsuch 
an interference, must be, that our own interests would faein some 
way compromikd by any internal change in the government of a 
neighboaring country. But whrt ia it to us, (ht any interest of 
ours, diat the French people prefer the Duke of Orleans to the 
Count de Lille for their sovermgn ? add choose to oaQ one prmce 
of the old family to the throne, insteadof anodier i It certunly 
is very much to be whhed, for thdr'own-ttikes, tout they shoula 
adhere -upon the whole to the prindnfc of here^tary sucoesskm ; 
but,* even if they should judge dimrentfy, and should set up 
the crown to sme, or openly prodaink H to be eleedve, we 
do not see what right we should hove to fiM &ult with them.*-* 
The mischieis of such a government are, in' common cases, oB 

f Scie the Review of Mr Leckie’S work, Vol. XX. p. &c.- 
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to die nation tliat adopts it — and as it is usnaliy reiideAd weak- 
cr and less formidable by the struirgies and distractions to 
which it is eonsequently exposed, there seems to be no conedr- 
^le ground upon whidti the vicinage can have any right .to pre- 
vent it Hut it is u) impolitic and improvident measure in ge- 
aenl estimation, can surely give the wise people who thiiA so 
no r^t to .enlighten the folly of an indf^ndent nation by 
maltmg war upon them tiil they are ccHivinced of their fc^. 
They must be left to the gentler and more eflbetual schoediug 
of experience and reflection. What should we have thoi^t 
in England, in 1688, if the great States of Europe had commn- 
ed, aiid required us to show cause why we could live no longer 
under the dominion of pur legitimate Sovereign, and enjoined 
us to make out sudi a case of necessity as tluy should find com- 
plete and satis&ctory, before they would tolerate a measure so 
irregidar, and of such demgeroos example I Could any nation 
that pretended to independence submit to such an interterence ? 
Conid any government, or any combination of governments, 
pretended to justice or libmalitv, presume to attempt it ?■ — 
The question, however, comes exactly to this issue, — ^whetiier the 
reasons whi^ mititle a nation to make changes in its internal 
governmmit, must be reasons that are satisfactory to itself,— or to 
other countries ? ' Hiat there may be reasons' to justify such a 
change, probably wfll not be di^mted $ and all that is contend- 
ed for is, that the nation whidi. is to act upon them should be 
a&owed to jud^ of th«r vtalidify. No other tribunal can pos- 
hly be aware of thrir force, or attempt to make their practical 
application witiiout manifest usurpation. 

fim even if an independent ^ate could be subjected, m a. mat- 
ter lUce this, to tiw jPrisdictioa of the sueroUttdit^ goveitfments, 
and obliged to make out a colouraUe esse faefttte it was allowi^ 
to nake any such alterationi we conceive that FVance could have 
Bodifficuky in making out such a case, as must, npon e ve ry pKn - 
cipleof recqmxaty, be eondusiva and Satisfadliiiy^ iif sorar£t 
kast as this country is to judge of it We eoidd^ii P t**# ihdhiife 
the authority of the great Sim gknrions precedent Sflbfded' fa^ hue 
own history ;-^inde^ there islfo other cbnoeii^kxiahdsrid by 
whuhanyman among us’(XM|M'ev«r metend to estim^ the rca- 
aonaldaiea ‘snysbniUr hli^pt. Bat it would not be difiietilt, 
^th^Ctn>diow,4imt if thonthe any truth at all in the view which 
wnlmve^dKadygivsedf theihietosts mid sentiments of the French 
■o don ^ ttsd w conduct and disnMdtkMSt>f its-present rulem, 
Aanriii, rdatively to Frenth focniiga, as strong indneements to' 
dnjll^e person of the sover^pi m the one case, as in the o- 
tddmate motive for alj such changes, is the paar 
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sdentioiip conviction of . the pe<^Ie, that their lives, jNopertiei, 
or libwties will be in hazard, if it be not adopted. But there 
can be no%ort of doubt, we suppose^ that there are many imne 
individiuds now in France who sincerely entertain such -aiKKBe*- 
hennons from the continuance of the present system, than twe 
weip in England in the time of James II. To quiet sudi gene^ . 
ral or extensive appreltensions, and to prevent them from bredc* 
iiw out into perpetual and incurable disturbances, the prinmple 
ic^ereditary succession, which is itself only to be valued as goie- 
rally preventing such disturbances, may be lawfully sacrificed; 
and tM sacrifice will be cheap, if the end can be accomphsfaed, 
without absolutely d^arting from the principle altogether, but 
only deviating a little way from the lineal order of inheritance. 

This is tnity the bottom of the case; and the basis upon which 
our Revolution, as wdl as that of the Dutch provinces and the 
Swiss Cantons, and indeed every other, must ultimately be rest* 
cd. — But the parallel between our. case in 1688, and that of 
France at the present moment, may perhaps be pushed a little 
farther. The true cause of the expulsitm of James, was the dtf> 
ference of religion. He adhered to the old frutb of the country, 
while its babiu and institutions had been permanently moulded to 
one of later origin.; and instead ofgrieldingapart, at]east,of his 
own notions and prejudices, to those of his people, and bdng 
guided by the counsels of those who knew them and tbmr tem- 
per, he gave bimsdf up to the giudanoe of Priests and Jesuits 
and other zealots, who would admit of no oomproraise, and were 
substantial^ strangers to the character of the notion be was to 
govern. If we read Emigrants for JesmtSy this is nearly the 
picture of the present govenment of France. Twenty years of 
revolution have made the Court and the emigrants as modi a- 
lieos' to the hd)ita,andiedii^|^ France as it now i^ as tlie 
lapse of a century had estraiu^ Popeiy and its aecompaniments 
ftom die.babits of our pet^ in 1688; and we believe it will 
setuedy be doubted, that the political reformation of the former 
p<wiod is.at least as mneh vahied by Us disciples, as the religioes 
refonnatuKtnif the latter. w|us by its immediate supporters. 

fVom yrhst we haye- here -said, it may. perhaps be inferred, 
that we wishntdl events for tbe. deditonenieDt of the present 
King, and think that an fosurreetiaa finr that ot^t would be a 
laudable and proper measure. This,ho«revnr, is by no meansour 
minion. If the crown, indeed, coidd be bnw^t to theDukeof 
OcksBS, without a stri^le or an imairreefioQt we have no he- 
ritadon in saying, we. think Fteaoe wooU have a better 
chanea for freedom, mid for tranqniUUy, than- under, the 
present Monarch and bis apjmnnt heirs ; and we sbookl 901b 
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Mder it «< « very finrimate and happy cvwt* for her apd fer the 
world, if, either fay the Mtural course of moru^y^ or .ny uiy 
luntary arrauffemoitin the fiimily, that Pkiaee dKml^tHitr faieoa- 
abled to ascctid the throne, without competition or reshtaBceftoBi 
any quarter.. . Beyond this, however, our revoiatioaaiy apintfnmv 
oeraa noti-^and if a)l Frenchmen thoujcht as we do, they sioidil 
rather apply tbeuiselvei: to conciKatt' etich other, Mu}j|*adua% 
and patiently to ameliorate thdr constiution irndw their prawnt 
King, dian commit their country to the dreacHiil haaard of a 
new civil war, for an object which may be detiridde^ bat which 
th^ caniiOt be sure of attainioe. 

Ignorant as the opponents of ^ Court are of theeaMtmeawve 
of titeirown strcn^, or of that whidi . may be arrayed agahn^it^ 
it is quite impossible thattbqr can baveahy assnnmoeof'atpee^ 
or easy vietocy : — And with a peqtle so ooi^iiiatible^.i-^eMy so 
miscfaievonsly trained to militai^ halott and peineiides,.— so ill pro* 
provided wkn leaden iaciwl wttdomy-nand so ^ to be made the 
prey of atrodons fitetio«aies, or ambitioas gmerab, we eonfeaa 
t^ we see much mote danger, both to liberty and peace, from the 
issne of a hmg interna] contentioo, dian firom any aboseof whicb 
the present government is likely to be mnhy-HffuofMnfy watched, 
admonished, and resisted. XJtiefounmtioawciFirrepreacBtativego- 
vemmentarenowJatd, wet^dc, indeatnifitiUy inm fVeneb con* 
stUutiont and we have no Mea tktt the present Kinghaa any ito* 
sign to abrogate or defeat the ehjectaaf this mat institation. 
However much itauqr be dmaed nr penrerted, uenfbre, at this 
monieat,.it seems oertaia, tbatif eveiy.thingia aetsqpun caatdown 
by the abode of anotbor pt^lar iwsmiakm, the laoiiaMi^ wOi bo 
substantially Umitedb andaonlaiBooand«aUeaiidfnMOttg por* 
tIoBofpawervestedfBtbepeaple. We areaet even sane w&Mher 
the naooQ be fit at thia raomeBt fix^uMw eoaqdete Ifiicr^) aud 
whedier tbw would not, «a the wholes have a better ehaoee of 
ultimately obtaiaii^ a frot and happy eeoatiUdiens by Ibia pn>^ 
gressive and gradud extenaioB of the legUafiee poww^ thaB by 
starting at once into Bw fiuietiBO>ef patriaiewad^eifiMMb ’^^‘Ait 
aU events, we abodd prefer, ilaa ehaw to t|»yrihw ei q w i fe 
moA of an appeal to amnas and the baaaadaaf aB ciaaperaisd 
civil wan. We dMudd .enaeayaiir tip- ei^gbtaiii mid oonefiiate 
tha'hl||u», and, M iiccianq^t to eeatreBl and osaa intiafidate 
the Cmyt, if it prattled i»i««Maa»wwKBIibetal peihy f bat we 
shMliihot risk Mr«QtimliBaarMetmm«eii afi|^iter grawai Awe 
.dfipwadualmidiaftolwi^ opprayioiii ■iiBiid eartaht^aetfiw 
5:fW«n«!gtlMa ebaaea of ditaimg a Boaente whe wodd m 
- dcaAi lw,|pfla».aBttaUe in many regMqta to atNfMieiit eoadl* 
af 'Ae oeoiitry. « 
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“ Such our sentifnents of the course that France ought to 

K uraue in ihe present a^ritatinfr crisis of her affairs ; but we great- 
er fear thar they are not the sentiments of any considerable part 
of the people of that country : And it is with a view to tbeir 
acting upon their own opposite impressions, and actually plung« 
ing ^to domestic dissensions, that we have endeavoured to show 
that we will have neither right nor interest to interfere in that 
quarrel ; and are bound, upon every consideration of generosity 
and prudence, to let them settle their government in any way 
they please, or are able, — provided they do not endanger our 
peace or independence in the operation. 

the consequences of our yielding to our lamentable 
pasSKHiMbr war and interference, on our finances and internal 
prosperity, we shall say nothing in this place, as we expect to be 
able to annex a short separate article upon these important sub* 
jects ; and indeed, wc have left ourselves room to add but a word 
or two on the effects of such a mischievous system of policy on 
our lionour and influence, and the fortunes of Europe in ge« 
neral. 

In the first place, if it really require the whole united force 
of Europe to prevent the French iram dethroning their present 
King, it must be peetty plain that he has no considerable number 
of supporters in his own countr}^ and that the great mass of it 
is deculedly against him. If it be not so, there can scarcely be 
any necessity for our interference— *and if it be so, then that in- 
terference must of necessity appeay to the mass of the nation to 
be a monstrous outrage, injustice, and oppression, the existence, 
of which must exasperate them still more against the prince on 
whose account they are subjected to it. The natural effects 
of persecution are now pretty well known and admitted— to 
exalt and rivet ihe attachment of its victims to the objects for 
which it is inflicted— to turn mere reluctance or difference of 
opinion into ' furious hatred or ungovernable enthusiiism — to 
raise common men to the devotedness of mart3rrs, or the frenzy 
of . assassins— and to put all the strong feelings of revenge and 
honour in the way of easy reconciliation. There is bitterness 
enough in the ordinaiw case of a civil war ; but if the Allies, 
who are already generally hated in France A>r their humiliation of 
the naliotial power and vanity, are to take part in that war, this 
will m)t only throw the whole weight of- nationlal feeling into the 
opposite scale, but will infallibly give a character of acrimony and 
deadly hatred to tbe contest, of which the world has yet seen no 
example. But a war staged with such feelings, and against such 
a nation as France, can have no issue on which reason or hu* 
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inanity can bear to look without horror. Even sap]!i»osiK the alli- 
ed arms to be as completely successful as possible, it ia plain that 
France can never be permanently subdued, without nie absolute 
extermination of most of its inhabitants. Paris, and other great 
towns may, and probably would be, abandoned to pillage and con- 
flagration ; large provinces may be occupied and severed, by de- 
crees of Congress, from the rest of the country ; but a warlike 
and exAspetatcd population of forty millions cannot be absolutely 
destroyeo, or permanently kept un^er by mere force ; — ^and thesit 
'violent and deplorable measures, which can only become pos- 
sible in the end of the in(»st savage and murderous hostilities^ 
will merely sow the seeds of after revolts, insurrections, and mas- 
sacres,— till some new view of policy or private ambition dis*- 
unite the victorious Aities, and afford the vanquished an oppor- 
tunity of again asserting their independence, and wreaking their 
iievengr. 

In short, it appears to ns, that if we are to mingle in 
•the internal dissensions of France, and to take part in the hos- 
tilities to which they will but too probably give rise, we shall 
not only render the Prince whom we mean io support more uni- 
versally odious in that country, but in all likelihood involve the 
whole of Europe in the most rancorous and desolating hostili- 
ties for thirty years to come. In this point of view, it is of the 
utmost importance to recollect, that the great hazard to which 
civil liberty, national morality, and general prosperity, are now 
exposed all over the civilized world, arises from the prevalence 
of military habits, and the conversion of an undue proportion 
of the people into a professional soldiery. It is to this that we 
owe the last return of Bonaparte, and all the drsgustiijg scenes 
of perfidy and atrocity by which it was attended ; and it is to this 
ako that we must ascribe that neglect of literature and political 
philosophy — that contempt in short of civil arts and civil virtues, 
' the beginnings of which, .we conceive, have lately been but tpo vi- 
sible in other nations. Nothing indeed can be more certain, than 
that no country can be free, or rich, or moral, or refifled, whose 
leading occupation is that of war — and among whom the military 
order takes precedency over, and gives the tone to every othm'. 
Even if every other reason, therefore, did not concur to deter us 
from^ngaging in wars which do not concern us, and in which 
we must be equally ruined by failure as by success, this consider- 
ation, we conceive, ought to inspire us with redoublod cauuon i 
and determine us to abstain fit)m a scene not more painful than 
precarmus, and in which our very eflbrts must strike so deq»' at 
ihe heai:l ^ our prosperity. 
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Art. XIi\ An Answer to ihe Calumnious Misrepresentations of 
the Oparlerlff Review^ the British Critic^ and the Edinburgh 
Review. By Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart. London. 8vo« 
1815. 

our return from that ‘ retreat ^ on the banks of the Firth 

of Forth, * whither Sir Nathaniel pursued us, to our win- 
ter * hiding-place in one of the Wyiules* of this ancient capita]^ 
to which he, with his wonted sagacity, has tracked us, we found 
this Answer on our table. We have read it ; and if any of our 
riders have doubted either the guilt of Sir Nathaniel, or the 
moderation of the punishment inflicted on him, we im^O^ on 
such sceptics the perusal of this pamphlet, as a penance which 
will amply atone for their doubts, and efFectually remove them* 
We at first intended merely to give the title, and to request that 
our readers would peruse it, that they might see in every page 
new evidence of the justice of our former opinion. But as the^e 
happens to be no Court of Session on the day when we are writ- 
ing, we shall throw away an hour of an idle advocate’s time in 
pointing out that evidence to their notice. We shall not pre- 
sume to follow our author into the noble ecstasies in which, see- 
ing what ‘ ne’er cart be seen awake, ’ he exclaims, * Metninka 
* I behold them perched on the sacred mausoleum of David 
^ Hume, ’ :t: For our parts, it would require less boldness 

really to place ourselves in that position, than, like Sir Natha- 
niel, (whose courage in this respect is heroic), to brave the ridi- 
cttle of such a metaphor. 

F'rom the occasional contemplation indeed of the mausoleum 
of one of the greatest of historians whose industry may Some- 
times slumber in the collection of evidence, but whose acute- 
ness is never clouded in its discussion, and whose principal mo- 
ral error is, that he is perhaps too lenient and indulgent a judge 
of human conduct, it would be natural enough that we shi>uld 
learn additional disgust for those wretched scribblers whose 
vulgar credulity receives the malignity of a tale as a substitute 
for proof, and who, without even the bad excuse of partiality^ 
wage undistinguishing war against the good name of nil their 
illustrious countrymen and contemporaries. Sir N. speaks con- 
temptuously of our countryman John Knox. We, as usual dif- 
fisring from bim^ l!^l the most grateful reneration for one of the 
deliverers of Reason as well as Religion, to whose courage and 
Integrity we owe our present security against the Inquisition of 


^ Sir NathanieUs Answer, p. 52. t Ibitl. p. 60. 
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^Ferdintind Vll., and the butchers of the profestants # Lnnguc- 
iloc, and who, aihon/T many higher privilegci, eam<fi for us the 
right of freely chastising calumnious IflielTcrs, and publicly ex- 
posing historical ihiposlors. The setpiel of the l)eautirul passage 
of Sir N. which has occasioned some of these remarks, so 
rpuch abounds in metaphor and mythology, that cold and un- 
'learned Scotchmen hardly know how to deal with it. HoW 
"lightnings came to be blacky we do not know ; but we are dis- 
'posed to concur with our author, that, even in that unnsaal state, 
■‘they would not be * arrows, ^ — though, as wc netw saw the <jul- 
ier of * Teucer, ' we ought ]>crhaps to speak of its contents 
‘with more reserve. Wc admire, with profound hurnilit)^ |jjhe 
erudition which could afford so rare and exquisite a ({uotatfon 
as * Tehm imbcilc sine ktn ; ’ mid we subscrioe to the decision 
;of this great master of metaphor, that * Kumblings' ‘ never 
‘ can imHate Bolts. ’ 

Upon a review of the charges which we made against him, 

' wc find that to a considerable number of them, and these not 
the least important, he makes no answer. ITe stands mute on his 
arraignment, and must therefore receive judgment as a calumnia- 
tor. His imputatbn of cowardice against Lewis XVI. he docs 
not attempt to justify. His charges against Mr Fitt, Mr Fox, 
and Mr liurke, of bem^ ready to bring Lord North * to the 
block, ' — against I-rord KorlFi of having coalesced with Mr Fox, 
from desire of income, fear of persdnai danger (which the vir- 
tue and spirit of this writer calls * pmdence^ * Answer p. 45 ), — 
'against l^rd Thitrlow for having answered the King in a man- 
ner insolent if his. Majesty’s proposal was reasonable, and bar- 
barous if it was irrational, — against the King hhnself ibr dupli- 
' city to his ministers, and our charge against the writer for ex- 
cusing, if not approving that duplicity, wbk^ is too gross to be 
more than imag^ary — arc ollpasmovcr in profound and prudent 
silence by this pretended Answer. He observes the like silence 
where he was most of aM called upon to depart from it, respecting 
his accusation against the Princess Dowi^er of the Duke 

of Bedford, ancTthe Earl of Bute, of having received money from 
the Court of France for the conclurion of the treaty of Fontaine- 
bbau. — This tide rested origti^By upon die testimony of Mus- 
gravi^ a physician at Paris % and we took some pattis to demon- 
strate its absurdity, by u emminatioo of the natitre^ r^eption 
III Mtisgrave’s tecitsation. We were induced so, partly by 
knowledge ibat (principally, as we conc|dye, Yrom rumoura 
^^P^nating in that absurd narrative) reporU mdscdbhonou/^^ 
the British name bad been circulated on this subject in for 
feign eoualries. That the King’s mother^ the Prime Mhiktefft 
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‘and the ri^st opulent Nobleman in the kingdom hod sold thdr 
country 9-3khat the}’ had been guilty of the meanest and inc^ 
sordid treaCTiery,^is a fact widely if true, ought doubtless to be 
made known, that their names might be for ever branded accord- 
ing to the enormity of their guilt, — but of which the truth must 
be most deeply deplored by every lover of his country as a na- 
donaf disgrace, and which the man who publishes without prooj^ 
must himself be stigmatized as a false accuser, the guilt of whose 
groundless charge is exactly proportioned to the atrocity of the 
crime which he imputes to oiliers. We have animadverted in 
terms of just severity on this writer’s impudence in reviving this 
lotig exploded scandal ; and «ve did so with the more sternness^ 
because this boolc, which no man can quote in London without 
being laughed at, may hereafter be dragged out of the forgotten 
corner of an old library at Paris or Washington, to furnish 
pretended proof of English baseness and vcnalily. Sir Natha- 
niel, however, neither retracts the charge nor supports it. He. 
is therefore not only a slanderer, but an obstinate and incorrigi- 
ble slanderer, ‘ 1 leave, ’ says he, ‘ Dr Musgrave’s informa- 
^ tion to its intrinsic weight. ’ In other words, he neither as- 
sents to our arguments iior refutes them ; but having done all 
the mischief in his power, to the memory of individuals, and to. 
the character of the nation, by the revival of the story, he skulks 
from responsibility for its truth ,-T-neither avows nor abandons, 
it, but very cavalierly tells us, that he leaves it to its own intrin- 
sic weight I — He has unconsciously copied the picture of scandgl 
given by the satirist— 

. ^ Now comes the general scandal charge. 

What some invent the rest enlarge ^ 

Andf Madaip, if it be a lie. 

You have the tale as ^heap as I ! * 

But such subterfuges must not avail the malicious gossip either 
in print pr at the tea-table. The reviver and circulator of slan- 
d& are themselves slanderers — and, much more, if tlicy insinuate 
their belief of it, and indirectly lend theif authority to the tale — 
they labour with (however stupid) industry to collect all the 
circumstances which can render it plausible, and exhaust the 
beggarly resources of their iqgcnuity, to jgjve It a colour of pro- 
bability, That they dare not openly profess their faith in the 
story which they help to circulate, is a proof that they arp guilty 
a»f cowardice, not that they are iimocent of calumny. Nearly 
five wretched pages of the first edition ot tiie^ Memoirs are em- 
pli^ed in these cowardly and fraudulent artifices, for persuading 
the readers to believe what the writer dares not say that he hini*^ 
idf betivves.^ * enemies asserted,’ are saving words of no 
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teal importance) when ail that follows is manifestly omtrivcd to 
Mn credit for the representation. It is called * thinly satis* 
victory solution of the difficulty ’ of Lord Bute’s huving built 
an expensive house. It is urged that the Duke of Bedford ne* 
yer answered Junius ; and the egregious folly of this pretended 
argument ought not to screen its malice. Dr Musgrave’s^ ridi- 
culous accusation is propped by a mysterious allusion to coihniu- 
liicatibns made before by him to persons of rank at Paris, Ju- 
fiius abd Wilkes are produced as witnesses against Lord Bute ; 
and at last it is asserted * that Lard Butt^ at the ftUtance of half 
a century^ is bclifV* d to have rendered the treaty of Fof it nine-^ 
dlratt mbsci vient to kis prhate eniiJimmL ’ Believed— by whom ? 
If he means that it is believed by men of sense and honour^ let 
him produce his proofs. If he means by foolish and vulgar- 
minded mCD) his own book is a sufficient proof of his assertion , 
and will be quoted (if it ever is quoted) as a proof of the extent 
bf that crtduiity which spring from itnl)ocility»— and which is 
blended with the tincture of malice that never fails to colour 
die curioshy and vanity of the gossip. We arc disposed by cha- 
rity to leave him undisputed posse«;sion of Wilkes’s address to 
the electors of Aylesbury. It is absolutely his best historical au- 
ihority, 

' To all these serious charges he makes no defence. On an- 
other matter) nuhrr persoiiuily interesting to his 4>wn character, 
he is equally silent. On the 1st of December I78:!l) he tells us 
that he voted against Mr Fox’s India bitl, < conceiving it im- 
• proper longer to adhere to Lord Norths who seemed to have 
^ forsaken himself. ’ Now, some of out readers may know, tl^at 
a second bill for the internal regulation of India was then intro- 
duced by Mr Fox, of which many* of the provisions were after- 
wards adopted by Mr Bn ; and that in this second bill there 
was a clause, directing a rigorous inquiry into those real or pre- 
tended debts of Indian pritices to British subjects) which have 
been since immortaliz«i by the eloquence of Mr Burke. l%e 
world believed that the^air or fi^udulent creditors Nabob 
of the Carnatic, bad employed die money of that degraded chief 
sending six members to the House of Commons ^ and we had 
heard, that Sir Kadianid Wraxdl, in a judicial examination, 
hadfirett^ intelligibly assigned the interest of these creditors as 
motive of hU vote against the India bill. We intimated our 
'iborlosity on this point to Sir Nathaniel in the bsl Review. But 
is silent as the grave. Indeed, be is very delicate about bis 
private eoilcems, though unsparingly coarse about those of 
<»&^rs>'and most hoiiouramy ke€p;» his own aedreta^-being the 
^ bdl; oiidi» whiob he can tH^ctainly knowj; and has an undoubicit 
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'jright to ^1. We lament his silence the more on this subject^ 
because have given us not only a sheet out of 3enfield’s 

Ledger, b»t a chapter from the Memoirs of Ossiam If he had 
Itiven us this information, we might have peru$^ed with jesa wpn* 
der, though not with less inriignaiion, the audacious passage ia 
which he ventures to say, that Mr Fox's Commissioners for In* 
idmn*aifairs, among whom were Ix)rd Fitzwilliam, the late Lord 
Dartmouth, die late Lord OiiiUlford, and the late Lord Mintc^ 
were to throw India into the ^ rapacious bands' of persons 
whose character excited general alarm. 

We hurry over small matters. Me said that Louis XI. * had 
^ covered himself with glory. ' This we thought the height of 
ridicule* till Sir N. employed two pages of what he calls his An* 
swer to prove it, — which we think more ridiculous still. He re* 
peats that he oahj said that the King of Portugal had a skin as 
dark as a Moor, and a face carbuncled by hard drinking ; and 
this, it seems, we had no right to call a description of * a drunken 

* old Moor.' He mode^^tly admits, that Thiebault knew the 
Court of Berlin better than bim4»elf, but thinks it of no conse* 
quence w hich of the tw'o accounts of the disniibsal of Prince Fer- 
dinand was correct ; though the truth be, that, according to the 
autlieiitic information of Thiebault, ti)cre was no dismissal Let 
it not be said that the numerous, or rather numberless examples 
of small inadvertencies and inaccuracies^, separately cemsidered 
perhaps minute, are not very iir subjects of criticism in such a 
performance as the present. There is no accuracy without mi* 
xvuteness. Such multiplied instances amount to a proof of that 
lyibitual laxity and disr^ard to exactness which is scarcely com- 
patible with scrupulous veracity, and which is utterly fatal to the 
credit of a collector of anecdotes from tradition and recollection. 

But to proceed to biglier matter. — We charged this writer 
with a paragraph foil of ba«e and malicious insinuation against 
Mr Fox, on the subject of the riots of 1780. Lurking among 
these insinuations, we fortunately detected one tangible and pal- 
pable charge, which it was easy shortly to contradict and unan- 
swerably to confute^ * l^r Fox, ' says be, * took no active part 

* in the suppression of the disturbances, ' Having quoted this 
rash assertion, intended as a vehicle for the basest insinuation, 
we proceed to relate an anecdote, whidi proved * that Mr Paxdiii 
/ takg an active part m the mppressim these disturbances ; 
that he had taken a mord active part in their suppression than 
any other equally eminent person, whose conduct on that occa- 
sion was kn >wn to us. Sir Nathaniel might have acknowledged 
his own rni«K(ake \ or he might, if he durst, have attempted to 

that ^atcpient. He, as usual, does neither; but viery 
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earnlserly treats this decisive proof of tlie direct falsehood of hia 
town assertion regarding a niattcr of great importa^, as if it 
were immaterial to the discussion. ‘ The question * be says, 
‘ whether Mr Fox refused to lend any personal support to Cio- 

• vemment, when pressed in the House of C>>minons to coope- 

• rate for the extrication of the capita), though Burke loudjy ex- 
^ pressed his wish for unanimity ? ' Now, though this be not 
^he question respecting the persona) activity of Mr Fox, in sup- 
pressing the riots, (which is in a separate proposition denied 
by this writer), yet it is, we own, a question of great, per- 
baps of decisive importance, to the )ittle remains of credit 
which may ding to tliis book. Sir Nathaniel has now twice 
made an assertion, tlint a demand for cooperation was pub- 
licly made in the House of Commons, — to which Mr Burke ac- 
ceded, and which Mr Fox refused. Where are the proofs of 
this twice- stated fact ? Tliey are not given in the Book or in tlie 
Answer. They are not to be found in the Printed Debates — 
Tier in the Annual ^Register of 1780, which (from the auspices 
under which it was supposed to he written) may be considered 
as pecirliariy respectable authority on this point, nor the (New) 
Parliamentary History, which is collected from the best accounts 
with commendable diligence. No one work, in short, but Sir 
Nathaniel’s, shows any trace of difference between Mr Burke 
and Mr Fox, in conduct, language, or opinion, respecting 
the riots of 1780. The Annual Register quotes the words, 
though not the name of Mr Burke, in which he deplored 
the state of a ParHament, where freedom of debate vras guard- 
ed by a bayonetted soldiery against a bludgeoned mob. lie 
called ^ the militai^ power the bane of liberty. ' H^ is said, 
in the Parliamentary History, .to have * dealt his^ censure 

• with vehemence against' Government ; ’ and he was in ge- 

neral so little fearing of invective, that the reprfaentatton may 
be very easily believed. The same tisefol punliCation inforins 
ns, that Mr Fox, after having concurred with Mr Burke in 
censure against the ministers, ^ feprobaied^ in term a§ •mrth as 
ihose Mr Iktrke^ the^pmmaiers ijf’ Hots . ' It must be re- 
xnesubered, that this was on the 8th of .Tune, while the riots 
ieete raging in thcir utmost ittry^ it is difficult indeed to dia- 
cx>ver how tb^ Could have On the 2d of Jane they 

both A>ted with a vast tni^rity# igamst the disgiwcefui pmpossi 
no discuss the intolerant peiitfon whm the nibble were in the 
lobby- On the dth they voted with the whole HoCse for the 
3kiiM>kitions condemnatory of the riots. No; mettsure was then, 
wr at any other time, proposed respecting the from which 
oitiier td liusoi dissemed. They appear, on the to have 
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bolii sp<^n the same languai^e with their friends — with Sir 
George Swillc, who, coming from the mins of his own house^ 

• blamed me rioters and ministers alike> ' and, with Mr Dun- 
ning, who ‘ expressed nearly z/te same senttmenfs as Mr Ihetke ctnd 

* Mr Fox^ condemning the ministry, the military, and the mob,^ 

—It is not to our present purpose to inquire, whether the oppo^ 
sition of that period wesre justified in this langu^e. What vrt 
now call for, is some proof that Mr Burke and Mr Fox differed. 
On the 20tli of June, Mr Fox made his noble speech against 
intolerance, of which some shreds only arc preserved. In that 
debate, the perfect agreement of all the great men on both sides 
of the House, in support of religious liberty, was observed as a 
singularity honourable to the age. In his speech in support 
of mr T. Grenville’s amendment, on the fst November 1780, 
a speech of more than usual vehemence, he expressly commend- 
ed the employment of the military to suppress the riots ; and 
no trace of any contrary opinion is to be found in Ins speech 
in March 1781, on Mr Sheridan’s motion respecting the police 
of Westminster. This statement is made with a view that Sir 
Nathaniel may perceive the necessity of justifying his repeated 
accusation, by telling us ^xko press^ Mr Fox in the House of 
Commons to cooperate for the extrication of the capita ], — xxhen 
the call was made , — -what the measure was in which he was de- 
sired to cooperate, — and, finally, — what vrere the terms of Mr 
Fox’s refusal, or those in which Mr Burke loudly expressed his 
wish for unanimity. With his Idbse notions ol^ historical evi- 
dence, it may be necessary to apprize him, that impartial men, 
ip so grave a ca^, will require die testimony of some respectable 
witness, in the strictest sense contemporary, able to giv'e a de- 
tailed account of the language . used in the debates of June 1780, 
which account must be perfectly consistent with the known course 
of the parliamentary proceedings. It would be needless to warn 
any other man, that a loose note, in a single anonymous report; 
or a passage in a writer who wrote twenty years after the time, 
without quoting an original witness (if such should be found), 
will not acquit him from lightly adopting and wantonly propa- 
gating a caiamn}^ * ' 

We quoted him as saying, that Mr Fox’s * claims on office 
^ were unsustained by moral qualities ; ’ and we thought this as- 
oertiem the most shameless lib^ on the age and nation that ^had 
appeared in our time. He tries to excuse himself, by reprint- 
ing the whole of that * hubble-bubble of words, ’ with which we 
did not choose to encumber our pages. They prove the libel. 
In the whole of the confused heap miscalled a sentence, three- 
qualities of a moral nature are indeed ascribed' to Mr Fox,-Kr 
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energy, firmness, apd amenity. Without the first, i^an can«» 
not perform the highest acts of virtue; wi^hogt they^ond, he 
cannot discharge any arduous duties ; and the third, though a 
moral quality of an inferior nature, derives some value from it# 
power of adding a grace to kitidncss, and a softness to the |ia* 
jturaliy scayce virtues of sincerity aiicl probity. Bpt tliese quai< 
lities arq, by experienC'e, so well known to be capable of exist* 
ing in a separate state from those hii;b virtue's, of which, when 
they have any moral value, they are either the ar|noi|r or the 
ornament, that when, in combination with mere talents and at- 
piinments, they are said to be * unsustained by moral qualities, ' 
they are in truth a description of a b(dd adventurer, i^nd of M 
agreeable, or, at bestt ftniinble proili^ate. 

Because Johnson, wliost name Sir Nathaniel (either from his 
own lettered accuracy, or because he has heard it most often 
pronounced by Oissian and bis heroes) changes into our Scotch 
name of Juhn^tun^ alludes, in a moral satire, to the perfectly 
certain and long iioiorious facts, of the decay of Swift and 
Marlborough, as examples of the melancholy fate of the greatest 
men, this writer thinks it consistent with ^ tUltcucy / ’ to publish, 
ior the first time, before the sensibility of relations i^nd friends 
can have been quite composed, in the most d(»gmaticai manner^ 
the result ot his very transient observation of General 
trick’s indisposition, with the most coarse and vulgar language 
respecting the original cause of supposed infirmities which in 
fact never existed, and about which be himself now admits that 
* he might have erred. * He now thinks himself further at li- 
berty to publish a conversation which occurred on this subject fit 
the house of a nobleman who was General Fitzpatrick's, friend; — 
a conversation doubly confidential — becau'^e it not otlly passed 
in the intercourse of private society, but because it turned upon 
BO delicate a point as the infirmities of a friend soon after der 
ceased, and oi which the recent and unauthorised publication 
is a flagrant breach of the laws of social trust, which tluxte who 
exfjo^e themselves to such ap outrage a second time, « from the 
aaine oifender, can ha^iy be said not to deserve. 

He has however infringed the rules of courtesy and faith to no 
purpose; for the cmyersailon which he ventures to publish, relates 
only to the depression an^l languor of long illpcs^ (which he in 
bis ourn jargon cidls * the decliiif of Jfdflteptual tire ^ ') and^eoohji 
Jiavie no allusion to any debility of that masculine understanding, 
which, among the intimate friends of General Fitzpatrick, was 
bought still more bis distinction than his wtt,^— ^nd wbicii never 
wiu more calmly and firmly displayed than on his deaihbeit. 

which the writer hurries to UKUisiy iby 
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praved ai^ envious curiosity of the vulgar, by a peep into the 
4ying climber of a man of genius, belbre the tears of his iricruls 
are dried i^, is one of the disgraceful peculiarities of this book, 
litnd one of the causes of the poor and dishonourable success of 
which the author has the folly to boast. If there be any likeness 
to the case of Swift — it is not to Johnson, when he makes an allu* 
sion lo the great Wit, that the writer must be compared, but ra- 
ther to those treacherous and sordid servants who ai'e said (it 
is to be hoped falsely) to have exposed their master’s infirmities 
for gain. It is no sort of wonder, however, that with such al- 
lurements his sale should have rivalled that of the Juc/ien/ Club or 
tlie Crimes of Cabinets — 

* As equal were our souls, so equal were our fates. * 

Indeed, those who are content to endure the permanent cha- 
racter of such writers, may always be sure of a similar sale. 

On the subject of De Witt, we offered him the Defence of 
Folly, and he has at last provided no better for himself. In the 
first edition, he said, * Van Berkei merited the fate of the two 
I)e Witts, ’ These words clearly implied, that the fate of 
the De Witts was merited. This was the only meaning of which 
they were capable, from the mouth of a man of sense. But we 
allowed, that in his mouth they might be harmless nonsense. 
He is in a great passion with us for not wading through the 
wiiole of his seconci edition, to ascertain that he bad changed 
the words. And now, after reading his altered text, we find 
that he is in no belter condition than before. For, m the first 
(.dace, the necessity of the alteration proves, that his original 
^*ords had the aense which was ascrib^ to them ; and, in the 
aecond placp, the alteration is so blunderingly made, as not to 
escape from a dilemma a$ distressing as that to which the origi- 
nal words were liable. The new words are, * Von Berkei merit- 
eil the fate which unjust!^ btjd the two De Witts. ’ What was 
that fate two Witts, not only without guilt, Lu^ 

without. judges, without proof, and without trial, were barbar- 
4>ady to|;n in pieces by a lawless rabble. This, according to the 
most obvious import of words, is the fate which he now thinks 
that ^ Van Berkei merited. ’ It appears to be his sage determi- 
nation, tliat the whole question depended upon the guilt and in- 
nocence of the parties, and th^ a guilty man can, ia. propriety 
p{ sgeechy be said to de^efve to be crumly murdered by the po- 
pulace. His only retreat is into nonsense. That asylum is stii^ 
open to him. It is an inverted benefit of clergy which we ad- 
vise him not to disdain. If he does not chuse to be considered 
^ a partisan of the criminal jurisdiction of the mob, he 
trani:»l4e hk new sentence into the following words. * Vop 
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• kcl, who WAS guilty, rfcyservcd to Ik? legally punWi^ for hi# 

* crime, or, in other w’ords, to .nuHtT the fate of wfe two De 
^ Witts, who, being innocent, were illegally murdeivd a sa- 
‘ vage rabble. ’ But we are really weary of pursuing him, — and 
cannot continue the chase much longer. One fact, very trifling 
in itself, is a remarkable instance of his confidence, that the 
readers of the Answer lind not read the liook. He is mif^tily 
angry at us tor representing him to liave said that George iL 
told the death of his son to his mistress as a piece good news* 
By way of assuaging his anger, w'c insert the following extracts 
from his narrative, omitted out of lenity in our last. * Tlie 
^ King, though lie never went to visit his son during the whole 
‘ progress of his illness, sent constantly to make inquiries, and 

* received accounts every two hours of his condition. But he 

* was so far from desiring^ Frederic's recfjvety^ thut^ on the con* 

• trartf^ he considered such an events if it should take placc^ as an 
^ object of THK UTMOST nKGiiET. He did not even conceal his 

• sentiments on this point ; for I knOw, from good authority, 

^ that the Kitig being one day engaged with the Countess of 
^ Yarmouti), when the page entererl, announcing that the Prince 
< was better — There mm^ said his Majesty^ 1 told i^ou that he 
^ would not die!' After thus painting George 11 • as having 
displayed for several months an uninterrupted anxiety and un* 
abated impatience for bis son’s death — as having clothed this 
unnatural passion in llie disguise of messages of parentid solici- 
tude about that son’s health-^s having even expressed bis vexa- 
tion at a fake alarm of the Prince’s recovery, we must leave it 
to every reader of common sense to decide, whether, after such 
preliminaries, the narrative does not evidently imply, that when 
George II. said to Lady Yarmouth, in Sir Natnaniell mispelt 
German, ^ Fritz * is dode^ ’ be did not gi ve it as a piece of good 
news. It is no business of ours to inauire whether the fact be 
true. He seems to give the whole, though he gives expressly 
only the last part, upon the authority of Lord Sackville, whose 
communications of this sort hf has published, we suppose, 
gratitude to the family of Dorset. 

In the case of Lord Lansdowne, be tells us, * that, contrary 
to his usual practice, ’ he has * used the greatest caution. ’ Now, 
for our parts, we iee nothing but his usual system j— ^me cau-^ 
tioD aAout his own responsibility— none about the cbaracC#r of 
other men. He nowhere that Lord L. was guil^ of per^ 

beautiful specimens of the German oilhoglaphy, #luch our 
learned at the courts of the North, and both repeated 

iiHe sedond edition. 
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sonal coqruption : but five pages of insinuation are employed 
to conveywat opinion into the mind of unwary readers. Me 
fancies that, without slandering, he may teach others to slander. 
But in this case we are first told by our author, that a mini- 
ster • of conscious integrity^ was, in J783, under no necessity 

* of .resigning ; then that I^ord Shelburne did resign from 
‘ motives ’ which always appeared * mijsterious ; ’ — afterwards^ 
that * rumours, v:ihich sunk deep in the jmblic viind^ rnnamed 

* contradicted: — that he had availed himself of his ofiicial station 
^ to make profitable speculations in the funds ; ^ — that bis ene- 
mies even named the agents and the sums ; — and that other facts 
strongly corroborating these Reports *were mmtioned^ such as 
the discharge of mortgages on Irish estates ; — and lhat the alter- 
ation of Mr Pitt's conduct towards Lord S. made ‘ a still great* 

* cr impression ; * and * that if these reports originated only in 

* political hostility, it must be admitted that Lord Shelburne 

* was most xniforhmatr,* After all this industry in collecting 
all the cirrunistances which could, in bis opinion, countenance 
the talc, he has the uncommon tolly to suppose that a few epi- 
thets of formal caution, and his not distinctly avowing his own 
belief, will screen him from the contempt due to a calumniator. 
His logic is on a level with his morals. Because Mr Burke and 
Mr Lee perhaps abased the liberty of debate in 1782, in gene- 
ral invective against Lord Shelburne, this writer thinks himself 
at liberty to impute to him, without proof, a particular crime of 
the basest character. They, in all the intemperance of invective 
which the heat of debate may excuse, abstained from any allusion 
to a specific accusation. The natural inference is, that even in 
that heated and disturbed state of mind, ;they disbelieved all 
such accusations. And, upon this authority, Sir N., thirty years 
afterwards, in a work of pretended history, thinks himself jus- 
tified in fainting away the honour of Lord Slielburne. Unless 
he is to indulge this license too, he thinks it time * to have done 
< with historical research;’ and he. advises Tkaiia^ whom he 
iMtns to think tlie muse of history, to tear her little books in 
pieces ! 

We see in the above passd{*e, that be lays great stress on the 
circumstance of a rumour being uncontraaicied ; and tlie pos- 
sibility that there may exist men capable of adopting this canon 
of historical belief, as at least a sufficient reason for contradict- 
ing his talcs. If this Tule were adopted in sucli a country as 
England, the consequence would be, lhat all men who are emi- 
nent, and therefore obnoxious, must either pass fbr the black^t 
criminals in after times, or employ their whole lives in the vin- 
dication of their character. The necessity of the case has estas- 
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blishe-d vbe opposite practice of trusting to their lires^r finally 
confuting common calumny^ and of never answering^ny charge 
unless of a grave nature, from a creditable accus^« and on a 
fit occasion. By the author’s maxim it would happen, that 
those stories which are the most despised for notice in this ge- 
neration, will be most entitled to credit with the next. ^ It ia 
thus that in lending this sort of sanction to the calumnious tales 
of others, he labours by anticipation to steal for his own, out 
of the contempt of this age, some degree of acceptance with 
posterity. 

This new rule he attempts particularly to apply to Russia^ 
and he is of opinion, that we are bound to believe all that Ca- 
tharine or Paul have not contradicted in the narratives of Cas- 
tera or Masson. This would be rather too hard a condition of 
reigning.' He employs a whole page (Answer, p« 52.) in illus- 
tration of this ridiculous maxim. He has stupidly misunden- 
irtood the object of our enumeration of the murders which 
conceived him still to impute to Catharine in his Second Edi- 
tion. The two last of these, murders we did bkme him for 
imputing to her, without proof, and against probability \ and, 
as the general tendency of his narrative is to fix tliese twi» mur- 
ders upon her, we pay no sort of regard to those paltry precau- 
tions and reservations by which, in this, as in other cases, be 
endeavours to gam the object of the accusation without incur- 
ring its responsibility. He tells us that the death of the Grand 
Dutchess was bilteved to have been caused by Catharine — * that 

* he had it from the Princes of Hesse ; and that its probability 

* was stronpjty augmented ^ ' &c. &c. &c. In the case of the mur- 
der of the Princess of Wirtembergh, his impudence really ad- 
mirable. He himself bad said, * that it was generally believed she 
« was killed by poison ; that it was asked whether the Empress 

* had caused the poison to be administered, and whether her hus<- 
^ band was a party to the crime* * He farther tells us, tlrat as 
soon as the King of Wirtembergh was acquitted, * * U 


* These facts he gives us to understand that he had from a pri- 
vate agent of the Court of Wirtembergh, * whom he personally 
Icnew, and who possessed talent, spirit, zeal and activity.’ Count 
Woi|»rzow offered, as we read in the newspapers, to desist from the 
prosecution against our author, if the latter would name chub agent, 
it was natoral that he should have had a pretty lively recollection 
frf the name of his informant, on so monstrous a tale, an4 of a man 
vdiom he had so much praised, and so minutely described*. , But, in 
answer to Count Woronzow, this writer is said to have^declared that 
he Jbrgqt ike gentleman's name I After such an smsem# it w cd:ta?iw 
ly a waste of time to discuss the value or^rrAcs^mony; 

/ sw 
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• cmr^e^ t!atharine cttdd ahne be accused of having produced 
^ it * He\lis us» that an anonj^mous gentleman, virho had exa^ 
mined all the papers, gave it as his opinion that Catharine a- 
lone caused her to be poisoned ; — ‘ unless ' — (by an insignificant 
chance, worthy of being casually thn)Wn in, as a possible except 
tioii) j her decease resulted from natural causes! ' On the same 
authority he tells us, * that the Duke of Brunswick acquiesced 

• in the calamity (/. e. the death of his daughter) only because 
‘ he could not call the Empiess to account ! ' And, after all this 
repetition of his usual game of insinuation, he is, forsooth, in- 
dignant at being supposed to have imputed this murder to Ca- 
tharine* We were far from blaming him for having, in cora- 
ni(*n with Europe, attributed to that Princess a participation 
in the nturders of her husband, of Ivan, and of the supposed 
Princess Tarrakanoftl We inchidt'd these in the enunieratioot 
to ftoint out the discriminating dignity of mind with which he 
confines his recantations to those cases where the objects of his 
abuse are living and present, and disposed, as well as able, to 
make him answer for his deeds. 


Sir N. is very angry with one of our contemporaries for say- 
ing that the book tiHs no more than the Annual Register, 
though the auiluir ‘ attended the House of Commons regularly. ’ 
But the attendance was to little purpose; for, in a parliamen- 
tary anecdote already told by the Annual Register, he leaves out 
the only circumstance which made it worth telling. In the re- 
markable contest for preaudience which occurred between Lord 
North and Lord Surry, on the 20th March 1782, he tells us, 
^•that in consequence of the Ministers eagerness and some 

* hints of the importance of his comniunicatioti,' * the Members 

* opposite allowed him the precedence. ’ But the truth, partly 
published in the Annual Register, is, that Mr Fox moveo, 

* that Lord Surry be now beard ; ’ and (hat Lord North, with 
his usual address, observed, that there w^as now a motion be- 


fore the House, on which he had a right to be heard ; and by 
diat quick retort, turned Mr Fox’s Parliamentary tactics 
gainst himself. The question likely in some measure to depend 
bn this point of form, was, whether Ministers should appear 
voluntarily to have resigned, or to have been driven out by thei 
success of Lord Siiny’s motion. 

Hs cannot quote the words of a great speaker without vulgar^ 
izing them. He makes Mr Pitt say, * 1 shall wait till the Aga- 

* memnon of’ the prci^ent day has finished his consultation with 

• the Nestor the Treasury Bench , ' No man who ever heard 
Mr Pitt, can doubt that the phrases printed in Italics, are in- 
lerpolations produced by the impure taste of the reporter.-^ 
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There is a flippant vulpnrity in these phrases ; thex .^ave the 
smartness of an under- br(.<(l writer of paragraphs, ai^^y lower 
and discnnoble the style of Mr Pitt. The wit of .Shlrklon ^uld 
be extinmiUhed by the recital of this jest-killer { and th^inoBt 
di^ifleu sentence of Pitt cannot emerge from the jnire of his 
recollection, without some stains of vnjgarity. 

Bat, says he, is not a single anecdote to, be believed ?--.ndt evRi 
those anecdotes for which he (|ut)tes living witnesses ? We Aeit^ 

. w’ent so far. \ye only said, * that not a single anecdote could be 
* believed on his testimony.’ A\'c did not'i^ert that his tests- 
mony was an absolute demonstnition of the falsehood of what 
he attested. AVe did not say that we could not bdievc much of 
what he says, in spite of his saying it. AVe only said, that we 
thought it Mfest to lielievc nothing, merely because heai^ it.>- 
. And in this he evidently concurs ; for he in this very pl«ii»e e- 
numerates the lew trustworthy passages of his book — which arc 
tdl attested by other witnesses, and may therefore undoubtedly be 
ibelieved, notwithstanding the negative power of his tesumony. 

Instead of being at all abashed, he chuckles with manifest 
•light and triumph over the charges of indecency and jtnpuri^. 
-m finds himself most unexpectedly in Uic oodtpiBny ^ »m 

iSwift, of Boccacio and Brantome ; anfl breams he has 
caught some sj^ks of their talents, beew^ he has copied their 
worst faults. He is proud of finding 

‘ All that disgraced his betters met in him, ’ ; 

’ But dull obscenity, and nastiness without drollery,, are unie- 
deemed sins, Tb« e55*ite only unmixed disgust. A few riien 
of talent, in former times, either yteiding to the gay impnlsg^ef 
. youth, or not exempted firom the grosaiess of their aw by the 
superiority of their genius, have debased ihe^'r wit by^gar in- 
decency. They who lielieve that the present age is not more 
Justly intolerant of such coarseness, are.extremely- ignorant of its 
character ; and the fortune of this bonk may serve to ordeceive 
them. Its publication was an experiment, how for etdomny, aqd 
-pruriency and filtli, without any redeeming merit or' cpmnm- 
sating Ulent, mi^t still find readers, even in tlie coitntiy.4ilf^ 
general taste was most improved. It was.n test bk, as- 
certain tlie quantity of grow dqrravity left in this oountixlQ^ 
the orogress of morality and rclincmcnt. The result is, 49 n:^e 
• whetet satisfacloiy. In^most any former pcihx], ijt .files’s 
. would have polM more tean fno thousand. Slander, *«ug^ and 
^.^eaotaaaa’ as it is, has yet two good qualiti^, one of whidi in 
degree compensates for Us malignity, and the otfa^^^very 
mitigates it. It is usually lively, and it 4s almost fiwitya 
•%niitieDt. Qur author has.done bis utmost t^'^rive it ttf Us 
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, to make rf permanent. ♦ ' 

We hope nbt -igaiii to be oblij^ed to notice this writenr— B&tVp 
think' otirsetves bonnld to watch him. — For the present '^re'shaO 
^AnMitde with an Epigram on his book, asetibed to a*yOdW 
a^mtnan of Oxford, which efeserves to be inserted in cdE 
SpPfts, fer Its happy mixture of drollery and poi^nanev ; and 
^J^ch maki^i^e regret that there is not an equally ponable 
]^d effcctmff ^tidote against the venom of more formidable 
i^pfiles. 

Men, Measures, Seasons, Scenes, and Facts all 
Misquoting Mistating, 

Misplacing, Mii^dating, 

r " “ Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall ! 


Aw- XHL Refiections oti the Financial Sj/s(em of Great Bri- 
tain^ partiaUarly on the Sinking Fund, jSy \\VtT£B 
, Boyi), .Esq. Svo. pp« London. Hatchard. lSi5. 

i?’ . 

T ilt: difference between a p>udent' and an imprudent man in 
management of hh concerns, this. The former calcu* 
la^ the cost of a thing beibi;c.he determines upon buying it; 
thf latter begins with laying iXi and^ never tliinks of the price 

S H^as to pny it, a Tong titne,' . perhaps, after the article k 
. The gu(id.j:^'6pie of ipoubtrjr lu^ Tery much in 
(pf the imprudent in M that regards the 
conduct, of tlieii' aim .ifiorp/ie^teciBlly their wars. When 
they a?c at;peacc. ,^d in ptenty, thi^ begin to stare abroad on 
(^er^ side, to ^iiul>pat aoine cause .of quarrel ; and they never 
^ to' spewed. . If they ibavb no subject of dispute themselves, 
tnj^’J^npw a4nend.who..‘li^;imd tlmt is just as good ; or if their 
no.qaarrd||M' tilwf tnie which he ought to pick, 
be^^pn 'to^ then, if there oe a squab- 

;oh itoV vhier^ VKt'.xDirtter between whom, or about 
tira4|i. ,^^ey .f>{>etoily Qoijfib^ iriends with one of the 

in oriKr to be .admitted ^to a share of the sport. To 
Jllpajt to»t tlmy had better , he, qidet-Hthat they are as welf 'oflF 
€ifnv[bbr'^d it ia fime enough to fight when they 


S^.bdp^i'nwquld araiie little knowle^ of tbeii; disposi- 
«ocj^ld'it.be Afa^utiiues averyseJe experiment. E- 
bCt any att^pt fo make them consider the 
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* fy ; ’ to talk of cost) is * stingy. ’-^The natun is 
can its vast resources be better employed than in curbing her 
rivals, and eirtending her power aud her renowni— So to ww 
we go, with all our lorccs. After a few years of failure, or it 
inav be of success, (for to the present question it makes migh^ 
little difference}, the rich nation begins to feel [nnched, and the, 
vast resources are no longer found to be inexhaustible. Great 
lamentations are everywhere heard over the costs of this rmnoua 
cmitest ; and all agree in wishing it could be terminated with 
honour and safety. This, however, is not so easy ka it was to 
begin it ; and accordingly, some years more are qfKsnt in what 
the vulgar phrase calls ‘ throwing good money after bad } *— ond 
at len^ peace comes, to the satisfaction ot ev^ry one. The 
burthens of the country are now in reality veiy great, and the 
restoration of its prosperity demands many years of tranquillity. 
It is, strictly speaking, fiu* from being * rich ; ' its resource are 
no longer * vast $ ’-^ut there is much virtue in established 
usages as to names ; and it has become the fixed custom to 
call the resources of England inexhaustible. A fow nimitbs 
of peace makes ns aH impatient again; and again we get into 
a war, without reflecting one instant upon the sums it must cost, 
or reduming up the mMus we have left us to pay them. The 
same round of fiulure and success is run as before; and we are 
left complaining bitterfy of the expenses brought iqxiu us by 
measures which, no human being could ever doubt, were pei> 
fe(^ certain to cost enmwious sums. 

Inis is the point at wbidb wc are now arrived. Far neufy 
three and twenty years, excepting two short intervals of a year 
each, wc have tiMn fighting to oar heart’s content all over the 
world : ud, latterly, upon the largCNt scale, and w^ success 
unexampled. To expect so much gratifimuitm fyt Bothiii^; so 
many fine speeches, flourishing despatch^ beantifol proces- 
sions, iHntninations, and dinners, impressive odes, oei^aper 
paragraphs, and firings oT guns—^ for nothing ; wosM 
seasonable in the extremer Besides, we have savai^EwKq^t 
■ad that mast cost money. Moreover, we have been at wag 
with our best customers the Amerioms ; and that must 
have t^en and k^ lOoitOT odt of our pockets; Neveitbdksiv 
as the foBy of not estimating diq price before you buy e 
kneihing, cmnpsred with, that of refusing to look at tboiw 
when it comes k), for foar of the sum tot^ we mey .at w«|^ 
now that the time is appraeefainf tor settfiag aooeuata, cam a 
l^bmce over this long reexoning. Perfaapsrit mqt lfeed,t^ moat 
iwnerons amongst os.to be somewhat more r^gprdly die next 
ame diey are aiJted to pot Arir bands to then: ,pedtata> . 

The cost of the war consists peni^pally oC the suBcmhcd 
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sinee its commenement to defray its current expenses; the sums 
raised to pay the yearly expenses of the debt contracted when 
those first mentioned sums were insufficient ; and the amount of 
that debt which still remains unpaid, or, which is the same things 
the sums which must still be raised in order to extinguish it* 
]..To estimate the first head with any thing approaching 
to accuracy, would be hardly Y)ossible ; because, oeside the ex- 
traordinary or war taxes, it consists of the growing surplus of 
other taxes, which, but for the war, might have been diminish* 
ed or entirely repealed. But if we omit these entirely, and on- 
ly consider the war taxes, and confine ourselves to the period 
during which, from the enormous amount of the debt, and the 
approaching failure of public credit, it became necessary to at* 
tempt raising a considerable proportion of the supplies within 
the year, we shall obtain a sum, however enormous, yet much 
within the truth. The war taxes amount now to above 25 mil- 
lions, exclusive of the portions transferred to the consolidated 
fund, and appropriated to the debt* Ten years Property, or 
rather Income-tax, at 10 per cent., has been paid, making at 
the least 120 millions, beside what was paid at 5 and at 6^ oe* 
fore 1806. Indeed, we have the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
admission in 1813, that, before that time, above 200 millions 
of war taxes had l^n paid this war. Since he said so, 70 more 
have been paid ; so that 270 millions have been thus raised, ex- 
clusive of aH that were levied last war* 

2* If we reckon up the sums yearly paid for the interest and 
other chai^ges of the several loans, from 1793 to 1811 inclusive; 
that is to say, 22 times the charges on the loans of 1793, 21 
times those dh die loans of 1794, and so on, till we come to the 
loans of 1811, we shall obtain Ae sum of 238 millions and a 
half paid for diose loans. The charges of the loans for 1812, 
ISIS, 14 & 15, remain to be addeo, which will swell the a- 
mount to abdve 240 millions, although, since that time, the 
bu& of the loans have been charged upon the sinking fund. 

9* Tfad funded debt before the year 1793, was 238 millions 
and a quarter, in round numbers. Its annual cost was nine mil- 
iums and a quarter. In 1802, the capital had increased toa- 
bOVe 589 millions — ^tbe yearly charges to 23 miOibns and a quar- 
ter. By the last returns, Froroary 1815, the debt was above 
1093 millions and a half $ or, deducting the stock redeemed by 
liie sate of the land-tax, 1068 millions, reckoning the floating 
debt andout^nding demands at 68 and a half, and the annual 
charge abote 43 and a Quarter, — ^being an increa^ in the debt of 
038 miffioiis, and, in tne yeariy charge, of 34 millions. Now^ 
of ttea whole debt, about 800 millions and a half are still unre* 
deemM i and^die late c^ritions have reduced the sinking fund 
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to about eleven and a half, which will take fartjri»five years to 
€:onip]ete th^ redemption, according to Mr Vansittart^s esti- 
mate, During that period, therefore, we must continue to 
raise taxes to the amount of 34* millions a jear, in consequence 
of the late jwar f' in other words, before we have done with it, 
we shall have paid 1530 millions, beside what has been airea(^ 
paid. Thus, the total cost of the war, upon the very low*esti- 
mate which was made of th(“ former heads, comes to more than 
the enormous sum of 2040 millions. 

It signifies little, perhaps, to set before the reader sums that 
mock the imaj^ination, and make the head giddy to look at them. 
No man can form to himself any clear idea of expenses which 
are to be reckoned by hundreds of millions. But there are va- 
rious forms in which the costliness of our warlike propensity 
comes home to the understanding of the most ordinary and 
least calculating of mankind. If it had not iHfcn for the debt 
contracted in tne late war, we should, some years since, have 
had no debt at all remaining, siippo^^ing us to have raised but a 
very little more than the original sinking iiind of 1786 required. 
Now, we are saddled for thirty years with taxes to the amount 
of above forty- four millions a year— nearer one half than one 
third of the whole income of the natkm, according to Mr Pittas 
estimate f>f it in 1798— at that time a great overstatement, but 
now probibly under the truth. Every man who pays taxes di- 
rectly or iriflircctly, therefore— that is to say, every man in Uie 
country — must continue to pay in something like this proportion 
for so many years to come — ^imist lie about a third part poor- 
er than he would have been, had the late contest never been 
waged — estimating the income from the property^tax, and tak- 
ing an average, tliat is, setting o£F those in the. lipp^ classes, 
who pay more than the proportion, against thorn in the lower 
ranks who pay less. 

Another waj* of considering the subject, is to look at the taxes 
of which these 34 miilioos a- year, entail^ upon us by the war, 
are . composed. The burthens which arc most felt by bulk 
of the people, that is, by the middle and lower clai^, arfe 
customs, excise, and atsai^ taxes. The net produce of IhM 
thrw branches, few thr yeaf^ |S14, was about 36 (ex- 

clusive of the war duties^# tlih gross amount levied ujkni the 
comnmnity being about 4fl ihilliops. Of almost the w^l^ W 
this enormous hunhen, thethefore, w'e might now wetc 

it not for the expenses of the late war. . There wo)^d bd lio 
taxes upon houses 1^ the rent, or houses theW|n^w^ 

square foot — no taxes i^n servdi^ or henrses^ or 
two- wheeled carrii^ and 

custom upon fore^ goods i^^any 
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whatever. A few of the taxes that affect only the highest class- 
es, as those upon four-wheeled carriages and armorial beaiings^ 
might be Continued, at a reduced rate ; and would raise enough 
to defray the actual charges upon this branch of the revenue. The 
produce of our own, and of foreign countries, would have found 
its Way to the consumer without any other burthen than the fair 
profits of the grower and the carrier $ and we should have en- 
joyed the same advantages very nearly, as the natives of those 
spots where the climate is most happy ; t«)gctber with all the be- 
nefits of our own peculiar productions, and our superior manu- 
fiicturing skill. To take very homely illustrations — we might 
have bad good French wines for eighteen pence or two shillings 
a bottle ; porter at less than two[)ence a pot ; and a postchaise 
at sevenpence or eightpcnce a mile. 

The accumulation of wealth in every hand, would have been 
the sure consequence of this state of things. Not only our en- 
joyments would have been incalculably multiplied, but our farms 
would have increased ; and thus a new source of comfort and 
of wx^lth have opened upon us, from the increased cultivation of 
the ctnuitry, and improvement of its manufactures. Nor would 
the overgrowth of corn have afforded the smallest cause of un- 
easiness. At present, the land-owner and farmer are distressed^ 
because grain is cheap while every thing else dear. The price 
of every thing whicn the landed interest buy, is made up in 
more than one half of taxes. Were those removed, they never 
could feel the injury arising from cheap eom ; for, in a very short 
time, that would be balanced by the lowering of all other prices 
in proportion i in the present unnatural state of things, prices 
may lower a little, till they reach the part which consists of taxes^ 
but there their fall must necessarily be arrested. 

But it is needless, it is only painful, to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. We only arrive at fancied pictures of good which is lost 
for ever* and retire from the view with unavailing regrets at what 
neyep be recalled. It is better to attend for a little to the 
actual stdte of adairs, and see whether anything can still be 
doMlo better our condition, by a wise, and at the same time a 
just, arraiigeihent of the resources that are yet left. 

conclusions drawn from the past seem to he — that we 
be somewhat more cautiotts of again plunging into a war 
having paid so much already, we have a right to be 
f kemptie^ from every penny of our burthens that is not abso- 
ticoeBsar^^ 

•/jjClie IS strbnriy recommended, by aH that we 

but it is still further enforced by the consi- 
t^'^ottr systiem^^d reached its uttermost extremity. 
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and could not have been continued for a year longer, nuthont 
producing the most alarming convulsions in the financial system 
of the country. To the fiirther illustration of this we may socu 
have occamn to return ; but for the prmnt, it is sufiicientfy e* 
atablish^ by a reference to the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
avowal in ISIS, that the expedients to which he was dnven 
could onfy la^ him four years. The increased scale of expendi" 
ture nnce that time has greatly shortened the period. 

Tlie second proposition rraiiires a little fiirther development. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1813, urged asarea^ 
son for relieving the peqile as far as possible from new taxes, the. 
fiut of then having paid above SOO millions of war taxes, he can* 
not now refuse the inference, that the 8.Hme people having, since 
he thus reasoned, paid above seventy millions more, their title to 
relief is somewhat bettered. But in truth he greatly underrated 
his own case ; for instead of tlOO millions, they had paid about 
440 millions : all those sums being, in the strictest sense of the 
word, war taxes, which had been paid for the yearly expense of 
the various loans contracted on account of the war. And, by 
the same rule, their claim to relief is now in proportion to above 
510 milUons ijready paid for die war. We confess, however, 
that we adopt this method of reasoning more out of deference 
to the high autb<Mrity p{ the gentleman who used it, than from 
any idea of its being at all nece^'§ary to maintain the right of the 
country to immediate, and efiectual reUe^ if it can only oe shown 
that this is within its reach. The best ground for maiming itj 
a ground quite sufficient and wholly irresistible, u the fact whic& 
no man can deny, that the people are sorely oppressed witfi 
their heavy burthens. Every straw, therefore, that canJiy pos- 
sibility be taken off their load, must forthwith be taken X^et 
us cast our eye for a moment over tile state of the account which 
th^rospect of peace seems to present. 

There were levied during the year 1814, the last for wh^ 
accounts have been laid bmre Parliament, taxes to t^C .mfor^ 
mous amount of 78,893,9.184 ; the net produce df #liiiffi Ucis 
6J^,78 1,233/. Of this fum* 24,562,0734 are war taitoS } wldi^ 
were originally imnp^i .npon foe ground that the exigjmcies'of 
foe war require tnem ; ana paid, upon the faith that wifo 'thoM 
exigendes they should cease. ' There remains of hctperpsheidt 
revenu(^ 44,219»16ti4 • . , , ^ i 

. The expenses of foe natkinal'ddit for,foe same yeet ifoidan^ 
cd to 43,038,2374 ; but tekins into .the account ontiiii^dfog 4^^ 
nwii^ijlpud the loans and unfunded ddit.bf foe jiniai^t’'$'fi|i| , 
hsMirthewar can be wound up im ^itioh <^,1 j^iba 
I^Niirde must be mede to fob annndiwfoge ; s6 wit tliCiwwIii. 
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permanent revenue will do no more than pay the interest and 
other expenses of the debt 

It may be said, theni diat the continuance of the war taxes 
becomes a matter of necessity* and that they will do little more 
than pay the peace establishment $ — and peraaps not even that^ 
accoudin^ to the magnificent ideas which some people entertain 
of what IS fitting for so great and so rich a country. But this 
inference must not be submitted to without examinatioil. 

Of the 44 millions and a quarter* which is the estimated ex« 
Dense of the debt, a large ^rtion* viz. about 15 millions* be- 
mngs to the sinking (und. Let us* however, take it at 12, after 
making die deduction for the operations which have lately been 
practijM upon it. Can any man devise a reason against taking 
seven millions of this sum in aid of the publick necessities i — 
This would leave a sinking fond of five millions, whidi would 
jjrradually* perhaps as quickly as is either advant^eous or sale, 
m time of peace, pay off the debt. As to the efi&t of such an 
operation upon the funds, it would be inconsiderable. Many 
persons question altogether the effect of the sinking fund upon 
the price of stodts ; contending, that if the money were not ap«' 

E lied to the purchase of stock by the Commissioners, it wouU' 
e in private hands, and find its way to the same point through 
other channels. We conceive that some effect is produced By 
its regular application through the Commissioners, and that 
their constantly purchasing to a certain amount* and that a con- 
dderable one compared with the whole amount of purchases, 
must have the effect of equalizing prices, and preventing any 
very sudden variations. But beyond this we cannot see any 
tendency in the fund to affect tne stocks when they are low ; 
and the temptation of high interest and probable rise is strong* 
indeed, they are nigh, and various channels of employ- 
ment are open, the compulsory operation of the acts, obliging a 
certain large amount of stock to be bought by the Commissioners 
at all events, may have a tendency to raise or sustain the foods. 
But, 1^ finy rate, five millions a year applied* during peace* must 
liave a much greater effect than three times as much applied 
when large loans are at the same moment making* and new 
stock created, to a much greater amount than the sinking fond 
itself* llie prices would rise therefore in peace, though only 
five miliions were applied* if it be the application of the whote 
fimd that prevents tnem from faliii^ much below 5 per cent, in- 
fittrihg war* The breach of foith with the publick creditor 
i&acilfy be ttiged against this necessary measure* after the ease 
Ikfm wki«m tke mimtu of 1813 was suffered to be made upon 
tile aitd!^ besides} it must be recollected, that the 
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question is one of nece^ity, and only presents a cboice of e* 
vils ; the feiih of Parliament bein<f to the people, that 

the war taxes shall oease with the war, ia fully as solemn a 
manner as it ever was to llu' h' 3 U contractors, that the sinhiog 
fund should remain untouched till the debt aboold be 
guished. Can any man pretend, that the people of Kngl^d 
yrpuld have subiaitccil to the inccpie-tax, if they bad not been 
told tha^it was tor a season and that beyond the inoinent of 
tirgent necessity, no attempt would lie made to coiarce H ? 
Surely if there be a preference, in such a dilemma, they should 
be spared wlipse claim rests upon what they have so long en- 
dured, rather than they who have all the while been driving A 
trade with Governmem ; and that, like other trades, attended 
with some risk, but ending in great profit. The persons who have 
contracted for loans, an<i they who have subsequently, by pHr* 
qliases, come into their places, deserve every ilegree of respect- 
i^l consideration they have rendered inestimable services to 
the country ia the course of its struggles ; — and to them the 
^ountrv inust again look, should fresh struggles become un- 
avoidaolc. But if so large a fund as five millions be left to accu- 
mulate, without any new loans, it seems onlv asking them to bear 
their share of the general difficulties, if the rest of tho fund ia 
employed in the relief of the community at large* Insides, it 
inust be remembered, that, sooner or later, some modification 
of tlic tiind will be absolutely necessary upon other grounds. 

tlT 1 f J-Ua 




stood in name of the Commissioners, S5 or 40 millions n 
year must be suddenly thrown loose, in a. manner extremely dor 
trimcntel to the national capital — ^for this chan^ must^ ui oe- 
<;essity, take place, at a time when wealth will nave griatly in* 
crease^ aud the channels of employment been much narrowed 
—so as to render the difficulty almost insuperable, of finding 
ipeans to invest such annual sums as we arc supposing tp be iiw 
stantaneously set free. It seems a much wiser thing todwi* 
nish the powers of the fund at a moment when the>rw,DQe is 
sp prgently wanted^ and when no. oUier means of obtaining it» 
compatible with the public safety* can. be devised^ 

6at it may be ssijd, that even dtis resource will prove huMie* 
qwte, the peace est^lisbment being estimated at 1 $nr 19 miifiwM* 
Sowt ^ cqoteai^ that the business of Government is net l» 
begin by makuw a fine estimate of a peace est^ifishmept, an4 
tfiea set about. finding the lands for supporting Utybpl'to iodt 
^t at .tlm funds, and by those .to square tih^iv exps^MWi ' W* 
lutye spent, our all;, we are overwhelmed mw 4Pt* 

«yi§i|j|iyide expenses ere overt we heesy by. wpv itt pfwted . qp* 
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* rangemeht with Qur creditors, obtained a certain fond upon 
which to go ou — let u? then ‘ ad our coat to our cloih^ * and do 
what every man of common prudence does when he is rescued 
from a state of insolvency brought on by incvital)le mischanoest 
and has obtained a small sum to set him up again :^tle abstains^ 
of course, from every extraordinary expense which the pres- 
sure* of misibrtune no longer throws upon him, and he regulates 
his ordinary expenditure by the strictest economy — accounting 
frugaluy, parsimony, and even stinginess, as the first of virtues, in 
bis situation* If he were to buy things because he fancied them ; 
or were to argue for one purchahc because it would be comfort- 
able, and another because it was cheap at the price ;~if, in 
sliort, he weie ever to ask himself any question, but whether or 
not he could afibrd it — ^he would soon be ruined past all hope: 
-«f-and so will this country, with all its wealth and power, if, 
for some years to come, economy— parsimony — be not, in all 
public matters, the ruling principle. It is, indeed, upon the 
very opposite principle, that the late war has been conducted. 
One hundred and twenty^six millions expended in a single 
year ! No thought was ever bestowed upon the question, Can 
we aftbvd this ? — have we money to pay for that ? — but each ex- 
pense was incurred as if it was the only one, and each measure 
discussed upon its own merits, as if it might not be highly de- 
sireaMe in itself, and yet so dear as to be quite beyond our 
lieach. In a state of war there was some excuse for this, espe- 
cially when the end of ihe contest was approaching. But for 
carrying the same unthinking prodi^ity into the iormation of 
our peace establisliinent, no mortal can invent a pretext. If 
the country peruiits such folly iu its rulers, it deserves the con- 
sequences — endless taxation, and peace without repose. 

The fund to which we have been referring, as the only one 
that, properly speaking, remains within our reach, is seven mil- 
lions a year, * To something l&e this, then, the expenses of the 
« country should be reduced. 

The whole civil expenses of the country in 181^ (exclusive of 
the debt), amounted to 4,U59,74i8/. TIun includes several heavy 
articles of expense belonging to the war, tis secret service mo- 
ney at tiome and abroad, grants to the Germans, &c. ; and some 
things which are accideuta), and ought jaot again to occur in our 
aecountauttiilweean afford them, as improvements in architecture, 
ike. The amount of the civil expenses of the country and its colo- 
nies, thefefore, did not,, strictly speaking, exceed three millions 
ei Mf for that yea^* Alt the rest of the vast expenditure was 
to sunpoit tihe wei^. There were ten millions for loans, or rather 
i^bsSiesK i^mn^about twenty-twofor the Ni^vy— four 
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and a half for the Ordnance— 16^ for the ordinaiy» and to 
to extraordinary expenses of the Army — making a or 

warlike < xpenditure in one year of no less than seventy millions 
and a half But it may be presumed that those who arne to a 
heavy peace establishment are prepared to show why such bound- 
less sacrifices as these were worth making, ii no rest was tOrfol- 
low the struggle. Was there ever a period in which this crmsh 
try was more safe from danger either of foreign or domestic 
war ? Was there then ever a time when we could, in perfect 
security, go on with a lower military establishment ? Who is 
afraid now of invasion ? Who even aifrcts to dread insurrec* 
tion ?— Then look at the establishment of 1790, the last year of 
entire tranquillity. The Navy cost about two millions and a 
quarter ; the Army a little more than a million apd three quar* 
ters ; the Ordnance less than half a million. But as the pay and 
exposes generally have been increased since that period, we may 
allow that the same number of ships and troops will require more 
than four millions and a hail — perhaps alxive seven millions# 
Then, as our colonies are extended, a larger force is required 
for them ; but means should be taken to make the settlements 
defray this additional expense. As for keeping up a large army 
at home, because it adds to our power in Eurqse ; to our name 
a^oad ; to our weight at congresses, and so forth— there is 
t>ne answer — We can*t afford We have no money to spend 
upon such things — the country is quke safe ; and, if any coca* 
sion for going to war shall occur, we eon easily increase Navy, 
Army, Ordnance, and all, so as to do exactly what we have 
been doing ; — and then, if we must pay, there is no help for it y 
but, until then, we shall keep the money in our pockets, ^and let 
our rulers find out some cheaper amusements. 

This is the language of necessity, and ought to be spoken from 
one end of the country to the otncr, as ofu n as anv attempt is 
made to plunge again into extravagant c(?urses. In the mean 
time, much may be done towards reducing the expense of the 
civil establishment $ and if that and the military togetfaei^diould 
exceed the seven millions which we have to 'spend, recourse must 
be had to the least exceptfonuble of to war taxes,-— that is, to U 
small part of the excise and customs. As for the Income it 
is on every principle so oppressive, so contrary to the princ^^ea 
of the constitution, so destructive of individual security alkd com- 
fort, that we cannot suppose a free p^ple wiR endure it aaq to' 
slant after the termination of the crisis wbifib afone iu 

In the remarks which have now been mwe, wehkyii pQi|^ 
ly avm^ entering into details, and have pai|4.53^ 
must present Aemsdves to e^ieaito« 
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Bulgect of tbe financesi and more especially the qrstem of uni- 
versa! retrenchmentf so imperiously called for by our late extra* 
vagance, is one to which we shall frequently be under the ne- 
cessity of recurring. At present it has been our aim to imprest 

r the attention of the country, the absolute necessity of a 
ge in those warlike and expensive habits to which of late 
years all men have been accustomed, and to which our national 
prosperity has so nearly been sacrificed. To reckon only the 
expense of any pubiick service, to argue, for example, against 
a war, by summing up the money it has cost, is no doiu>t an 
ineon<^sive mode of reasoning; it is taking into view one side 
, only of the account. But equally absurd and miscalculating is 
the practice of only regarding the supposed value of the service^ 
and shutting our eyes to the expense. We are far from recom- 
mending that tbe safety of the country should be sacrificed to mo-, 
lives of misplaced economy ; that our liberties should be sold, or 
even put in jeopardy, for a crust. But it bas become the fashion 
to call any change that happens abroad a vital interest of Eng- 
land,— -and to expect invasion, subjection and ruin, unless some 
hundreds of millions are expended in bringing things back to 
their former posture. We presume to think, that, after what 
has passed, it would be more wise to be quiet — to enjoy, at lengthf 
some of the fruits of our exertions — showing ourselves less prone 
to alarms about our national independence, and more alive to 
the dangers which our comforts, and, above all, our liberties, are 
sustaining at home, from the pressure of such burthens 4$ never 
country yet endured. 
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The Farmer’s Magazine, a periodical work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture andRural Affairs, (Published Quarterly.) No. 63. 
and Ss- each. 

Hiais regarding the Agricultural State of the Netherlands, com- 
pared with that of Great Britain* By Sir John Sinclair. 5$. 

A Difiertation on Lime, and its Use and Abuse in Agriculture; 
embracing a view of its cheqglcal effects. By Tho. Hornby, Esq. 
Sumoii,, York. Bvp.. 9b. 

Agritmltdre of Lancashire. By Dr Dickson. Bvo^ 14s. 

An AwOiil tp Natfam on Agriculture and Manufactures. Svor- 
38. 6d. 
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A Treatise on the Nature^ Economy, and Practical Management 
of Bees. By Robert Huisti, member of the Imperial* Apiarian 
ciety at Vienna, Ac, &c. 12s. 

A Treatise on Dry Rot, witli Methods of Prevention imd Cure. 
By A. Bowden, of tlie Navy Office. 8s, 

ANTIOlITIES. 

Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. By Claudius Jas. Rieh| Esq^ 
Illustrated by engravings. Royal 8vo. Bs. 

The History and Illustration of Salisbury Cathedral, constituting 
a Portion of Cathedral Antiquities of England. By Jolm Blit* 
ton* F.S.A. No. V. 12s, 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with a Preli- 
nAinary Dissertation, exhibiting a General View of the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival 
of Letters in Europe. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. SS. of Lon* 
don and Edinburgh. Vol. I. Part 1st, handsomely printed in 4tOy 
■with 15 Engravings. Price 1/. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Economy of Fuel, and Management of Heat, 
especinlly as it relates to Heating and Drying by Means of Steam. 
By Robertson Buchanan, civil engineer ; illustrated by hve plates. 
Svo. 18s. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Fourteenth Number of the “ British Gallery of Pictures,’*^ 
containing a highly- finished engraving by Freeman, of the Madonna, 
Infant Christ, and St John, from the original picture painted by 
Raffaello. in the po.sses^ion of the Marquis of Stafford. 

A Scries of Illustrations to the Lord of the Isles, a Poem by 
^Valter Scott, Esq ; engraved after designs by R. Westall, Esq. R, A,, 
in the first style of excellence. In 4*10. proofs 1/. 16s,; in Svo. 18s* ; 
and with the Pomi, in Svo, 1/. 125. 

IMcturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of England ; en- 
graved by W. B. (^ookc and G. Cooke, from original drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner Part W 123. 

Twelve I^lutes, to illustrate the Poems of the Right Hon. Lord 
Bvron; engraved by Charles Heath Engleheart rindun,and Rhodes, 
from original drawings by Stothard ; in foolscap Svo. Svo. 

1/. 10s. . 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An Authentic Account of the late Mr Whitbread, consisting of 
facts and anecc’otes relating to bis latter da}s and death, developing 
the callus which led to that deplorable event ; w'Uh the genuine re* 
port of the inquest, now first published. Is. 6d« 

I'rlbutcs of the Public Press to the Memory of the late ^ WbiU 
bread. Is.- 

Mfiinoirs of the Life of the late Rev. Richmd Price# LL.D^ P.R.8. 
By^pi^liam Morgan, F.R.S. Svp. 6s. , - , 

jl^moiir& of Emmentiy Pious Women <30 die Britiirlh JBinpiie# By 
tile Rev. S. Burder# M. A* 3 vol. 14 IBs. 
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* A Short View (»f the Life and Character of Lieut.'*Gen. Viliettes, 
with Letters written in 1 814 * between Calais and Geneva. 6s. 

Woodfs \thrn« Oxonienses : the History of all the Writers and 
Bishops who have had their Education in the University of Oxford ; 
^ery condderably au^j^mented both in text and noti s, and continued 
to the year 1800 . By Philip Bliss, Esq. VoK 11 . Royal 4to. 4/. 4s. 

A •Narrative of the late Mr W. D. Sandys, of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 

Memoirs of Mrs H. Newell, wife of the Rev. Samuel Newell, mis- 
sionary to India, from America: with her funeral discourse. By 
Dr Woods. 4 s. 

The Biocraphicnl Dictionary. Edited by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A. 
Volume XXIII 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of Capt Jas. Wilson. By John Griffin. 8vo. Ss. 6 d. 

Remains of the late John Tweddel, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; being a Selection of his Letters, written from various 
Parts of the Continent ; witli a brief Biographical Memoir by the 
Editor the Rev. Robert Tweddel, A. M Illustrated by plates, maps, 
&c. 4 to. 81 . 3 s. 

General Biography ; or Lives, Critical and Historical, of the 
most Eminent Persons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and Pro- 
fessions, arr<Migecl according to Alphabetical Order. By John AiLin, 
M.D. Vol. X. 1/. lls.6cl. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 4 to« 

128 . 

mi AM A. 

The Golden Grove, or the Farmer^s Son ; a Comedy, in Fix'e Afts: 
with fcime Poetical .Sketches. By John Lake, 3s, 6 d, 

An Eflay on the Stage, By j. Styles, i2mo. 6 s. 

• The Magpie, or the Maid, a Melo-dramc in three Adis. By J. Po- 
cock, Efq. 28. 

The Maid and the Magpie, or Which is the Thief. By S. J. Ar- 
nold, Efq. is. 9d. 

The Narrative at length of the Magpie, or the Maid of Palaifeau. 6 d, 

Fazio, a Tragedy. By H. H. Milhnan, B, A. Fellow of Brazen- 
Nofe College. 8vo. 45. 

Shakfpeare’g Hin^hlf Again ; or, the Language of the Poet affert- 
ed : being a full, but difpafllnnate, examen of the readings and inter- 
pretations of the fcveral editorf.'; the w^hole comprifed in a feries of 
Notes, fixteen hundred in number, and further illullrative of the more 
diBiCtilt pallkges in his plays, to the various editions of winch thefe vo- 
itunes form a complete and necelTary fupplement. By Andrew Becket. 
2 vof. 8vo. il. 

EDUCATION. 

Glenoeven, or the Fairy Palace ; a Tale for Young People. By 
Eleanor Sleath. iSmo. 3s. 

Hftiti from an Invalid Mother to her Daughter, on Sub^eAs conne^- 
ed with Moral and Religious Improvement in the condudt of Life, ia 
variottt itiations« By Anna Williams, as. 6 ( 1 . 
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The Elements of Aritfametici edited for the Ufe Schools* ^ ' 
William Jaques. 4s. 

Five Hundred Queftions to Goldfmith’s Hiftory of Greece*' By J, 
Gorton. 18. 

Exercifes in Latin IVofody and Verfification ; or all IntrodoftioD to 
Scanninj^ and Writing Latin Verfe. 48. 'k 

Cicero de Officiis, with £ngli(h Notes* critical and explanatory*!* ^Ss. 
Steps to Senfe Vcrfes* or a Set of Exerdfes^ to be rendered into 
Lstio Hexameters and Pentameters, xs. 6d* 

The Englifh Learner: being a Seledion of Leffons in Profe and 
Verfe, adapted to the capacity of the Younger Clafles of Readers. By 
Tho. Ewing, as. 

Private Education ; or a Pradical Plan for the Studies of Young 
liadies. By Eliz. Appleton, izmo. ' 7s. 6d. 

Les Delafiemens de la Jeunefie. 4 vol. iBmo. 14s. ' 

The Art of Writing : being a new Syftem of foperior fwift Writ- 
ing, in Six Leffons: to which is added, an Entire New Syftem for 
Wndng Figures ; both founded on mathematical principka, and fimplx* 
By G. B. King, Profeffor of Fine and Ornamental Writing, tu 
A Syftem of Arithmetic. By J. Carver* 1 amo. zs. 

A l4w Latin Primer. By Jofeph Guy, jun. i8mo. as. 

Ghreek Exerdfes. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 1 amo. 3a. 

Les Jeux de la Jeuneffe ; ou Nouvelle Methode a inftmire les Eiu 
&ns, en les amufant par la Keprefentation des different Jeux et Exer^ 
ekes du Corps, auxquels ils fe Ihnent $ ornamented with 37 wood*cuts. 
fbolfcap 8vo. as. 6d. 

Firft Leffons in Latin : coofiffing of SeleAiofis id Latin Conflraiog^ 
ind deiigned as an Introduflion to Eutropjos and Phasdrus. lamo. 
28 . 6d. 

Queftions on the Chronology of En^fli Hxftory ; particniniy adapt' 
ed to that divifion of Dr Valpy’s Poeticil Chronology, 9d* 

Utility ; or Sketches of Domeftk Education. By die Author of 
Simple Pleaftties, The Young Botanifts, &c. lamo. 38. 6d. 

The Converfations of Emily, abridged and freely tranflated from the 
French. 1 Snio. 3s. 6d. 

The Zoological Game : a fet of Card 8 calculated to convey a know* 
ledge of the Ekmenta of that pknfing and important branch 4^ natumi 
hiftory, the animated erentson. 8 a. 

Difplay ; a Tale for Young Peopk* By Jane Ttybr. ^ 8vo. iSs. 

A New and Pradkal Co^ of Book-keeping, in which DonUt 
Entry is tendered intelligible to all capaciues; and Single, fay hibg ' 
approilmated to Double, is made to poffbfs equal proof and ctikdnty 
of Corrednefs. ByT* ThofeaUf Accomitant. ios. fr<k'^ / ^ ,v 
Spanilh, Portng^, and Italiaxi Grammar. ^ By J. Woodhoi^.:^ 
Svo. ys. " . t ! 


GEOCXAPHlr. » ^ 

Trandkr'e New Guide throi^ Irebnid 4^ dontaink^ t 
lime de^ption of the fUodv wnbroi^uhrs NoblmMa 
and Genllcmes't l^eaw, CfcurchlSi M«3tk 
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Natural Cmiofities : Alib» the prefent State of Agriculture^ Manufac« 
tures, and Commerce^ with a Complete Lilt of all the Fairs throughout 
the Kingdom* Svo. iL la. 

Cooiiderations on the prefent Political State of India, embracii^ ob« 
fervatkma on the Chara^r of the Natives-^n the Civil and Military 
Oourts— *the Adminiflration of Juftice— the State of the Land, Tenure* 
anA%the Condition of the Peafantry-*-and the Internal Police of oar 
Kaftrm Dominions : Intended chiefly as a manual of inftrudion in their 
Duties for the junior Servants of the Company. By Alexander Frazer 
Tytler*. a vol* Bvo. iSs. 

* A Compendium of Geography. By R. Mangnall, 1 2mo. 9s. 

Geography on a Popular Plan. By the Reverend J. Goldimith* 
Seventh lotion* lamo. 15s. 

Britifli Geography, or the Geography of the Britifli Empire. By 
the Rev. J. G^dfoiith ; a New Edition, revifed and enlarged, ys. 

A New Map of the World, exhibiting at one View the Extent, Re« 
figioD, Population, and degrees of Civilization of each Country : with 
numerous illuftrative Notes. By J. Wild. Printed on a large Iheet of 
Columbier drawing-paper. 78. 6d. 

GXOLOGT. 

A Delineation of the Strata of England and Wales, with part of 
Scotland ; exhibiting the Coaleries and Mines, the Marihes and Fen 
Lands originally overflowed by the fea, and the varieties of foil accord- 
ing to the variations in the fubftrata ; illuftrated by the mod deferip* 
tive names of places and of local diftridts ; fhowing alfo the Canals and 
Rivers, Sites of Parks and Principal Seats of the l^obility and Gentry* 
the oppofite Cosft of France, and the Lines of Strata neatly Coloured. 
By William Smith. 5L 5s. 

HISTORY. 

«A Narative of the Events which have taken place in France, 
from the Landing of Napoleon Bonaparte on the Ist March 1815 , 
tiU the Restoration of Louis XVllL; with an Account of the Pre- 
sent State of Society and Public Opinion. By Miss H. M. W 3 - 
limns. 8vo. 98. 6d. 

Memoir of the Conquest of Java. By Major William Thom. 4 to. 
3 £ Ss. 

A Chrqpological Abridgment of the History of England; its Con- 
adtutioD and Laws, from the Norman Conquest, to the Revolution in 
the Year 1688 . 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the History, Politics, and 
lilSEiutiirei fmr the Year 1814 w 8vo. 16 s. 

A History of the British Islands, (Great Britain and the Islands 
that With it conupose a Geographical Groim), from the Earliest Ac- 
counts, to the Year 1807 ; including the French Revolution, and its 
Portentous Cimsequences. By the Rev. James Gordon. 4 vol. 8vo. 
SZ. 5 s. 6d. 

A Memorial offered to her Royal Highness the Princess Sophi^ 
Elklxnss Stfid Putdiess-Dowager of Hanover. Containing a Deli- 
BOilipii of tbo Gonstitiitioii unu Poliqr of England ; with Anecdotes 



cQiiceming Rieniii'r|^ible Persons of that time. ^ By Oflbait Buriii^ 
Bishop of Salkibury. . 8vo, 6b* v J 

History of Ancient Europe. 3 vol. Svo.^ 22. / 

CircumstaiHial Details of the Battle of Waterloo: ilfhsiratriMsiJt 
an original Plan, Views, Ac. By a near Observer. "3s. ®flSf 

The Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Geo. Elliott esltr 8vo. 
14 ». ' ' ' 

The Life and Campaigns of Prince Biucher. ' By J. E. Marstoa . 
esq. 8vd. 18s. ' ' 

An Account of the Battle of Waterloo. By a'BtitisIi Dffiter eh 
the Staff. 

The Battle of Waterloo, containing the OfHcial* and Other Aa- 
counts. By a near Observer. 7s. 6d. 

LAW, 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland respectiiig '^Tiflics and flie 
Stipends of the Patnchial Clergy : With an Appendix, contdfhing 
various illustrativo Documents, not before published. By John’ Cbn- 
nel ^q., AdvooMer ]^oourator for the Church of Scotland. 3 vol. 
8vo. 2/. 2s. 

A New Table of Hates of the Assessed Taxes, payalde from the 
5th of April, 1815 ; with the Rules for charging them, Exemptions, 
Ac. By Geo. Pync Andrewi^, Attorney at Law*, Bristol. 8Vo. 2s. 

A Comph^fc Collection of State Trials, and Proceedtji^for High 
Treason, and other Crifboa and MisdepieanmTs, d-om 'the earliest 
period to the present time ; with Notes, and other IltUat^tion^^ 
By I . B. Howell, Esq. F. 11. S. F.S. A. Vol. 21. Royal 8vos^ It 
11s. (id. . . * 

The Tiral of Louisa Stanton 4^111111^ Bradley), on air Indictment 
for Perjury against her ^ 

A Treatise on CcMiveyandn^^arfi^ a View to its Application to 
PraC’tice, being a Series of Practicjd Obeervations, writtca.4n a plain 
fanrfliar Style. % Bikhard' Preatoni Esq. of the Iiinei^ Temple. 
Vol. II. I2s. / 4'' . - ' 

The Important Resulirof an Elaborate Investigation into the Mys- 
terious Case of Elf%abedlk|^«iinmg ; being a -Detail of Extraordi-, 
nary Facts discovered since;!her Ezeciltion, including the Olfici^ 
Report of her Singular Triad* By Jolm Watkihit, LLtD. 8vo. 
6s. 6d, . . - i ^ 

The Law of Carriers^ Innkeepers^ Warehatfi^nnm,^iaiid’^qt]ii^ 
Deporitaries of Goods for Hire^ By Henry Jeremy^ 8r6y. 7s. 

Reports argued and determined in the Court of ^xebiequ^ 
aelxnaaTeVni, and the Sittings after, and RilaiyTctmvdAl^p. H 
1815. By Geo. Price# Esq.^ Barrister at la^. * Part 11^ Rdyal 
Bvo. 6s, . « ^ ' '■ 

Digest of the Laws of the Gusttmn.- By^Nichotes Royal 

4fto. 52. 5s. , * ^ - * , ' 

An Examination of Mr Sberson’s Case, writM th 481^9 vdib.^e 
C^ioos. of the Judges, at Ma<hW», lit 4RI*. ' ' 

V The Office of aCou^dite^ heitig 
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' ^ LtW t^oAeerntfi^ that aAti^t Minister for the Conserratinit iDf the 
Peace | carefnlly compiled from the best authoriries. Withiin In- 
troduction, containing the Origin and Antiquity of the Office. By 
Joseph Rttson, Esq. Rvo. 6d. 

Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Write of Error,- ip thp Hon<e 
dfLonis,. during the Session of 1815. By P. Dow, £‘sq. Vol. II L 

The Theory of Presumptive. Proof, or an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Circumstantial Evidence. Rvo. /is. 

An Introdneticm to the Science of Law ; .showing the Advantages 
of a Law Education, grounded on the Learning .of Lord Cokers 
Commentaries upon Lyttleton’s Tenures, &c. By F. Ritsoti, Esq. 

• 6vo. ds. . 


* , An Abridgment of Clarke*s Bibliotheca Legum i: Comprising a 
Catalogue of such Law Books as are of general use, and of the best 
editions, including the modern puhUcations. 2s. 

t MEDICIKB, SURGERY & AVATOMY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal; exhibiting a Con- 
cise View of the Latest and most Important Discoveries in Medi- 
cine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. (Published Quarterly.) No. 44. S$. 
Medical and Surgical Remarks. By Edward Grainger. 8vo. 9i. 
Reflections on Fever. By J. Calvert. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

< A Critical Inquiry into the Pathology of Scrofulas. By George 
Henning, M. .D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pharmacopoeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, 180B. 
Rvo. 7s. . 

On Nervpus System. By Datriel Pring. 8vo. 7s. Bel. 
Mindies of Cancer and Canccirog| Tendency, in Whitbread’s 
"Ward, in Middlesex Hospital. By W Young. 8vo. 78. 

•Reports of the Pestilential Disorder of Andalusia, which appeared 
at Cadis in the Years 1800 — 1804, 1810 8cl81S : With an Account 
of that fatal Epidemic, as it prevailed at Gibraltar, during the 
Autumnal Months of 1804. By Sir James Fellowes, M. D. 8vo. 
'15s. 

Commemaries on some of the most Important Diseases of Child- 
ren. Part the First. Containing Observations on the Mortality of 
Childreo-v-oa Diet-«Dentition-~Convolsive Affections — Inflamma- 
tion of the Brain— Hydrocephalus Intemus— and Epilepsy. By Johu 
Clarlc, .Esq*, M* IX Royal Bvo. iOs. 6d. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints, and Bilious Disors 
ders in gimend. By John Faithom, of Bemex^s Street. Second £• 
cUtiod, .^larged. 71. 

. A Treatise on Forensic Medicine, or Medical Jurisprudence. By 
O. 'W. Bartley, M: D. ISmo. 4^. 

‘ ^Eleiftents of Pathology. By Dr Parry of Bath. 8vo. 14s. 
rtA !3p|M^ise on Consumptive Diseases. By Thomas Young, M.D. 
Bvci. Dir* 

Fiq^,ibund in^e Abdomen of a Young Man at Slibrr 
€dwievfiia>i|^flifre. By Nath* Hlghmore»i^> 4to* 10s. 6d. , 
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Sketches of the Medical Schools of Paris ; including Remarks oft 
the Hospital Practice, the Lectures, Anatomical Schools, and Mu- 
s,eunis; a> id exhibiting the Actual State of Medical Instruction in 
the French Metropolis. By .John Cross. 8s. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases, comprised in the Classi- 
fication ot* the late Dr Willan. By T. Bateman^ M. D.,F. L,J6. 
Fa^iciculub IV. 1/. Is. 

MlSCELt/VSriFS. 

Popular Models and Impressive W'arnings for the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Industry. By Mrs Gr iHt, late of Dtuhil. 2^ parts* 10s. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces ; with Letters containing a compara- 
tive View of the MfxJes of Living, Arts, Commerce, Literature, 
Manners, &c. of Edinburgh, at diiferent IViods. By the late Wm. 
Creech esq. F. R, S. Edinburgh. To which is prefixed, an Asccourt 
of his Life. H^vo. 12s. 

The Works of Lawrence Sterne. 4 vol. 18mo. 1/. 2s. 

Observations on the Writings, and Character of Gray. By T. J. 
Mathias. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Yorkshire Farriery. By John Tindall. 8vo. 7s. 6J* 

Literary and Scientific Pursuits in the University of Caml>ridge= 
By J. Wainewright. 8vo. 1-s. 6d. 

Reasons for the Establishing of a Registry of Slaves in the British 
Colonies \ being a Repox c of a Committee of the African Institu- 
tion. 3s. 

The Pamphleteer. No. XL Bs. 6d. 

The Naval Monitor ; containing many useful Hints for both the 
Public and Private Conduct of the Young Cientlemen in, oreniexing 
tiiat Profession, in all its Branches. By an Ofiiccr of the Navy. 

1 2mo, (?s. 

The Principles of War exhibited in the Practice of the Ca<np. 

1 Os. fid. ^ - 

The Eleventh Report cf the British and Foreign Bible Society. 3s. 
The New Professed Cock. By Robert Reynolds. 7s* 

Hints for establishing an OlFict in Newcastle, for collecting and 
rec( rding .Authentic Information relative to the State of the Coalerifs. 
By W. Thomas es<|. To which are added, Observations by W, 
Chapman esq. 2s. t 

'i'he Classical Journal. No. XXIII. 6s. 

Hints from a Mother to her Daughter. By Anna Wilitams. 
I2mo. 4s. 

Friendly T.abours. By — — Peacock, 2 vol. ISino. 

The Paris Spectator, cr I’Hermite de la Cbauss^ d’Antin ; oiv- 
tatning Observations upon Parisian Manners and Customs at the 
commencement of the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the 
French, by Wm. Jerdan. S vol, 12mo. 18s. 

Essais sur la Litterature Fran^aise. Imprimis a Paris, ISIS, 
fyoi H.49. 

A Narrative of the late Mr W. D. Sandys,/ of Trinity Oo0<i^e, 
Cambridge. Bs.' 
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Gijiarterly Lht New Puhlication^ 

\ 

" Special Report of the Directors of the African Institution, m \ 'e 
at the Annual General Meeting, on the 12th of April, 1815. re- 
specting the Allegations contained in a Pamphlet entitled “ a Letter 
to William Wil!>erforce e cj. &c. lly R. Thorpe esq. drc. 3s. 

Travels at Home; <>r. Voyages by the Fire-i-ide. 5 vol. 15s. 

I Rees's New Cyclopaedia, Vol. XXX. Part 11. and Plates D. — ^form- 
LXII. ll. Large paper \L J6s, 

"rhe Sylvan Wanderer, Part IT. \l. Is. 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for the Vear ISll*. l/. 

East'India Register for J815. 7s. 6J. 

The Philanthropist. No. XK. * 2s. Gd. 

« A Synopsis of Stamp Duties ; being the Substance of the Sche* 
^Jules of the Act 55 Geo. III., commencing Sept. 1, 18l5. By J. 
A. Herand. 2s. Gd. 

Memtjirs of an Old Wig. Post Svo. ^s. 

Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Classical Researches. No. V. 5s. 

On the Slave Trade, and on the Slavery of Blacks and of Whites; 
by a Friend of Men of all Colours ; translated from the original 
Fiench of M. Gregoire, formerly Bishop of ]81ois. To which arc 
annexed, Prefatory ObbCrvations and Notes. Svo. ■St.Bd. 

An Answer to the Calumnious Misrepresentations of the Reviews. 
By Sir N. W. Wraxall, 2s. 

Essays on various Subjects, viz. 1. On the Difficulties in the W,a^ 
of the Ac(}uisicion of Real Knowledge. 2. On Grammar. 3. On the 
Management of the 'femper. 4. On the Impolicy of War. 5. On 
C«)nvcisation. By William Pitt Scargill. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sportsman’d Directory, By John Mayer. l2mo. Ts. 6d. 

Reply, Point by Pt int, to ilie Special Report of the Director* 
oLthe .African Institution. By Robert Thorpe esq. LL.D, 3s. 6J. 

Remains of William Reid, late of Thornbury : including Ram- 
bles in Ireland; wMth other compositions in Prose: Also his Corre- 
;.pr)ndtMice, and Poetical Productions. Tp which is prefixed, a Me- 
n oir of liis Life. By the Rev. John Evans, Author of The Pon- 
derer. Svo. 10s. Gd, 

Observations on the Writings and on the Character of Mr Gray. 
By Tliornas James Mathias. Crown ?vo. 

A TreaSse on Prisons, By M, P. Oriila, Vol. I. Parti. 8vo. 9s. 

Outlines of the Physiognomical System. By J. G. Spurzhein?, 
M. D. 12ino. 8s. 

Universal Marine Dictionary, by William Falconer. Edited by Dr 
W. Burney. 4to. 4 /. 14s. (>J. , 

Kea,'&ley’s Ta;}t Tables for the Last Session of Parliament, including 
Ihe Property and other New Taxes, the New Stamp Table, the Cofu 
Bill, the Act fot the lljgiilaiion of Apothecaries and their Assi$t<k 
ants. ls.Gd. 

MATHEMATICS. 

^ Philosophical ,and Maiheiiiatical Dictionary : containing AH 
Sxpianation of the Terms, and an Account of the several Sub|ecU 
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iSomprised under the Heads, Mathematics, Aatronoirty, and Philo- 
sophy, both natural and experimental. Uy Charles Hutton, LL.D. 
F. 11. S- and Emeritus Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Aca- 
demy ar Woolvrich.* A jnew Edition, with numerous Additions and 
Improvements. 2* vok 4to. 6/- Gs* . j, 

NATL RAL HI^'PORy.■ 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or, Element^ of the NSuiral 
History of Insects. By the Uev*. William Kirby, B. F. L. S- and 
'William Spence esq. F.L. S. Illustrated by coloured Plates. Vol.L 
8vo. 1 8s. 

Elements of Conchology, acebrding to tbe Lthnean System, il- 
lustrated by twenty-eight liatea, drawn from Nature. By the Rev. 
£. J. Burrow, A. M. F. L. S. Mem. Geol. Soc. 8vol IBs. 

^"OVELS AND'nldMANCEa. 

A Tale for Gentle and Simple. ;i2mor 7sl 

Ajnnals of Orlingbury. . 2 vol. 12mo. lOs. 

Love and Honour, a Romance. 12mo. 5s. 

Vathek, in tlie original French. By Beckford. Grown 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. 


Barozzi, or the Venetian Sorceress ; a Romance. By Mrs Smith. 
2vo]. 12mo. 10s. 

Celebrity, or the Unfortanate Choice ; a Novel, fiy Mrs Pilkb- 
aton. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Discontented Man, or Love and Reason; a Novel. By A. 
F. Holstein. 3 vol. 12mo. 1G$. 6d. 

Lady Jane's Pocket, a Novel. 4 vol. r2mo. ll. 29. 

The Cavern of Astidpho, a Sj^nnish R!omanee; 2 vdl. ]2mo. lOs. 
The Invisible Hand, a Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

Robin^m Crusoe, a new Edition, By the Mydrogfapher of tlie 
Naval Chronicle. 8vo. l7. Is. * 

'Hie Royal Wanderer, a Tale. By Algernon. 3 vol. 12rao. 18s. 
Zeluco, or Bifucated and CneduCated Women. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s.* 
Caroline Lismore, et the Errors oT Fashion; a Tale. By Alicia 
Cath. Mant. Ss. 6d. 

A Month at Brussels, a Satirical Novpl. 3 vol. i2tno. 16s. Gd. 
Donald Montelthe. 5 voL 12iiie. 11. .5s. 

Family Estate. By Miss Russ. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s* ' 

Roroar«tic Fabts. l'2nio. U 2s. 


FOKTRY. 



ContHning his posthumous Poelryvand a Sketch of bn XMe? by his 
Kinsman John Johnson, LL.D. Rector of Yaxhem with WelBbn^t* 

Petilr Pindar’s Palms for a R 1 Diilbe, oh ttie IM of 600(^7. 

jear^ Is. 63. 

Tbe Duel, a Satirical Poem, in four Cahtos ; with* other Pbema^ 
By L. O. Shaw. 6d. 

; ' Sacred Sketches, a Pdem. By Mrs H* Roll. Crown 8v0. 6iiv 
Epikodes from Shah' Narneb. By S. W'eston. Ba*' 
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A Collection of gncient and modern Scottish Balladi>^ Talcs and 
Songs, with explanatory Notes and Observations. By John Gil- 
christ. 2vol« 12noo. 12s. 

Hebrew Melodies. By the lliglit Honourable Lord Byron. 8vo« 
5s. 6d. 


\l']i^ Feudal Hall, a Poem. 8vo. 4s. 
rflKical History pf lingland. 8.vo. 6?. 6d. 

Poems from the By W. S. Walker. 12mo. 7s. 

Epistles and Miscellaneous Poems. By rhomas Griiihidd. Ts. 
Monthermer, a Poem. By Edward Quillinan esq. 8vo. 9s. 
Ode to the Dutchess of Angouleme. Is. 6d. 

Original Poems. By Charlotte Nooth. 8vo. lOs. 

^ Kenilworth, a Ma^kt^ or I'lirec Days Entertainment given by 
\.ord Leiocsler to Queen Elizabeth : together ^*th Farley Castle, 
'elected from a private Edition of Mr Liddiard's Poems. 8vo. 7s. 

The Life- Boat, or Dillon OUJwire. By the Rev. W. Lidiliard. 
1 2mo, 4s. 

The Oxford Sausage, or Select Poetical Pieces, written by the 
most celebrated Witj> of the University of Oxford, with Cuts, from 
tile original Doigns. By Thomas Bewick. New Edition. 8vo. 

l(Ks. 6d. 


Love at Head quauters, or a Week at Brus.sels. 2s. 

•Poems on various Occasions. By theiate liev. W. Fernyhougbp 
B. D. 8yo. 6s. 

The Beauties of Dr Yonng’s Night Thoughts, arranged under 
vari<ms Heads, lloya'l 18mo. 

The Moruing Star, or the Divine Poems of Mr Rees Prichard. 
8vo. 8s. 

Waterloo, aPoenn By the Author of the General-Post Bag, Ac. 
4to. 1/. 5s. 

Selection of Poems. By ■ Cottle. ]2mo. 5s. 

Ode on the Victory of Waterloo. By Eliz. Cobbold. -Svo. Is. 6d. 

POLITrOS ASA> POUTICAL ECONOMY. 

Recollections of Italy, England, and America. By Ditto. 2 voh 
^Ivo. 1 8 s. 

Political Reflections, addressed to the Allied Sovereigns of Europe 
By tlie Ihev. Edward Hunkin. 4si. ^ 

An Historical Skctcli of the French Revolution, witli Original 
Anecdotes. Part I. By R. Thomson- 5s. 

Report of the Debate of the Proceedings in the case of Robert 
^Sherson, esq. at the India House, April 28, 1815. 7s. 

La Porto-Feuille de Bonaparte, prb a Charleroi, le 18 Juin 1815. 
No* t Is- 6d. 

A Narrative of Napoleon Bonaparte’s Journey from Fontainebleau 
40 Frejas, in April 1814. By Count Truchses-Waidburg. Ss. 

A Narrative of Events which have recently occurred in tlie Island 
of Ceylon. By a Gentleman on the Spot, 2s. 6d. 

! Observations on the Public and Private Life of the Prince Begent, 
us. €d. • ^ 
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Essay on Revolutions. By F. A. Do Chateaubriand. 8vo. 12s. 

Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Cominit4'c appointed 
by the House of Commons to Inquii-e into the State of Myndicitv 
and Vaprancy in the Metropolis and its Keighbourbofld. Ordered 
to be Printed July 11th, 1815. 7.^. tld. J 

FHiLOLooY- 

Illustrations of English Philology. By Charles Rfchardsofi esq. 
4to. 1 /. 55*. 

A and copious English and Gaelic ''’’ocabidary, with the dif- 
ferent Parts of Speech, in Alphabetical Order. By P, Macfarlanc. 
12s. 6J. 

TIIEOLOfJY. ’ 

Sermons by Archibald Alison, LL.B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rec^ 
tor of Uoiiington, Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior Minister of 
Episcopal Chapel, Cowgatc, Edinburgh. Vol fl. 8vo. 12<. 

A Letter to Philo, in Anfwcr to his Objections against ‘ An Es- 
k^ay on Faith and Works. * By the Author of tliat Essay, the ilev. 
James Bere-iford, A. M. Rector of Kibworrh, Oxford. 2s. 

Practical Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. Vol. H ^ 2mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Discourse.s on the Evidence of the JewUh and Christian Revelations, 
with Notes and IiluHtrations. By Sir Henry MoncriefF Wellwood, 
Baronet, D. D. F. ILS. $vo. 12.s. 

Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical ; with Illustrative Note.-', 
and an Appendix, relating to the Character of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. John Jebb 8vo. lOs. 

Tweh*e Lectures on the Prophecies relating to the Christian 
Church, and espcciully to the A|>o«^ta^y of Papal Rome, preached in 
the Chapel of Lincoln’s lim. By Philip Aliwood, B. IX 2 val. 
1/. 4s. 

The Church in Danger : a Letter to the F.arl of Lwcr^ol, Sec. 
fee. By the Rev. Richard Yates, B.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. 

Remarkable Sermons, by Rachael Baker, delivered during Sleep, 
with Devotional Excrci-ses and Remarks. B} Dr Mitchell andothcr.*^. 
4s. Gd. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwiciv. on some 
passages in the Reports of two Speeches said to have been address- 
ed by his Lordship to the Clunch Missionary Association, and tl;e 
Bible Society. By Robert F'rby, M. 8s. 

A Rrply to the Letter of the Rev. W. Coxc, Archdeacon of 
Wilts, on the Commutation of Tithes. 2s- 

Some Principles of Civilization, with detached 'lliougbta dn the 
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Jfdenezj a cdebtated writer of rmnances, i*. 

^irhauns^ views of the British in their embassy to the king of, 3S9 
—their government and manners described, 424— their situatiod 
similar to that of Scotland in ancient times, 427— arc the only 

\ people of the East amoi^ whom the srntisDcnt of love is known, 

' 433. , , 

Albania, country of, till lately little known, 455— remarks on the 
ancient and present condition of, 457— description of the capicalf 
45H— character of the present ruler, 460. 

All Pasha, character of, 460. ^ 

Ampkilochia, town of, 470— a principal scat of literature m modem 
Greece, 478. 

Andalusia, resemblance between the manpersof, apd those of 4^ 
bia, 83. 

Animal food, reflections on the use of, 301. 

Arabian literature, description of, 39. 

Ariosto contrasted with Tasso, 55. 

Asia, Western, general description of, 398. 

Athanasius Psalida, a learned Greek, character of, 462. 

Jiah^lon, name and remains of, powerfully afiect the imagination, 
438 — astronomy early cultivated at, 439. 

Batrington, Lord, remarks on the Bishop of Durban.- s political 
life^f, 172. 

Breso See fiuber. 

Bikaneer, city of, described, 409- ^ 

BfH'cacio, account of his Decameron, 53-i.^haTacter of, vindicated, ib. 

Bockhara\ some account of the city of, tOS. 

Bourbons, their seal on the thtone of France -precarions, 503 — first 
acts of the King' on his restoration calculated to alarm the na- 
tion, 508- return of Bonaparte from Elba faciliuted thereby, SIO 
.-conduct of the Bourbons, after the battle of Waterloo, still 
more obnoxious to the people, 5 la— characters of tlir different 
Ihembers of that family, 513— pleas of the Royalists considered, 
51 g pdicy to be observed by Britain with regard to France, 520. 

Bbyardo, his Orlando Amoroso the foundation of Ariosto’s cek. 
brated work, 55. .......... . 

Burnet, Bishop, inquiry into *e authenticity of his being the author 
' of die Memorial to the Priucess Sophia, 169. . 
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r nlla>h(iugli, singular scenery of the town of, 414*. 

Cmvhrid^c^ University of, hitherto accounted a Whig university, 499. 

iJarnot's DiiTonce, cause of hts proscription inquired into, 412 — his 
cliarges against the government, 41S — reason of Bonaparte^s ra- 
pid and unresisted progress, 441 — M. Carnot denies his having 
had ;*’y share in that event, 415 — une cause of the hat^ed^ho^y. 
towards him. 447 — vindicated from being a participator iJHme 
atrocities of Rc'bespierre, 418. 

Caiherine thr Second, implicated in the death of the Princess of 
Wirtemberg, 180, and in that of tlic first wife of Paul, 182 — re- 
marks on her character, 186. 

C.hnriemagnf, fabulous account of his expedition into Spain, 43. 

CortUtioKt remarks on the conduct of the, lf>8. 

Commons, House of, Wraxall’s account of the management of, 212/ 

Cross of the South, a remarkable constellation of the other hemii 
sphere, 103. 

Cimana, description of the country of, 106 — earthquakes frequent 
in, 108. 


Dnnfe, the father of the modern Italian poetry, 46. 

jyick. Sir John, his account of the share he had in kidnapping the 
alleged Princess TarrakanofF, 193. 

Tlquinocfial current, account of, SB* 

FJgin, Lord, charges against, relative to the disappearance of Mr 
TweddelPs collection of drawings, &c« investigated, 306. 

• Ldim/ and Elgiva, story of, difFerently told, by Hume and Mr Lin* 
gard, 347. 

Llphindone, Mr, sent on an embassy to the King of Caubul, 401 — 
account of his march through the Desert, 405— -singular appeat- 
ance of the City of Bikanecr, 409— town of Calla-baugh,, 414 — 
description of the City of Peshawer and its vicinity, 115 — much 
information with respect to Western Asia acquired by this embas- 
sy, 421 — vast height of the mountains in that region, 423 — ac- 
count of the Afghauns, 424 — their situation very similar to that 

' of Scotland in ancient times, 427. 

llrzcrum, great elevation of tlie city of, 423. • 

Ferdinavd Il\ king of Naples, character of, 191. 

Fox, Mr, conduct of, d ui in g the riots in 1780, 204. 

France, hazards to which the peace of that country seems exposed, 
501. % 

Finances, British, remat ks on the state of, 541. 


Gath Dr, rem^Jss on the doctrines of, 227— his opinions respecting 
■ the lunciion^iAc. of man inquired into, 220— bis enumeration of 
the menl^il-facuhies, 234 — ol his system of moraU, 239 — of the 
fnnctsQfpfof the nerrous system, 210-f-anaiomicaI diicoveries of, 
254 , 
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Gardikij inhabitants of, massacred by Ali Pa^.ha, 4R!5. 

Gihrnltar^ account of the current which sets through tlie Straits of^ 
89. 

Codivin^s Lives of ^Filton’s Nephews, author celebrated as a novel- 
\ ist, — remarks on s'^me of his characters, 4SG — some account 
subjects of the present work, 491. 

Oradoso, remaiks on the basalts of, 82. 

fi'rmr, geogjraphical description of, 456 — reflections on tJie modern 
state of, 475. 

Gftni/nguerins, a race of Indians on the coast of Cumana, 107. 

(iniph stream described, 90. 

^ Jlawdlon^s Indian Gazetteer, a work nfinrsiich utility, 220— causes 
\ of the fluctuation of the population of India, 221 — advantages of 
cstablisl)ing one uniform system of laws, &c. over our possessions 
in that conntry, 222. 

Ihrbrrt's Helga, propriety of introducing supernatural agents in 
poetry inquired into, 147 — character of the work, 151— ‘extracts 
from, 152. 

/// mmali'hf great height of the mountains of, 423. 
l/td/o)fd*s travels into Albania, 455 — general desciiption of Greece, 
150— of loannina, the capital of Albania, 458 — character of AU 
Pasha, 460 — description of Mount Pindus, &c. 461 — of the rocks 
of Meteora, 166 — of the Plain of Thessaly, and the celebrated 
Tempe, 469 — of Larissa, the capital, and audience with the Pasha, 
472 — Gieck I'terati, 474 — mountains of Suli, 481. 

Ilubcr on bees, 963 — origin of wax. and difference betwixt that and 
pollen, 364 — on the sexes of bees, 368— rr?earrhes with regard 
, to their respiration, ib. — nf their smses, 373 — proofs of intellect 
afforded by, 374 — their procedure on the loss of th*dr queen, 376 
— art displayed in the construction of their combi, 379 — expedient 
for cl, fending their hive ijgamst enemies, S87- 
JIifmMdt's pc'sonal narrative, preliminary remarks on, 86— account 
of the current In the Straits of Gibraltar, 89 — of the equinoctial 
current, ih. Gulf stream, 90 — frequency of igneous meteors in 
some parts <f tlie world, 91— of the mineralogy of the Canary 
Jslan<!s, 82 — distances at which different high mountains are visi- 
ble, fM — description of Laguna, the capital of 'I’eneriffe, ib. — of 
the Peak, 95 — emotions produced in the author hy the new ob- 
jects presented in the Torrid Zone, 103 — description of the coast 
of Cumana, 106 — defect in some of the compositions of the authov 
^peinted out, 110. 

Jamaieaf treatment of uncipimed negroes in, 334. 

Indirtf causes of the frequent shifting of the population in, 221 
vasion eff iheRriri’sh possessions in, overland, projected 
400— said to have been likewise contemplated by Russia, to* 
/.'ifnDiina, the capital of Albania, described, 458. 
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Larissot the cipital of Thesiilyy 472. 

fJbertj^ of the press, how likely to be affected by the new order of 
things in Europe, 112 — ^leading influence possessed by France, in 
the conduct and character of her neighboarSf 114— iCeib of agita^ 
jtion most slightly felt in countries where the press has beoi under, 
least restraint, 123.. ^ y l 

LingartT s antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, prelimmar^^ 
marks on, 346 —story of Edwy and Eigiva examined. 347. 
Lisbon^ character of the Court of, 188. 

Louis XVL conduct of, at his death, 197* 

Madrid, description of, 74. 

Meteora^ extraordinary rocju at, described, 488, 

Meteors, ig^.us, frequeMy of, in tropical regions, 91. 

Meizovo, interesting geograp^cai posittun of the town of, 46i. 
MiHovif account of several of his relations, 491. 

Moore, Sir John, remarks on his expedition, 75. 

Mouniaitu, high, distwces at which they are visible Am the sea, 
94. ’ 

Mj^sieries, the first modern efforts of die dramatic art, ascribed to the 
french, 45« 

yaples, character of Ferdinand ly. king of, 19!. 

yecktr, Mons-, Tweddell^s visit to, at his seat near Geneva, 295. 

Sorth, Lord, vindication of bis share in the coalition, 202. 

(hai^e, late Prince of, remar^ on a part of the conduct of, 190. 
ihrarory, Irish, remarks on .the ^afacter and style of, .389. Ex- 
tracts from a speech of Mr Phillips criticized, 391. 

Orleans, Duke of, rjeootnmcnded as the most eligible monarch fair 
France, 517. 

^eneits, river and valley of, 465. 47|. • 

Persia, gained over by the French lo fawaur an in9f;wion of the Bri- 
tish possessions in India, 401* 

Ptshateer, description of the city of, 415. 

Petrarch, remaw on his writings, 49. 

PfyffvTi General, model iff Switzerland eapsttucted by, 294- 
Pkersah, the ancient Pbarsalta, f8(k ^ ’ 

Piulips, Edward and John, some acoouQtsf, 491. 
f Indus, mount, description of, 46#. 

Poetkal Extracts — from Southey’s Roderick, 5^from Heiffteri’s Hel* 
ga, 15lft--from Wordsworth’s White Doe, S57. 

PiMgnac, character of the Ducliesse de, ^^8. , 

IpiUosdteti Countess of, account of the reiid^of, in the Ukraine, 296. 
ffrke. Dr, striciurei on Morgan’s Men^oirs of. 17K ^ 

Provencal language, origin of SS-^causes which g4ve birth to the 
^ Provencal poetry, 35 — spedmens of Sfiu^baracter of 42. 
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tliuirterl^ List of New PablicaticUhs, 268, 552. 

IteiH)bitian, French, remarks on, 298. 

JticliU Memoir on the rums of Babylon, 438. 

Richard Ccewr dc Uon^ song co^ftposed by, during his captivity, 41. 
\Hoccq*s Memoirs of the war in Spain, preliminary remarks on, 6^^ 
* 2Scount of the author, 64 — state of Spain at its invasion by the 
French, 68— country deserted as they advance, 70 — instance of 
the exasperated state of the public feeling, 71 — picture of the in* 
terior of a camp, 72 — arrival of the Emperor Napoleon at Mad- 
rid, 73— description of that city, 74 — British expedition ttnder Sir 
John Moore enters Spain, 75— remarks of the author oh, 76-^cha"- 
racter of the French troops, 77— description of Andalusia, 82. 

f Roman WcHlon^ the writers in that language the inventors of the ro* 
" manees of chivalry, 42. 

Ro\m€a\C% description of the pachalic of Bagdad, remarks on, 436. 
Russia^ invasion of the British possessions in India said to have been 
contemplated by, 400, 421. 

Ruthiirll Savings-Bank, strietares on the plan of, f43. 

Sahrucat inland trade carried on from, to the banks of the Danube, 
478. , . 

Sai'ings^ Banhs^ remarks on the institution of, 135— account of the 
mode of management of that establishment in Edinburgh, 136-f« 
superiority of, Co what are called Friendly Societies, 140 — stric- 
. cures on the Innk established at Ruth well,' 143, ^c. 

Simondi’B literature of the South, preliminary remarks on, 31 — ac* 
count of the Proven 9 af poetry, 32 — of Ae literature of the Norfii 
of France, 42— of that of I^y, 46. 

* Slaves^ plan for a general n^scfy ot with whom originating, 315-^ 
fatal effects of an illicit importatron, 316 — inducements of the co- 
lonists to continue the importation, 318— proofs of the existence 
of an illicit trafiTc, 321 — backwardness of the colonial assemblies 
to enforce the regiilatfons in favour of the slaves, 324 — liberation 
of slaves favoured by the laws in the Spanish stnd Portngueze co- 
lonies, 327— restrained and tiftualiy prohibited in chose of Bri>^ 
tain/ ib. — treatment of uitclaimed negfoes in Jamaica, 334 — plan 
of legistfation likely to correct many abuses, 335. 

Southeys Roderick, general character of, I— outline of the fable, 4 
, —illustrated by extracts, 5. 

Spenser^ character of his poetry, 59^ontrasied with cbtlt of Chao* 
eer, 60. 

•^^rzheim^ Dr. {see Gall.} 

Slad^ Madame de, character of, 2^ 

SuUt mountains of, scene aitiong, supposed to bo the real Acheron, 
of the aheients, 481* 

SuHots, an Albanian tribe, charictw 482. 

/SrtwflftToTu, Marshal,* manners of, described, 297« 

$»\xii%crland^ remarks on the liberty of, 295. 
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account vf Im 
Taftpr^ celebrated valeof, 470* 

Tenet iffi% peak rf^ accc^nt tl'iC 

;^ula!r pheiopniertil^lbltjier^ 

Themij^f pUIn of, aescribed, 409'^'^ f 
.2%tirioiv, LordV ane!fctlote of, 196, ‘ . 

Tol^agiJ^ niytttre«qnc aspect of, 1 0,5* • , , , 

, Jjyrm/ &w<?* sti iking novelty of tlie objects in, JO.*?* , *' * 

,%*rcnf^ of 170:^ itul’jlry into cTrcumsijySces feUtic^ 

‘X^i^tia<I, opposition in, to the registration of slaves^ 541*- - 
/Turpin, chronicle of, 4 ^, , , - , , * ” - 

TiL'ediieU^s lie/wa/z/.r, &c. ^Sj — short abstract of b** cbuirac* 

ter, 28G-— collection of (ha\i ings and antiqpiji^^niade in 
by, C91 — remarks rn\^wis« libeitv, ^93— wsit to Mari^^.Weokw, 
295 — account of r!>e family establij^hipent t»f the CoUnt<^lkf(^%ka| 
290 — reflections on intercourse with the great world, 
fame of auth4»r>liip, ; and the use of animal food, 
of, viiulicated, :}()*2 — strictures on tlio editor's selection 
303 — ditappcai ance of Mr Tweddcifs collection of drawingi^i ^C'. 
"investigated, iiOo’, 



rvfer/i, a learned Greek pl^ysician, character of, 474. 

Veil Pasha^ char,M‘ter of, 472. ' ^ 

Volo, (iulph of, IT.S. . , . 

H'irtcmbcrg, Princess of, inquiry into the circumstances ofber (leatlv^ 

Wor^oylh\ White Doe, character of, 3,13 — fllustra|U^^fxlir;stct:$i 
' 337 . 

WGTonz(>xk\ Copnt,. pr^s€|?utc,s Sir K. Wrasafl for «4ibo4 ;i78. 
Wraxnli’s Memoirs,, chaj^^C^ler of,, .I78w-his aceduqi^ of 

the Prinepss of WirtOfii^berg, ib.— of the fifht wife # thcvE/np6ror 
Paul, 182 — 1 ctnarks on some iiicidenU i-elating to Gttiberine .the 
Second, 184 — character of the court of t,isl>on« 1 SB.***^^ X^^uK 
XV., 189 — the Sladtliojdcr, 390 — King of Naples, 19l~4eath 
of Louis XVL, 197 — anecdote of George III., 19tL-^thor„ at** 

, . tempts to justify. Lord North s part in the coalition, 

|of Mr Fox during the riots, 2(>4 — ciruunwtftnceS of t^esety, 
Twitfi fifance in 17<i3 examined, 208^ — account of tbt^ 

, of the House o3‘ Coiuuion.-, 212— strictures on^be AUllmi;^s.styier 
vindication review of his Memoir§, 5:?J7* \ 


Vezidis^ I singular sect in Mesopotamia, 4^^^ 4|0. , , 
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